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CHAPTER  XIIL 

1515-.1516. 

FWmcis  I.  Mtumes  the  tide  of  Duke  of  Milan — Fonns  tat  aUiance  with 
the  archduke  Charles — ^with  Henry  YIII. — ^And  with  the  Venetian  state-* 
Leo  X.  wishes  to  remain  neuter — Marriage  of  Giuliano  de*  Medici  with 
Filiberta  of  Savoy — Confidential  letter  to  him  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena 
— Leo  X.  compelled  to  take  a  decisiTe  part — Accedes  to  the  lei^e  against 
France— RoTolt  of  Fregoso  at  Crenoa — He  attempts  to  justify  his  conduct 
to  the  pope — Preparations  of  Francis  I.  for  attacking  the  Milanese— Forces 
of  the  aUies — The  league  proclaimed — Genoa  surrenders  to  the  French 
fleet — ^Prospero  Colonna  surprised  and  made  prisoner — The  pope  relaxes  in 
his  opposition  to  Francis  L — The  Swiss  resolve  to  oppose  the  French — 
Francis  L  summons  the  dty  of  Milan  to  surrender — ^Endeavours  without 
effect  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss— Raind  march  of  D'Alviano— « 
Inactivity  of  the  Spanish  and  papal  troops — Battle  of  Marignano— Francis  L 
knighted  by  the  chevalier  Bayard — Surrender  of  the  Milanese— Leo  X.  forms 
an  alliance  with  Francis  I. — Embassy  from  the  Yenetians  to  the  French  king 
— Death  of  D*Alviano—Wolsey  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal — Leo  X.  visits 
Florence — Rejoicings  andexhiUtionsonthat  occasion — Procession  of  the  pope 
— He  visits  the  tomb  of  his  father — Arrives  at  Bologna^His  interview  with 
Francis  L — Particular  occurrences  on  that  occasion — Abolition  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  and  establishment  of  the  Concordat — Leo  X.  returns  to  Florence 
— Raffitello  Petmcci  obtains  the  chief  authority  in  Siena — Death  of  Giuliano 
de*  Medici — ^Escape  of  the  pope  from  barbarian  corsairs  at  Civita  Lavinia. 

Although  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  had  for  the  present  relieved 
the  Roman  pontiff  from  the  apprehensions  'w^hich  he  had  enter* 
tained  for  the  repose  of  Italy,  yet  that  event  was  hy  no  means 
favourahle  to  his  views.  By  the  united  efforts  of  his  spiritual 
arms,  and  his  temporal  allies,  Leo  had  not  only  repressed  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  French  monarch,  but  had  acquired  an 
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ascendency  over  him  which  might  have  heen  converted  to  very 
important  purposes :  and  if  he  could  not  induce  the  king  to 
relinquish  his  designs  upon  Milan,  yet  he  had  made  such 
arrangements  as  to  he  prepared  for  whatever  might  he  the 
event  of  that  expedition.  By  the  death  of  this  monarch  he 
therefore  Igst  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  his  lahours  ;  and 
this  he  had  the  more  reason  to  regret,  as  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
16me,  who^  succeeded  toJthe  crown  at  the  age«f  twBnty-two 
years,  by  the  name  of  Francis  1.,  was  of  a  vigorous  constitution, 
an  active  disposition,  and  courageous  even  to  a  romantic  extreme. 
On  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  France,  he  forgot  not  to  add 
that  of  Duke  of  Milan  ;  but  although  the  salique  law  had  pre- 
ferred him  to  the  two  daughters  of  Louis  XII.  as  the  successor 
of  that  monarch,  the  sovereignty  of  Milan  was  considered,  under 
the  imperial  investiture,  as  the  absolute  inheritance  of  the  late 
king,  and  liable,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  own  {Measure.  Prepa- 
ratory to  the  n^otiation  •  which  had  taken  place  for  the 
marriage  of  Renle,  youngest  dau^ter  of  Louis  XII.,  with  the 
archduke  Charles,  her  father  had  made  a  grant  to  her  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan^.  and,  the  county  of  Favia,  with  a  limitation,  in 
case  of  her  dying  without  offspring,  to  his  eldest  daughter 
Claudia,  the  Queen  of  Francis  I.*  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
Francis,  the  queen,  therefore,  by  a  solemn  diploma,  transferred 
to  the  king  her  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  And  its  dependent 
states  ;  in  consideration,  as  it  appears,  of  a  grant  jH*eviously 
made  to  her  of  the  duchies  of  Aragon  and  AngoulSme,  and  the 
stipulation  on.  the  part  of  Francis  of  providing  a  suitable  match 
for  the  prinoess  Kenle.f 

The  character  of  Francis  I.  was  a  snffieieiit  pledge  tiiat  the 
title  which  he  had  thus  assumed  would  not  long  be  suffered  to 
remain  merely  nominal.  From  his  infancy  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  of  the  achievements  .of  his  countrymen  in  Italy. 
The  glory  of  Gaston  do  Foix  seemed  to  obscure  his  own  reputa- 
tion, and  at  the  recital  of  the  battles  of  Brescia  and  of  Ravenna, 
he  is  said  to  have  expressed  all  those  emotions  of  impatient 
regret  which  CsBsar  felt  on  contemplating  the  statue  of  Alex- 
ander. He  was,  however,  sufficiently  aware,  that  before  he 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  x>f  such  importance  as  the  conquest  of 

*  Dunoat,  torn  W.  par.  i.  p.  177.     f  LUmg,  i.  522.  Dumont,  iv.  par.  i.  p.  ?1L 
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'Milan,  it- woftilct  be  necessary  not  drlj  to  confinxL  Iiis  i&lliances 
•with  f  those  powers -who  were  in  amitj  with  France;  but  also  to 
obyiate,  as  far  as  possible;  ^the  opposition  of  .such  as  might  be 
hostile  to  his  views.  'His  first  overtures  were' therefore  directed 
to  the  joung  archduke' Charles,  who,  although,  then  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  h&d  assumed!. the  govemment  iof  the  Netherlands, 
-which  he  inherited  in  right  of  his  grandmother  Mary,  daughter 
of  Charles,  last  duke  of  Burgundy.  *^'The  situation  ofjthe  arch- 
duke rendered  such  an  alliance  hijghly  expedient  to  him ;  and 
the  conditions  were  speedily  t^oiicluded  on.  By  this  treaty  the 
contracting  parties  promised  to  aid  each  dther  in 'the  defence 
of  the  dominions*  which' 'they  then  respectively  held,  or  which 
they  might  thereafter  possess  ;  and  'that  if  either  of  them 
shoiidd  undertake  any  just  conquest,  the  other  should,  lipOn  a 
proper  representation,  afford  his  assistance,,  in. such' a  manneir 
as  might  be  agreed  upon.  '  Many  -  regulations  were  also  intro- 
duced respecting  the  territories  held  by  the  .archduke  as  ^ef^ 
from  the  crown  of  France,  and' the  contract  for  the  marriage  of 
"die  archduke  with  the  princess  Renle  was  again  revived  under 
certain  stipulations,  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate, 
Bs'the  marriage  never  took  place. ^ 

The  friiendship  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  less  an  object  of  im- 
portance to  the  French  monarch,  than  that  of  the  archduke, 
and  he  therefore  sent  instiuctions  to' the  president  of  Rouen,  his 
ambassador  in  England,  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  treaty 
made  with  Louis  XII.,  which,  upon  Francis  entering  into  a  new 
obligation  for  the  payment  of  the  million  of  crowns  for  which 
Louis  had  engaged  himself,  was  willingly  assented  to,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  at  Westminster  on  the  fourth  day  of  April, 
1515.  Leo  X.  is  named  therein,  with  otfeer  sovereigns,  as  the 
ally  of  both"  the  contracting  parties  ;.  but  it  is  particularly  spe- 
cified that  this  nominaPtion  shall  have  no  reference  to  the  states 
of  Milan,  which  the  French  king  clainis  as  his  right ;  and 
through. the  whole  treaty  he, has  cautiously  afSxed  to  his  other 
titles  those  of  duke  of  Milan  and  lord  of  Genoa. 2 

The  negotiations  of  Francis  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  were  not,  however,  attended 
with  the  expected  success.  To  the  formei'  he  proposed  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty  which  had  subsisted  between  him  aiid 
Louis  XII.  0];iuttipg  only ,  the  article  wiuch  guaranteed  the 
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tranquillity  of  Milan  ;  but  as  thiB  held  out  to  Ferdinand  no 
adequate  adyantages  for  a  concession  which  might  prove 
erentually  dangerous  to  his  Italian  possessions,  it  is  not'  sur- 
prising that  he  rejected  the  proposition  ;  and  the  emperor  elect, 
who  at  this  time  regarded  Ferdinan4  as  an  oracle  of  politicid 
wisdom,  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  join  his  irresolute  and  feeble 
aid  in  oppomng  the  designs  of  the  French  monarch.  Whilst 
these  negotiations  were  depending,  Francis  had  forborne  to  treat 
with  ihe  Venetians,  who  still  remained  firmly  attached  to  the 
cavse  of  the  French  ;  but  no  sooner  were  his  propositions  to  the 
two  sovereigns  rejected,  than  he  agreed  with  the  senate  to 
renew  the  treaty  of  Blois,  by  which  Louis  XII.  had  promised 
to  assist  them  in  recovering  the  possessions  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  by  the  emperor  elect  in  Lombardy.  At  the  same 
time  he  assured  the  Venetian  ambassador,  that  before  the 
expiration  of  four  months,  he  would  unite  his  anns  with  those 
of  the  republic  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda.* 

The  Swiss,  whom  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Dijon  had 
rendered  irreconcilable  enemies  of  France,  still  continued  to 
breathe  from  their  mountains  defiance  and  revenge.  A  herald, 
whom  Francis  sent  to  demand  passports  for  his  ambassadors, 
instead  of  obtaining  the  object  of  his  mission,  was  ordered  to 
return  and  inform  his  sovereign  that  he  might  soon  expect 
another  visit  from  ihem,  unless  he  speedily  fulfilled  the  treaty. 
In  one  respect  this  avowed  hostility  was,  however,  serviceable 
to  the  king,  as  it  enabled  him,  under  the  pretext  of  opposing 
the  Swiss,  to  carry  on,  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  sur- 
rounding states,  those  formidable  preparations  which  he  intended 
to  direct  towards  another  quarter. 

Under  this  alarming  aspect  of  public  affairs,  which  evidently 
portended  new  calamities  to  Europe,  Leo  availed  himself  of  the 
friendly  terms  which  he  had  cautiously  maintained  with  the 
contending  powers,  to  decline  taking  an  active  part  in  favour 
of  any  of  them,  whilst  he  continued  as  the  chief  of  Christendom 
to  administer  his  advice  to  all.  In  this  conduct,  which  was  no 
less  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  office  than  with  his  own 
private  interest,  he  was  for  some  time  encouraged  to  persevere, 
by  the  open  sanction  or  the  tacit  assent  of  all  parties.  Francis  I. 
instead  of  pressing  him  to  favour  an  enterprise,  towards  the 

*  Ligue  de  Camb.  liv  iv.  torn.  iL  p.  402i 
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SQCcesB  of  which  he  well  knew  the  pope  was  decidedly  adverse, 
contented  himself  with  sending  an  embassy  to  request  that  he 
would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  which  might  prevent 
those  friendly  connexions  that  would  probably  take  place 
between  them,  in  case  his  expedition  against  Milan  should 
prove  successful ;'  and  to  assure  him  that  ihere  was  no  one 
who  esteemed  more  highly  the  favour  of  the  holy  see,  or  who 
would  make  greater  sacrifices  for  the  service  of  the  pontiff  and 
the  honour  of  his  family,  than  himself.*  This  communication, 
which  in  fact  left  the  pope  at  full  liberty  to  preserve  his  neu- 
trality until  the  event  of  the  contest  was  known,  induced  him 
to  decline  the  offers  which  were  made  to  him  about  the  same 
period,  by  the  emperor  elect,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the 
Helvetic  states,  to  enter  into  the  league  which  they  had  lately 
concluded  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese,  and  in»  which  a 
power  had  been  reserved  for  the  pope  to  accede  to  it  within  a 
Hmited  time.  By  this  treaty  it  had  been  agreed  that  the 
Swiss  should  send  a  powerful  body  of  troops  to  the  defence  of 
Milan,  and  should  at  the  same  time  march  an  army  into  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  French 
monarch  in  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions  ;  for  which  ser- 
vices they  were  to  receive  a  monthly  subsidy  of  forty  thousand 
crowns.  Ferdinand,  on  his  part,  undertook  to  attack  the 
dominions  of  Francis  on  the  side  of  Perpignan  and  Fontara- 
bia ;  whilst  Maximilian,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  seemed 
to  consider  the  imperial  sanction  as  a  sufficient  contribution,  in 
lieu  both  of  money  and  troops,  t 

In  determining  the  pope  to  the  neutrality  which  he  mani- 
fested on  this  occasion,  other  reasons  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance  concurred.  Early  in  the  month  of  February,  1515, 
the  matrimonial  engagement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year  between  Giuliano  de'  Medici 
and  Filiberta  of  Savoy,  sister  of  Louisa,  duchess  of  Angouldme, 
the  mother  of  Francis  I.,  was  carried  into  effect ;  on  which 
occasion  Giuliano  paid  a  visit  to  the  French  court,  where  he  so 
far  obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  Francis,  that  he  declared 
he  esteemed  the  connexion  as  highly  as  if  it  had  been  formed 
with  the  most  powerful  sovereign.      Besides  the  revenues  of 

*  Guicckrd.  lib.  zii.  vol.  ii.  p.  84.     f  Ligue  de  Camb.Uv.ir.  torn.  ii.p.  405. 
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Parma and  Piacen2a,  which  Leo  had  already  coiiferred  on  his 
hrother,  and  which  amounted  to  the  clear  annual  sum  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  ducats,  he  assigned  to  him  the  income 
to  arise  from  the.  city  of  Modens,  which  was  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  twenty  thousand  more;  He  also  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  captain-general  of  the  church,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  duke  of  Urbmo,  to  which  he  added  a  monthly  salary  of 
four  hundred  and  eight  ducats,  whilst  a  separate  revenue  of 
three  hundred  ducats  per  month  was  grant^  to  the  bride  for 
her  own  use,  although,  in  respect  of  her  high  alliances,  she 
had  been  received  without  a  portion.*  '  Other  considerable 
sums  were  disbursed  in  preparing  a  suitable  residence  for 
Giuliano  and  his  bride  at  Rome,  where  it  was  intended  they 
should  maintain  a  secular  court ;  and  in  the  rejoicings  which 
took  place  in  that  city  on  their  arrival,  the  pope  is  said  to 
have  incurred  the  enormous  expense  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  ducats.t  Extraordinary  festivals  were  also  celebrated 
at  Turin,  where  Giuliano  and  his  wife  resided  for  a  month  after 
their  marriage  ;  and  again  at  Florence,  where  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, either  through  affection  or  through '  fear,  were  anxious 
to  show  their  respect  to  the  family  of  the  Medici.  But  in  case 
the  king  proved  success^  in  his  enterprise  against  Milan,  the 
territory  from  which  Giuliano  derived  a  great  part  of  his 
revenues  lay  at  the  mercy  of  that  monarch,  and  it  would  there- 
fore have  been  not  only  indecorous  but  imprudent  in  the  pope, 
at  such  a  juncture,  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  his  adver- 
saries, and  blighted  the  expectations  which  Giuliano  might 
reasonably  form  from  the  continuance  of  his  favour. 

During  the  absence- of  Giuliano  de*  Medici  from  Rome,  he 
received .  frequent  information  respecttng  the  critical  state  of 
public  aflfairs,  and  the  dispositions  and  views  of  the  European 
powers,  as  well  from  Lodovico  Oanossa,  the  pontifical  legate  at 
the  court  of  France,  as  from. the  cardinal  daBibbiena  at  Rome. 
The  letters  from  Oanoesa  on  this  occasion  contain  the  fullest 
assurances  of  the  kind  dispositioiiB,  as  well  of  the  king  as  of 
his  mother  Louisa,  towards  the  family  of  the  Medici ;  and  the  ' 
strongest  exhortaticHis  to  him  not  to  neglect  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  cementing,  by  a  stricter  alliance,  a  connexion  so 

*  Lettefe di  PriAcipi,<roL i  p.  15.  f  Marat  Ann.  vol. %.  p.  110. 
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happiij  hegim*  Bat- the  letters  of  the  cardinal  idar  Bibbiena,. 
^ho  was-  at  this  .period*  intrusted  with  the  moi^t  secret  inteiitioa»<' 
of  the  Romoii  courts  are  of  a  mach  more'  curious  nature,  aodit 
throw  such  light  on  the  state  of  public  affidrs,  the  situation  of '' 
the  different  maidiersrof  the  Medici  family,  'aod  the  ambitious 
designs  which  were  formed  by  them,  as  might  render  aspeoi-t^ 
men  of  them  noi.  uninteresting,  even  if.  it  were  not  written  by  ; 
the  lively  pen  of  the  author  of  the  **  Oalandra." 


To  THE  Magnificent  Oiuliano  db'  Mewci,  Captain  of  thk 
Church.*^ 

'*  His  holiness  has  expressed  great  surprise  and  dissatisfac^  • 
tion  at  having  heard  nothing  respecting  you  during  so  many  / 
days,  and  complains  grievously  of  your  attendants,  who  have 
been  so  negligent,  that  since  your  arrival  at  Nice,  no  intelli- 
gence has  been  rec^ved  of  your  proceedings.  The  blame  of  ' 
this  is  chiefly  attributed,  both  by  his  holiness  and  mysdif,  to 
M.  Latino, t  whose  province  it  was  to  have  written.  It  is  no 
excuse  to  say,.,  that  from  the  remote  situation  of  the  place  he 
knew  not  how  to  forward  his  letters,  because  the  expense 
would  have  been  well  laid  out  in  sending  a  special  messenger, 
who  might  at  any  i time  have  proceeded  either  to  Genoa  or 
Piacenza,  to  inform  the  pope  of  that  which  is.  dearer  to  him 
than  any  other  olject-r-the  state  of  your  own  health  and 
person.  If  you  therefore  wish  to  relieve  his  holiness  from 
this  anxiety,  and  a&rd  him  real  consolation,  take  care  that  he 
may  in  future  be  more  particularly  apprised  of  your  welfare: 

**Not  only  the  pope,  and  your  own  family,  your  brother, 
nephew,  and  sister,  but  the  whole  court,  are  in  the  most  earnest 
expectation  ot  receiving  news  from  you  and  your  illustrious 
consort ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  arrival  of  any  person  in  any 
place  was  ever  expected  with  an  impatience  equal  to  that  which 
she  has  excited  at  Rome,  as  well  from  her  own  accomplishments, 
on  which  account  every  one  is  desirous  to  see  and  to  honour 
her,  as  from  the  great  favour  with  which  you  are  yourself 
regarded  here.     You  will  therefore  inform  us,  with  all  possible 

*  Lenten  <U  Prineipi,  voLi.  p.  14.  -      f  One  of  the  seareta»e».of  Leo  X.% 
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tpeed  and  accuracy,  what  time  will  be  employed  in  your  jour- 
ney, and  when  you  puipoBe  to  arriye  at  Rome,  that  every  thing 
may  be  prepared  for  your  reception,  I  shall  Bay  no  more  on 
this  head,  expecting  to  hear  fully  from  you  on  the  subject. 

**  As  I  know  that  M.  Pietro  Ardinghelli  has  continually  ap- 
prised you  of  the  most  important  occurrences,  I  hare  not  for  the 
last  ten  days  troubled  you  with  my  letters.  I  had  before  written 
two  long  letters  to  you  by  way  of  Piacenza,  which  I  flatter  my- 
self came  safe  to  your  hands.  I  there  mentioned  that  Tomaso,* 
on  going  from  home,  had  left  your  Bacciof  to  expedite  many 
affairs  of  importance.  With  Ghingerli,}  and  with  him  who 
wished  to  be  related  to  Leonardo,§  an  intimate  friendship  and 
good  understanding  has  been  concluded ;  they  being  fully 
incUned  to  do  the  same  as  the  rest  whom  Leonardo  knows,  if 
that  which  Tomaso  wishes  for  Leonardo  be  granted,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  done.||  By  his  letters  of  the  third  day  of  this 
month,  Ghingerli  has  informed  Tomaso  that  he  is  willing, 
besides  the  other  recompense  which  I  mentioned  to  you,  to 
relinquish  the  place  at  which  my  Leonardo  was  formerly  so 
much  indisposed,  to  the  person  you  know.  IT  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  he  who  is  to  receive  this  recompense,**  and  his 
defenders  in  the  vicinity,tt  should  satisfy  themselves  on  this 
head  ;  it  being  expected  that  they  will  approve  of  it.t|  The 
person  whom  count  Hercole  resembles§§  has  sent  a  message  to 
his  master  to  this  effect,  and  has  requested  Ghingerli  that  he 
will  wholly  give  up  the  other  two  places  which  are  to  belong  to 

*  Leo  X.  t  The  Cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  writer  of  the  letter, 

$The  King  of  Spain. 

§  By  the  person  who  wished  to  be  rehited  to  Leonardo,  is  probabljT  meant 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  and  by  Leonardo,  certainly  the  Magnificent 
Giuliano,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed. 

II  From  this  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  emperor 
were  willing  that  the  pope  should  retain  the  possessions  which  he  held  in 
Lombardy. 

1  Undoubtedly  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  where  Giuliano  had  passed  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  during  his  exile. 

**  Meaning  Giuliano  himself.  ff  The  Roman  see. 

tt  This  seems  intended  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  Giuliano  respecting  the 
attempt  upon  Urbino,  of  which,  finom  principles  of  justice  and  gratitude,  ho 
always  disapproved. 

§§  The  Spanish  ambassador,  who  probably  bore  some  resemblance  in  his 
perwn  to  the  count  Ercole  Rangone,  a  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Leo  X. 
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Tomaso,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  to  Leonardo,*  and  it  is 
thought  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty.  Tomaso  is 
well  disposed  to  this  arrangement,  and  told  me  this  morning- 
repeatedly,  that  Leonardo  should  also  have  all  the  other  places 
of  which  he  had  formerly  spoken,t  making,  however,  as  you 
know,  a  due  recompense  to  those  by  whose  means  these  favours 
are  received. 

**  Bartolommeo,  who  has  the  cypher,  is  not  at  home.  I 
must  therefore  express  myself  without  it ;  particularly  as  this 
will  bo  sent  by  our  own  messengers. 

*'  Our  most  reverend  cardinal,  and  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo, 
recommend  themselves  to  you  as  fully  as  can  be  expressed. 
I  hope  you  will  not  omit  to  write  to  them,  and  especially  to  his 
holiness,  whom  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  first.  In  this  I 
trust  you  will  not  fail,  as  the  reverence  due  to  his  holiness,  and 
the  love  which  they  bear  you,  require  it.  The  cardinal  has 
received  the  placet  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  for  the 
cathedral  of  Narbonne,  and  whoUy  through  the  means  of  the 
duchess  of  Angouldme,j:  on  which  account  your  excellency  may 
return  thanks  in  the  name  of  his  holiness  to  the  duke  and  his 
consort.  The  business  was  concluded  in  the  consistory  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  the  bull  despatched  to  France,  as  I 
believe  Ardinghelli  informed  you,  as  well  as  with  the  alliance 
which  the  Swiss  have  made  with  the  emperor,  the  Catholic 
king,  and  the  duke  of  Milan.  The  substance  of  this  treaty 
Ardinghelli  must  have  transmitted  to  you,  as  I  gave  him  a 
copy  of  the  heads  of  it.  To  this  his  holiness  is  not,  for  many 
reasons,  disposed  to  assent ;  it  appearing  to  him  to  be  proper, 
that  when  a  league  is  agreed  upon,  in  which  he  b  to  be 
included,  it  should  be  negotiated  and  stipulated  with  him,  as 
the  head  of  the  league,  and  of  all  Christendom. 

**  Tomaso  says,  that  he  expects  they  should  accept  and 
agree  to  what  he  proposes,  and  not  that  he  should  have  to 
accept  what  is  done  by  others.  § 

*  Tlie  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 

f  Alluding,  in  all  probability,  to  tb«  ducbj  of  Ferrara,  and  its  dependent 
ftates. 

$  The  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and  sister  to  the  -wife  of  Giuliano  de*  Medici. 

§  These  passages  afford  a  presumptive  proof  that  the  pope  had  not  at  thia 
time  detennined  to  enter  into  the  league  against  Francis  I. 
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"  We  hear,  by  way  "of  France,  that  the  kmg  of  England 
intends  to  give  his  sister  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  to  whieh  she 
is  not  averse.  This  is  not  nmch  belieredy  and  yet  the  intelli- 
genee  is  pretty  authentic. 

'*  It  is  thought  his  most  Christian  mijesty  will  not  this  year 
make  his  attempt  against  Lombardy. 

"  The  king  of  England  is  resolved  that  his  sister  shall  on 
no  account  remain  in  France. 

*'  The  emperor  and  the  Catholic  king  are  using  all  their 
efforts  to  have  her  married  to  the  archduke.  This  is  what  we 
hear  from  our  nuncios  in  Germany  and  in  Spain.*  I  recollect 
nothing  further  that  can  be  new  to  you.  I  leave  the  festivities 
of  this  carnival  to  be  narrated  by  others.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion, that'  on  Monday  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo  will  have  the 
*  Poenulust'  repTesented  in  your  theatre,  and  will  give  a  supper 
in  joursahn  to  the  Marchesana,  And  on  Sunday,  in  TestacciO, 
he  and  the -most  reverend  cardinal  Cib^will  exhibit  a  mag- 
nificent geda,  with  twenty  persons,  dressed  in  brocade  and 
velvet,  at  the  expense  of  his  h^iness.    It>  will  be  a  fire  sight. 

"  You  have  never  yet  informed  us  whether  you  have  excised 
yourself  to  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  whether  you  have  sent  to  the 
Swiss  and  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  as  was  spoken  of  and  advised : 
or  whether  you  have  had  any  communication  with  his  most 
Christian  majesty.  Respecting  all  these  matters  it  is  requisite 
that  his  holiness  should  be  fiilly  informed. 

**  Remember,  that  next  to  his  holiness,  every  one  regards 
you  as  the  person  in  whom  all  the  thoughts-,  the  expectations, 
and  the  des^ns  of  the  pope  are  concentred.  I  must  also 
remind  you,  that  all  your  actions  are  not  less  noted  and  con- 
sidered than  those  of  his  hoHness ;  and  I  therefore  entreat 
you,  by  the  ^reat  affection  which  I  bear  you,  that  you  wiU 
daily,  if  possible,  manifest  such  a  courso  of  conduct  as  may  be 
wurthy  of  your  character 

«« TflE  Cabdinax  da  Bibbiena." 
^FnmJRomey  ike  \6ih  Feb.  1615;' 

♦  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  attachment  of  the  widow  of  Louis  XIL  to^ 
the  duke  of  Suffblkvand  the  sudden  ceiebration  of  thdr  mania^e,  tenriiiated 
4  negotiat&on  which  might  haw  had  sueh  important  coanquenoca  to  these  kiag- 
4om8  and  to  Europe.  f  Of  PkiiitiiB. 
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Coidd  the  French  inoB«*ch  have  raifaifi«d  satisfied  with  the 
nestrality  of  the  po&tifP,  the  motives  wiii^h  had  led  to  its 
adoption <were suHeienttohave induced* Leo  to perserere in  it ; 
but  ar  the' 'Contest  ap^oacfaed,  Franeis  became  mwe  desirons  * 
of  engaging  the  popei  to  take  a  decided  part  in  his  farour. 
Such,  howevier,'was  thi^  aversion  which  Leo  entertained  to  the 
eslablishment  of  the  French  in  Italy,  that  even  the  solicitations 
of  his  brother  to  fatoar  their  cause  were  >of  no  avail.  As  far 
as  expressions  of  reelect  avd  pstenml  admonitions '  cocdd 
appease  the  king^  Leo  spared  nothing*  that  naght  be  likely  to 
conciliate  his  favour ;  but  the  more  Francis  pressed  him  to  a 
decision,  the  more  apparent  became  his  ineHnation  to  the  caose, 
of  the  aHies.  In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  his  intentioBS, 
Francis  despatched,  as  his  ambassador  to  Romeythe  celebrated 
Buds&ns,  whO'  is  deservedly  considered  by  Guieciardini,  as 
"perhaps  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  both  in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature;"*  Hie  was  shortly  afterwards 
sttCd^ed  by  Anton-Maria  Pallavicini,  a  Milanese  nobleman, 
who  was  supposed  to  possess  great  infictencewith  the  pope  ;t ' 
but  the -endeavours  of  the  king  to  obtain  a  positive  sanction  to 
hk  enterprise  were' sttU'lneffeetuaL  Sometimes  Leo  appeared 
to  have  serious  intentions  of  entermg  iisto  a  treaty,  and 
required,  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  states- of  Parma  and 
Fiacenza  should  be  guaranteed  to  the  'churcb,' the  refusal  of 
which  he  conceived  would  afford  him  a  suiicient  apology  for 
joining  the  cause  of  the  allies.  At  o^er  timfes  he  is  said  to 
have  made  propositions,  coitt<^ed'  in  «uok  ambiguous  terms,  as» 
when  assented  to,  ahmys  required  fuifther  BX^danotions,  And 
which  left  the  n^otiations  in  the  same  estate  of  suspease  as 
when  the  treaty  b^un.  The  French  and  ItaHan  writers  are 
agreed  in  considering  the  condact  of  the  pontiff  *on  this  occasion 
as  the  restdt  of  arti^ce  and  disingenuottsBess'^l  but  they  appear 
not  sufficiently  to  have  attended  tothe  diffievlties  of  his  situii* 
tion,  or  at  least  not  to  have  made  sufficient  sbUowaiiee  for  them, 
As  head  of  the  church,  and  both  by  his  diipMition  and  office, 
the  acknowledged  arbiter  ^ and  medivtor  of  Europe,'  he  ought 
not  perii^s  to  haye  been  s(^cited  to  take  a  decided  part  in 
the  threatened  hostilities;  and  as  a  piisee  whose  temporal' 

-* GuiodKrd.  lib.  zii.  f  L%ue -de  Gtmb.> Ht.  iv.   %  MentU^Aunx^ voW z. p.  107. 
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authority  was  supported  rather  hy  puhlic  opinion,  and  the 
favour  of  surrounding  states,  than  hy  his  own  forces,  it  was 
evident  that  he  could  not,  without  endangering  his  own  safety, 
accede  to  the  propositions  of  the  king.  If,  therefore  the 
reiterated  efforts  of  the  French  monarch  to  engage  the  pope  in 
his  interests,  were  not  followed  hy  the  consequences  which  he 
wished,  they  were  followed  hy  such  as  he  might  reasonahly 
have  expected,  and  instead  of  inducing  the  pope  to  unite  the 
power  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  states  with  the  arms  of 
France,  compelled  him,  in  conformity  with  his  former  maxims, 
to  emhrace  the  cause  of  the  allies.  In  the  month  of  June  he 
issued  a  monitory,  suhjecting,  in  general  terms,  all  those  who 
should  again  disturh  the  states  of  the  church,  and  in  particular 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  to  the  penalties  of  exconununication  ;* 
and  in  July,  he  openly  acceded  to  the  general  league  expressly 
formed  for  the  defence  of  Milan.  Nor,  if  a  decision  could  no 
longer  he  delayed,  can  it  he  denied,  that  in  making  this  elec- 
tion, he  chose  the  part  that  did  the  most  credit  to  his  character, 
or  that  an  opposite  conduct  would  have  rendered  him  deservedly 
liahle  to  the  suspicion  of  having  sacrificed  his  principles  and 
his  country  to  ike  favour  of  the  French  monarch,  and  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  own  family. 

The  first  decisive  indications  of  approaching  hostilities  ap- 
peared in  Genoa,  where  Ottaviano  Fregoso,  who  held  the  chief 
authority  in  that  city,  which  he  had  obtained  hy  the  favour 
and  preserved  hy  the  assistance  of  the  pope,t  unexpectedly 
relinquished  his  title  of  doge,  and  assumed  that  of  governor  for 
the  king  of  France.  That  so  bold  a  measure  could  not  be 
adopted  without  the  participation  and  encouragement  of  the 
king,  was  apparent ;  but  the  event  proved  that  the  eagemesa 
of  Fregoso  to  avail  himself  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  that 
were  to  be  the  rewards  of  his  defection,  had  prematurely  led 
him  to  this  treacherous  attempt.  The  Adomi  and  the  Fieschi, 
the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  were  vigilant  in  grasping 
at  any  opportunity  that  might  effect  his  ruin.  Uniting  their 
arms  with  those  of  Prospero  Oolonna,  who  commanded>  the 
forces  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  being  joined  by  six  thousand 
Swiss,  who  had  already  arrived  in  Itoly,  they  proceeded  to- 

♦  I/anig,  vol.  u.  p.  802,  f  Ap.  Fabr.  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  88. 
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wards  Genoa.  Fregoso  had  assembled  for  lui»  defence  about 
fire  thousand  men  ;  but  conceiying  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  support  so  powoful  an  attack,  and  despairing  of  obtuning 
timely  aid  horn  France,  he  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  pope,  to  protect  him  from 
the  chastisement  which  his  treachery  had  so  justly  merited* 
Whether  Leo  believed  Fregodo  to  be  sincere  in  his  contrition^ 
or  whether,  as  is  much  more  probable,  he  was  unwilling  to 
exasperate  the  French  monarch,  certain  it  is,  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  exerted  his  authority  with  Golonna  to  prevent  the 
intended  attack,  and  a  negotiation  was  entered  into,  by  which 
Fregoso  was  allowed  to  retain  his  authority  as  doge,  on  his 
engaging  not  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  paying  to 
the  Swiss  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  an  indemnification 
for  their  expenses.* 

In  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  disgrace  which  he 
had  incurred  by  this  transaction,  Fregoso  is  said  to  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  Leo  X.,  in  which,  after  having  particu- 
larised all  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  alleged  all  the 
excuses  in  his  power,  he  finally  endeavours  to  rindieate  the 
steps  which  he  had  taken  by  the  example  of  the  pontiff  himself ; 
assuring  him,  *'  that  he  well  knew  it  would  be  difficult  to 
apologise  for  his  conduct,  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  a 
pivate  individual,  or  to  a  prince  who  considered  matters  of  state 
by  those  rules  of  morality  which  are  applicable  to  private 
life.  But  that  in  addressing  himself  to  a  sovereign,  who  was 
inferior  in  talents  to  no  one  of  the  age,  and  whose  penetration 
must  have  discovered  that  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted 
were  such  as  appeared  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his 
authority,  any  further  excuse  must  appear  superfluous  ;  it 
being  well  understood  that  it  was  allowable,  or  at  least  cus- 
tomary, for  a  sovereign  to  resort  to  expedients  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature,  not  only  for  the  preservation,  but  even  for  the 
extension  and  increase  of  his  dominions."  On  this  production, 
in  which  Fregoso  is  supposed  to  have  satirically  alluded  to  the 
conduct  of  the  pope,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  king  of  France, 
and  which  has  been  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  that  monarch 
against  Leo  X.t  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  it  was  written  to 

•  Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.    Murat.  An.  vol.  x.  p.  111. 

f  Ligue  de  Camb.  liv.  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  413.    Gulcdaid.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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fBwrailf  Hf^aljeostatntorfMBQ  JuAaUtbortty'lortthe  ^rodfletiao^of 
£i!«igA60»  i^rira,a  iUiiaiQHkkted,  to  «iect 'its  <  pncpoee  ;  ni.ii  waa 
ttddnMs^d  to  i^e  pdatiff  aftorwsmls^  it  wftSiflmungiatofolnroliim 
£oD  a.iQi^gpcuuunous  and.  -uiimenited .faiwur  ;  sand. ^ Aat. «t^  viiat- 
asei!  tiofte vitriMia  .prodiMied  (if .indeed  «tteh.a-4oc«anait. «ver 
ffldflted)  ita,«|)piication'was"Qqi)Blijfindoktnt  Mid<ahaiird  ;  the 
osmstexaon  botweea  Leo  X. and  Fnaiteid. I;be«rii3tg'aa aumlarity 
io  tihat  wMch.iBttbsiated  :betv^en  Fc^oea.and  the  pmsliffi  -wk) 
liAdanvested  lum  with  that  very  «iiiihoritj  whieh^he  hadreod^a- 
'vwarklr.  to  'per¥erti<to<purp«fies  .thewwost^oppoiitato  ikQ&eaior 
irhich  it  had  been  intimated  to  him. 

(Aa  soon  aa  theintentionaiof  the<popa  were.kaowBi  FnuMial. 
(thotfght  tpvopen.  to  diepense  witkither  ^»»testa  .onder  whkh^he 
Jaad .  made  aueh  •  ^fonmdahle  preparatioDS^ .  :«ad  ^tftavow:  hits  piu> 
pose  of  attempting  to  recover  the  states  of  Milan.  If  weLeon- 
^re  th&  measures  adopted,  by  Erancis  ^on  this  ocoaaiion.twith 
those  of  Charles  VIII.  about  tw^ity -years  before,  we  rdSall  be 
led  to  cQBcliide,  tiiat  of  all  .the  ol^ots.whielt'at  that  tame 
engaged  the. attention}  of  numkind,  the  destructive  acifioeei. of 
war  had  made,  the  most  i^id  prpgcess.  In  fact,  the  Qonu»«nee- 
ment'of  thedmodem  system  of  waif  are  is  to  be  refersed.to  this 
period,  when. the  disorderly  bodies  of  meroi^ary  troops,  idiepen- 
dent  on  their  own  .particular  leader,:  and  armed  in  various 
modes,  gave  way  to  .re^ar  levies,  duly  disciplined,'  and.  to 
those  immense  trains  of.  arfiUlery  which  Jbave  ever  since  .been 
found  the: most. efifeetualr implements  of  destructiion.  .In  ^e- 
paring  to.  carry  his..arm8  beyond  ihe  A!ps,  it  was,  however, 
necessary  that  Eraneis^  should  £rst  provide  for  his  security  at 
home.  The  proviDce  of  Gaseony  was  threat«aied  by  Ferdkiand 
of  Aragon,  and  that  of  Bivgundy  by  the  Helvetic  states.  .For 
the  defence  of  the  fonner  he  despatched  the  Si^u:  de  Lautrec, 
with  five  hundred  lances,  .and  about  five  thousand  infantcy, 
whilst  la  Tremouille  hastened:  to  Provence^  with  a  consid«*able 
body  of  troops,  to  prevent  the  inewsions  of  the*  Swiss.  The 
army  destined  for  liie  expedition  to  Milan  is  said,  to  iiave  con- 
sisted of  four  thousand  lances,c  bemg  double  the  number  retslned 
in  the  service  of  Louis. XII.,  and  which. may  be  oconputed,  with 
their  usual  attendants,  at  twenty  thousand  cavahry;  but  .the 
accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  questioned,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable the  number  employed  in  thij  ^service  did  not.  greatly 
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-lexceed  half  that  asnaunt.*  Ta  these  were  adied :  aevesaliai^ 
iiNMlies.)of  inESEkatry^  as- well  Germans  as  French^  amounting  in 
'^e- whole'  toiipwards  >of  thirty  thousand  men,  cind  a  muchimore 

•  feottidable  tmn  of  artillery  than  had  eiier  before  been  eeUeeted. 
On-aniTing'in/the.LieBese,  where,  they  vnere  iiireeted  toassem- 

«hle^ 'tiiey  were  also  joined  by  I^ro  Navaero,  at'ihe!.<haadx>f 
;ten.  thouiand  Bisoayans,  or  Basque  infantry, whonx  ho. had 
.Baised,  radier  ^y  the  credit  o£. his. military  refpisiiaJfciQn^  Idaan  fay 
the  infinence  of  his  rank  or  hia  peouiiiary  EeBourees.  This 
€elehiaUed  officer,  who.  had  long  held  a  eonspieoeuS'  conDtaad  in 
the  Spanish  army,  after  haying  been  made  apfiaooer  at  the  battle 
o£  Eav^ma,^  had  remained  in  confinement ;-  his.^eaptorhaTiiig 
demanded  as  his  ransom  twenty  thousandfold  crownsy  which  his 
ayaricious  soyereign  had  r  reused  to  pay.  On  the^aecesdon  of 
Fziancis  to  the.thrcme,  he  found  Nararro  lax^ishlng  in  priaon, 
.and'  being  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  attadbang  such  a  man 
to  his  interests,  he  paid  his  ransom,  and^ve  him  the  command 
of  a  troop  of  Biscayans,  his.conmtr^nnen.  Nayarro,  although 
of  mean  extraction,  had  a  sense  of  hocKWC  and*  fidelity^  the  cri- 
terion of  an  eleyated  mind.  Before  he  would  accept  the  bounty 
of  the  king,  ho  again  addressed,  himself  to  his  formes,  sovereign, 
once  more  entreating  to  be  liberated,  and.repkced  .in  his  for- 
mer employ.  On  the  reiterated  refusal  of'  Fecdiaasid,  Na- 
yarro  transmitted  to  him  a  resignation- of  all  tiie  gmnts  which 
had  been  made  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  seryi0es,.and  took 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French  monarch,  to  whom  his 
talents  and  expeii^ice  were  of  singular  service,  . and  to  whom 
he  ever  afterwards  r,etained  an  imshaken  fidelity. 

Nor  were  the  allied  powers  remiss  in  preparing  for  the 
defence  of  Italy «  The  moyement  of  troops  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  country  far  exceeded  any  receait  example. 
After  having  reduced  Fi^goso,  doge  of  Genoa,. to  obedience, 
Prospero  Oolonna,  at.  the  head  of.  the  Milanese  forces,  has- 
tened into  Piedmont  to  oppose  the  jentrance  of  the  French. 
The  viceroy  Cardona,  with  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
Spaniards,  directed  his  march  towards  Yicenza,  then  occupied 
by  the  Venetian  general  d'Alviano  ;  who,  not  being  prepared 
to  contend  with  so  great  a  force,  retired  in  haste  to  the  Brentel ; 

*  Murat*  Ann*  voL  z.  p.  111.    Bat  Guicdardmi  ftatet  the  foieet  at  50,000. 
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in  consequence  of  which  Yicenza  was  plundered,  and  ita 
stores  of  proyisions  sent  to  Verona.  The  Swiss  pouring  down 
in  large  bodies  from  the  mountains,  had  increased  their  army 
to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Another  body  of  Milanese 
was  stationed  at  Cremona,  to  repress  the  depredations  of 
Benzo  da  Geri,  who  from  his  fortress  at  Crema,  continued  to 
harass  the  surrounding  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  pope 
despatched  his  brother  Giuliano,  as  general  of  the  church> 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand  Roman  cavalry,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  infantry,  to  Bologna,  whilst  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  as  general  of  the  Florentine  republic,  with  two 
thousand  horse,  and  six  thousand  foot,  took  his  station  in  the 
vicinity  of  Piacenza.* 

The  viiews  of  the  adverse  parties  were  now  fully  disclosed ; 
and  whilst  Francis  I.  was  on  the  point  of  passing  the  Alps 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August,  the  league  between 
the  pope,  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  the  king  of  Aragon, 
the  states  of  Florence  and  of  Milan,  and  the  Swiss  cantons, 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  in  Naples,  Rome,  and  other  principal 
places. t  At  the  same  juncture,  Henry  VIII.  sent  an  envoy 
to  the  French  monarch,  to  admonish  him  not  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  Christendom  by  carrying  his  arms  into  Italy ;  }  but 
opposition  and  exhortation  were  now  alike  ineffectual ;  and 
Francis,  having  passed  with  his  army  into  Dauphiny,  was 
there  joined  by  Robert  de  la  Marck,  at  the  head  of  the 
celebrated  handes  noires,  who  were  equally  distinguished  by 
their  valour  in  the  field  and  by  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  which 
they  espoused. 

In  order  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  allies,  whilst  the 
French  army  were  passing  the  Alps,  Francis  had  despatched 
a  flotilla  with  four  hundred  men  at  arms  and  ^ye  thousand 
foot,  under  the  command  of  Aymar  de  Prie,  with  orders  to 
possess  himself  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  On  their  arrival  at 
Savona,  that  place  immediately  capitulated.  Fregoso  had  now 
obtained  a  better  opportimity  of  deserting  his  friends  than  had 
before  presented  itself.  That  he  might  not,  however,  a 
second  time  incur  the  imputation  of  treachery,  he  despatched 

♦  Murat    Annali  d*Ital.  vol.  x.  p.  112. 
t  Murat.  Annali  d*Ital.  4:  Guicciard.  lib.  zii.  vol.  iL  p.  89. 
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messengers  to  the  duke  of  Milan  to  request  instant  succour 
from  the  allies ;  and  as  this  did  not  speedily  arrive,  he 
opened  the  gates  of  Genoa  to  the  French,  and  raised  their 
standard  in  the  city.  The  French  general  haying  accom- 
j^ished  his  object  without  bloodshed,  and  being  now  reinforced 
by  a  body  of  troops  from  Fregoeo,  proceeded  to  Alexandria 
and  Tortona,  of  both  which  places  he  possessed  himself  without 
difficulty,  although  the  viceroy  Cimlona  was  strongly  in* 
trenched  at  Castalazzo  ;  and  even  the  city  of  Asti  soon  after- 
wards surrendered  to  the  French  arms. 

Whilst  this  detachment  was  thus  successfully  employed, 
the  body  of  the  French  army,  under  the  command  of  Trivulzio, 
marshal  of  France,  was  effecting  its  passage  over  the  Alps. 
They  did  not,  however,  follow  the  usual  track,  from  Grenoble 
to  Susa,  although  it  afforded  the  greatest  facility  for  the 
conveyance  of  artillery ;  having  had  information  that  the 
Swiss  were  assembled  there  in  great  force  to  oppose  their 
progress,  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  French  to  effect  their  passage  in  any  other  part.  Choos- 
ing, therefore,  rather  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  a  new  and 
unexplored  pass,  than  to  attempt  to  force  their  way  in  the 
face  of  a  bold  and  active  enemy,  who  might  annoy  them 
at  every  step,  they  bent  their  course  to  the  south,  and  pro- 
ceeded between  the  maritime  and  Cottian  Alps,  towards  the 
principality  of  Saluzzo.*  In  this  undertaking  they  under*- 
went  great  labour,  and  surmounted  incredible  difficulties,  being 
frequently  obliged  to  hew  through  the  rocks  a  path  for  their 
artillery,  and  to  lower  the  cannon  from  the  precipices  with 
which  the  country  abounds.  Having,  however,  no  fear  of  an 
attack,  they  divided  their  force  into  different  bodies,  each 
taking  such  direction  as  appeared  most  practicable,  and  in  six 
days  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Embrun.  The  Milanese 
general,  Prospero  Colonna,  lay  encamped  at  Villa  Franca, 
near  the  source  of  the  Po,  whence  he  intended  to  proceed 
towards  Susa,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  arms  with  those 
of  the  Swiss,  to  oppose  the  descent  of  the  French.  As  he  had 
not  the  most  remote  idea  that  the  enemy  could  have  effected  a 
passage  so  far  to  the  south,  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  an 

*  OnicciaicU   lb.  zii. 
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attack ;  but  the  Sieur  de  Palisae,  at  the  head  of  a  afraig 
detachment^  hawig  availed  himaelf  of  the  sornoes  of  tin 
neighbonriiig  peasantsi  siapnMd  him-  whilat  he  waa  seated,  at 
table,  and  having' dispersed  his.  troops,  made  him*  and  sevmal 
of  his- chief  officen  "prisenere.*'  .  This  tmerpeeted  and  dis- 
gnu»fal  erent,-  by  wlueh  a  goeat  and  experienced  conmumder, 
in  whose  abilities  and-  intfi^iity^the:afiied»  powers  had  the  > 
fullest  confidenee^.  waa  lost  to  their  cause,  added  to  the  sne^- 
cesses  of  Aymer  de  Prie^  spread,  atsuddea  panic  throughout' 
the  countiy,  and  was  more^partiealaily  felt  by  the  pope,  who, 
relying  on  the  consage  and  vigilanoe  of  <the  Swiss^:  had  Mat- 
tered himself  that  the.  Fsea(^: would  aot  be  Able4o  force  theb. 
way  into  Italy. 

As  the  measures  inwhioh  Leo  had'  cooeuied  for  die  public 
defence-  had?  been,  adopted  rather  through  compuMon»-  than . 
from  any  hogtile  dispssitian  to  tiie  French  monsnch,  for  'whom  he 
still  continued  to  prdess  the  highest  regard;  so  the* earnest 
of  success  which  Francis  had  already  obtained,  indueed  him  to 
relax  still  further  hi  his  opposition^  lest  he*  shouldt  eTentnally  - 
exasperate  the  youngr.' monarch  beyond  allhope  of  «reeoncilia* 
tion.    Hitherto  the. troops  of  the  church  had  taiken  noother . 
part  in  the  contest  than  8U<^  as  a^ieased  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  papal  territories.     Unable  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  a  camp,  Giuliano  de*  Medici  had  heen  attacked  by 
a  slow  fever,  in  consequence  of  which  he  relinquished  the" 
command  of  the  Roman  tro<^  to  his  iiephew  •  Lorenxo,  and 
retired  to  Florence,  in  hopfs  of  deriving  advantage  to  hb.: 
health  from  the  aic  of  his  natiTe  placeu     Three  days  after 
the  capture  of  Colonna»  Lorenzo  arrived  at  Modena)  between 
which  place  and  Seggio  he  stationed  his  troops^  the  only 
active  service  which  he  had  pffl*fonned  having  been  theexpuhdon 
of  Guide  Rangone  from  the  ferftress  of  Enbiera,   In  this  situation 
it  became  a  -sutject  of  serious  dehberation  wiih  the  pope^ 
whether  he  should  oider^the  Boman  and  Florentine  troops  to 
hasten  and  join  the.  Swiss,,  who  were  obliged  to  retire  before 
the  French  in  all  directions,  or  should  avail. himself  of  the 
opportunity  which  might  yet  remain,  of  a  reconciliation  with 
the  French  monarch...    In  consulting .  his  principal  advisers^ 

*  Murat.  Aiui.4['Ital»ToLx.f.  114. 
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hft  fMB^^kt  tlii»iiiipi«teBi  cwn  «  greai  dkeisily  of  MXfUmm 
anm^thlm.  T&^^caidimlda  Bibbiena^  and  other  cwuliwB^ 
aotOBteil  rolli^  bjT^  their -fean:  oith*  Franeh,  ibaa  hj  a* 
d«liberati»  oensidtiMieD-  oftfae'  cinniBulneea  in  .wfaieh  the- 
BeawpfHailiff  %rB«»ylaced»  .eagmgiiy  addsed  him  to  hlimilute 
hiiBi0tf  to^tb»4dti^i-  Tkef'TopiMttnledl  tahim:th*t»tha.dviE^ 
of  •  Fsrars'  weald>t  mdoiMeitty .  sow  tfaia  oppartautj  ta* 
rcMPwr^hii  .<»tie»HoffMedeBa:and  )B4l§g;ioi^  and-^that  ithe-  Ben* 
tiiRili-  iwouldtficolike  -nmrnaafi  ropowoea  ^theniadires  .of-  Bolegaa; 
o»  which' taeeeiint.'it'i'Wovld  bef-maro  pmdeBt^  foiu-the  pope^ 
rather'  to*  ^  reihi^ih  *■  thoa»  phwey  ■  >  vohmtarily;  than :  by  an 
ohiliwite  aad  hupelefle*  defeMe^-  ta  emhiigea-  the  fia£rty  of  the* 
fitaile»«l  the^'charahs-  Thia^p1laitillDimoaA  adi^ke  was,  h«w<^ 
eveiV!  offmeA*' hf*ihB'^tomim  of  .'the  ^saidinal  de'  Medici» 
wh0^ha«iiBg*ia)tii9r''beeB'appeintBd'legato  .-of  Bolegsa,  >  and  coo* 
cdmBg  4hiit»4hd  dii^vaiw^of  itr  AiureDder  wauld  <be •  imputed .  ia 
hJJKC^imwie,  ediertedthe  popf  notto  reiinquidi.'  todifffarner* 
t^fv«iite)^oiiv^f^/th6^lieBtkicitie»in  the  eeelesiaatieaLi  state,-  nor* 
ti»deMi4'a^*iMii  aaiieie  theee4ioble*aBd'tespeetahle  inhabitants^' 
who  had- 'adhendd' wi^  suoh  unshahenrfidelity'to^hiB  inteneate.* 
These  repreaoBtatioiis,  whi^ithe'eaidiiial  enforced  by  fiieqiieBti 
meseengere  from  iBtdo^ay^  arer*8aidi.to^h»v«  had^a.'great  effee^ 
oathe  mind  ^ofth^pope,  who  'Teaoitredxnol^'tOiisumRdeF*  any- 
part  of: -his  tenvtoriee^Mintil  he  waa  comp^edt-toitby  iiTe«* 
sietible  necessity.-  If, '  howvrer,  *  on/ the  •  one  hand  he- 'did  net 
abAadon'  himsefr'  ta>  despairf  :on2»  the^  other,  he*  diduDei>  thhik 
it  adwsable  to  tahe«  the'most^cenapietteiis '^MB-ttamcfag'  the 
allies '  in  •  opposiDg^the  •  progress  of  the*>kiiig^  bnt-  dir eeted  hia 
general,  Lorenao^-  ta-keep>hhp  etaiioD  -oii'the-seuth  toithePo.* 
At  the  sameitime  he  dee^vtdied'to  iFraaeiB  J.  hie  confid^tiaL 
ewnff  Oiutltte  da  Tivoh^-  for; the  parpeee-  of  endeavouring, 
by  the  assistance  >of '  the  •duke '  ofr  SaiMff,-  to  teffeei^a  *iiew  treaty ; 
or  at  least  •  for.  •  the  -  purpose^-  aaz-it:  ■  has^  «been.  with  *  no  enudl 
probability  conjectured,  that  in  case  the  monavohisheuld* prove 
aaeeesefiil,  the^  popa  might  be  f(llHid<>  inivopen*  negotiation 
witir''hhn.* ' 

Khr  -did  the>  alUba 'of^tbe*  pepe^thet^wiss  alone  exoepted/ 
diioonFer^any  gieator  inoliiwHett«^thJnr.hhii8elf 'to  oppose  the 
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|Krogress  of  the  French.  The  emperor  elect  did  not  appear  on . 
this  occasion  either  in  his  own  person,  or  hy  his  representa- 
tives. The  viceroy  Cardona,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  army, 
after  having  long  waited  in  vain  at  Verona  for  the  reinforce- 
ments in  men  and  money  which  Maximilian  had  promised  to 
furnish,  quitted  that  place,  and  proceeded  to  Piacenza,  to  join . 
the  troops  under  the  command  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  In  the 
mean  time  Francis  had  arrived  with  the  remainder  of  his  army 
at  Turin,  where  he  had  met  with  a  splendid  reception  from  his 
near  relation,  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy.  As  the  Swiss 
found  themselves  closely  pressed  hy  the  French,  and  wholly 
unsupported  by  their  allies,  who  ought  to  have  felt  a  much 
greater  interest  in  the  cause  than  themselves,  they  listened 
to  the  representations  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  endea- 
voured to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them  and  the  king. 
Nor  is  it  milikely  that  his  efforts  would  have  been  successful, 
had  they  not  been  frustrated  by  the  remonstrances  and  exhor- 
tations of  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  who  being  irreconcileably  adverse 
to  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  possessing  great  influence 
wnong  his  countrymen,  stimulated  them  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  persevere  in  the  cause.  He  also  repaired  to  Piacenza, 
where  he  previdled  on  Cardona  to  furnish  hun  with  a  supply  of 
seventy  thousand  ducats,  and  a  body  of  five  hundred  cavaJry, 
under  the  command  of  Lodovico  Orsino,  count  of  Pitigliano, 
with  which  he  returned  to  his  countrymen ;  who,  upon  this 
reinforcement,  rejected  the  overtures  of  the  king,  and  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  bringing  him 
to  a  decisive  engagement.  The  arrival,  at  this  juncture,  of 
fresh  levies  of  their  countrymen,  confirmed  them  in  this  resolu- 
tion ;  and  although  some  of  their  leaders  were  still  desirous  of 
an  accommodation,  yet  the  increasing  activity  and  energetic 
harangues  of  the  cardinal,  had  inflamed  their  resentment  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  army  breathed  only 
war  and  revenge.^ 

During  these  negotiations,  the  Swiss  had  quitted  Novara  on 
the  approach  of  the  king,  who,  after  a  cannonade  of  some 
days,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  on  terms  which 
secured  to  them  their  safety  and  effects.  He  thence  hastened 
to  Pavia,  which  instantly  surrendered  to  his  arms,  and  passing 
the  river  Tesino,  he  despatched  Trivubdo  with  the  advanced 
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guard  towards  Milan,  in  expectation  that  the  inhabitants  would 
openly  espouse  his  cause.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. The  sufiFerings  which  they  had  experienced  on  the 
last  incursion  of  the  French  had  taught  them  the  danger  of  a 
premature  avowal  of  their  sentiments,  |md  they  therefore  deter- 
mined to  remain  neutral,  if  possible,  imtil  the  event  of  the 
contest  was  known.  In  order,  however,  to  mitigate  the  resent- 
ment of  the  king,  who  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Buffalora, 
ihey  despatched  an  embassy  to  him,  to  entreat  that  he  would 
not  attribute  their  reluctance  to  obey  his  summons  to  any 
disrespect  either  to  his  person  or  government,  but  that  after 
having  suffered  so  much  on  a  former  occasion  by  their  attach- 
ment to  his  predecessor,  they  trusted  they  should  not  now  be 
called  upon  to  adopt  such  a  conduct  as  might  expose  them  to 
the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  The  difficulty  of  their  situation 
justified  in  the  mind  of  the  monarch  the  temporising. neutrality 
which  they  professed ;  and  with  equal  prudence  and  generosity 
he  declared  himself  satisfied  with  their  excuse. 

From  Bufialora  the  king  proceeded  to  Abbiategrasso,  whilst 
the  Swiss  assembled  in  great  numbers  at  Gallerata.  In  this 
situation  the  duke  of  Savoy  renewed  his  pacific  negotiations, 
and  having  given  audience  to  twenty  deputies  sent  to  him  with 
proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss,  he  so  far  coincided  in  their 
representations  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  farther  treaty, 
for  the  completion  of  which  he  afterwards  went  to  Gallerata, 
where  the  terms  of  the  proposed  reconciliation  were  explained 
and  assented  to.  It  was  there  agreed,  that  sip.  uninterrupted 
peace  should  be  established  between  the  king  and  the  Helvetic 
states,  which  should  continue  during  his  life,  and  ten  years 
after  his  death ;  that  the  territories  which  the  Swiss  had 
usurped  in  the  valleys  of  the  Milanese  should  be  restored,  and 
the  pension  of  forty  thousand  ducats  paid  to  them  from  the 
state  of  Milan  abolished  ;  that  the  duke  of  Milan  should  have 
an  establishment  in  France  under  the  title  of  duke  of  Nemours, 
should  ally  himself  by  marriage  to  the  reigning  family,  enjoy 
a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  francs,  and  have  an  escort  of  fifty 
lances.  For  these  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss,  they 
were  to  receive  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  claimed  by  them 
under  the  treaty  of  Dijon,  and  three  hundred  thousand  for  the 
restoration  of  the  valleys,  retaining  four  thousand  men  in  aims 
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tlbr  the  serriee^of 4he  king.  In  this  tceiaty <^the  pope^in OMeite 
relinqukked  Panna  .and  Piacenza,  the  'emperor,  the  duke  of 
Sa¥Oj,  and  the  marqiiiB  of  Monferratov  were  included  as  parties . 
•and  aUies,  but  no  mention  wias  made  ;^therjof  his  Cath<^ic  ma- 
.jeaty  or  the  Veneii&nsiijor  of  any  other  •  of  the  Italian  states.* 
The  ti'eaty  ira8»  hoiraver,  noeMner  coneluded  than  it  was  broken, 
•in  consequence^ of  !the  fnriival.tof  fresh  'bodies  tof  Swiss,  who, 
holding.'the  Enenehan-  contempt;  refnsed  to  adhere  to  the  eon- 
ditions  agreed-upon  ;  whereby  mreh  a  dWeraity' of  opinion  arose 
among  thsm,  that^althicmgh  the'ichief  part  of  theiarmy  figi»ed 
•to  remainfor  thekdefence  ofvMtlan^  great  numhers  quitted. the 
field,  and  rotiredtorwards  Oomo^  on  theirroturn  to  ^ir  naiiVe 
reountry. 

This  defection  of  a  part  x>f  the  Swiss  army  was  not,  howerrer, 
<^  important-  as  to  idamp  the  ardRNir*of  the  rest.  A  body  of 
thirty^fiye  thousand  men>  aecustomed  ito  netory^.aad  inflamed 
with  the  ezpeotatioiis 'of  an.  immense  booty,*presentleda  fi»r- 
midable  barrier  to  the  pn)giess  of  :the  king.  In  retiring  from 
Verona^to  PiaeoEizaf  Cardona  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of ;  the 
Venetian  general.  D'AlTiano;  who  having  the  eommandof  An 
army  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men,. had  assured  the  king 
that  he  would,  find  sufficient  emplotymient  for  the  Spanish 
troops.  No  sooner^  therefore,  if  as  he  infoimed  of  the  moTe- 
ments  of  Gardoiia,ithan  he  quitted  his  station  in  the  Polesine, 
and  passing  the  Adige,  proceeded  ahmg  the  banks* of  the  Po 
towahis  Cremona,  with  a  celerity  wholly  unexampled  in  the 
commanders  of  those  times,  and  which  he  was  himself  aaeus> 
tomed  to  compare  to  the  rnpid?  march  of  €l«udius  Nero,  when 
he  hastened  to  oppose  the  progress  of  lAsdrubal.  On  the 
approach  of  B'Alyiano^  Eraneis:  proceeded  tof  Marignano,  for 
•the  purpose  not  only  <of  afi^rding  the  Yenetian  genecal  an 
opportunity  of  joining.  Jthe I  French  army,  » but  also  of  pre- 
yenting  the  union  .of  the  Swiss  with  the  Spanish  and  papal 
troops. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  a  gecMtral  maxim: in-  the. history  of 
-military  tmnsactions,  that  the  efforts  made  by  separate  pow^s 
in  alliaftce  ^fith  each  other. are  inferior  to  those  made  with 
•equal  forces  by  a  single  power.     On  saeh  occasions  the  post  of 

*  Gnacdard.  UIk xii.  vol.  iL.p.  92.  ,  Zigue  de  Comb.  liv.  t.  vol.  ii..p..435. 
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danger  is  wiUin^y  .«meeded  4o  *tiioeeuirIio  eooose  to.toket^e 
iMd,  and*  the  pn^Mrtionate  aid  .to.ibe  rgmn  by  eachupttty 
becomes  at*  length  so  ■ieely>balaneed,:that..''th&«oiniD0n  «aufle 
is  often^vBieHficed  to  Tain  ^tisdtions.anddiatnislful>  timidity, 
^leh  was  *th&  sttuatiiin  'Of  the  Spaiush  gmraral  Ganioiia.  and .  of 
Lorenzo  de'iMedici  atPiaeenza  ;  where,  whilst  ifMieh. of  thstm 
fllmtuiatedHthe-'Othep^to  pass  (the  Po  tonthe^aid  of  the  Swiss, 
neitiier  bf  themeedd.  be  pperailad  upositoitake  the  ficst  step 
for  liiat  .piii^»ose.  ''  In  -excolpatien^howevervtof^the  (Spaniards, 

'  it-  is  all^^ed  tiiat  Ginthioda'TWoli,  thecaroytiof  ihe.i-pope  to 
Eraneis  I.,  hvrtn^kean. setaddzupon . by>the  SpaBashitroopsy was 
eompeUed  -to  disclose  (thetpcrposobfthia  mk»skui^dn>«Kmaiaqttcnee 
of  whkh  Oardona  lost  «li. farther coMdaneet. in  the  aid  of- the 
pap  al.troops  ;  and  to  thisit  is  added,  that  Loraazothadi  himself 
aeoredy  dee^tohed  a. messenger 'to  thet  hipg,  ito,  assure  him, 
iJiat  inoppoN&g  hi» araiStheJbad.no. other. motive,  than  that  of 
ebedienee^to  the. commatndst of )the' papal tsee, aadithat he slaoold 
aTait  hiaa^lf  of  «very  oppoctonity,  «onfiisteiitly  with  his  own 

•hoooor,  of  showing  him  hew  sinoeiely.heoYas;attaehed  (to  his 
interests.  The  .ooaanmng .testimony  of^thdihistoriiansiof  ^se 
timesrmay  be' admitted « as  <ei«idea€ei<»f£acts^' which:  the  tempo- 
rising course  of  oonducti  adopted  by^the  pope  on  tthistioecasion 
renders  highly  probable.  But  itiis  equity  pi1i>l»ye'that  Gar- 
dona  availed  himself  >  of  tbese^ircumsteBaea  ASihis  justification 
for.not  doing  that: whieh  he^  would* equally ikwrer^deelitted' doing 

iiad  they  never 'OooiEred.  <  Eeidtnand  of /.Asagon^  was  at .  least 
as  indeeisiv&c^asithe  panliff,^and  Gaidiana  welli  knew  the:  dispb- 
ai^n  of  hi»  (Sovereign.  vBayiafteE^daywaSi.  appointed  .for  :the 
passage  of  ihe  Poy-anda  partjofvthe'SpanisK  armji  had.  at  ooe 

■  tame'made'  a-BMrement  <fort,:that.'<pw^08e,^but  a-ipretextvieas 

<  easily  fi«Bid.for^tikeir>]»t£Bat  ;»4andithe8wiBa;  deserted  by^ those 
aUks  who  had'caUedJor  their, aidfwiere'lsftj  almost  alone,  to 
support  a-'Contestt which. was <  to.'  decide; the  late  of*  Mikn^  and 
perhaps  the  indapeadaoceof  Italy. 

At the» eeioekunon oftoneof  those  in&muiatory  exhortations 
with  whaehthe^cardinAl^of  Sion^wasi.a«ustomedt  to.iuirangtte 
his  eountryioen;  the  iieaohztionvwas « ad<^ted  instantly  ;to^  attaiok 
ike  Erauch,  although  only. abouttwo  hours  of  day-lightTemamed. 
By  a  rapid  and  unexpected  march  the  whole  body  of  the  Swiss 
presented   tliem»^yes   before  the   French    encampments  at 
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Harignano,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September,  1515.  The 
attack  immediately  commenced.  Their  impetuosity  was  irre- 
EDstible.  The  intrenchments  were  soon  carried,  and  a  pai*t  of 
the  artillery  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  As 
the  French  recovered  from  their  surprise,  they  began  to  make 
heaa  against  their  adversaries,  and  the  horse  joining  in  the 
action,  a  dreadful  engagement  took  place,  which  continued  with 
rarious  success  and  great  slaughter  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
During  this  contest  Francis  was  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  and 
received  several  wounds.  The  handes  noires,  whom  the  Swiss 
had  threatened  with  total  extermination,  contributed  with  the 
"French  GencUxrmerie  to  retrieve  the  loss.  The  darkness  of 
the  night,  although  it  did  not  terminate  the  contest,  rendered  it 
for  a  time  impossible  for  the  combatants  to  proceed  in  the  work 
ai  destruction ;  and  an  involuntary  truce  of  some  hours  took 
place,  during  which  both  parties  kept  the  field,  impatiently 
waiting  for  that  light  which  might  enable  them  to  renew  the 
engagement.  Accordingly,  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  battle 
again  commenced,  when  it  appeared  that  the  French  monarch 
had  availed  himsdf  of  this  interval  to  arrange  his  artillery,  and 
to  reduce  his  troops  into  better  order  than  when  they  had  been 
attacked  on  the  preceding  day.  The  vanguard  was  now  led 
by  the  Sieur  de  Palisse  with  seven  hundred  lances  and  ten 
thousand  German  infantry.  The  body  of  the  army  under  the 
royal  standard  was  commanded  by  the  king,  and  consisted  of 
eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  ten  thousand  Germans,  ^ve  thousand 
Gascons,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery  directed  by  the  duke  of 
Bourbon.  Trivulzio  led  the  corps  de  reserve,  which  consisted 
of  five  hundred  lances  and  Gre  thousand  Italian  infantry.  The 
light  infantry,  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  de  Chita  and 
the  bastard  of  Savoy,  brother  of  the  king,  were  ordered  to  act 
aa  circumstances  might  require.*  The  attack  of  the  Swiss 
was  now  supported  with  unshaken  firmness.  A  detachment 
which  was  intended  to  surprise  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
army  was  intercepted  by  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  and  pursued  by 
Ae  Basque  infantry  of  Pietro  Navarro,  who  put  every  man  to 
the  Bwoid.t  After  having  resisted  the  charge,  the  French 
became  the  assailants.     Francis  at  the  head  of  his  Gendarmes 

*  Mont.  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  116.         '   f  Planta's  Helv.  Confed.  vol,  iL 
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first  mftde  an  impression  on  their  line  ;  but  the  numbers  of  the 
Swiss  were  so  great,  and  their  courage  and  discipline  so 
exemplary,  that  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  repulsed* 
had  not  D*Alyiano  at  that  moment  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
combat,  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  select  and  intrepid  body  of 
cavalry,  and  by  the  cry  of  Marco^  the  war  signal  of  the  Vene- 
tians, given  new  courage  to  the  French  and  dispirited  the 
ranks  of  their  adversaries,  who  conceived  that  the  Venetian 
army  had  at  this  juncture  joined  in  the  engagement.  After 
sustaining  the  contest  for  several  hours,  the  Swiss  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  palm  of  victory ;  but  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  had  the  firmness  and  resolution  to  form  in 
regular  order,  and  to  quit  the  scene  of  action  under  such  dis- 
cipline, that  the  French  monarch,  whose  army  was  exhausted 
by  watchfulness  and  fatigue,  did  not  venture  on  a  pursuit. 
Weakened  by  intestine  divisions,  deserted  by  their  allies,  and 
defeated  by  the  French,  they  hastened  to  Milan,  where  they 
demanded  from  the  duke  such  subsidies  as  they  knew  he  was 
wholly  unable  to  pay.  This,  however,  afforded  them  a  sufficient 
pretext  for  withdrawing  themselves  altogether  from  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  leaving  their  Italian  allies  to  the  mercy  of  the 
conquering  army.* 

The  battle  of  Marignano  is  justly  considered  by  both  the 
French  and  Italian  historians  as  highly  honourable  to  the 
gallantry  and  prowess  of  the  French  arms.*  The  example  of 
Francis  I.,  who  had  in  the  course  of  the  conflict  repeatedly  ex- 
tricated himself  from  situations  of  imminent  danger  by  his  oivn 
personal  courage,  had  animated  his  soldiers  to  the  most  daring 
acts  of  heroism  ;  insomuch  that  Trivulzio,  who  had  before  been 
engaged  in  no  less  than  eighteen  important  battles,  declared 
that  they  resembled  only  the  sports  of  children  in  comparison 
with  this,  which  might  truly  be  called  a  war  of  giants.  The 
chevalier  Bayard  fought  at  the  side  of  his  sovereign,  where  he 
gave  such  proofs  of  romantic  courage,  that  Francis,  immediately 
after  the  engagement,  in^ted  on  being  knighted  by  him  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  The  ceremony  was  instantly  performed 
in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  Bayard,  making  two  leaps, 
returned  his  sword  into  the  scabbard,  vowing  never  more  to 

*  Gnicciard.  lib.  xiL 
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tmslieatli  :it  except  against  the^'Tiirks,  the' 'Saracens,  and  the 
Moors.*  'This  victory  is  chiefly  to.  be  attributed  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Trench  artillery  ;  but  the  arrival,  of  B'Alvianp, 
although  accompanied  by  so  small  a  body  of  sdidiers,  un- 
doubtedly- contributed  to  the  success  of  the  day.  The  number 
of  Swiss  lefd  dead  on  the  field  is  stated  by  different  historians  at 
eight,  ten,  fourteen,  and  even  fifteen  thousand  ;  whilst  the  loss  6f 
the  French  varies  from  three  to  six  thousand,  among  whom,  how- 
ever, were  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France.®  On  this  spot, 
polluted  with  carnage,  Francis  gave  orders  that  three  solemn 
masses  should  be  performed  ;  one  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
the  victory,  another  for  the  souls  of  those  ^ho  were  slain  in 
battle,  and  a  third  to  supplicate  the  restoration  of  peace.  'He 
also  directed  that  a  chapel  should  be  built  adjacent  to  the  field 
of  battle,  as  a  testimony  of  his.  gratitude,  and  a  permanent 
memorial  of  his  success. 

No  sooner  was  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Marignano  known 
at  Milan,  than  the  duke  Maximilian  Sforza,  accompanied  by 
his  general,  Giovanni  Gonzaga,  and  his  chancellor  and  confi- 
dential adviser,  "Morone,  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle,  which 
was  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Swiss,  Italian,  and  Spanish  soldiers.  The  inhabitants  bf 
Milan,  deprived  .of  dU  means  of  defence,  sent  deputies  to  the 
king  to  testify  their  entire  submission  to  his  authority  ;  but 
Francis  refused  to  enter  the  city,  conceiving  that  it  would  be 
derogatory  from  his  honour  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  place, 
the  fortress  of  which  was  yet  held  by  his  enemies.  Operations 
'  were  therefore  instantly  commenced  against  the  castle,  under 
the  directions  of  Pietro  Navarro,  who  promised  to  reduce  it  in 
less  than  a  month  ;  but  although  he  was  successful  in  destroy- 
ing a  part  of  the  fortifications,  it  is  probable  that  the  task 
which  he  had  imdertaken  would  have  required  considerable 
time,  had  not  the  assailants  found  means  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  the  principal  advisers  of.  the  duke.  Influenced  by  the 
treacherous  recommendation,  or  the  dastardly  apprehensions,  of 
Morone,  the  duke  was  induced  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, by  which  he  agreed,  not  only  to  surrender  the  fortress 
of  Milan,  and  that  of  Cremona,  which  was  yet  held  by  his. 

♦  Moreri,  Diet.  Hist.  art.  Bayard. 
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M&kia^*  bat  ako  to  reliaqwnh  for  ever  the  sorereignty  of  Mikn 
and  its  dependent  states.  As  a  compensation  for  these  ccmces- 
sionsy  Franeis  agreed  to  use  his  influence  with  the  pope  to 
appoint  Mazimiliaa  a  cardinal,  with  ecclesiastical  preferments 
and  benefices  to  the  annual  amount  of  thirty-six  thousand 
livres,  promiaing  to  pay  him  in  the  mean  tone  a  pension  to  the 
Hke  amount,  and  also  to  advance  him,  within  the  space  of  two 
years,  ]iinety*four  thomand  livres,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  own 
pleasure.  A  provision' was  also  made  for  the  other  members 
of  the  bouse  of  Sforza/  and  Morene,  who  negotiated  the  treaty, 
stipulated  tliathe  flbould  himself  enjoy  the  rank  of  a  «enator  of 
Milan,  with  the  office  of  master  of  re()iiest8  of  the  hotel  to  the 
king."^  Thus  terminated  the  Inrief  government  of  Maximilian 
Sforza;  without  his  baring,  by  his  misfortunes,  excited  in 
others  the  eensations  of  eympathy  or  regret  which  usually 
aee<Hnpany  those  who  i^uddenly  fall  from  high  rank  into  the 
medtoority  of  private  life.  The  only  observation  recorded  of 
him  upon  tbisfoecanon,  is  an  expression  of  his  satisfaction  on 
being  at  length  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Swiss,  the  per- 
secution of  &e  emperor  elect,  aild  the  deceit  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  ;  a  remark  which  is  no  proof  of  that  want  of  intellect 
which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  but-  which,  on  the  contrary^ 
ahows  that  he  had  compared  the  advantages  of  sovereignty 
with  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  tbat  attend  it,  and  had 
reeonciled  himself  to  that  destiny  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his- 
power  to  resist. 

The  -cautious-  pontiff,  who  had  waited  only  to  observe  from 
what  quarter  the-wiiidof  fortune  would  blow,  no  sooner  found 
that  the  French  monarch  had  defeated  the  Swiss,  and  subju- 
gated the^tate  of  Milan^  than  he  exerted  all  the  means  in  hi» 
power  to  obtain  the  favour  and  secure  the  alliance  of  the  con- 
queror. Had  he  stood  in  need  of  an  apology  to  his  allies  for 
this  apparent  versatility,  he  might  have  found  it  in  the  tempo- 
rising negotiatiwis  of  the  Swiss  before  the  engagement^  and 
their  speedy  desertion  after  it ;  in  the  hesitating  conduct  of 
the  vieeroy  Cardona;  and  the  total  inattention  of  the  emperor 
deot  to  the  interests  of  the  league  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  niueh  more  anxious  to  excuse  himself  to  the  king  for  the 
apparent' opposition  which  he  had  manifested  to  his  views,  than 
to  his  allies  foi  his  dereliction  of  a  cause  which  was  novr  become 
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hopeless  He  did  not,  however,  on  this  emergency  omit  the 
usual  forms  of  exhorting  his  associates  to  hear  their  mis- 
fortunes with  constancy,  and  to  repair  them  hy  their  courage  ; 
hut  whilst  he  thus  endearoured  to  support  a  consistency  of  con- 
duct in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  had  ah*eady  engaged  the  duke 
of  Savoy  to  unite  his  efforts  with  those  of  his  envoy,  Lodo- 
vico  Canossa,  to  effect  an  alliance  with  the  kbg.  In  truth, 
the  situation  of  the  pope  was  such  as  would  not  admit  of  longer 
delay.  Already  the  king  had  given  orders  to  construct  a 
hridge  over  the  Po,  for  proceeding  to  the  attack  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza  ;  and  although  a  veneration  for  the  Roman  see  might 
prevent  him  from  attacking  the  ecclesiastical  dominions,  this 
sentiment  did  not  apply  to  the  state  of  Florence,  which  had 
taken  a  decided  and  hostile  part  against  his  arms.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  pope,  the  king  was  not  averse  to  a  reconcilia* 
tion,  which,  whilst  it  relieved  him  from  those  spiritual  censures 
that  had  occasioned  such  anxiety  and  humiliation  to  his  predeces- 
sor, might  he  of  essential  service  to  him  in  securing  the  possession 
of  his  newly  acquired  dominions.  A  negotiation  was  accord* 
ingly  opened,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  pope  and  the  king 
should  mutually  assist  each  other  in  the  defence  of  their  respective 
dominions  ;  that  the  king  should  take  under  his  protection  the 
state  of  Florence  and  the  family  of  Medici,  particularly  Giu- 
liano,  the  hrother,  and  Lorenzo,  the  nephew  of  the  pontiff,  and 
should  maintain  to  them  and  their  descendants  the  authority 
which  they  enjoyed  in  the  Florentine  state.  In  return  for 
these  favoiuv  it  was  proposed,  that  the  pope  should  surrender 
to  the  king  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  ;  the  king  pro- 
mising, in  return,  that  his  suhjects  in  Milan  should  he  ohliged 
to  purchase  their  salt  from  the  ecclesiastical  states.  It  had 
also  heen  proposed  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  he  authorised 
to  inquire  and  determine  whether  the  Florentines  had  infringed 
their  treaty  with  Louis  XII. ;  in  which  case  he  should  impose 
upon  them  such  penalty  as  he  might  think  reasonahle,  the  king  * 
expressly  declaring  that  this  clause  was  introduced  rather  to 
satisfy  his  own  honour  than  for  any  other  cause.  But  although 
these  propositions  were  assented  to  hy  Canossa,  they  were  hy 
no  means  satisfactory  to  the  pope,  who  had  flattered  himself 
with  the  expectation  of  retaining  the  states  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza ;  and  would  gladly  have  postponed  the  ratification  of 
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tbe  treaty,  in  the  hopes  of  hearing  the  determination  of  the 
Helretic  diet  assembled  at  Zurich,  for  the  purpose  of  debating 
on  the  expedieocy  of  giving  fresh  succours  to  the  duke  of 
Milan.  But  Canossa  having  assured  the  pope,  that  the  French 
monarch  had  already  made  preparations  for  attacking  the  papal 
dominions  in  Lombardy,  and  despatching  a  body  of  troops  into 
the  Tuscan  states,  the  pope  had  no  alternative  but  to  conclude 
the  treaty.  He  did  not,  however,  ratify  it  without  some  modi- 
fications, the  principal  of  which  was,  that  the  Florentines 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  inquiry  with  respect 
to  their  pretended  breach  of  faith  to  Louis  XIL  It  was  also 
expressly  agreed  that  the  king  should  not  protect  any  feudatory 
or  subject  of  tiie  ecclesiastical  state  against  the  just  rights  of 
the  Roman  see  ;  a  stipulation  which,  although  expressed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  in  such  vague  and  general  terms  as  per- 
haps not  to  be  fully  understood  by  the  king,  had  objects  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance  in  view,  which  a  i^ort  time  sufficiently 
disclosed.' 

Francis  was  well  aware  that  the  pope  had  suffered  great 
mortification  in  being  deprived  of  the  territories  of  Parma  and 
Fiacenza,  and  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  for 
the  part  which  he  had  acted,  by  alleging  that  they  were  a  por- 
tion of  the  states  of  Milan  which  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  honour,  relinquish.  In  order,  however,  to  reconcile  the 
pope  to  this  sacrifice,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
amity  between  them,  he  requested  to  be  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view with  him,  which  on  the  part  of  Leo  X.  was  assented  to 
not  only  with  willingness  but  .alacrity.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  on  this  occasion  the  pontiff  conceived  that  he  might  be 
enabled,  by  his  eloquence  and  personal  address,  to  influence 
the  young  sovereign  to  admit  of  some  relaxation  in  the  severity 
of  the  terms  agreed  on  ;  or  at  least  that  it  might  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  indemnifying  himself  for  his  losses,  and  providing 
for  the  establisment  of  his  family  in  some  other  quarter.  He 
did  not,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  admit  the  king  into  either 
Rome  or  Florence,  but  named  for  that  purpose  the  city  of 
Bologna,  where  he  promised  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
saiT  arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  reception. 

£ncouraged  by  the  success  of  Francis  I.  the  Venetians 
began  to  entertain  hopes  that  they  should  be  enabled  to 
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reeorer  their  ^entiliientalposBeftsionB,  of  wkich  they' had  been 
disposBessed'  by  the  I^lperkilists^and  the^'  Spaniftrds^  -in  >coiibo« 
quence  of  the  league' of  Cambmy.     They  thoefwo  dei^at^^ed 
to  the  king  ai  Mbmi  an  embamy^  comiBtkigof  ^fonnof  their 
mosfeTespeetable'citizens,  to  ooBgratidatathiin.  ob>  hia  sueews^ 
and  to  coneup  with^^hiln^in'Biiab-nMaMaKaciis  m^hi  appeas.coit^ 
dttcive*  to  the  motofil' 'intereHis  of  hitnaelf  'and;. the  republic. 
The  ambsasadOre^^were'  aoaorapamed^by  the  learned  Battista 
Egnazio,  who  by  hift' extrsoidinary  acquivMBents  had  raiaed 
himself  from  ahtimble'  rank-  to  greats  conaidaralioii.cimong  hie 
conntrynienj  and<who  'upeii'  thia  oceasum  ganyianradditioQali 
proof  of  his  tdentsi-in  tbe'ceisiposition.offa  Latin ^pasegyfiv' on 
Francie  I.  in  heroieyeraO)  celebrating  hia  amTwb  in  Ita^,  and 
his  victory  ^otot  'the  Striss*.    Thia  poenuhei  so«h»/  afterwitrds^ 
published,  WTth  a  dedication t to. the 'chaaioellor>Da>Prai,  and  the. 
king,  asamorkof  hiaapprobationvgftvO'the  authon la aaadaillite i 
of  gold  with  hia  own* partrait'. * 

Whilst  the  Venetians  were  thus  soliciting  the  king/aad  pveK^ 
pfETing  their  'own  forces- for  the  recorery  of  ithein-'coiitiiiental 
posseBsiena,  the  sudden  deartih  of  theiF  chief  {geneond;.  Barton* 
lommee  D'Alviane,  which  happened  at  Gheddi  on  the  ^cat- 
day  of  October,  1515,  retarded  for  a  while  their.efforta:  and 
dispirited  their  troopa.  During'  twenty-five  days,. the  Venetian 
fioldiera,  then  proceeding  to  the  attaek  of  Breaeta,' carded  Alongi 
with  them  in  great  pomp'  the  body  of  their vfavof«srste'cem>* 
mander,  deltermined  to  -  convey  it  to  Venioe  .fop  dntemmrt*  Nor 
weidd  they 'Condescend  to  aak  a  paasperafrom^Maro-AKtanio' 
Oolonna^  who-  then  commanded*  thelmpesial  iivopa^  it  having 
been  gallantly  observed  by  Theodore  TriTizdBio^eoiiain  of  the< 
marshal',  that  snoh  a  reifaest  ought  not  to  be  mgade  •  after  hiai 
death,  for<a'man  who^<  whilst  •  living,  had  never  feaned  his^ 
esemiee.  *• ' '  Hia  remaina  were  accordingly  intesrod  •  at.  Venice^ 
by  «.  deoiee  •  of  the  -  s^te,  with  extisaniidina]^  honouie;. .  Hie . 
funeral  >  oration  was  pronoaneed  by  the  cebbrated  A&drea 
Nlhvageio^  then  veiy  youngs  in  la  stminuof/  eloqneBee  which 
may  beconflidered'aa  the  eameat  of  hia  futme  celebrity.  If 
we  asaent  to  the  opinion: of  'Gkiiceiardini,  D'ALviono  waa  ralli^' 
a  brave  soldier  than  a  akilful  general.  He  waamotonlyfraqiiently 
d^eated^  but  it  had  been  >  observed  that  .whenever  he  held,  the 
chief' command'  he  had  never  obtained  -  the 'victorv.  .  Yet  it* 
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mmt'  be  confetaailttbst  the  nun  who  by  hi»  aolivity,  ooinnge» 
and  peraetreraneev  cMldfrailRitB  the  effmrtB  of  sueh  a  powerM 
ftlljanetr  aeiuKl.ibeen  formed' afiinst>the  Venetian  states,  had 
no  slight  pretBMMiB  toi  the  a|^hiiuse<  and-  gmtitade  of  his 
censtry;  Inths elefgan^Lads oiatien  of  Nuinagono^  which  yet 
rtmaias^-are  tbrieAy  enmnfimted  the  piindpal'  transaotions  >of 
hialife*;  andriveieam.fnHiiivthe  same  an^ority;  that^his  few ' 
honra  ofr  leisufe'weiw  sedulously 'dtiwoted  to>  the  cidtivation  of 
litesatatro}  dnwhiidi^e  hadmade  a  smoh  greater  proficieDcy  ihan 
conld  have  foeenexpeet0d>from  a  pcfson  devoted  to  the  ceas^ess 
dnfeM-  ef  a  miUtaiypfofeBBiema^ "  Of'  theeolidity  of  hia  judgment 
aftgMiffieifflU?  proof  may  beifomid  In'the  early  patronage  which ' 
he;affi]eded  tO'€!indMno:Fraea8teny,  who  wae destined  to  be* one 
o£  the'-'prineipal:  liteMryornvnentaof'the  age,  and  whOwas 
chidly  indebted«/to  this  celebmtod'commanddrfoi'  those  oppor- 
tttsltifiB'of  improfemeHt  wMoh:  have  «Qiifei»ed'  immortality  on  * 
hkname.. 

Theimportsntfthangev  whiehthad  taken  pli^ce' in  the  affairs^ 
of  Itidy^  natimdly  led  to « some  alt0r»tion:in  the  conduct  of  the 
pontiff  towaids.  the  other  eover^gneofi  EnrDpe^  and  particularly 
towasds  Honny  ¥111. ;  betareen«wh6m  and>Fran<»s  I.  a  degree^ 
o£  emulation ''had'  ariBen^iwhioh  was  ahiMbdy  sufficient^  appa- 
rSBLtj  Oh  the  deatb^of  rCtu^ibal'  Bambridge,  Wolsey  had 
sQoeeeded  him.  aa  •aTohbishop4  of  Tork*^  but  thiff  preferment, 
altboagh  it^inoreaaed  thei  r0vemieB,'«d]d«  not  gratify  i^  ambition 
of  this  aspiring  ecdesiastw,  who  had  flc^ttwed.  himself  With  the 
hope  of  oktainingf raise  the  hat  of  'a  <capdinal> lately  worn' by  his- 
predeesssoa*..  In  'softioiting'from  the  pope>  this  'distftflguished' 
faTonr,  Woloey  had  relied  on:  the'  assistance  of  ^Adbnan  de 
OonietOj  bishi^  of.BMh,  and  cardinal  of  S;  Clisogoncthe 
pcqie's  cottestor' imEngiand^' under  whom)  as  the  cardinal 
rended  at  Rome,  Polydoro'  Vkgilic  acted  as  suVeoDector.** 
The  cafdinaL  was  ^eithermnable' OF' unwilling  to  rendei*  the  ser- 
vice expected  $  and'  such  was*  tlio>  resentment  of' Wolseyj  who 
csnceived-  thai  he  had  t  been  ^  betrayed^  by >  him^  thftt  under  some 
tEfvial  pretext'  -  he  •  ^  seiaed' :  upon  'his  deputy  ^olydoro,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  ihe*  Tower;^  This  violent  -measiire  had  been  the 
sdbjeci  of  frequent  ^epressBtati^a  fhmi  the  court  of  Rome  ; 

e^sogwii  Ooa^  in  ftanew  Bart.  Liviaar,  p.  7/E8*  Tacuin. a53>&. 
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but  alihough  the  cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici  and  the  pope  him* 
gelf  had  written  to  the  king,  requesting  the  liberation  of  their 
agent,  he  still  remained  in  confinement.*  The  apparent  dis- 
respect thus  manifested  by  the  English  monarch  to  the  holy 
see,  had  induced  the  pontiff  to  listen  to  the  representations  of 
Francis  I.,  who  was  extremely  earnest  to  obtain  the  restoration 
of  Louis  Guillard,  ex-bishop  of  Toumay,  to  that  rich  benefice, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  intrusion  of  Wolsey. 
Whilst  the  pope  was  yet  hesitating,  not  perhaps  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  respectire  claimants,  but  as  to  which  of  the  rival 
sovereigns  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  attach  to  his  interests, 
the  success  of  the  French  arms  effected  a  speedy  decision,  and 
Leo  immediately  granted  a  papal  bull  for  restoring  Guillard  to 
his  benefice,  and  even  authorising  him  to  make  use  of  the 
secular  arm  for  obtaining  possession.  It  may  well  be  conceived 
that  this  measure  gave  great  offence,  not  only  to  Wolsey,  but 
to  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  lately  incurred  an  immense  expense 
in  fortifying  the  city  of  Toumay ;  and  warm  rei^onstrances 
were  made  upon  it  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  business  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  two  car- 
dinals, who  showed  no  great  disposition  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
termination.  In  the  mean  tune  Francis,  who  was  well  apprised 
where  the  chief  difficulty  lay,  conceived  that  if  he  could  obtain 
for  Wolsey  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  his  bishopric,  he  should  , 
find  no  further  obstacles  firom  that  quarter.  He  therefore  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  should  promote  his  interests  at 
Borne  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. t  In  Jthe  weighty  discussions 
now  depending  between  Francis  and  the  pontiff,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  cardinal  was  an  object  of  small  comparative  import- 
ance. The  promotion  of  Wolsey  to  that  dignity  was  determined 
on,  of  which  Francis  took  care  to  send  Wolsey  the  first  intel- 
ligence ;  and  at  a  consistory  held  for  that  purpose  on  the  tenth 
day  of  September,  1515,  he  was  the  sole  person  raised  to  that 
high  rank,  his  title  being  that  of  S.  Cecilia  trans  Tiberim. 
About  the  same  time  the  pope's  agent  in  England  was  liberated 
from  his  confinement ;  but  Wolsey,  having  obtained  nis  object, 
still  refused  to  relinquish  his  claims  to  the  bishopric  of  Toumay ; 
and  is  supposed  to  have  stimulated  his  sovereign  to  a  new 

*  Rymer,  torn.  vi.  pur.  i.  p.  105.  f  Herbert*!  Life  of  Henry  YIII. 
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quarrel  with  Francis,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  himself  a 
pretext  for  retaining  the  emoluments  of  his  see. 

The  arrangements  for  the  intended  interview  between  Leo  X. 
and  Francis  I.  at  Bologna  being  now  completed,  Leo  commu- 
nicated his  intention  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  some  of  whom 
Tcntured  to  insinuate  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  pontiff  to  receire  the  king  in  any  other  place  than  Rome. 
Without  regarding  their  suggestions,  he  directed  the  cardinals 
to  meet  together  at  Yiterbo  on  the  approaching  festival  of  All 
Souls ;  and'  to  the  absent  cardinals  he  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  same  effect.  On  his  quitting  the  city,  with  the 
intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  Florence,  before  he  proceeded  to 
Bologna,  he  intrusted  the  chief  authority  to  the  cardinal  Sode- 
rini,  brother  of  the  late  Gonfaloniere,  as  his  legate  ;  not  on 
account  of  his  own  attachment  to  him,  but,  as  it  was  supposed, 
because  he  was  apprehensive  that  if  the  cardinal  accompanied 
him  to  Florence,  his  presence  might  remind  the  citizens  of 
their  former  lib^ies.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  pontiff  to 
have  proceeded  from  Rome  to  Siena,  but  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers, consisting  of  twenty  cardinals  with  their  attendants,  and 
an  immense  train  of  prelates  and  officers  of  the  court,  alarmed 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  him 
whilst  yet  on  the  road,  to  apprise  him,  that  in  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  under  which  they  laboured  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  provide  for  such  a  multitude.  He  therefore  changed 
his  route,  and  proceeded  towards  Cortona,  where  he  was  mag- 
nificently entertained  for  three  days  in  the  house  of  Giulio 
Passerini,  one  of  the  nobles  attendant  on  his  court,  and  gave 
audience  to  six  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Florence,  who 
were  deputed  to  meet  and  to  pay  him  homage  in  the  names  of 
their  feUow-citizens.  On  leaving  Cortona  he  passed  through 
Arezzo,  and  arrived  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  November  in 
the  vicinity  of  Florence,  where  he  took  up  lus  residence  for  a 
few  days  at  Marignolle,  the  villa  of  Jacopo  Qianfiliazzi,  until 
the  preparations  making  for  his  reception  within  the  city  could 
be  completed.  These  preparations  were  much  impeded  by  a 
long  continuance  of  rainy  weather,  but  the  inclemency  of  the 
season  did  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  displaying  their 
usual  magnificence  and  invention  ;  and  the  exhibitions  upon 
this  occasion  employed  the  talents  of  the  first  professors,  in  a 
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city  wbiek  was  the  centre  of  the  arts,  aad  at  a  period  wbea 
they  had  attained  their  highest  exeeUene&* 

At  the  i^proaeh  of  the  pontiff  the  gates  and  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  city  were  thrown  down,  fokd  the  exultation  of  the 
populace  was  unbounded,  whilst  his  j^esenee  reminded  them, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  honour  which  his  high  rank  conferred 
on  them,  and  of  the  happiness  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  mild  and  paternal  authority  of  his  aneestors.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  city  was  erected  a  trinmfhal  areh,  richly  deco- 
rated with  historical  sculpture,  the  workmanship  of  Jacopo  di 
Sandro,  and  Bacdo  da  Montelupo.  Another  arek  in  the  Piazza, 
di  S.  Felice  was  completed  by  Giuliaao  del  Tasso  ;  in  which 
was  i^aiced  the  statue  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  the  father 
of  the  pontiff,  with  a  motto  pathetically  aj^repriate,  although 
perhaps,  profanaly  allied  ;t  at  the  sight  oi  which  the  pope 
appeared  to  be  deeply  affected  The  same  artist  also  exhibited 
at  the  S.  Trinita  a  bust  of  Romulus  and  several  beautiful 
statues,  and  erected  in  the  Mercato  nuDYO  a  column  resembling 
that  of  Trajan  at  Rome.>  Antonio  da  S.  GaUo  built,  in  the 
Piazza  de'  Signon,  an  octangular  tesosple,  and  Baecio  Bandi- 
nelli  placed  in  the  Loggie  a  colossfJ  figure  of  Hercules. 
Between  the  monastery  and  the  palace  a  triumphal  arch  was 
erected  by  Francesco  Granacci,  and  AristotHe  da  S.  Gallo  ; 
and  another  in  the  quarter  of  the  Bischseri  by  Eosso  Eossi,  with 
great  variety  of  ornaments  and  figures^  and  with  appropriate 
inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  pontiff*  But  the  work  which  was 
chiefly  admired  was  the  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Fiore,  which  was  covered  with  a  temporary  faqade^  from  the 
design  of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  who  decorated  it  with  statues  and 
hasd  rilievi ;  in  addition  to  which  the  pencil  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  enriched  it  with  historical  subjects  in  chiaro-icurOf 
executed  in  such  a  nxanner  as  to  produee  a  most  striking  effect ; 
a  mode  of  ornament  the  invention  of  whieh  is  attributed,  by 
Vasari,  to  Lorenzo,  father  of  the  pontiff^  and  which  was  highly 
commended  by  Leo  X.,  who  declared  that  the  structure  could 
not  have  appeared  more  beautiful  if  the  whole  had  been  built 
of  marble.  Many  other  works  of  art  are  commemorated  by  con- 
temporary writers,  s<»ne  of  which  were  executed  from  the  deeigOA 

*  Cambii.  Hist  Flor.  ap.  Mofeni.         f  Hic  fst  filsus  mens  ^lectot. 
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of  Baccio  BandineUi,  and  w«re  di&j^yed  in  such  prefaedon  at 
ahnoBt  to  fill  the  streets  through  which  the  pentifiF  had  to  pass.^ 
The  ceremonial  order  of  the  procession  was  arranged  with 
great  attention  by  Paris  de  Grassis,*^  from  the  inferior  ranks  <if 
Talets,  heralds,  and  horsemen,  to  the  great  officers  of  the  pope's 
household,  nobles,  ambassadors,  and  independent  princes  of  Itft* 
lian  states.  In  this  task  he  found,  however,  no  small  difficulty ;  for 
as  there  were  three  ambassadors  item  France,  and  only  one  from 
Spain,  the  Spanish  envoy  insisted  on  being  placed  next  to  the  firs* 
of  the  French  envoys,  so  that  the  other  two  should  follow  him.  To 
this  the  French  envoys  positively  objected  ;  alleging  that,  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  there  were  three  Spanii^  ambassadoni 
and  one  from  Engkmd,  and  the  En^ah  envoy  claimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  following  after  the  first  of  the  Spaniards,  they  r^ioed 
to  dilow  themselves  to  be  separated,  and  insisting  that  the  same 
rule  should  be  a^Hed  to  them  which  they  had  applied  to 
others  ;  whereupon  the  Spaniard  quitted  the  procession  in  dis- 
gust. To  the  ambasBad(M*s  succeeded  the  magistrates  of  Fkh- 
rence,  on  foot,  the  guards  of  the  pope,  and  Loremio  de'  Medici 
with  fifky  follnwers.  The  host  was  preceded  by  tapers,  and 
placed  imder  a  canopy  supported  by  canons  of  the  churdi. 
Next  appeared  the  ca/dinals,  according  to  their  distinctions  of 
deacons,  priests,  and  bishops,  who  were  suceeeded  by  one  hun- 
dred young  men  of  noble  families,  superbly  and  uniformly 
dressed.  The  master  of  the  papal  cerenK>nies,  Paris  de  Grassis, 
bishop  of  Pesaro,  with  his  assistants,  immediately  preceded  the 
pope,  who  appeared  under  a  canopy,  which  was  carried  by  the 
Gonfalonkre,  and  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  and  followed 
by  the  chamberlains,  physicians,  secretaries,  and  other  officers 
of  the  pope's  household.  Among  these  was  his  treasurer, 
who,  during  their  progress,  distributed  mon^  among  the  crowd  ; 
for  which  purpose  the  pope  had  appropriated  a  sum  of  three 
thousand  ducats^  A  long  train  of  prelates  and  ecclesiastics 
followed,  and  the  horse-guards  of  the  ^ope  brought  up  the 
rear.  In  this  manner  the  procession  passed  towards  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  the  pope  frequently  stopping  to  observe 
the  inscriptions  and  trophies  which  i^peared  in  bis  way.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  church,  he  found  an  elevated  path  prepared, 
on  which  he  proceeded,  with  a  few  attendants,  from  the  entrance 
to  the  high  altar,  whilst  the  rest  of  his  followers  remained  in 
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the  cliurcli  below.  Here  he  continued  in  prayer  a  longer 
time  than  usual ;  after  which,  the  cardinal,  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
as'  archbishop  of  Florence,  chanted  the  service,  and  recited 
the  oration.  The  pope  then  gave  his  benediction  and  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  present,  after  which  he  retired  to  relax  from 
his  fatigues,  in  the  adjacent  monastery  of  S.  Maria  Novella, 
whilst  the  evening  was  passed  by  the  populace  in  joyful  ac- 
clamations. The  repose  of  the  night  was  disturbed  by  the 
firing  of  cannon,  which  the  prudent  master  of  the  ceremonies 
had  strictly  prohibited  during  the  day,  lest  the  horses  of  the 
secular  attendants  and  the  terrified  mules  of  the  ecclesiastics 
should  throw  their  riders  on  the  pavement. 

On  the  following  day,  the  pope  visited  the  church  of  the 
Annuuciata,  where,  having  some  doubts  whether  he  should 
unveil  the  celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin,  he  consulted  the 
cardinals  present  on  this  important  question,  by  whose  advice 
the  veil  was  drawn  aside  at  three  short  intervals.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  take  up  his  residence  at  his  paternal  mansion, 
where  he  found  his  brother,  Giuliano,  confined  to  his  bed  by 
a  tedious  and  hopeless  complaint.  The  third  day  after  his 
arrival,  being  the  first  Sunday  in  Adviarit,'  was  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  Medici - 
family,  dedicated  to  S.  ^Lorenzo.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  ' 
ceremony,  Leo  X.  turned  to  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  his 
father  were  deposited,  and  whilst  he  prostrated  himself  in  the 
attitude  of  supplication,  he  was  observed  by  his  attendants  to 
shed  tears. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last-mentioned  day,  the  pontiff  quitted 
the  city  of  Florence  and  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where  he  met 
with  a  very  different  reception  from  that  with  which  he  had 
been  honoured  in  his  native  place.  The  inhabitants,  still 
attached  to  their  banished  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Bentivoli, 
and  mindful  of  the  severities  exercised  upon  them  by  Julius  II., 
received  the  pope  in  sullen  silence ;  except  when  the  sound  of 
Serra,  Serra*  resounded  in  his  ears,  as  hie  passed  in  procession 
through  the  streets.  This  circumstance  giave  great  offence  to 
many  of  the  cardinals,  who  thought  that  the  pontiff  should 
have  manifested  his  displeasure  on  such  an  occasion.     Leo, 

*  A  saWf  the  imprett,  or  annB,  of  the  Bentivoli. 
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however,  judged  much  better  than  his  attendants,  and  availe 
himfielf  of  this  opportunity  of  displaying  his  moderation  and 
forbearance ;  qualities  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  and 
which  in  general  not  only  disarm  resentment,  but  often  convert 
an  unjust  or  mistaken  adversary  into  a  faithful  friend. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Francis  I.,  who  had  been  accom- 
panied from  Parma  by  four  prelates  sent  for  that  purpose  by 
the  pope,  was  receiyed  on  the  confines  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  by  the  cardinals  de'  Medici  and  Flisco,  and  conducted  to 
Bologna,  where  all  the  members  of  the  sacred  college  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  him  beyond  the  gate  of  S.  Felice.  After  they 
had  waited  there  a  short  time,  the  king  made  his  appearance 
between  the  two  pontifical  legates,  and  was  welcomed  by  a 
short  address  in  Latin  from  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  who 
remained  uncovered  whilst  he  delivered  it,  as  did  also  the  other 
cardinals.  To  this  the  king,  who  was  also  uncovered,  replied 
in  French,  assuring  them  that  he  considered  himself  as  the  son 
of  his  holiness,  that  he  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  apostolic 
see,  and  desirous  of  rendering  every  service  in  his  power  to  the 
college  of  cardinals,  as  being  his  fathers  and  his  brethren. 
Having  addressed  himself  particularly  to  every  one  of  the 
cardinals,  they  then  approached  him  in  succession,  and  gave 
him  a  fraternal  kiss  ;  the  master  of  the  pontifical  ceremonies 
at  the  same  time  informing  him  of  the  name  and  quality  of 
each  cardinal  as  he  approached.  After  this  exhibition,  they 
proceeded  together  towards  the  city,  the  king  being  placed 
between  the  cardinals  Sanseverino  and  Este  ;  but  the  attend- 
ants of  the  monarch  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and 
followed  in  a  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner.  He  was  thus 
conducted  to  the  apartments  provided  for  him  in  the  palace, 
where  four  cfkrdinab  remained  as  his  companions  and  dined 
with  him  at  the  same  table.  The  pope,  having  in  the  mean 
time  been  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  garments  and  seated  in  full 
consistory,  expected  the  approach  of  the  king,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  between  two  cardinals, 
attended  by  six  prelates,  and  followed  by  such  an  immense 
multitude,  as  well  of  the  populace  as  of  French  and  Romans, 
that  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
building.     The  king  was  himself  upwards  of  half  an  hour  in 
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mftkiDg  his  way  througli  tbe  crowd  ;  a  eironnuituice  which  he 
Beemg,  however,  to  have  horae  with  great  good  humour. 
Arriyi&g  at  length  in  the  presenoe  of  the  pope,  he  made  his 
due  genuflexions ;  and,  having  complied  wilh  the  humOiating 
ceremony  of  kissing  the  foot  and  ^  hand  of  his  holiness,  was 
next  allowed  the  more  familiar  honour  of  Msrang  his  <^eek. 
The  king  then  expressed,  in  a  few  words  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, his  great  satisfaction  in  ha^g  been  allowed  &  personal 
interview  with  the  supreme  pontiff,  the  vicar  of  Christ  upon 
earth  ;  professing  himself  desirous  of  obeying  all  his  commands 
as  his  dutiful  son  and  servant.  The  pope  replied  m  Latin, 
with  great  gravity  a»d  propriety  attributing  so  happy  and 
satisfactory  an  event  entirely  to  the  goodness  a^  Grod.  Francis 
then  took  a  seat  provided  for  him  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
pope,  whilst  his  chancellor  delivered  a  Latin  oration,  in  which, 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  holy  see,  and  commended  the  fidelity  of  tiie  French 
monarchs,  and  partieulariy  that  of  his  sovereign  Francis  I.  to 
the  church.  At  the  same  time  the  kiing  would  have  uncov^^ 
his  head,  but  -the  pope  prevented  him.  At  the  conclusion  of 
tiie  harangue  Francis  bowed  in  token  of  his  assent,  when  the 
pope  again  addressed  him  in  a  few  woids,  commending  his 
dutiful  fidelity.  Such  of  the  French  nobifity  and  attendants 
as  could  force  iJieir  way  through  the  crowd,  were  then  admitted 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  tiie  pontiff,  but  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  of 
Orleans,  with  Monsignor  de  Vallebrune,  were  1A»  oidy  persons 
who  were  allowed  to  kiss  his  hand  and  ftfcce.  This  ceremony 
being  performed,  "flie  pope  led  the  king  into  a  chamber  whi<i 
commanded  a  view  of  the  principal  street  of  the  •city ;  whra-e, 
having  1^  him  for  a  short  time,  he  hasitened'to  remove  the 
incumbrance  of  his  pontificid  robes,  and  <m  his  return  entered 
with  him  into  familiar  conversation.  Gn  tMs  occasion,  the 
vigilant  master  of  ihe  ceremonies  cautioned  his  holiness 
a.gainBt  touclmig  his  cap  in  token  of  respect  to  tiie  monardi, 
whilst  they  were  seen  together  by  the  populaoe ;  a  mark  t>f 
attention  which  it  seems  Alexander  VI.  had  imprudeniiy  shown 
to  Charles  YIII.  on  their  mterview;  tins  ecclesiastical  Polomus 
conten^ng  that  it  did  not  become  the  vicar  of  Christ  to 
exhibit  any  reverence  towards  a  soveragn,  'even  if  he  WBre  tiie 
ismperor  himself . 
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During  -die  continiiance  of  the  two  potentates  in  Bologna 
they  resided  together  in  the  palace  of  the  city,  and  had 
£reqnent  conferences  on  the  important  subjects  irhich  had  heen 
Hie  occasion  of  their  interview.  The  endeavours  of  the  king 
were  exerted  to  prevail  upon  "^e  pope  to  unite  his  arms  with 
those  of  France,  for  l^e  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Italy; 
but  as  these  efibrts^,  if  successful,  would  have  enabled  Francis 
to  have  seized  upon  the  crown  of  Naples^  and  given  him  a 
preponderating  auliiority  in  Italy,  the  pope,  without  a  direct 
opposition,  affected  to  postpone  the  measure  ;  alleging  that  he 
could  not,  iu  so  ostensible  a  manner,  infringe  the  treaty  which 
then  subsisted  between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  himself,  and 
of  which  sixteen  months  were  yet  unexpired.*  With  no 
greater  effect  did  the  king  employ  his  efforts  to  prevail  on  the 
pope  to  surrender  l3ie  cities  of  Modena  and  Reggio  to  the  duke 
of  Ferrara,  or  to  moderate  his  resentment  and  relinquish  his 
designs  against  tibe  duke  of  Urbino.  To  the  former  he  refused 
to  assent,  unless  he  was  repaid  the  money  which  he  had 
advanced  to  ihe  emperor,  on  being  invested  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Modena  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  he  contended,  that 
"the  duke  of  Urbino  had  forfeited  his  domiimons,  which  he  held 
as  a  vassal  .of  the  church,  by  not  joining  his  arms  when  required 
with  those  of  ^he  pope,  under  the  command  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Me^ci.t  But,  although  the  pope  firmly  resisted  every  propo- 
rtion w^hidb  tended  to  the  further  abridgment  of  his  power,  he 
wa&  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  his  royal  guest,  whcan  he 
entertained  with  the  utmost  splendouo*  and  magnificence.  He 
iLbo  bestowed  on  him,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  a  cross 
ornamented  with  jewels,  esiimated  at  fifteen  thousand  ducats, 
and  presented  to  the  beautiful  and  acccmtplished  Maria  Gaudin 
a  (Mamond  of  inmiense  value,  whidi  has  since  been  called  the 
"Gaudin  diamond.  The  numerous  attendants  of  the  king  were 
^so  treated  with  particidar  honour  and  respect ;  the  pontiff 
being  no  less  desirous  of  obliterating  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
3>eople  ihe  animosities  which  had  been  excited  by  the  violence 
«f  JuMus  II.  than  of  impressing  them  witih  an  exalted  idea  of 
#ke  resources  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  see.      Nor  is  it 

*  Jovii,  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iii.  p.  70. 

+  Leoni,  Vita  di  Pr.  Maria  Duca  d'Urbino,  lib.  n.  p.  170. 
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improbable  tbat  tbe  genial  warmth  of  pontifical  kindness  found 
its  way  into  those  bosoms  which  the  frowns  of  his  predecessor 
had  hardened  into  animosity  and  resistance.  In  the  midst  of  a 
solemn  interview,  one  of  the  French  nobles,  apparently  affected 
by  a  sentiment  of  contrition  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  holy  see,  called  out  aloud  in  French,  that  he 
wished  to  make  his  confession  to  his  holiness,  and  that  as  he 
could  not  be  admitted  to  do  it  in  private,  he  would  in  public 
acknowledge  that  he  had  fought  against  Julius  II.  with  the 
utmost  resentment,  and  had  paid  no  regard  to  his  spiritual 
censures.  To  this  the  king  added,  that  he  had  himself  been 
guilty  of  a  similar  offence.  Many  others  of  the  French  nobihty 
made  the  same  acknowledgment,  and  requested  forgiveness 
from  the  pope  ;  whereupon  Leo,  stretching  out  his  hands,  gave 
them  his  absolution  and  pontifical  benediction.  The  king,  then 
turning  to  the  pope,  said,  "Holy  father,. you  must  not  be 
surprised  that  we  were  such  enemies  to  Julius  II.,  because  he 
was  always  the  greatest  enemy  to  us ;  insomuch  that  in  our 
times  we  have  not  met  with  a  more  formidable  adversary. 
For  he  was,  in  fact,  a  most  excellent  commander,  and  would 
have  made  a  much  better  general  of  an  army  than  a  Roman 
pontiff."* 

In  addition  to  these  proofs  of  liberality  and  good-wiU  on  the 
part  of  the  pontiff,  an  opportunity  also  occurred  of  rendering  the 
monarch  a  much  more  important  service,  in  a  matter  which  he 
had  greatly  at  heart.  For  several  centuries  the  French  clergy 
had  claimed,  and  frequently  exercised  an  exemption  in 
particular  cases,  from  that  general  control  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  which  was  assimied  by  the  holy  see  :  an  exemption 
which  is  the  foundation  of  what  have  been  called  the  liberties 
.of  the  Galilean  church.  Pretensions  of  this  nature  are  on 
record  as  early  as  the  reign  of  S.  Louis,  and  are  probably  of 
still  greater  antiquity  ;  but  in  the  year  1438,  the  council  of 
Basil,  then  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  Eugenius  IV.,  who 
had  assembled  another  coimcU  at  Florence,  formed  several 
canons  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  church,  which  greatly 
restricted  the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  abolished  many 
of  the  most  glaring  abuses  in  ecclesiastical  discipline.     In  con- 

*  This  anecdote  is  related  on  the  authority  of  P.  de  Grassis. 
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sequence  of  the  rejection  of  these  canons  by  Eugenius,  the 
council  passed  a  decree,  deposing  him  from  his  pontifical 
dignity  ;  but  Eugeniu9  triumphed  over  his  opponents,  and 
these  regulations  were  not  confirmed  by  the  head  of  the  church; 
notwithstanding  which  they  were  approved  by  Charles  VIL, 
who  expressly  recommended  them  to  the  adoption  of  the 
assembly  of  divines  then  met  at  Bourges,  under  the  title  of  the 
Pragmatic  CounciL  By  this  assembly,  these  regulations  were 
admitted  as  the  general  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
France,  and  its  decision  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of 
succeeding  pontiffs  to  abrogate  these  canons  as  impious  and 
heretical,  they  were  firmly  adhered  to  by  the  French  clergy 
and  people,  as  highly  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  repose  of  the 
kingdom.  Nor  had  the  sovereigns  of  France  been  less  attached 
to  a  system  which  freed  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
influence  of  the  Romish  see,  submitted  the  nomination  of  bene^ 
fices  to  the  approbation  of  the  king,  prohibited  the  payment  of 
annates  and  other  exorbitant  claims  of  the  Roman  court,  and 
abolished  the  scandalous  custom  of  selling  ecclesiastical  dig-> 
nities,  which  was  practised  not  only  as  they  became  vacant,  but 
during  the  life  of  the  possessor,  as  a  reversionary  interest. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Romish  see,  who  have  asserted  or  insinuated  that  these  canons> 
were  abrogated  by  succeeding  monarchs,  and  in  particular  by 
Louis  XL  and  Louis  XIL,  the  claims  of  the  French  clergy 
under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were  still  considered  as  in  full 
force. ^^  In  agitating  this  important  question,  the  object  of 
Francis  was  not  only  to  obtain  a  formal  concession  of  the 
iurisdiction  exercised  by  the  monarchs  of  France  in  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  transfer  to  the  crown  some 
of  those  privileges  which  had  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
French  clergy,  and  to  vest  in  the  king  a  right  to  those  present- 
ations to  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  had  heretofore  been 
.cliumed  by  the  Roman  see.  On  the  other  hand,  Leo  was  not 
less  desirous  to  accomplish  an  object  which  had  frustrated  the 
efforts  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  abolish  a  code  of  laws  which 
^had  been  so  long  regarded  as  the  opprobrium  of  the  church ;  and 
although  the  pretensions  of  the  king  went  beyond  the  claims  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  yet,  as  the  destruction  of  that  system 
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w-ould  OTertum  the  independenee  of  ihe  Frendi  elergj,  and 
AB  the  rights  of  the  Bovereign  were  to  be  exercised  under 
the  express  sanction  of  the  holy  see,  and  not  in  direct  oppo- 
.fiition  to  its  authority,  as  had  theretofore  been  done,  ihe 
pontiff  willingly  listened  to  tiie  representations  made  to  him 
by  the  king  on  this  head,  and  the  diBcussion  was  «oon  ter- 
minated to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  It  was  m  consequence 
agreed  that  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  should  be  abolished  in 
'express  terms,  bolii  by  the  pope  and  the  king,  but  that  its 
<shief  proyisions  and  immunities  should  be  revived  aod  ex- 
tended by  a  contemporary  act,  which  should  invest  ^e  king 
"With  greater  power  in  the  ecclesiastkal  concerns  of  the 
kingdom,  than  he  had  before  ei^oyed.  Hence  arose  the 
oeldbrated  Ckmcordat,  by  wMch  the  nomination  to  all  eccle- 
siastical benefices  within  the  French  dominions  was  expressly 
granted  to  the  king,  with  a  reservation  of  the  annates  to  the 
Boman  see  ;  besides  which,  the  right  of  deciding  all  contro- 
Tersies  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  chiirch,  excepting  in 
«dme  particular  instances,  was  conceded  to  the  judicature  of 
"the  sovereign  without  appeal.^*  Both  the  king  and  the 
pope  have  been  accused,  on  this  occasion,  of  having  mutually 
bought  and  sdd  the  rights  of  the  diurch,  and  betrayed  liie  in- 
terests of  that  religion  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have  protected. 
That  their  conduct  excited  the  warmest  indignation  of  the 
French  clergy,  appears  by  the  bold  appeal  of  the  univ«*8rb|r  of 
Paris,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Basil,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Eugenius  lY.,  are  op^y  defended,  the  rights  of  the 
Oallican  churdi  courageously  asserted,  and  the  character  of 
Leo  X.  impeached  with  great  freedom.*  Even  the  laity  were 
jealous  of  the  authority  which  the  king  ^ad  thus  unerpeetedfly 
obtained ;  conceiving  that  by  this  umon  of  the -spiritual  and  tem- 
poral power  in  his  own  person,  he  would  find  it  an  easy  task  to 
eradicate  the  few  remaaning  germs  of  fiberty  whidh  had  escaped 
(he  destructive  vigilance  of  Louis  XI.,  and  which,  tmder  the 
milder  government  of  his  successors,  had  begun  to  put  forth  no 
unpromising  shoots.^^ 

After  these  important  arrangements,  the  king  returned  from 
Bologna  to  Milan,  and  soon  afterwards  repassed  the  Alps,  to 

*  Faecionltts  Benun  e^gieleBd.  et  fugiead.  tom.  i.  {u  ^. 
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profMOre  for  new  eosubests,  witk  w^ck  he  wba  tiureaiened  by  ^ 
jemperor  eket,  and  the  kings  of  England  and  Aragon.  The 
pope,  after  having,  by  the  desire  of  the  king,  eonferred  on 
Adrian  BoiBsi  the  hat  of  a  cardinal,  quitted  a  place  where  he 
iiad  been  ti^ated  wxlih  disrespeetfol  coldness,  and,  aooompanied 
hj  twelve  cardmals,  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he  arrived  on 
.i£e  twenty-second  day  of  Deeemb^,  1515.  Being  now  freed 
for  a  while  frcnn  iihe  cares  of  state,  he  had  here  an  opportunity 
•f  indulging  his  natural  disposition  in  splendid  repres^itations 
maid  acts  oi  munificeoioe  towards  his  feUpw-cittzens.  The  day 
4if  the  nativity  wais  celebrated  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
fSeone,  willi  unusual  exultation ;  and,  on  Ihe  £r8t  of  the  new 
foar,  he  preseated  to  the  Oonfaloniere  Pietro  Eidal£,  who  ihen 
resigned  his  authority  to  his  successor,  a  cap  of  state  and  a 
<fiWK)id,  whieh  had  been  previously  sanctioned  by  the  apostolic 
Ikenedietion.  On  the  same  day  he  also  aesratibled  in  the  e&ihB- 
dral  the  aiduieacon  and  canons  of  Florence,  and  being  himself 
•ieated  in  state,  in  i^e  midst  of  his  cardinals  and  prdates,  he 
gave  to  the  chapter,  the  members  of  whieh  were  Ihen  prostrate 
jbefore  him,  a  mitre  ornamented  with  jewels  of  the  estimated 
Talue  often  thousand  due&ts.*  At  the  same  time,  as  a  proof 
4Qi  the  affection  which  he  bore  to  Iihe  chratdi,  of  whieh  he  had 
iiimself,  from  his  infimey,  been  a  canon,  he  enlarged  the  in- 
i^omes  of  the  eoclesiasticfl  attached  to  it,  and  Greeted  l^t  the 
AUionB  diould  rank  as  protonotariee  of  the  hxAj  see,  and  should 
wear  the  habit  of  such  dignity  odl  all  public  oceasi<His«'^ 

Having  thus  distributed  las  bounty,  and  left  to  seven  altars 
in  tibe  prine^al  church  the  less  expensive  &ve«r  of  his  ponti- 
fical indulgence,  Lee  retiHned  to  Bome.  The  first  object  that 
jse^pired  his  a^ntion  was  the  state  of  Siena.;  where  &e  inabi- 
Iky  of  Borghese  Petruoei,  who  at  the  age  of  twent^^two  years 
hmd  succeeded  to  the  government,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Pandolfo,  was  00  apparent  as  to  give  just  caxme  for  ^satii^- 
'iaen  among  the  ixiJubbitants.  This  oireimistanee  induced  fan 
^onsin,  Eaffaello  Petruoei,  then  bishop  of  ^a^reeseto,  and  keeper 
flf  iihe  castle  of  S.  Ax^elo,  to  aspiie  to  the  chief  dignity,  io 
'irhich  he  was  alao  micooraged  by  Leo  ;  who,  in  conii^ratiim 
of  his  long  attachment  and  services,  and  with  the  ?iow  of 

*  AmmiKftto,  Hist.  Fior. Jib.judz.  4:lia|u  iii  j>.  SIS, 
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placing  in  so  important  a  station  a  person  attached  to  his  own 
interests,  famished  him  with  two  hmidred  lances,  and  two  thou- 
sand infantry,  under  the  command  of  Vitello  Vitelli,  with  which 
the  Bishop  proceeded  towards  Siena.*  The  rumours  of  these 
hostile  preparations  having  reached  the  citj,  Borghese  assem-^ 
hied  the  chief  inhabitants  for  the  piirpose  of  interesting  them 
in  his  favour,  and  preparing  for  their  defence ;  but  the  indica* 
tions  of  displeasure  and  animosity  which  he  there  perceived,  in- 
duced him  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  maintaining  his  authority. 
He  therefore  privately  effected  his  escape  from  the  city,  and 
fled  towards  Naples,  accompanied  by  Fabio,  his  younger  bro- 
ther ;  but  leaving  behind  him  his  wife,  his  child,  his  friends, 
and  his  fortunes,  to  the  mercy  or  the  resentment  of  his  adverr 
8aries.t 

The  satisfaction  which  the  pontiff  had  experienced  in  the 
success  of  his  measures  was,  however,  speedily  interrupted  by 
domestic  calamities  and  personal  dangers.  In  the  month  of 
March,  1516,  he  received  information  of  the  loss  of  his  brother 
Giuliano,  who  died  at  Florence  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  that 
month,  after  having  supported  his  indisposition  with  great 
patience  and  resignation.  His  death  was  a  subject  of  real 
regret  to  the  citizens  of  Florence,  who  had  the  fuUest  con- 
fidence in  his  sincerity  and  good  intentions,  which  they 
contrasted  with  the  qualities  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  popularity  of  the  latter. 
His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence ;  but 
the  noble  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  Michael- Agnolo, 
in  the  chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  may  be  considered 
as  a  far  more  durable  memorial  of  his  fame." 

A  few  days  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  this  event, 
Leo  retired  to  Civita  Lavinia,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  situate 
between  Ostia  and  Antium,  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea.  At  this  juncture  a  horde  of  barbarian 
corsairs  suddenly  disembarked  from  their  vessels,  and,  after 
committing  great  depredations  on  the  coast,  captured  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  whom  they  carried  off  with  them 
as  prisoners.      It  was  supposed  to  have  been  their  intention  to 

*  JoviuB  denominates  Km,  **  vir  stabili  fide,  sed  ignarus  literarum  et  pro- 
bris  omnibus  coopertus.** 

t  Jovius,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iii.  p.  71.    Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  114. 
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hare  seized  upon  the  person  of  the  pope,  of  whose  temporary 
residence  they  had  probably  been  apprised ;  but  Leo  was 
aware  of  the  danger  in  sufficient  time  to  escape  their  pursuit, 
and  hastened  in  great  terror  to  Rome.  Muratori,  who  relates 
this  incident  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  history,  by  an 
anonymous  writer  of  Padua,  exclaims,  **  What  horrors,  what 
dreadful  consequences  would  have  ensued,  if  these  barbarians 
had  succeeded  in  their  project!*'  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
a  singular  circumstance,  if  Leo  had  in  one  moment  descended 
from  the  height  of  his  authority,  and  the  first  station  in 
Christendom,  to  the  degrading  condition  of  a  slave.  To  form 
conjectures  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  such  an  event, 
is,  however,  as  useless  as  it  is  difficult ;  but  we  may  with 
certainty  decide,  that  however  humiliating  such  a  circumstance 
would  have  been  to  the  Christian  world,  it  would  not  have 
shaken  the  belief  of  the  faithful,  either  in  the  sacred  character 
of  the  pontiff,  or  in  the  infallibility  of  the  holy  see. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1516^1517. 

Ptoposed  allianoe  of  England,  Spain,  and  Austria — ^Death  of  Ferdmaad  of  Spain 
—His  character — Francis  I.  forms  designs  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples — 
The  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  enters  Italy  in  great  force — His  ineffectual 
attempt  against  Milan — Francis  I.  suspects  the  pope  of  having  favoured  the 
enterprise^Leo  intends  to  aggrandise  his  nephew  Lorenzo — Excommunicates 
the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  expels  him  from  his  dominions — Confers  the  title 
and  authority  on  Lorenzo — The  Yenetians  recover  the  city  of  Brescia- 
Verona  suceessfiilly  defended  by  Marc- Antonio  Colonna — Negotiations  for 
the  general  pacification  of  Europe — Treaty  of  Noyou — Leo  endeavours  to 
counteract  its  effects — Treaty  of  London — Motives  of  the  pope  for  opposing 
the  pacification — The  exiled  duke  of  Urbino  recovers  his  dominions — Leo 
requires  the  aid  of  all  Christendom  against  him — The  duke  of  Urbino 
challenges  his  rival  Lorenzo  to  single  combat — War  of  Urbino — The  duke 
resigns  his  dominions — Conspiracy  of  Petrucci  and  other  cardinals  against 
the  pope — Conspirators  discovered — Arrest  of  the  cardinal  Riario— Several 
other  cardinals  confess  their  guilt — Execution  of  Petrucci  and  his  subordi- 
nate accomplices — Conduct  of  Leo  towards  the  other  conspirators — Observa- 
tions on  this  event — Leo  creates  in  one  day  thirty-one  cardinals — Splendour 
of  the  Roman  See— Leo  promotes  the  happiness  of  his  subjects. 

After  twenty  years  of  warfare  and  desolation,  Italy  began 
at  length  to  experience  some  respite  from  her  calamities.  The 
contest  was  not  indeed  wholly  terminated  ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  Venetian  territories,  where  the  senate  were 
struggling  to  recover  from  the  emperor  the  important  cities  of 
Brescia  and  Verona,  which,  by  the  aid  of  their  successful 
allies  the  French,  they  now  expected  speedily  to  accomplish. 
The  conquest  of  Milan  and  the  progress  of  the  French  arms 
were  not,  however,  regarded  with  indifference  by  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  who  was  well  apprised  of  the  warlike  disposition 
and  ambitious  designs  of  Francis  I.,  and  fuUy  aware  how 
much  the  possession  of  the  Milanese  might  facilitate  the  suc- 
cess of  his  hostile  attempts  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
These  apprehensions  were  increased  by  the  strict  alliance 
lately  formed  between  Francis  and  Leo  X.^  the  latter  of  whom. 
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if  he  was  not  become  the  adversary  of  Ferdinaacl,  was»  at) 
least,  no  longer  his  associate  in  the  war  ;  and  his  neatralitj 
was  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  his  hostility.  Induced  by 
these  considerations,  Ferdinand  determined  to  provide  the 
active  sovereign  of  France  with  employment  in  another 
quarter.  To  this  end  he  renewed  his  appHeations  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian  and  to  Henry  YIII.,  to  join  him  in  a 
league  against  France.  These  propofiiiians  were  willingly 
acceded  to  by  MazimiHany  who  earnestly  desired  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  Spaniards  in  divesting  the  Venetians  of  their 
continental  possessions  ;  and  were  also  listened  to  by  Henry 
YIII.,  who,  notwithstanding  his  late  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conduct  of  his  father-in-law,  and  his  treaty  with  Francis  I., 
had  been  induced  by  Wolsey  to  look  with  an  hostile  eye  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  monarch.  The  motives  of  this 
powerful  favourite,  in  thus  inciting  his  sovereign  to  a  new 
contest,  are  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  By  the  aid  of 
Francis  I.  he  had  lately  obtained  the  hat  of  a  cardinal ;  and 
he  well  knew  that  the  expected  conpensation  for  this  favour 
was  his  relinquishing  the  revenues  arising  from  his  bishopric 
of  Toumay,  which,  in  ease  of  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries,  he  could  still  retain.  He  was  therefore  indefati- 
gable in  forwarding  the  negotiations  with  the  emperw."  The 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  of  late  experienced  great  neglect 
in  the  English  court,  was  again  received  into  favour ;  and  the 
ancient  treaties  between  Spain  and  England  were  revived  and 
confirmed  ;  but  whilst  the  proposed  alliance  between  the  three 
sovereigns  was  thus  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished,  its- 
further  progress  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
who,  after  a  lingering  illness,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  termi- 
nated his  mortsd  career  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  January, 
1516. 

The  reign  of  Ferdinand  may  be  considered  as  having  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  and  he 
may  justly  be  regarded,  if  not  as  one  of  the  greatest,  as  one  of 
the  most  fortunate,  sovereigns  on  hbtorical  record.  His  mar^ 
riage  with  Isabella  eventually  united  the  people  of  Castile  and 
of  Aragon  under  one  sovereign,  and  formed  them  into  one 
powerful  nation.  To  the  encouragement  which,  however  tardy 
and  imperfeet,  wa»  affoided  by  Feidinand  and  his  queen  to 
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Colombus,  maj  be  attributed  the  discoyerj  of  the  great  con- 
tinent  of  America ;  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  his  dominions  is  another  incident  which  adds  lustre  to  his 
reign.  By  the  valour  and  conduct  of  his  great  general,  Gon- 
salvo,  he  had  obtained  the  peaceful  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  thereby  restored  to  the  legitimate  branch  of  the 
house  of  Aragon  their  long-asserted  rights.  The  acquisition 
of  Navarre,  and  the  conquest  of  several  important  places  on  the 
shores  of  Africa,  were  idso  highly  honourable  to  the  Spanish 
arms.  These  uncommon  successes,  together  with  the  reputa- 
tion which  Ferdinand  had  acquired  for  moderation,  prudence, 
and  piety,  gave  him  an  extensive  influence  among  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  ;  but  notwithstanding  these  splendid  achieve- 
ments, Ferdinand  was  himself  no  hero.  Whilst  Louis  XII. 
and  Francis  I.,  and  even  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  took 
the  field,  he  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied  with  acquiring  by 
proxy  what  they  lost  in  person.  Those  talents  which  were 
dignified  by  the  name  of  wisdom  and  prudence  would  have 
been  better  characterised  by  the  appellations  of  craft,  of  ava- 
rice, and  of  fraud.  His  treacherous  conduct  towards  his  near 
relation,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  the  young  prince  of 
Calabria,  his  son,  leaves  a  stain  on  his  character  which  cannot 
be  varnished  even  by  the  brilliancy  of  success.  In  England 
his  name  was  odious  for  breach  of  faith,  and  the  French  had 
still  greater  cause  to  complain  of  his  perfidy.  To  reproaches 
of  this  kind  he  was  himself  indifferent :  and  provided  he  could 
accomplish  his  purpose,  he  rather  gloried  in  his  talents  than 
blushed  for  his  crime.  To  his  secretary,  Quintana,  who  in- 
formed him  that  Louis  XII.  had  complained  that  he  had  twice 
deceived  him,  "The  drunkard  lies,  he  exclaimed,  **I  have 
cheated  him  upwards  of  ten  times."  The  disgrace  and  infiamy 
of  this  conduct  he  endeavoured  to  cover  by  pretensions  to 
extraordinary  piety,  and  an  invariable  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Roman  see.  To  him  is  to  be  referred  the  intro- 
duction into  Spain  of  the  horrible  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  first  intended  to  compel  the  Moors  and  the  Jews  to 
enter  the  pale  of  the  church,  but  was  afterwards  extended  to 
all  those  who  presumed  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  infallible 
doctrines  of  the  holy  see.  The  bigotry  of  Ferdinand  descended 
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to  his  successors*  After  tamislung  the  character  of  Charles  Y. 
it  was  concentrated  in  that  of  Philip  II.,  and  became  the 
scourge  of  Europe  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteendi 
century. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  an  event  which  had 
been  impatientlj  waited  for  by  Francis  I.,  who  was  ambitious 
of  adding  the  conquest  of  Naples  to  that  of  Milan.  During 
his  interriew  with  Leo  X*  at  Bologna,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  subject  had  been  discussed  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
the  pontiff,  instead  of  directly  opposing  the  views  of  the  king, 
had  advised  Mm  to  postpone  any  hostile  attempts  until  the 
death  of  Ferdinand ;  an  event  which,  from  his  advanced  age 
and  infirm  state  of  health,  it  was  supposed  could  not  be  far 
distant.  Having  therefore  complied  with  the  advice  of  the 
pontiff,  Francis  might  reasonably  expect  that  he  would  now 
favour  his  pretensions  ;  and  as  he  well  knew  that  the  archduke 
Charles  was  threatened  with  some  impediments  in  his  succes> 
sion  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  he  conceived  that  it  might  not  be 
impracticable,  either  by  negotiation  or  by  force,  to  deprive  him 
of  the  dominion  of  Naples.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  dreams  of  aggrandisement,  Francis 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  alarm  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who  seemed  at  length  to  have 
roused  himself  from  his  lethargy,  and  to  have  formed  the  res<>> 
lution  of  repairing  by  his  own  efforts  the  disasters  of  his  allies. 
By  the  seasonable  aid  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
crowns,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Spain  shortly  before 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  enabled  to  subsidise  a  body  of 
fifteen  thousand  Swiss  mercenaries,  to  which  he  had  united  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  troops  collected  from  various  parts  of 
the  Austrian  dominions.  His  preparations  were  hastened  by 
the  critical  situation  of  the  cities  of  Brescia  and  Verona,  in 
consequence  of  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  sent  as  an  escort 
with  supplies  for  the  relief  of  those  garrisons,  having  been  in- 
tercepted by  the  Sieur  de  Lautrec,  the  commander  of  the 
French  troops  in  the  Venetian  service,  and  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.*  With  a  promptitude  which  astonished  all  Europe^ 
Maximilian  took  the  field  in  person  early  in  the  year,  and  pass- 
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ing  thwugh  the  Tyrol,  airir^d  at  Verona.  The  united  armB 
of  the  French  ax^  Veiietians  vrepe  unable  to  oppose  hk  pro- 
gress ;*  and  Lautrec,  after  having  threatened  in  vain  that  he 
would  arrest  his  course,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  sucoessdvoly 
ithe  passes  of  the  Mincio,  the  Ogho,  and  ike  Adda,  and  even- 
?toa%  to  take  shelter  within  the  walk  of  Milan.+ 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  alteration  in  the  aspect  «f  pub- 
lie  affairs  once  more  awakened  in  i^e  mind  of  Leo  X.  the  hopes 
«f  a  speedy  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy  ;  aad,  notwith- 
standing his  alHance  with  Francis  I.,  he  immediately  de(!^tdied 
the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  as  his  legate  to  the  -emperor  ;  at  the 
same  time  directing  his  general,  Marc-Antonio  Colonna,  then 
1^  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  Itoman  troops,  to  Join  Ihe  im- 
perial army 4  The  goyemment  of  Milan  had  hem  in^taiisted 
by  Francis  I.  to  Charles  duke  of  Bourboo,  who  avowed  Ins  re- 
■solution  ctf  defending  the  eity  to  the  last  «xl!reimty.  With  the 
most  vigilant  attention  iie  suppressed  the  symptoms  of  tumult 
among  the  inhabitaizts ;  he  imprisoned  such  of  th^n  as  he  sos- 
pected  of  disaffection  to  Hs  cause  ;  he  even  set  fire  to  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  and  injury  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  attributed  ^s  measure  to  the  advice  of  the 
Venetian  Proweditori  and  the  effects  of  national  jealousy ;  and 
imally  he  omitted  no  measures  that  were  likely  to  harass  the 
-emperor  in  ^oviding  «upplies  for  his  numerous  titK>ps.  The 
imperial  army  had  now  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and 
mu8  increased  by  a  eonsiderable  party  of  the  Milanese  exDes. 
dolonna  had  possessed  himself  of  Lodi ;  where,  contrary  to  his 
fnteotions,  and  notwithstanding  his  precautions,  a  great  number 
of  the  French  and  iheir  adherents  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  but 
^h3st  Maximilian  was  preparing  for  the  attack  of  Milan,  the 
arrival  at  that  city  of  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Swiss,  whom 
Francis  had,  in  eonsequence  of  a  recent  treaty  wilJh  tlie  Hel- 
.nvetie  states,^  engaged  in  his  interests,  suddenly  arrested  ihe 
prosperous  career  of  the  imperial  arms,  and  induced  Maximiliaii 
to  hesitate  as  to  his  further  proceedings.  The  mercenary  cha- 
racter of  l^e  Swiss,  if  not  already  sufficiently  notorious,  was 
now  manifested  by  their  being  engaged  in  nearly  eqpal  maa- 
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hen  on  opposite  sides  of  tlie  quesiion.  The  vmperor,  at  ilus 
oritical  jimetare,  eould  not  avoid  calling  to  mind  Hhe  fate  of 
Lodovieo  Sforza,  -who  under  similar  esroiimstanoes  had  boon 
4>etrayed  bj  tbe  Swiss,  and  ddiyered  up  to  Loins  XII.  A 
letter  written  hy  Trivnlzio  to  the  commander  of  the  Helvetic 
troops  in  the  imperial  service,  for  the  esqpreM  purpose  of  beting 
intercepted,  and  refening  to  the  speedy  execation  of  some  pre- 
concerted plan,  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor.*  Ko 
manifestations  of  a  fevourable  dieposidon  were  i£own  hy  the 
inhabitants  of  Milan  ;  the  circumstances  in  which  the  emperer 
was  placed  woilld  not  adnut  of  long  hesitation,  and  his  only 
choice  was  either  to  attack  the  united  forces  of  the  French,  the 
Venetians,  and  the  Swiss,  in  the  fbrtificationB  of  Milan,  or  to 
consult  his  safety  by  a  lamely  retreat.  In  adopting  the  latter 
alternative,  Maximilian  only  acted  that  part  which,  from  his 
former  conduct,  might  safely  have  been  predicted.  Disgcaoed, 
although  not  defeated,  he  withdrew  to  Lodi,  encumbered  with 
an  immense  army  of  different  nations  whidi  he  was  miable 
either  to  feed  or  to  pay.  After  having  been  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  plundering  ^ose  cities  which,  as  their  sovereign,  he 
ought  to  have  protected,  he  hastened  w^  all  possible  (expedi- 
tion to  Trent ;  whilst  the  Swiss  in  his  service,  being  obBged  on 
their  way  to  levy  contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  returned 
through  -die  Talteline  to  their  mountains.  Thus  ended  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  emperor  Maximilian  agaaost  Milan  ;  a  memora- 
ble instance  of  that  imbecility  which  frustrates  all  expectation, 
and  sets  at  defiance  every  effort  of  good  fortune  to  orown  it  wi^ 
either  honour  or  success. 

The  conduct  of  Leo  through  these  transactions  was  viewed 
with  a  jealous  eye  by  Francis  I.,  who  began  to  entertain 
suspicions  that  he  had  incited  Maxinulian  to  this  enterprise. 
Hiese  suspicions  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  hesitotioKi 
which  Leo  had  shown  in  complying  "^th  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  them  ;  by  which  it  had  been  agreed, 
than  case  of  an  attack  on  the  states  of  Milan,  he  should  pro- 
vide for  its  defence  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  should 
subsidise  and  maintain  for  the  same  pivpose  a  body  of  three 

*  A  more  particular  account  of  the  motives  and  effect  of  fchia  letter  is  given, 
by  Roamini,  vol.  i.  p.  62S*. 
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thousand  SwIm  mercenaries.  When,  however,  the  kin]^ 
required  the  stipulated  aid,  Leo  had  excused  himself  on  accoimt 
of  his  inability  ;  but  had  promised  to  send  to  the  assistance  of 
the  king  a  body  of  Florentine  troops,  which  had  at  length 
taken  the  field  and  proceeded  bj  slow  marches  to  Bologna, 
without  having  effected  the  slightest  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  French.  As  the  fortunes  of  the  emperor  declined,  the 
pontiff  manifested  a  more  decided  adherence  to  his  former 
engagements.  The  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  had  indeed  departed 
on  his  embassy,  but  he  had  stopped  at  Rubiera  under  pretext 
of  sickness ;  and  Leo,  with  great  apparent  punctuality, 
directed  his  nephew,  Lorenzo,  to  advance  the  first  month's  pay 
for  three  thousand  Swiss.  Francis  on  condescending  to 
receive  the  money,  coldly  observed,  that  as  his  treaty  with  the 
pope  was  of  no  service  to  him  in  the  moment  of  war  and 
danger,  he  would  negotiate  a  new  one  with  him  which  should 
only  relate  to  times  of  peace. 

For  a  long  course  of  years  prior  to  the  time  of  Leo  X.  the 
principal  object  of  those  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
had  been  the  aggrandisement,  or  rather  the  founding  of  a 
family,  which  should  hold  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
princes  of  Italy.  Of  this  common  character  of  the  Soman 
pontiffs,  Leo  strongly  participated.  The  person  on  whom  he 
had  placed  his  fondest  hopes  was  his  brother  Giuliano ;  but  the 
pacific  and  unambitious  temper  of  this  estimable  young  man  had 
prevented  those  exertions  which  the  pope  was  inclined  to 
make  in  his  favour ;  and  an  untimely  death  had  blighted  the 
expectations  which  had  been  entertained  of  him.  After  this 
event  the  favour  of  the  pope  was  principally  turned  towards 
his  nephew  Lorenzo,  who  felt  no  scru^^es  in  availing  himself 
of  any  advantages  which,  through  his  near  kindred  to  the 
pontiff,  he  might  be  likely  to  obtain.  So  evidently  did  the 
death  of  Giuliano  contribute  to  the  'advancement  of  Lorenzo, 
that  the  nephew  has  been  accused  of  having  treacherously 
accelerated  the  death  of  the  uncle,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  to  his  own  promotion:*  but  accusations  of  this  nature, 
which  rest  merely  on  presumption,  deserve  no  credit;  and 
miserable  indeed  would  be  the  lot  of  humanity,  if  such  motives 

*  Leon!,  Vita  di  Francesco  Maria  duca  d*Urbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  165. 
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could  countervail  that  lore  of  kindred  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  safeguards  of  society. 

The  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  occasioned  by  the 
retreat  of  iJie  imperial  troops,  afforded  the  pope  a  fayourable 
opportunity  of  attempting  to  carry  into  effect  his  long  medi- 
tated design  against  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  and  of  raising  his 
family  to  a  sovereign  rank.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in 
this  design  Leo  was  actuated  not  only  by  motives  of  ambition, 
but  by  his  resentment  against  the  duke,  who  had  on  several 
occasions  manifested  a  disposition  hostile  to  his  views,  and 
particularly  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  to 
Florence,  when  he  had  refused  to  afford  them  his  assistance  as 
general  of  the  church  ;  although  he  had  been  directed  by  his 
imcle,  Julius  II.,  to  grant  them  all  the  support  in  his  power. 
These  private  reasons  of  dislike  were,  however,  cautiously 
suppressed,  and  motives  of  a  more  public  nature  were  alleged 
by  the  pontiff,  in  justification  of  the  violent  measures  which  he 
had  in  contemplation.  Among  these  Leo  did  not  forget  to 
enumerate  the  assassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  in  the 
streets  of  Ravenna,  perpetrated  by  the  duke  with  his  own 
hand,  in  a  season  of  tranquillity  and  confidence  ;  the  animosity 
shown  by  the  duke  against  the  papal  troops,  as  well  on  other 
occasions  as  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  when  he  expelled  the 
imfortunate  fugitives  who  had  escaped  that  dreadful  day  from 
his  dominions ; ,  his  treacherous  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  his  contumacy  as  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see,  in 
refusing  those  supplies  which  it  was  his  duty,  and  which  he 
had  positively  stipulated,  to  provide.  For  these  ostensible 
reasons,  Leo  issued  a  monitory  to  the  duke,  of  which  he  was 
no  sooner  apprised  than  he  quitted  his  capital  and  retired  to 
Pesaro.  Here  he  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff;  for  which  purpose 
he  despatched  to  Rome  the  duchess  Elizabetta,  the  widow  of ' 
his  predecessor,  by  whose  intercessions  he  hoped  to  avert 
the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The  reception  of 
the  duchess  was  not,  however,  such  as,  from  her  rank,  her 
accomplislmients,  and,  the  services  rendered  by  her  husband, 
and  herself  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  she  was  entitled  to 
expect.  In  two  audiences,  obtained  not. without  difficulty,  she 
remonstrated  with  the  pontiff  on  the  severity  of  his  conduct 
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towards  the  representatire  of  a  family  wMch  had  so  long  been 
connected  by  the  ties  of  friendship  witK  his  own,  and  which 
had  manifested  the  sincerity  of  its  attachment,  by  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  the  Medici  in  the  midst  of  their  calamities, 
and  when  they  had  no  other  refuge.  She  reminded  the  pope 
of  the  intimacy  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  duke 
and  his  late  brother  Giuliano,  who  had  always  arowed  the 
warmest  attachment  towards  the  family  of  his  protectors  ;  and 
she  declared  that  it  would  be  an  instance  of  ingratitude,  which 
she  could  not  believe  would  be  countenanced  by  so  generous 
and  magnanimous  a  prince  as  his  holiness  was  universally 
esteemed  to  be,  if  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  who,  when  an  infant, 
had  so  oflen  been  caressed  in  her  arms,  should  now  rise  up 
against  his  benefactors,  and  expel  them  from  the  very  place 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  their  Idndness  to  him.  These 
supplications  had,  however,  little  effect  on  the  determination  of 
the  pontiff;  who  informed  the  duchess,  in  reply,  that  he 
expected  the  duke  to  make  his  appearance  at  Eome,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  monitory  ;  the  term  of  which  being  now 
nearly  expired,  he  should  from  his  personal  respect  to  her, 
enlarge  for  a  few  days.  Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  to  Rome, 
the  duke  retired  from  Pesaro  to  the  court  of  his  father-in-law, 
Francesco  Gonzago,  at  Mantua,  whether  he  had  already  taken 
the  precaution  of  sending  his  wife  and  family,  having  first  gar- 
risoned the  citadel  of  Pesaro  with  three  thousand  men,  the 
coBunand  of  whom  he  intrusted  to  Tranquillb  da  Mondolfo,  an 
officer  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence.  Availing  himself 
of  the  disobedience  of  the  duke  to  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  holy  see,  Leo  issued  a  decree  of  excommunication,  by  which 
the  duke  was  declared  a  rebel,  and  deprived  of  his  titles  and 
offices,  and  all  the  cities  in  the  state  of  XJrbino  were  placed 
under  an  interdict,  as  long  as  they  avowed  their  allegiance  to 
htm.  The  princes  of  Christendom  were  admonished  not  to 
afford  him  any  assistance,  and  even  the  duchess  Elizabetta  was 
deprived  of  her  dowry,  arising  from  the  territories  of  her  late 
husband.*  At  the  same  time  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  as  general 
of  the  church,  accompanied  by  the  experienced  commander 
Beneo  da  Ceri,  entered  the  Duchy  of  XJrbino  bj  way  of  Bo- 

*'Leon],  lib.  li.  p.  180. 
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magaa,  at  the  head  of  one  thousaDdmen  at  arms,  one  thousand 
light  horse,  and  twelve  thousand  in&ntiy,  YiteUo  Vitelli,  vnik 
upwards  of  two  thousand  men,  attacked  the  dominions  of  the 
duke  on  the  side  of  Lamole,  and  Giovan-Paolo  Baglione,  at- 
tended h J  an  apostolic  commissary,  proceeded  towards  the  city 
ci  Urhino,  hj  way  of  Guhbio.  Such  an  attack  was  irresbtihle  ; 
and  the  duke  himself  heing  apprised  of  the  forces  hrought 
against  him»  conceded  to  his  subjects,  in  express  terms,  the 
liberty  of  entering  into  sueh  stipulations  with  the  conquerors  as 
lihey  might  think  conducive  to  their  own  safety.*  The  city  of 
Urbino  immediately  surrendered  to  the  pontifical  arms,  and  this 
example  was  followed  by  all  its  dependent  cities  and  places, 
except  the  citadel  of  Pesaro,  and  the  fortresses  of  Sinigaglia, 
San  Leo,  and  Majuolo.  After  sustaining  a  cannonade  of  two 
days,  Mondolfo,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  citadel  of  Pesaro 
had  been  intrusted,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place,  if  effectual 
assistance  did  not  arrive  within  twenty  days  ;  but  when  the 
time  had  expired,  Mondolfo,  instead  of  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  again  attacked  the  besiegers  with  his  artil- 
lery. The  straits  to  which  the  garrison  was  reduced,  soon, 
however,  g«ve  rise  to  mutiny  and  disorder ;  and  the  soldiers, 
seising  upon  their  leader,  delivered  him  up,  as  the  price  of 
their  own  secmity,  to  the  commanders  of  the  papal  troops, 
who  executed  him  on  the  gallows  as  a  traitor,  t  The  fortresses 
of  Majuolo  and  Sinigaglia  were  immediately  surrendered  ;  but 
that  of  St.  Leo,  being  well  garrisoned,  and  situated  on  a  pre*^ 
ci|»tous  rock,,  was  deemed  impregnable.  After  a  siege  of  three 
m(mths,  its  conquest  was,  however,  accomplished  by  the  con- 
trivance and  exertions  of  a  master-carpenter,  who,  having 
ascended  by  night  the  steepest  part  of  the  rock,  and  concealed 
himself  by  day  under  its  projections  and  cavities,  enabled  the 
beeaegers  to  fix  their  ladders,  by  means  of  which  oaae  hundred 
and  fifty  diosen  men:  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  sum^ 
mit ;  a  part  of  whom,  carrying  six  standards,  having  scaled  the 
walls>  tIu&gamaon,.eo]iceiving  the  place  was  stormed,  abandoned 
its  defence,  and  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  be»egers> 
The.  conquest  of  the  whole  state  b^g  thus  aeeomplished, 
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Leo  invested  his  nephew  Lorenzo  with  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
and  its  dependent  states  of  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia  ;  and  in 
order  to  give  greater  validity  to  the  act  of  investiture,  he  caused 
it  to  be  authenticated  by  the  individual  signatures  of  all  the 
cardinals,  excepting  only  Domencio  Grimani,  bishop  of  Urbino, 
who  refused  to  concur  in  despoiling  the  duke  of  his  dominions. 
Fearful,  however,  of  having  incurred  the  indignation  of  the 
pope,  Grimani,  a  few  days  afterwards,  prudently  withdrew  from 
Rome,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff. 

The  exiled  duke,  thus  deprived  of  his  dominions,  requested 
the  pontiff  that  he  would  at  least  liberate  him  from  his  ecclesi- 
astical censures  ;  but  Leo  refused  him  even  this  consolation, 
although  the  duke  entreated  it  **  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.'* 
Thus  the  man,  who  appears  to  have  felt  no  remorse  for  the 
assassination  of  another,  and  that  too  a  cardinal  of  the  church, 
professed  his  anxiety  in  labouring  imder  the  displeasure  of  the 
pope  ;  and  thus  the  pontiff,  to  whom  the  care  of  all  Christendom 
was  intrusted,  after  despoiling  the  object  of  his  resentment  of 
all  his  possessions  in  this  world,  refused  to  pardon  him  even  in 
the  next. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  Maximilian,  and  the  dispersion  of 
his  immense  army,  the  duke  of  Bourbon  relinquished  the  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  and  that  important  trust  was  committed  to  Odet 
de  Foix,  Sieur  de  Lautrec,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  important  services  in  Italy.  The  cities  of  Brescia 
and  Verona  yet  retained  their  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  or  rather, 
the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  subjection  by  the  powerful  garri- 
sons of  German  and  Spanish  troops,  by  which  they  were 
defended.  On  the  disgracefid  return  of  the  emperor  elect  to 
Vienna,  the  Venetians  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  these 
important  places.  They  increased  the  number  of  their  troops, 
the  chief  direction  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Andrea  Gritti,  who 
was  joined  under  the  walls  of  Brescia  by  Lautrec,  at  the  head 
of  ^ve  hundred  lances,  and  ^yb  thousand  French  infantry. 
After  bombarding  that  city  for  several  days  with  forty-eight 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  the  French  and  Venetian  generals 
compelled  the  besieged  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  if  effectual  assistance  did  not  arrive  within  eight 
days,  they  should  surrender  the  place.  The  vigilance  of  the 
besiegers  having  prevented  the  approach  of  the  expected  sue- 
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cGurs,  this  city,  on  the  day  appointed,  once  more  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  major 
part  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  attack  of  the  united  armies  upon  the  city  of  Verona  was 
not  attended  with  equal  success.  Their  forces  were  now  indeed 
increased  to  twelye  hundred  men  at  arms,  two  thousand  light 
horse,  and  twelye  thousand  foot.  But  the  place  was  defended 
by  MarC'Antonio  Golonna,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope, 
had  quitted  his  service  for  that  of  the  emperor  elect,  and  had 
garrisoned  the  place  with  a  force  little  inferior  to  that  of  his 
enemies.  So  numerous  a  body  within  the  walls,  whilst  it  dis- 
couraged the  besiegers  from  an  immediate  attack,  suggested  to 
lliem  the  expedient  of  reducing  the  place  by  famine.  They, 
therefore,  took  their  position  before  the  city,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  endured  with  exemplary  patience  all  the  extremes  of 
hunger,  of  oppression,  and  of  misery.  The  besiegers,  however, 
soon  began  to  find  that  the  inconveniences  which  they  them- 
selves experienced  from  the  want  of  supplies,  were  scarcely 
inferior  to  those  of  the  besieged.  After  having  been  obliged 
to  plunder  and  desolate  for  their  support  the  surrounding 
country,  they  resolved  at  the  expiration  of  two  months,  to  at- 
tempt to  storm  the  city.  The  artillery  was  therefore  employed 
with  unceasing  activity  ;  the  walls  were  frequently  destroyed  so 
as  to  admit  of  an  assault ;  the  French  and  the  Venetian  troops 
emulated  each  other  in  the  courage  which  they  displayed  on  this 
occasion  ;  but  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  Golonna  resisted 
the  shock.  With  incredible  assiduity  he  repaired  the  breaches 
in  the  fortifications ;  he  repulsed  the  besiegers  in  many  severe 
engagements  ;  and  frequently,  instead  of  waiting  the  approach 
of  his  enemies,  led  out  his  troops,  and  attacked  them  in  their ' 
entrenchments.  Frcnn  the  month  of  August  to  that  of  October, 
the  fate  of  the  city  remained  in  suspense  ;  when  information 
being  received  that  a  strong  reinforeement  was  on  its  march 
from  Trent,  to  the  assistance  of  Golonna,*  the  besiegers  suddenly 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  retiring  in  separate  bodies,  relin- 
qiiished  their  undertaking. 

During  these  occurrences  in  Italy,  negotiations  had  been  car- 

*  It  was  also  rumoured  that  fifteen  thousand  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of  the  king 
of  England,  were  expected  at  Milan.    Murat,  vol.  x.  p.  127. 
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lying,  on  among  the  European  states,  which,  in  the-  eye&t,  not 
only  appeased  these  contests,  hut  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  general  tranquility  which  soon  afterwards  ensued. 
The  suspicions  entertained  hy  Francis  I.  of  tlie  dispo- 
sitions of  Leo  X.  had  received  confirmation  from  many 
concurring  circumstances ;  nor  can  it  he  doahted,  that  in. 
his  aversion  to  the  estahlishment  of  a  French  government  in. 
Italy,.  Leo  was  uniform  and  unalterahle.  This  aversion  hadi 
heen  increased  hy  the  conduct  of  the  French  monarch,  who,  by 
depriving  the  pope  of  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  and  Piacaiza^ 
had  done  him  an  injury  which,  from  motives  of  good  poUcy,  he 
ought  to  have  avoided,  and  for  which  all  his  other  concessions 
were  not  considered  hy  Leo  as  an  equivalent.  The  papal  troops^ 
which,  since  the  departure  of  Marc-Antonio  Colonna^  had  beeik 
intrusted  to  the  command  of  his  near  relations  Prospero  and 
Mutio  Colonna,  yet  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Milanese ;; 
whence,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion,  they  at  length  retreated  ta 
Modena.  Here  an  interview  took  place  between  those  com- 
manda^s  and  Girolamo  Morone,  which  was  conjectured  to  be  &r 
the  purpose  of  arranging  th«  preliminaries  for  an  attack  upooi 
S(»ne  part  of  the  state  of  Milan.  At  the  same  time,  Leo  had 
sent  as  his  legate  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  Ennio,  bishop  of  Ve- 
ruli,  for  the  purpose,  as  Francis  rightly  conjectured,  of  inducing 
them  to  engager  their  services  to  his  enemies.  Under  these 
impressions,  the  king  moodfested  some  hesitation  in  permitting 
the  pope  to  receive  the  em^uments  arinng  from  the  tenths  of 
the  b^eficea  in  Franco,  aft  agreed  on  by  the  Concordat ;  but 
afterwards,  either  suppresBing  his  displeasure,  or  being  yet  de» 
siroujs  of  obtadning  tiie  &voar  of  the  pontiff,  he  not  only  assented 
to  this  claim,  but  endeavoured  to  secure  his  friendship  by  other 
acts  of  kindnesfl.  He  relinqHished  his  pretensiona  to  a  revenue 
&om  the  states  of  Mirandola,  Carpi,  and  Correggio,  aa  lord  pa* 
ramount  of  those  places,  o&  being  informed  that  the  pope  had  re^ 
ceived  them  under  his  protection:.  He  also  afiSeeted  to  enter  into 
the  views  of  the  pope,  with  rei^ct  to  his  favourite  dbject  of  an 
attack  upon  the  infidels,  and  offered  to  equip  a  powerful  arma- 
ment at  Marseilles^  under  the  aoTOraand  of  Pietro  Navarro^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  states  of  Barbary,  whose  cor- 

*  Gwceiant.  liih.  aS.  ^:dL  iK  p^  Mdw 
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sairs  infested  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  had  probahlj 
inereaeed  the  pious  hatred  of  the  pontiff  by  their  sacrilegious 
attaek  upon  his  person.  Well  aware,  however,  that  aU  attempts 
to  reooneile  the  pontiff  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  ike 
Erench  in  Italy  might  prove  fruitless,  he  turned  his  views  to- 
wards another  quarter,  and  determined  to  secure  his  Milanese 
possessions  by  accommodating  his  differences  with  the  young 
kmg  oi  Spain.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  to  both  parties 
ham.  such  a  treaty  were  obvious.  The  accession  of  Charles  to 
the  dominions  of  his  ancestors  was  not  unattended  by  difficulties, 
and  in  particnlar  his  Neapolitan  dominions  were  yet  subject  to 
the  rival  claims  of  the  house  of  Anjou  and  of  the  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  The  basis  of  this  negotiation 
was,  therefore,  the  quieting  and  defending  each  other  in  the  pos- 
sessions which  ther  respectively  held  in  Italy.  On  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  August,  1516,  it  was  solemnly  agreed  at  Noyon,* 
that  the  treaty  of  amity  ooncluded  between  the  two  monarchs 
at  Paris,  in  t^e  year  1514,  should  be  renewed  and  confirmed, 
and  that  they  should  assist  each  other  as  well  in  the  defence  of 
their  respective  territories  on  both  sides  the  Alps,  as  in  any 
just  conquest  which  either  of  them  might  undertake.  In  order 
to  confirm  this  connexion,  it  was  further  concluded,  that  Francis 
should  give  his  daughter  Louisa,  then  only  one  je&c  of  age,.  In 
marriage  to  Charles,  at  a  stipulated  period,  and  that  on  such 
miairiage,.  Charlesr  should  be  invested  with  all  the  rights  and 
pretensions  of  the  family  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  Bj 
the  same  treaty  the  rights  of  the  family  of  D'Albret  to  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  the  discordant  interests  of  the  Vene- 
tians and  the  emperor  elect,  were  particularly  attended  to  and 
arranged  ;  and  a  power  was  reserved  for  Maximilian  to  accede 
to  the  league  at  aay  time  within  the  space  of  two  months.  The 
pope  was  particularly  named  as  the  ally  of  both  parties  ;  bui 
this  was  weU  understood  to  be  merely  in  respect  of  his  dignity, 
and  not  under  any  expectation)  that  he  was  likely  to  assent  to 
the  treaty. 

No  sooner  was  Leo  apprised  of  these  negotiations^  than  he 
employed  all  his  art  and  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  Spanish 
monarch  from  acceding  to  the  terms  proposed  to  him  ;  but  find* 

*  Da  Mont.  vol',  iv.  par.  i.  pu  224.    Bomu,  BaL  BcL  voL  iru  p*  15S*« 
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ing  that  his  interference  for  this  purpose  was  not  likely  to  arail, 
he  resolved  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the  effects  of  this  treaty, 
by  another  alliance,  equally  formidable.  To  this  end  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  of  England,  and  the  emperor  elect,  to  unite 
with  him  in  a  league,  to  which  he  had  also  the  address  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Spanish  monarch  to  accede.  But  although  Leo  had 
been  the  original  promoter  of  this  measure,  he  declined  being 
nominated  as  an  ostensible  party,  and  requested  that  power 
might  be  reserved  to  him  to  join  in  it  at  a  future  time.  By 
this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  at  London  on  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  October,  1516,*  the  emperor  elect,  and  Uie  kings  of 
England  and  of  Spain,  agreed  to  defend  each  other  against  any 
power  that  should  attack  their  respective  states  ;  and  the  con- 
tingency of  each  party  was  settled  at  ^ye  thousand  horse  and 
twenty  thousand  foot.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  all  poten- 
tates and  states,  that  might  be  desirous  of  entering  into  the 
league,  should  be  admitted  ;  and  as  the  confederates  acknow- 
ledged they  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  pope  would  become  a 
party,  they  declared  him  principal  and  chief  of  the  league. 
Such  were  the  avowed  and  ostensible  objects  of  this  alliance  ; 
but,  by  a  separate  article,  it  was  fin^ther  agreed,  that  endea- 
vours should  be  used  for  disengaging  such  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
as  were  in  alliance  with  France,  from  the  interests  of  that  crown ; 
and  it  was  also  settled  what  amount  each  of  the  allies  should 
pay  towards  the  pensions  which  should  be  distributed  among 
the  Swiss,  as  weU  to  the  public  as  to  private  persons.^  The 
consequences  which  Leo  expected  from  this  formidable  combina- 
tion were,  however,  frustrated  by  the  instability  or  duplicity  of 
the  emperor  elect ;  who  at  the  same  instant  that  he  was  nego- 
tiating the  treaty  of  London,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  becoming  a  party  to  that  of  Noyon,  which  was 
intended  as  a  definitive  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Italy.  In. 
consequence  of  this  treaty  the  city  of  Verona  was  again  surren- 
dered to  the  Venetians.  A  further  agreement  was  soon  after- 
wards concluded  between  the,  Venetian  senate  and  the  emperor' 
«lect,  which  terminated  for  a  time  the  other  objects  of  their  dis- 
pute.    On  the.  twenty-ninth  day  of  November,  in  the  same  year, 

♦  Rymer,  FoBdera,  vol.  ri.  par.  i.  p.  121.  Du  Mont,  Supplem.  torn,  iii.par.  i. 
p.  40,  where  this  treaty  is  more  correctly-  given. 
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Francis  I.  concluded  the  memorable  treaty  of  Fribourg  with  the 
Swiss  cantons,  known  bj  the  name  of  the  perpetual  alliance, 
which  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  close  connexion  that  has 
since  subsisted  between  the  two  countries.*  By  these  alliances 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  guaranteed  by  its  most  powerful  sove- 
reigns ;  and  Leo  was  compelled  to  be  a  reluctant  spectator  of 
that  tranquillity  which  he  had  certainly,  on  this  occasion,  done 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  character  of  the  pontiff 
to  conclude  that  he  was  averse  to  the  repose  of  Italy.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  object  that  he  had  more  at 
heart ;  but  this  repose  he  conceived  to  be  ill-secured  whilst 
the  northern  and  southern  states  of  that  country  were  held  by 
two  powerful  foreign  potentates,  whose  dissensions  or  whose 
closer  alliance  might  equally  prove  fatal  to  the  rest.  This, 
therefore,  was  not  such  a  peace  as  Leo  wished  to  see  effected  ; 
and  if  he  did  not  manifest  his  open  disapprobation,  it  was  only 
because  he  was  for  the  present  precluded  from  all  means  of 
interrupting  it  with  any  hopes  of  success.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  in  this  respect  he  manifested  a  regard  for  the 
true  interests  of  his  country,  and  a  degree  of  political  sagacity 
which  does  credit  to  his  discernment;  subsequent  events 
having  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  the  apprehensions  of  the 
pontiff  for  the  safety  and  repose  of  Italy  were  too  well 
founded  ;  that  country  having,  soon  after  his  death,  exhibited 
scenes  of  contention  and  of  carnage  between  the  rival  monarcha 
•  of  France  and  of  Spain,  yet  more  horrible  than  any  that  hi^l 
before  occurred ;  and  the  city  of  Rome  itself  having  become 
the  prey  of  a  horde  of  Christian  barbarians,  who  sacked  it, 
with  circumstances  of  ferocious  cruelty  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  mankind.! 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  general  pacifica- 
tion was  the  disbanding  of  a  great  number  of  the  Italian 
Condottieri ;  who,  being  now  out  of  employment,  were  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise  which  might  afford  them  emolument 
or  support.  Availing  himself  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the 
pecuniary  aid  of  his  father-in-law  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  the 

*  Murat.  An.  vol.  x.  p.  130.     ligne  de  Camb.  liv.  r. 
+  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  book  iv. 
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exiled  duke  «if  Urbino  had  bugun  to  «c^oet  a  military  force, 
£&r  the  purpose  -of  attempting  the  recovery  of  ioB  dominions.* 
In  the  montiL  of  January,  1517,  he  asfiemhled  his  troops, 
"W^BOfk.  then  amounted  to  fire  thousand  Spaxash  infantry,  most 
«f  whom  had  been  employed  in  the  defenoe  of  Verona,  three 
thousand  Italian  stipendiaries,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  eom- 
-mand»d  by  Federigo  Gronzago,  lord  of  Bozzolo,  whe  avowed  a 
mortal  enmity  to  Lorenzo  de'  Mediei,  on  account  of  a  personal 
afl&^nt  which  he  had  received  from  him.  With  tins  army  the 
«xiled  duke  began  his  march  ;  having,  as  a  justificalion  of  his 
ooBduct,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  in 
which  he  i^elaiFes  himself  a  faithful  and  obedient  son  of  the 
•^urdi ;  •complains  of  ihe  unexampled  severity  with  which  he 
had  been  Ideated  ;  asserts  that  he  had  not  only  been  pursued 
with  all  the  violeaice  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  but  that  Ms 
life  had  been  frefuently  attempted,  both  by  poison  and  by 
^ee  ;  and  disavows  airy  intention  of  disturbing  the  states  of 
l^e  church  further  than  might  be  necessary  to  the  recovery  of 
his  just  rights,  fie  then  took  the  route  -of  iiomagna,  and 
arriving  at  Gesena,  passed  the  river  Savio  imder  the  walls  of 
that  place,  without  mtearuption  from  Loreneo  de'  Mediei,  who 
-was  then  with  a  considerable  force  within  the  city.  The 
rapidity  of  his  movements  anticipated  the  vigilance  of  thte 
papal  commanders.  A  few  fortresses  of  little  importance, 
•wlvbh  had  opposed  his  progress,  were  stormed,  tmd  the  garri- 
'WSDSi  treated  wkh  great  severity.  Arriving  in  his  own  domi- 
iiions,  he  found  his  capital  defended  only  by  a  small  body  of 
izroops,  which  was  instantly  put  to  Sight,  and  in  t^e  space 
of  »  few  weeks  the  duke,  without  a  single  engagement  of 
any  importance,  found  hbnself  as  sudde^y  restored  to  his 
authority  as  he  had  been,  a  short  time  before,  deprived  of  it. 

This  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune  was  a  cause  of  inez- 
'pressible  chagrin  to  the  pope*  not  only  on  account  of  the  loss 
"Clf  a  territory  which  he  had  considered  as  effectually  secured 
to  his  family,  but  as  it  Indicated  a  hostile  disposition  on  tlie 
part  of  those  sovereigns  whose  commanders  and  troops  had 
•engaged  in  the  service  of  the  duke.  On  this  account  he 
warmly  remonstrated  with  the  ambassador  of  the  French 

*  Marat,  An.  toI.  x.  p.  131. 
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monaorch  on  the  conduct  of  Lanirec,  ffho  had  permitted  Fed- 
«rigo  da  Bozsdo,  oae  of  his  stipesdiaries,  to  enter  into  ^e 
Berriee  of  the  dnke.  He  also  complained  to  i^  emperor 
elect,  ISJaiimilieai,  and  to  l^e  young  monareh  of  Spain,  that 
their  troops  had  heen  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  canse  of  ihie 
«3iixrdi,  irhieh  he  etronglj  insinuated  wonld  not  hare  heen 
•done  without  thrar  pririty  and  assent.  Kot  satisfied,  however, 
^K^th  these  remcmstrances,  he  resorted  to  his  pontifical  atrtho- 
lity,  fmd  issued  his  hrifofs,  requiring  the  assistance  of  all  the 
princes  of  Christendom  against  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  who  had 
not  only  opposed  himself  in  open  arms  against  his  paramount 
lord,  hut  had  thrown  off  all  reverence  to  the  holy  see.*  These 
vepreseiitfKtioQB  yrere  not  without  Hieir  effect.  The  friendship 
•of  a  pontiff,  who  by  his  tiklents  and  yigiiance,  no  less  than  by 
■Hs  high  office,  had  obtained  so  c-onaiderable  an  infiucnec  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  was,  without  long  hesitation,  preferred  to  the 
disinterested  task  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  a  petty  sove- 
Tttgn,  whose  conduct  had  on  several  occasions  undoubtedly 
given  just  cause  for  reprehension.  The  Spanish  king  not  only 
exculpated  himself  from  all  share  in  the  transaction,  but  im- 
mediately admonished  his  subjects  to  quit  the  service  of  the 
>di&e  of  Urbino.  He  also  directed  Ihe  count  of  Potenza  to 
proceed  from  Najies  with  four  hundred  lances  to  the  add  of  the 
pope,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he 
deprived  the  duke  of  TJri)ino  of  the  ducal  territory  of  Sora, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  his  father  within  the  kingdom 
•of  Naples.  Francis  I.,  although  justly  suspicious  of  Ihe  inten- 
tions of  the  pontiff,  sent  also  to  his  assistance  a  body  of  tiiree 
hundred  lances  ;  but  this  reinforcement  was  accompanied  by 
many  complaints  of  the  non-observance  by  the  pope  of  tlii 
treaty  concluded  between  him  and  the  king  of  Bologna.  The 
nnjustifiable  severity  exercised  by  Leo  against  the  exiled  duke 
of  UrbiQO,  and  particularly  his  cruelty,  in  depriving  both  the 
dowager  duchess  and  the  wife  of  the  reigning  duke  of  the  reve- 
nues appointed  for  tiieir  support,  had  also  been  warmly  animad- 
v^^ed  on  by  the  duchess  of  Angoullme,  mother  of  the  French 

*  On'Ofis  occasion  Leo  wrote  to  Hemry  Ttll.,  representiag  the  cliiircli  as 
in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  and  entreating  his  immediate  and 
effectual  assistance.     Rymeri  Food.  lY.  p.  1,  p.  13o. 
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monarch,  who  possessed  great  influence  with  her  son,  an«( 
resented  with  commendable  spirit  the  injury  done  to  those  of 
her  own  sex.  Leo,  being  priyatelj  informed  of  this  ciroum- 
stance,  and  conscious  that  he  had  given  just  occasion  for 
complaint,  hesitated  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  accept  the 
assistance  offered  to  him  by  the  king.  These  difficulties  were 
not,  however,  of  long  continuance.  In  complying  with  the 
request  of  the  pope,  by  giving  to  his  cause  the  credit  of  his 
name,  and  the  assistance  of  his  arms,  Francis  proposed  that 
a  new  confederation  should  be  entered  into  between  them,  by 
which  they  should  reciprocally  bind  themselves  to  the  defence 
of  each  other's  dominions,  and  to  the  advance,  for  that 
purpose,  if  it  should  appear  necessary,  of  a  monthly  sum  of 
twelve  thousand  ducats.  The  Florentines  were  also  included 
as  auxiliaries  in  the  league,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was 
expressly  recognised  as  duke  of  Urbino.^  The  king 
further  consented  to  assist  the  pope,  whenever  he  was  re- 
quired, against  the  vassals  and  feudatories  of  the  church ; 
but  the  pontiff  engaged  by  a  separate  brief  not  to  require  the 
aid  of  the  French  monarch  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  On 
this  occasion  Francis  again  insisted  with  great  earnestness  on 
the  restitution  of  Modena  and  Reggio  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  ; 
but  the  pope  sought  to  evade  the  discussion,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  was  not  a  proper  time  to  make  such  a  request,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  a  dangerous  contest  with  another  of  the  vassab 
of  the  church.  Such,  however,  was  the  perseverance  of  the 
king,  that  Leo  at  length  consented,  by  a  written  engagement, 
to  restore  those  places  to  the  duke  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  seven  months ;  a  promise  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  he  never  intended  to  perform,  although  conceded  to  the 
importunity  of  the  king ;  relying  on  the  change  of  circum- 
stances wluch  might  arise  within  that  period  for  a  sufficient 
reason  to  justify  him  in  the  breach  of  it.* 

During  this  negotiation,  Leo  had  used  his  utmost  efforts  to 

increase  the  forces  under  the  command  of  his  nephew,  Lorenzo  ; 

which  soon  amounted  to  one  thousand  men  at  arms,  fifteen 

hundred  light  horse,  and  eighteen  thousand  infantry,  composed 

•  of  an  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  Gascons,  Germans,  Swiss 

*  Muntori,  Ad.  z.  132. 
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Spaniards,  and  Italians,*  the  immediate  cemmand  of  which* 
under  the  direction  of  Lorenzo,  was  intrusted  to  Renzo  da  Ceri. 
Of  this  force  a  considerable  part  was  concentrated  at  Pesaro ; 
but  at  the  time  when  hostilities  were  expected  to  commence,  a 
herald  arriyed  at  Pesaro,  to  demand  a  safe-conduet  for  two  per- 
sons who  were  authorised  by  the  duke  of  Urbino  to  impart  a 
message  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  necessary  credentiab 
were  accordingly  given,  when  Snares  di  Lione,  a  Spanish  officer, 
and  Oratio  Florida,  secretary  to  the  duke,  were  introduced  in  a 
public  audi^ce  ;  but  instead  of  announcing  any  proposition  of 
snbmissio;i  or  accommodation,  as  was  probably  expected  from 
them,  the  secretary  read  aloud  a  challenge  from  the  duke, 
addressed  to  Lorenzo  ;  by  which  he  proposed,  that  in  order  to 
prevent  the  elusion  of  blood  and  the  calamities  of  a  protracted 
warfare,  the  contending  parties  should  terminate  the  contest  by 
an  equal  number  of  soldiers  on  each  side,  such  number  to  be  at 
the  choice  of  Lorenzo  ;  from  four,  to  four  thousand  ;  concluding 
with  an  offer  to  Lorenzo,  in  case  he  preferred  it,  to  meet  him 
at  a  time  and  place  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
decide  their  differences  by  single  combat,  f 

The  only  reply  which  Lorenzo  made  to  this  message,  which 
he  affected  to  consider  as  a  personal  affiront,  was  to  commit  the 
bearers  of  it  to  prison.^*  In  a  few  days,  however,  he  liberated 
the  Spaniard  ;  but  he  sent  the  secretary  of  the  duke  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  respecting  the  measures  and 
intentions  of  his  master,  and  particularly  as  to  the  persons  who 
had  stimulated  and  abetted  lum  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
To  the  indelible  reproach  of  the  pope  and  his  advisers,  the  use 
of  torture  was  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation from  a  person  who  had  relied  on  the  express  sanction 
of  a  safe-conduct ;  but  the  result  of  this  atrocious  act  is  said  to 
have  served  only  to  confirm  the  pope  in  the  suspicions  which  he 
already  entertained  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  French 
monarch.^ 

The  opposing  armies  now  took  the  field,  that  of  the  dujce 
being  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  his  adversaries.     After 

*  Leoui,  lib.  ii.  Gnicciardini  statei  the  amount  at  1000  men  at  arms,  1000 
light-horse,  and  15,000  in&ntrj. 

t  This  singular  document  is  preserved  by  I^eoni,  in  his  life  of  Fr.  Maria, 
duke  of  Urbino. 

VOL.  n.  F 
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Bcrreral  movQuenilHi  «nd  portiftl  boaiests  <m  tike  banks  of  the  liTer 
Metro,  in  die  TicinHj  of  Fossombroiie,  in  ^hieii  the  celebrated 
emnBumder,  Gieramii  de'  Medici,  then  yetj  young,  gave  an 
earnest  of  tibose  mSitfiiy  talents  whieh  he  afterwards  more  foUj 
dis][dayed,^  the  anodes  amred  within  a  mile  of  eaoh  other  near 
Monte  Baroecio.  A  deoiske  conflict  now  seemed  inentable,  but 
Lorenzo  lost  a  favoarable  opportmity  of  bringing  his  adversaries 
to  an  engagement,  and.  suffered  them  to  witkdrair  from  a  situa- 
tion of  acknowledged  danger,  into  a^  pkee  where  they  might' 
either  aeeept  or  decline  the  combat.  Instead  of  appealing  to 
arms,  iStk&  dnke  of  Urbino  had  receorse  to  a  stmt&gem  for  cre- 
ating dissensions  «BN«g  his  aidvenaries,  and  particularly  hv 
detaching  the  Gaaeocni  from  the  service  of  Loieozo.  To  this 
aid  he  transmitted  to  tibeir  commanders  certmn  letters,  saidte 
hare  been  foond  in  the  apmtmentaef  the  secr^wry  of  Lorenzo 
at  Saltara,- which  pl^ee  had  been  ocoopied  by  the  duke  imme- 
diatdy  after  the  dejnitmerof  the  pia]mi  troi^B.  By  these  letters 
it  appeared  that  tte  pepe  had  complained  of  the  extravagant 
expaise  of  supporting  his  auxiliaries,  and  had  expressed  his 
wishes  that  they  woulii  return  to  France*  Hence  a  consider- 
able ferment  arose  in  the  axmiy,  which,  combining  with  the  dis- 
advantages of  theb  sitaation,  the  diffioidty  of  obtaining  provi- 
sions, and  perhaps  the  rehmlanee  of  the  comsianders  to  hazard 
an  engagement,  induced  them  to  <^baDge  their  position,  and  to 
retire,  in  the  presence  of  «sn  inienor  force,  into  the  Yieariato. 
After  attacking  the  oaede  of  Si.  Oostanea,  nfhich  was  earned 
by  stonn,  and  ddivered  i^  to  be  plundered  by  the  Gascons,  the 
papal  troops  encamped  befwe  Mcmdolfo,  ihe  strongest  fxntress 
in  that  district*  Here  a»  eerent  occurred  which  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  leaders.  On  plantii^  the  artiUeiy 
for  the  atta^  of  the  place,  it  appeared  that  tl^  engineers  <^ 
the  papal  army,  either  tiirough  ignorauce  or  negligence,  had 
chosen  such,  a  station  as  exposed  the  soldiery  to  the  fire  of  the 
garrison,  in  consequence  of  which  one  of  the  captains  and  sere- 
nd  other  men  were  killed*  Eixasperated  at  this  misconduct, 
Lorenzo  hastened  to  the  i^ot,  contrary  to  the  eaniest  remoo* 
strances  of  his  officers  ;  where,  after  having  with  great  labour 
and  perseverance  provided  for  the  defence  of  his  followers,  he 
was,  when  retiring,  struck  by  a  bail  from  the  garrison,  which 
wounded  him  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and  not  only  ] 
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greailj  endangered  his  life.'^ 

On  ti&e  amyai  of  this  infoiDMitioa  a**  Borne,  Leo  instantlj 
despalchfld  the  cadkinal  Gklio  de '  Medici  to  tidce  upon  him  the 
ehief  command  of  the  fu^l  amyf .  On  his  arrirai  he  foond  it 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  diserder.  The  private  disputes  and 
personal  qaarrdfl  of  the  sdidkrs-  of  dtffeieet  notions  had  heea 
espoused  bj  ^nur  rei^»ectiye  cowmanders,  and  the  Gennans^ 
Spaniards^  and  Italians,  imrtoad  of  imposing'  the  enemy,  had 
anned  agaimst  each  other  ;  i»  c— ofuemo  of  irhioh  sereral 
aiEraye  luid  taken -place,  in  whieh  someof  the  parties  had  lost 
their  lires.  The  fint  measnre  adopted  b jthepapal  legate,  was 
to  divide  the  troops  of  eaeh  nation  ftasa  tibose  of  the  others, 
and  to  order  ihm  mte  separate  oantMUBents.  This  task, 
although  hogl^^  pnper,  was  not  ooiricd  into  offset  without 
eonsideral^e  personal  danger  to  the  eardnal,  and  gaye  svch 
dissatisfaotioiiv  thai  several  considerdble  boiMes  of  troops  quitted 
the  seryioe  of  the  pontiff,  and  r^aired  t»  the  standiyrd  of  the 
duke  of  Urbino.  If,  ai  this  junctare,  ^e  deke  had  hastened 
to  the  atta^  of  his  adf^naries,' he  would  i»  all  probabilitj  haye 
ohtained  an  eaay^and  deeisiye  vietoij*;  hot,  if  we  misjudge  of  the 
intention  of  the  eommanders  from  ageneiial  yiew  of  the  contest, 
it  seems  to  haye  been  equally  l^e  poliey  of  both  these  rivals  to 
decline  an  engagemmit,and  rather  to  circwvrent  each  other  by 
deceit,  than  to  trvii>to  the  open  decision  of  arms.  Instead  <^ 
^ponng  his-enemiefl  in  the  field,  the  duke  of  Urhino  marched 
towards  Pen^a^  leannng  hid  own  territories  exposed  to  tilie 
ravages  of  his  adversaries.  Having  obtained  the  snrrander  of 
this  place  throagh  the  treachery  or  cewwdioe  of  €Kau-Paob 
Baglioni,  the  Roeentisie  oonnandant,  hebegan  tedmeatenihe 
states  of  Tuscany  ;  but  on  reeefringmfiMrmatioiif  of  the  progress 
of  the  pi^Md  troep6>  in  Uridine,  h»  changed  Ms  pmpose,  and 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  eapitaL  After*  an  unsnocesa* 
M  attack  on  the  fortress  of  Pesaie,  he  againretomed  towards 
the  Florentine  state,  and  attempted  to  carry  by  stx>nn  the 
citadel  of  Anghsari;  bnt  betngc  repulsed  by  the  courage  of 
the  garrison  rather  tJMin  hy^  the  strength!  of  Ibe  place, 
he  withdrew  his  troops  under  the  Apenomes  between  Borgo 
and  Castdlo,  unoertaui  w4iat  coarse  he  shouhl  next  pursue, 
and  exhausted  with  the  expense  of  a  eontest^  which  by  one 

f2 
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great  effort  he  might  hare  terminated  both  to  his  honour  and 
adranlage. 

In  the  hopeless  sitoation  to  which  the  duke  was  reduced* 
surrounded  bj  an  army  clamorous  for  subsistence,  and  appre- 
hensive at  erery  moment  of  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  he  consented,  at  length,  to  listen  to  terms  of 
accommodation.  The  negotiation  was,  howerer,  entered  into 
on  his  part  under  the  most  unfayourable  auspices.  The 
sorereigns  of  Spun  and  of  France  had  seen  with  mutual 
jealousy  the  commanders  and  troops  of  each  other  employed  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  war,  and  began  to  entertain  apprehensions 
that  the  continuance  of  this  contest  might  endanger  the 
possessions  which  they  respectively  held  in  Italy.  The  remon- 
strances of  the  pope  to  those  monarchs,  to  recall  their  subjects 
from  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  were  also  urged  with  a 
degree  of  earnestness  that  could  no  longer  be  rensted  without 
giving  open  qause  of  offence,  and  Don  Ugo  de  Moncada,  viceroy 
of  Naples,  was  directed  to  mediate  between  the  contending 
parties.  His  efforts  to  this  effect  were  seconded  by  those  of 
the  French  commander  L'Escii,  and  as  the  duke  appeared 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  terms  proposed,  orders  were  imme- 
diately given  to  the  French  and  Spanish  troops,  then  in  his 
service,  to  quit  his  standard,  and  to  repair  to  that  of  their 
respective  sovereigns.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  duke 
was  required  to  relinquish  his  dominions,  and  accept  from  the 
pope  a  compensation  for  his  claims  ;  but  although  he  was 
compelled  to  assent  to  the  former,  he  rejected  the  latter  with 
becoming  spirit,  as  a  measure  that  would  be  subversive  of  his 
rights.  He  stipulated,  however,  that  he  and  his  followers 
should,  on  his  relinquishing  his  territories  to  the  pope,  be  freed 
from  all  ecclesiastical  censures ;  that  his  subjects  should  not  be 
liable  to  punishment  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  him ;  that 
the  dowager  duchess,  and  his  own  wife,  should  be  allowed  to 
onjoy  their  possessions  in  the  state  of  Urbino,  and  that  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  remove  all  his  furniture,  arms,  and 
personal  effects,  among  which,  it  was  expressly  agreed,  there 
should  be  included  the  celebrated  library  collected  by  his 
grandfather  Federigo,  duke  of  Urbino.  With  these  terms  the 
pope  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  the  duke  having  been 
allowed  to  repair  to  Urbino  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
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execntion  the  articles  agreed  to  in  his  faTour,  there  assented  to 
the  treaty.'*  On  the  same  day  he  quitted  the  city  under  an 
escort  of  French  cayaky,  and  passing  through  Cento,  again  took 
tip  his  residence  with  his  father-in-law,  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
'*  to  enjoy/'  says  his  hiographer  Leoni,  ''  the  admiration  and 
applause  of  mankind,  and  the  reward  of  his  lahours.  Thus,*' 
continues  the  sam^  writer,  '<  did  lico,  after  a  contest  of  eight 
months,  terminate  the  war  of  Urbino,  with  the  expense  of  a 
million  of  crowns,  which  it  was  said  throughout  Italy  had  only 
purchased  for  him  disgrace  and  insult  to  his  soldiers,  his  states, 
and  his  commanders  ;  and  with  the  acquisition  of  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  lost  indeed  by  the  trial  of  arms,  but  obtained  by  the 
influence  of  his  authority."  Without  wholly  agreeing  whh  this 
author  in  his  commendations  of  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  exiled  duke,  it  must  be  confessed  that  ihe  motives  of  the 
pope  in  this  undertaking  were  as  culpable  as  the  conduct  of 
his  commanders  was  ^sgraceful ;  whilst  the  enormous  ex- 
penses which  he  incurred  exhansted  his  treasury,  and  induced 
him  to  resort  to  those  measures  for  replenishing  it  which  were 
shortly  afterwards  productire  of  such  disastrous  consequences  to 
the  Roman  church. 

During  the  war  of  Urbino,  an  alarming  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered at  Rome,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  pope 
by  poison  ;  and  if  the  name  of  religion  had  not  been  already 
sufficiently  prostituted,  the  Christian  world  might  hare  shud- 
dered to  hear  that  the  authors  of  this  crime  were  found  among 
the  members  of  the  sacred  college.  The  chief  instigator  of 
this  attempt  was  the  cardinal  Alfonso  Petrucci,  the  brother  of 
Borghese  Petrucci,  who  had  lately  been  deprived  of  his  autho- 
rity in  Siena^  and  expelled  from  that  place  by  the  interference 
of  the  pope.  This  total  subversion  of  the  dignity  and  fortunes 
of  his  family,  which  had  been  accompanied  with  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  own  hereditary  revenues,  sunk  deep  into  the  mind' of 
the  cardinal.  He  considered  the  conduct  of  the  pope  in  this 
transaction  as  in  itself  highly  oppressive  and  unjust ;  but  when 
he  compared  it  with  the  services  rendered  by  lus  father  Pan- 
dolfo  to  the  family  of  the  Medibi,  as  well  on  their  restoration 
to  Florence  as  on  other  important  occasions,  and  recollected 
the  very  active  part  which  he  had  himself  taken,  with  the  rest 
of  the  younger  cardinals,  in  raising  the  pope  to  his  high 
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di^uty,  his  reseirtmfiiit  rose  to  sncli  a  degree  fts  eould  not  be 
reatramed  either  by  the  sense  of  guiit  or  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. In  like  first  paroxysms  of  his  anger  he  determined  to 
assasnnate  the  pope  with  his  own  hand  ;  hat  from  this  he  was 
deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  effecting  his  purpose,  rather  than 
by  the  horror  of  such  a  crime,  or  the  seandal  Ihat  must  hare 
arisen  to  the  churdi  from  the  murder  of  a  pope  by  the  hands 
of  a  cardinal.*  Changing,  therefore,  his  means,  but  not  his 
object,  he  resolvedtodestroy  the  pope  by  poison,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  engaged,  as  the  partner  of  his  gu^t,  Battista  da  VerceOi, 
a  celebrat^  practilioner  of  surgery  at  Rome.  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  to  be  aeoomplished  was  agreed  upon:t  During 
the  absence  of  the  smrgeon  who  usually  attended  the  pope,  on 
iaceonnt  of  a  dangerous  and  painful  complaiBt,  with  winch  he 
bad  long  been  looted,  Battista  was  introduced  to  him  as  a 
person  gI  superior  skill;  and  if  Leo  had  not,  bj  a  fortunate 
delioaey,  and  contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his  attendants, 
refused  to  discorer  his  con^aint  to  a  stranger,  it  was  intended 
to  have  mingled  the  ingre<&ents  of  p(»son  in  the  medicaments 
to  be  appliedL  The  impatience  of  Petrueci  could  not,  however, 
brook  delay,  but  frequently  and  involuntaray  burst  forth  in 
eomjdaints' against  the  in^ratitade  (^f  the  pontiff,  and  in  expres- 
akms  of  emmty  and  revenge.  This  conduct  soon  attracted 
notieet  and  Peiarneoi,  b«ng<aware  of  the  danger  winch  he  had 
meurred  by  his  imprudence,  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  for 
a  short  time  from  Borne.  He  did  not,  howcTer,  relinquish  his 
|»'oject,  which  he  had  comommicated  to  his  secretary,  Antonio 
^inOy'who  waste  iiecderttte  its  execution  in  his  absence,  and 
with  whom  he  maistained  a  frequent  interchange  of  letters. 
Some  of  these  being  intercepted,  stiffioiendy  disclosed  the 
criminal  :nature'of  ^  eoirei^Mnidence ;  and  Leo,  under  the 
{H«text  of  eonsiilting*«w]ilh  Petrueci  on  the  arrangement  of  his 
family  concerns,  Teqnired  his  presence  in  Rome.  Conscious  of 
his  guBt,  Petvucci  manifested  some  rductance  in  complying 
with  this  request,  but  Leo  remored 'his  apprehensions  by  grant- 
ing himaaaf&^ecNiduet,  at  thesame  time  imdertaking,  by  his 
Bolemn  promise  to  ^e  -^anish'  ambassador,  not  to  Tiolate  his 
cwD.  act.     Confidkig  in  asearances  so  solemnly  sanctbnecl» 

•  Gukciud.  lib.xiiL  p.  115.    J«viiVir)ta  Lm-^X.  lib.  fr. 
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Petraeci  inBiaii%  repaired  to  Rome.  On  bis  arnTal  he  was 
introdueed,  in  eompcuiy  with  the  cardinal  Bandindlo  de'  Sanli, 
into  the  ehamber  of  the  p«pe,  where  they  were  both  secured  bj 
the  goards,  and  committed  prisimers  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angdo. 
Against  these  proceedings  the  Spanish  anbassador  loudly 
remonstrated,  asserting,  ihai  as  he  had  pledged  his  faith  for 
the  safety  of  Petracci,  it  must  be  consadered  as  the  engage*- 
mmt  of  his  sorereign.*  Leo  was  not  wanting  in  arguments  to 
justify  his  c(»Mlttet.  He  alleged  in  repfy,  that  no  instrament 
of  safe-condiwt,  however  fell  and«xplicit,  conld  be  allowed  to 
arail  a  peiwm  who  had  conepked  against  ^  life  of  the  si^reme 
pontiff,  unless  the  erime  was  therein  eipressly  mentioned.  He 
contended  that  the  same  rule  was  applioaUe  to  the  czime  of 
murder  by  pdsoD  ;  a  species  of  gnilt  aUMured  by  all  laws, 
hmnan  and  diTine.  By  evasions  of  thisnatnre  the  pontiff  did 
not  sen^^  to  Tiolate  thait  good  iaith,  of  whidb  he  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  person  to  set  an  example,  and  condesMided 
.to  use  against  his  adTersarythe  ssmetreadiery  which  had  been 
employed  against  himadf.  The  meaaures  tikns  adopted  Lee 
communicated  by  official  letters  to  the  other  European  poten- 
tates, well  knowing  that  great  intevest  would  be  laade  by  the 
cardinals  to  screen  their  ctfendiiig  brethren  fi«m  a  pnmshinent 
>whidi  would  refieetidisgEaoe  on  ti^e  whole  oollege^t 

The  sforgeon  Ibtliela,  who  had  retired  to  Elmnce,  wns  soon 
afterwai^  ^apprehended  and  sent  to  Bome.  Another  peiwrn 
named. Poeomteeta,' who  had  loog  served  the£unily  of  Petraod 
in  a  miHtaiy  oaqracity,  was  abo  taken  into  oostody ;  and  the 
d^infionts  were  rigefously  examined  by  the  procurator-fiscal, 
.Alano  Peruseo.  from  the  confessions  of  these  wretched  men, 
the  goilt  of  Peinioci  'was  sfporent,  and  there  was  also  great 
reason  to  suspect,  that  .not  only  the  cardinal  do'  Sauli,  but 
several  other  nembeva  «f  the  college,  had  been  privy  to  his 
designs.  Leo,  tharelbre,  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
.eardini^  in  fiill  consistory,  to  infoim  them  of  the  reasons  of  his 
toandacty  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,,  a  public  confession  from  such 
.of  them  as  heant^eeted  to  be  kn^catedinihe  cxime. 

Beioce  ^  day  aaxired  for  this  asaemidy,  which  had  been 

*  Otiiociaid.  lib.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
f  The M^r«f  Le<^ io  Btitay  Till,  is  gtven  mUtp/m  vi.  (tt  1,  p.  134. 
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fixed  for  the  twenty-second  of  May,  Leo  became  so  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  extent  to  which  the  conspiracy  had  been  carried 
ftmo&g  the  cardinab,  that  he  durst  not  trust  himself  in  the 
midst  of  them.  He  determined,  however,  to  secure  the  person 
of  Baffaello  Riario,  cardinal  of  S.  Georgio,  who  since  the  time 
t)f  the  memorable  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  in  which  he  had 
acted  a  principal,  though  perhaps  an  inyoluntary  part,  had  now 
sat  in  the  college  nearly  forty  years,  and  from  his  great  wealth 
and -splendid  manner  of  life,  was  considered  as  the  principal 
person  in  the  college.  The  particulars  of  his  arrest,  and  of 
the  dismission  of  the  other  cardymls  from  the  consistory,  are 
minutely  related  by  Paris  de  Grassis,  and  may  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  personal  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  t£is  trying  occa- 
sion.* *'  The  consistory  being  assembled,  the  pope  sent  for  the 
cardinal  of  Ancona,  who  continued  with  him  about  an  hour. 
As  we  were  surprised  at  this  long  interview,"  says  this  vi^ant 
master  of  this  ceremonies,  **  I  looked  through  an  opening  of 
the  door,  and  perceived  in  the  chamber  of  the  pope  the  captain 
of  the  palace,  and  two  of  the  guards  under  arms.  I  was  appre- 
4iensive  of  some  untoward  circumstance  ;  but  I  remained  silent* 
Seeing,  however,  the  cardinals  S.  Georgio  and  Famese  enter 
the  pope's  chamber  with  great  cheerfulness,  I  concluded  that 
the  pope  had  called  them  to  consult  with  him  respecting  a  pnK* 
motion  of  cardinals,  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  the  morning  ; 
but  scarcely  had  t^e  cardinal  S.  Georgio  entered,  .than  the 
pope,  who  commonly  walked  very  deliberately  betwe^i  two  of 
his  chamberlains,  hastened  out  of  the  room  with  great  precipi- 
tation,  and,  shutting  the  door,  «lefk  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio 
.with  the  guards.  Greatly  astonished  at  his  haste,  I  inquired 
from  the  pope  the  reason  of  it,  and  asked  whether  he  meant  to 
enter  the  consistory  without  his  stole* '  We  arrayed  him  with 
the  stole.  He  was  pale  and  much  a^tated.  He  then  ordered 
me,  in  a  more  positive  tone  than  usual,  to  send  all  the  cardinals 
from  the  consistory,  and  afterwards,  with  a  still  louder  voice, 
to  shut  up  the  consistorial  chamber.  I  obeyed  ;  and  no  longer 
entertained  a  doubt  that  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio  was  arrested. 
The  other  attendants  and  myself  then  began  to  form  conjectures 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  proceedings  ;  but  the  pope  soon  after* 

*  Notices  des  MSS.  da  Roi,  torn.  ii.  p.  599.    Par.  1789. 
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wards  exjdained  them  himself,  bj  informing  us  that  the  two 
cardinals  in  prison  had  declared  that  the  cardinal  S.  Georgia 
was  their  accomplice ;  that  thej  had  agreed  to  poison  the 
pope,  and  nominate  that  cardinal  as  his  successor.  We  could 
searoelj  beUere  that  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio»  whose  pro* 
dence  and  abilities  were  so  well  known,  could  hare  engaged  in 
such  a  plot ;  or,  if  he  had  been  guilty,  that  he  would  not  have 
made  his  escape.  We  were  therefore  inclined  to  think  that 
this  accusation  was  made  by  the  pope  as  a  pretext  to  rerenge 
himself  for  former  injuries.  Howeyer  this  may  be,  all  that 
the  other  cardinals  could  obtain  was,  that  he  should  not  be 
sent  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  but  should  remiun  under 
arrest  at  the  pabce.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was,  howeYer» 
ordered  into  closer  custody." 

.On  the  eighth  day  of  June  the  pope  again  assembled  the 
cardinals  ;  and  after  bitterly  complaining  that  his  life  should 
baye  been  so  cruelly  and  insidiously  attempted,  by  those  who, 
haying  been  raised  to  such  high  dignity,  and  who,  being  the 
principal  members  of  the  apostolic  see,  were  bound  beyond  all 
others  to  defend  him  ;  and  after  lamenting  that  the  kindness 
and  liberality  which  he  had  uniformly  shown  to  eyery  indiyidual 
of  the  sacred  college,  eyen  to  a  degree  which  had  been  imputed 
to  him  as  a  weakness,  had  met  with  so  ungrateful  a  return,* 
he  proceeded  to  inform  them  that  two  others  of  their  members 
were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  and  called  upon  the  guilty 
to  make  their  peace  by  a  prompt  confession,  threatening  that 
otherwise  he  would  immediately  order  them  into  custody.  By 
the  adyice  of  three  of  the  cardinals,  Remolini,  Accolti,  and 
Farn6se,t  each  cardinal  was  called  upon  to  answer,  on  oath, 
the  interrogatory  whether  they  were  guilty.  When  the  ques* 
tion  was  put  to  Francesco  Soderini,  cardinal  of  Volterra,  ho 
d^ed  the  fact ;  but  upon  further  admonition  he  fell  prostrate, 
and  with  many  tears  acknowledged  his  offence,  yielding  his 
life  to  the  discretion  of  the  pontiff.  Leo  then  obseryed,  that 
there  was  yet  another  concealed  triutor,  when  the  three  cardi«> 
nals  before  mentioned,  turning  to  Adrian  di  Cometo,  cardinal 
of  S.  Orisogono,  adyised  him  in  like  manner  to  humble  him- 
self.    With  great  reluctance  he  too  confessed  his  guilt.    It 

*  Gkicdud.  lib.  xSL  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  f  Fabion.  p.  116. 
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m9&  then  determined  that  the  peniieiit  oardinals,  sfter  paying 
a  heaTj  fine,  shoiild  be  resti^ad  to  fayour.  This  fine  was 
settled  at  twentj-fiye  thensand  ducats  ;*  but  when  they  had 
raised  that  sum  by  joint  contributions,  Leo  insisted  that  it  was 
intended  they  shoaki  each  pay  that  amount,  whereupon  they 
orailed  themselyes  of  the  earhest  opportunity  to  effect  thar 
escape  from  the  city.  The  cardinal  of  Volterra  retired  to 
Fondi,  where  he  remained  under  the  protection  of  Prospero 
Ookiana,  until  the  death  «f  the  pontiiF;  but  what  became  of 
Adrian  is  wholly  uuikBown,  no  tidings  barring  been  received  c^ 
him  after  his  flight  from  Rome.''* 

The  paJjEsfnl  task  of  punishing  the  anthoraand  principal  ppo^ 
meters  of  this  censpiraey  yet  remained,  and  seems  to  have 
affected  the  pontiff  with  real  concern.  Of  the  guilt  of  the  eaa^ 
dinals  Feimcci  aod  de'  Saaili  no  doubt  was  entertained;  yet 
the  cimduet  of  the  latter  excited  general  surprise  ;  as  he  had 
shaied  izk^an  eminesit  idegree  the  lanrcrvr  and  hberaHty  of  ^be 
pontiff,  which  he.  had  seeured  by  the  eleganee  of  his  manneis 
and  conrersaiian,  ineomuBh  as  to  have  been  the  frequent  oom- 
fmmaxt  of  Ihe  poatzff  iahis  hours  >of  Idsure  and  relaxation.  It 
was,  however,  conjeotueed,  that  'the  prospeiity  whioh  he  ihus 
CBfjoyed,  had  edy  served  to  excite  in.  hin  those  amlHtious  ex- 
peetations  whidi  no  raaaonable  kindness  oeold  gratify,  and  that 
he  posented  die  prefoenfoe  shown  by  the  pope  to  the  eavdinsl 
Qdulio,  in  conlenang upon  him  the  episcopal  see  of  Mwseilles.t 
Whatever  was  the  «aufle  of  his  animosity,  it  was  sufficiently 
appare^,  aswell  £nan  wzstten  doeaments,  .as  the  evidenoe<^ 
the  surgeon  Battinka,  <that  he  had  taken  an  aetive  part  in  the 
machinations  of  Peirusci^  and  had  supplied  him  with  moixey  for 
ettTyiiig  than  into  .efleoi.  During  1b&  examination  he  is  said 
to  have  hesitated,  trembtod,  oontra^eled  himself,  and  given 
evident  symptoms  of  his  guilt ;  whilst  Peiracei,  almost  frantic 
with.iage,  poured  out  Ins  exeoiralieBS  agaisst  the  pontiff;  but 
hUSjd  .retiauTOi  istto  be  placed  os  the  ocfnductof  peieiMis«xammed 
under  the  immediate  tenors  of  the  sack,  where  hardened  inW- 
{ddtfy  nay  be  mistaken  for  iimoeence,  and.  the  natural  dread  <if 
en^ial<  sufferings'  lor  the  ^struggling  of  eoBseious  guait . 

*  Par  de  Granis.  Guicciard.  lib.  xiiL 
t  StpMyTiittlmm.X.  lib.  iv<^7&   .SUvoiu  Yite  LaMi..Xp.ll9. 
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On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Leo  iLsriiig  again  assembled  the 
cardinals,  addressed  them  in  a  long  and  pathetie  oration,  in 
which  he  intimated,  that  although  he  might  legaUj  and  pro- 
perly have  proceeded  to  degrade  and  pnmsh  the  guilty,  yet 
he  had  determined  to  pardon  them.  The  cardinals  present 
acknowledged  his  olemency  towards  their  offending  brethren, 
whereupon  Leo  was  melted  into  tears.  He  then  went  to  attend 
the  celebraticm  of  mass,  a£ter  which  his  di^edtions  and  inten- 
tions seemed  to  be  astomslungly  changed,  and  it  was  thought 
that  he  had  been  instigated  to  conyert  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders  into  a  source  of  gam.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  Jxme 
he  proceeded  to  decade  the  eardinals  Petrucci  and  de'  ^auli, 
and  also  the  ca«dinal.Biario^  from  their  dignities,  and  to  deprive 
them,  of  their  goodft  and  ecdesiastieal  preferments  ;  after  which, 
to  the  terror  and.astonishmfflai  of  adl  the  memberft  of  the  sacred 
college,  he  delivered  them  oyer  to  the  secular  power.  During 
this  meetiitg  of  the  cbnsistbry,  which  continued  thirteen  hours, 
great  jdissensiona  aad  tumults  arose,  as  well  between  the  pope 
and  some  of  the  eavdinals,  as  among  the  cardinals  themselyes, 
of  whom  only  twelye  were  present,  being  all  who  then  remained 
in  the  citjr.  3^e  sentence  of  deprivation  was  read  by  Pietro 
Bembo.^  On  the  £oikiwing  night  Petrucci  was  strangled  in 
priaon.^®  The^flubOTdinate  instruments  of  this  treachery,  Bat- 
tista  da  YereeUi  land  Antonio  Nino,  were  ako  sentenced  to 
death,  and  after  8u£SBring  ezemiciating  torments,  were  finally 
strangled,  and  their  bodies  qiiartered.t  The  Hfe  of  the  cardinal 
de'  Sauli  was  spared  on  the  entreaty  of  Francesco  Cibb,  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  pontiff  f^  and  although  he  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  yet  he  was  soon  afterwards  liberated 
on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  making  an>  hmnble  sub- 
mission, which  the  pope  received  m  a  most  ungracious  manner, 
aind  answered  by  &  seveve  remonatranee.  As  the  cardinal  died 
in  the  ensuing  year,  it  was  iasimisted  that  he  perished  by  a 
slow  poison  adminiatered  to  himxwhilst  ineustody,  by  the  order 
of  the  pontiff ;  an  accosation  wfaieh  has  no  foundation,  but  in 
the  horrible  frefnency  with  which  crimes  of  this  nature  were 
then  resorted  to,  and  an  the  idea,  that  as  the  ^pe  had  always 
Iveated  the  oacdinal  with  distinguished  kindness,  he  could  not 

'•  FafaKon.  YilfeliMB.  Xip.  120.       •+.  Jar.  Tit*  Leon.  X  Kb.  iv.  p.  78. 
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forgive  the  injury  meditated  against  Mm.  The  cardinal  of 
S.  Georgio  experienced  greater  lenity ;  and  although  he  had  heen 
included  in  the  degree  of  deprivation,  was,  on  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum,  and  without  any  apology,  immediately  restored  to 
all  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  except  the  power  of  voting  in  the 
college  ;  which  incapacity  was  also  removed  before  the  expira* 
tion  of  a  year.  On  the  reconciliation  between  them,  Leo  used 
expressions  of  particular  Mndness  and  respect ;  solemnly  assur* 
ing  him,  that  whatever  offences  the  cardinal  had  committed 
against  him,  he  had  wholly  pardoned  and  obliterated  from  his 
mind.  Riario,  however,  either  humiliated  by  this  transaction, 
or  not  confiding  in  the  assiurances  of  the  pontLf,  soon  afterwards 
quitted  the  city  of  Rome,  where  he  had  so  long  resided  in  the 
greatest  splendour  and  respectability,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Naples,  where  he  terminated  his  days  in  the  month  of  July, 
1520. 

This  extraordinary  transaction,  in  which  so  great  a  proper* 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  sacred  college  conspired  against  the 
life  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  and 
great  diversity  of  opinion*'^  The  motives  of  Petrucci  were 
indeed  sufficiently  obvious,  and  his  gmlt  was  univ^sally 
admitted  ;  but  the  reasons  which  actuated  the  other  cardinals^ 
who  were  regarded  as  his  confederates,  are  not  so  apparent, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  crime  of  some  of  them  merely 
consisted  in  their  not  having  revealed  to  the  pope  those  expres* 
sions  of  resentment  which  Petrucci  had  uttered  in  their  pre- 
sence.^ By  some  it  was  supposed  that  the  duke  of  Urbino, 
who  had  already  attempted  by  his  letters  to  interest  the  college 
of  cardinals  in  his  favour,  had  prevailed  on  a  part  of  its  mem* 
hers  to  engage  in  this  hazardous  attempt ;  whilst  others  did 
not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  merely  a  contrivance  of  the  pen* 
tiff  to  extort  large  sums  of  money  from  the  richer  cardinals  ;  but 
to  the  last  supposition  the  confession  of  several  of  the  delin* 
quents  in  open  consistory  is  a  sufficient  answer.  Upon  strict 
grounds  of  positive  law  the  execution  of  Petrucci  may  perhaps 
be  justified  ;  almost  all  countries  having  concmred  in  punish* 
ing  a  projected  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  crime  had  been  actually  committed  ;  but 
the  shameful  violation  of  every  principle  of  humanity,  exempli- 
fied in  the  execution  of  the  subordinate  instruments  of  his  gmlt. 
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can  nerer  be  Bufficientlj  execrated.  Are  such  punishments 
intended  as  a  retribution  for  the  crime  ?  Justice  &en  degene- 
rates into  rerenge.  Are  they  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  others 
from  like  offences  ?  Care  should  then  be  taken  not  to  render  the 
offenders  objects  of  compassion,  and  to  prevent  that  re-action 
of  opinion  which  loses  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  in  the  cruelty 
of  the  judge.  Are  they  intended  to  correct  the  excesses  and 
to  improve  the  morals  of  a  people  ?  How  can  this  be  effected 
by  spectacles  that  outrage  humanity,  and  which,  by  their  repe- 
tition, steel  the  heart  against  all  those  sentiments  by  which  the 
individual  and  general  safety  of  mankind  are  secured,  much  more 
effectually  than  by  gibbets  and  halters,  racks  and  chains.'^ 

In  punishing  the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  insidious 
attempt  against  his  life,  Leo  was  well  aware  that  he  had  created 
new  enemies  among  their  friends  and  supporters,  whose  resent- 
ment was  not  to  be  disregarded  ;  nor  had  he  observed  without 
aiann  the  conduct  of  the  other  members  of  the  college,  almost 
all  of  whom  had  interested  themselves  with  great  warmth  in 
behalf  of  their  guilty  brethren.  He  therefore  took  additional 
precautions  for  his  safety,  and  was  usually  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  who  attended  him  even  during  the  celebration  of  divine 
service ;  not  to  protect  him  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to 
secure  the  chief  of  the  Christian  church  against  the  more  danger- 
ous attempts  of  the  members  of  the  sacred  college.  In  this 
disgraceful  and  melancholy  state  of  the  Roman  see,  Leo  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient  on  which  he  had  for  some  time  medi- 
tated, and  which,  in  a  great  degree,  relieved  him  from  his 
apprehensions.  In  one  day  he  created  an  additional  number  of 
thirty-one  cardinals.  Among  these  were  several  of  his  relations 
and  friends,  some  of  whom  had  not  yet  obtained  the  habit  of 
prelacy ;  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  no  small  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  the  more  rigid  disciplinarians  of  the  Roman  see. 
On  the  whole,  howevw,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  point 
of  talents,  rank,  experience,  and  learning,  the  persons  now  called 
to  support  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  church,  were  not  sur- 
passed by  any  of  those  who  had  of  late  enjoyed  that  honour. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  by  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  the  sanctity  of 
his  life,  was  Egidio  of  Viterbo,  principal  of  the  order  of  Au- 
gustines,  who  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  the 


pontiff.  Of  the  elegBKce  of  hn  tMte  he  hacif  in  his^yovth  givea* 
a  finfficient  speennen  in  his  poetieal  writingB*;  bathis  riper  years 
had  been  deleted  to  more  BoriooB  sttidieB ;  and  Leo^  who  had 
long  conBtdted  him  in  mattorfl  of  the  first  impoitance,  arailed 
himself  greatly  of  hia^  adrioe  in  selecting'  the  odier' persons  en* 
Y^hom  it  might  be  proper  to  confer  i^s  high  dignity;  The  prins- 
cipal  of  the  DominioaBS^  Tomase  de  Vio,  and  of  th»  Francis^ 
cans,  Cristoforo  NtimsJio,  ^^re  also  at  the  same  time  recei^ped 
into  ihe  college  ;  imd  although  this  might  be  attributed  tc^  the* 
wish  of  the  pope  to  aroid  the  appearance  of  partiality  to  the 
Angimtines,  by  the  choice  made  of  Egidio,  yet  it  is  aakmom^ 
ledged  that  Itiey  irere  men  whose  personal  merits  well  entitled 
them  to  this  dislanction ;  and  the  fanner  of  them,  yrh!9  from  the 
pSaee  of  his  birth  was  denominated  the  eardsnal  of  Gaeta^  of' 
CafetantS9,  soon  alterwaids  acted  an  important  pert  in  1^  reli- 
giouB  controiHRvies  which  agitated  ^be  Chnstian  world.  An- 
other dietmgfdshed  person  now  dected  into  the  college,  was 
Lorenzo  Campeggio  of  Bobgna,  who  had  ahteady  served  the  pon- 
tiff on  seirerai  important  embassies,  and  who  was  afterwards^ 
appointed  legate  to  England,  te  decide,  in  conjmiction  with 
Wolsey,  the  great'qmes^n  of  ^oroe  between  Henry  VIIL  and 
Catharine  of  Aragon  ;  where  he  obtained,  by  the  fayoor  of  that 
monarch,  l^e  episcopal  see  of  Saiisbtuy.*  Among  those  whom 
Leo  selected  from  Ids  pers^ial  knowledge  of  their  yirtues  and 
their  acquirements,  may  also  be  ennmerated  Gkyeanni  Picolo- 
mini,  archbishop  of  Siena,  a  near  relation  of  the  pontifis  Pins  II. 
and  Pius  III. ;  Niccolo  Pandolfini  of  Elorenee ;  Alessandro  Ge- 
sarini,  bishop  of  Pistoja^  Gicmnni  Domenico  de'  Oupi,  and 
Andrea  della  YaUe,  bodi  distingaishied  (^tizens  of  Rome  ;  and 
Domemeo  Jacobatio,  author  of  the  oriebrated  treatise  on  the 
councils  of  the  church,  n^ch  i&  usually  annexed  to  the  general 
collection  of  l^se  proceedings^  Nor  did  Leo  on  Hiis  oeeasum 
forget  his  own  relaiionB,  many  of  whom  had  long  anxiously 
looked  up  to  him  for  pre^nnent,  ner  those  stedfast  friends,  to 
whom,  in  the  course  of  bis  erentfol  life,  he  had  been  so  highly 
indebted.  Among  l^e  fom^r  were  Niccolo  Ridolfi,  Gioranni 
Salyiati,  and  Luigi  Rossi,  the  sena  of  three  of  his  sisters,  all  of 

»  Anosto  denoDumitet  him  &e  «niaiiieiit  and  liowHir  of  the  Bmbui 
ind  EoMBiift ha» aidiraiDd  to  him  lerenl letfen% iatenoMtf gnat  lespecu 
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whom.  Afterwardfi  distinguiahed  themaelyeft  as  men  of  supecbr. 
talents  and  munificent  patrons  of  learning  ;  but  the  last  of  these 
was  the  particular  favourite  of  the  pontiff,  hairing  been  educated 
with  him  under  the  «mme  roof,  and  his  constant  attendant  through 
all  his  vicissitudes  of  fortuna.     In  conferring  the  dignity  of. 
cardinal  on  Ercole  Eangome,  of  Modena,  Leo  not  only  did  credit, 
to  his  judgment,  on  aocouot  of  the  eminent  qualifications  of  that' 
young  nobleman,  but  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  gratitude  fSor 
the  kindness  shown  him  by  Bianca  Biingone,  the  mother  of. 
Ercole,  when  he  was  hurried  by  the  French  as  a  prisoner, 
through  Modena.     Nor  was.  this  the  only  remuaeratioa  which 
that  lady  received  from  the  ponttiff ;  a»  he  had  afaready  provided 
her  with  a  suitable  residence  in  Home,  and  assigned  to  her  use 
extensive  gardens  near  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.     From  a  like, 
grated  sense  of  favours,  and  on  Account  of  long. attachments  to. 
his  interests,  Leo  is  siq^posed,  on  this  oooasion,  to  have  distin* 
guished  Francesoo  Annellini  of  Perugia,  Sylvio  Passerini  of 
Gortona,  BonidEarzio  Ferreri  of  Vercelli,  and  Francesco  de*  Conti, 
and  Paullo  Emilio  Cesio  of  Rome.     Nor  did  he  forget  RaffaeJlo 
Petrucci,  whom  he  had  lately  estabHshed  as  chief  of  the  repuh- 
lic  at  Siena,  and  on  whom  he  had  lavished  many  favours  which, 
might  have  been  elsewhere  much  better  bestowed. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  greater  splendour  and  celebrity  to 
this  extensive  nomination,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  more  distant 
states  and  sovereigns  of  Christendom  by  the  adaption  of  their 
relations,  or  more  illustrious  oitieens,  into  the  sacred  collegei 
Leo  selected  from  different  parts  of  Europe  several  additional 
members,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  high  birth  or. 
acknowledged  talents.  Of  the  royal  family  of  Fraaee,  he 
conferred  ^s  dignity  on  Louis  of  Bourbon ;  of  whom  it  has 
been  said,  that  Ihe  splendoar  of  his  virtues  would  have  rendered 
him  iUustrieus,  had  he  been  of  the  hmniblest  origin.  Emanuel^, 
king  of  Portugal,  was  gratified  by  the  adoption  into  the  college 
of  his  son  Alfonso,  then  only  seven  years  of  age  ;  but  this  waa 
accompanied  by  a  restriction  that  he  should  not  assume  the. 
insignia  of  his  rank  until  he  should  attain  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  high  reputation  acquired  by  Adrian  of  Utretcht,  the  pre- 
ceptor and  faithful  counsellor  of  Charles  of  Spain,  afterwards 
emperor  by  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  recommended  him  on  this 
occasion  to  the  notice  of  the  pontiff;  whom,  by  a  singular  con- 
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currence  of  favourable  circumstances,  he  succeeded  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  in  the  apostolic  chair.  Gulielmo 
Raimondo  Vick,*  a  native  of  Valencia,  was  selected  from 
the  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  families  of  Colonna  and  Orsini, 
which  had  been  so  frequently  dignified  with  the  honours  of  the 
church,  received  the  highest  proof  of  the  pontifical  favour  in  the 
persons  of  Pompejo  Colonna  and  Franciotto  Orsino.  A  yet 
more  decisive  partiality  was  shown  to  the  family  of  Trivulzio, 
of  which  two  members,  Scaramuccio  bishop  of  Oomo,  and 
Agostino,  were  at  the  same  time  received  into  the  college. 
The  citizens  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa  were  honoured  by  the 
Domination  of  Francesco  Pisani,  from  among  the  former,  and  of 
Giovan-Battista  Pallavicini,  from  the  latter.  For  similar 
reasons,  in  all  probability,  Ferdinando  Ponzetto,  a  Florentine 
citizen,  was  added  to  the  number.  An  eminent  historian  has 
indeed  informed  us,  that  in  many  instances  the  pope  had  no 
other  motive  for  conferring  this  high  honour  than  the  payment 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  ;**  and  if  we  consider  the  exhausted 
state  of  his  treasury,  by  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  war  of 
Urbino,  and  other  causes,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
this  information  is  weU  founded. 

This  important  and  decisive  measure,  by  which  the  pontiff 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  cardinals  then  in  the  college, 
and  called  to  his  society  and  coimcils  bis  confidential  friends  and 
relatives,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  subsequent 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  his  life,  and  of  the  celebrity  and 
fiplendomr  of  his  pontificate.  Until  this  period,  he  had  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  adverse  undertakings  or  negotiations  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty,  and  surrounded  with  persons  on  whom  he  could 
place  no  well-founded  reliance  ;  but  his  contests  with  foreign 
powers  were  now  terminated,  if  not  wholly  to  his  wishes,  at  least 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  him  that  relaxation  which  he  had 
never  before  enjoyed  ;  whilst  his  apprehensions  of  domestic 
danger  were  removed,  or  alleviated,  by  the  constant  presence  of 
those  friends  whose  fidelity  he  had  before  experienced.  In  the 
gratification  of  his  natural  propensity  to  liberaUty,  and  in  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  friends  and  favourites,  he  found  an 
ad^tional  satisfaction,  by  contributing  towards  the  respectability 

•  Fftbron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  125. 
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and  Honour  oi  ihat  church,  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  and 
which  from  this  time  displayed  a  degree  of  magnificence  which 
had  never  hefore  been  equaUed.  The  revenaes  of  the  numerous 
benefices,  rich  abbeys,  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments 
bestowed  upon  each  of  the  cardinals  and  great  dignitaries  ot 
the  church,  frequently  amoimted  to  a  princdy  sum,  and  a  pre- 
kte  was  considered  as  comparatively  poor,  whose  annual  income 
did  not  amount  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  ducats.  On  the  dealii 
of  Sixtus  della  Revere,  the  nephew  of  Siztus  IV.,**  in  the  year 
1517,  Leo  appointed  his  cousin  Giulio  de'  Medici  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  holy  see  ;  which  office  alone  brought  him  the 
annual  sum  of  twelve  thousand  ducats.  Nor  was  it  only  from 
within  the  limits  of  Italy  that  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the 
church  derived  their  wealth  and  their  dignities.  All  Europe 
was  then  tributary  to  the  Roman  see ;  and  many  of  these 
fortunate  ecdeiiastics,  whilst  they  passed  their  days  amidst  the 
luxuries  and  ^unusements  of  Rome,  supported  their  rank,  and 
supplied  thdr  dissipation,  by  contributions  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  Christendom.  The  number  of  benefices  held  by  an 
individual  was  limited  only  by  the  will  of  the  pontiff ;  and  by  an 
ubiquity,  which  although  abstractedly  impossible,  has  beeh 
found  actually  and  substantially  true,. the  same  person  was  fre- 
quently at  the  same  time  an  archbishop  in  Germany,  a  bishop  in 
France  or  England,  an  abbot  or  a  prior  in  Poland  or  in  Spain, 
and  a  cardinal  at  Rome. 

By  the  examj^e  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  who  well  knew  how 
to  unite  magnificence  with  taste,  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  the 
Roman  church  emulated  each  other  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
palaces,  the  sumptuousness  of  their  apparel,  the  elegance  of 
their  entertainments,  and  the  number  and  respectability  of  their 
attendants ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  their  wealth  and 
influence  were  frequently  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  remuneration  of  men  of  genius  in  every 
department  of  intellect.  Soon  after  the  creation  of  the  new 
cardinals,  such  of  them  as  resided  in  Rome  were  invited  by  the 
pontiff  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Vatican,  which  had  then  been  recently  ornamented  by  those  ex- 
quisite productions  of  Raffaello  d'Urbino,  which  have  ever  since 
been  the  theme  of  universal  applause.  The  Roman  citizens,  who 
partook  of  the  affluence  of  tiie  church,  in  a  general  abundance 
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,o£  an ^ neeeasBdesiof  life,  reechoed  the iitadsM  of  thepon^; 

rndio  byjft  libsral/poHej  alwogated  the  menopolies  bj  wMck  they 

.hftd  been  oppressed,  fUldiiiUowod  all  kinds  ci  merohandiBe  to  be 

..fteelj  importedioiid  exported  throi^faout  faiB^onximons.    Hence 

tibe  ehj'of  Berne, beaaiiie«a  jgranary,  always  supplied  whh  pro- 

.miaa8,.i«iid'ii»S'fi!eqnently  ebesmtas  a  residenee  by  mercantile 

.jpMDilroin.Qther  partS'Of  Italy,  who  contnbatc^  by  their  weaMi 

.and  ioduitry  toitbe  general prospeiity.''^    Noriras  this  pres- 

fperity  less  pionieittd  by  the  eeeaiity  <Which  the  inhabitants 

.enji^edfrom>:airtr]et  and  impartial  administration  of  justice;  it 

Jbaving^  been  a-  maxim  with  the  -pontiff,  not  to  endanger  the 

f  safety  and  tniDquiffity  o£  the^good,  by  an  ill-timed^  lenity  towards 

the  guilty.     The  luippinese  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  people  dusnng 

/^fee  remaining  ^art?  of  the  Jife  il  Leo  X.  foanB  indeed  the  truest 

glocy  of  his  pontificate.     That  they  were  sensible  of  this 

Haj^iness,  appears  not  oaly  from  the  sentiments  of  admiration 

.and.n^gret  with  wfahdnikhe  golden  days  of  Leo  were  referred  to, 

by  those  who  siirriv^  to^experienee  the  ealannties  of  subsequent 

times,  but  from iOiSolemn  decree  of  iihe  inhabitants,  to  perpetu- 

tate  the  remembranee  of  it  by  a  statue 'Of  the  pontiff,  wfich*was 

.aooor(Ungly  exeonted  in^msrlde  by  Bomemoo  -Amio,  a  disciple 

of  Sansenni,  and^placed^in  the  Capitol,  wMi^heibUowing 

inscription : 

OVTmO  tf'TBNRFt  •  XMlfX  •  X« 

IfED  .  lOAN  .  PONT  .  1L4X« 

0B.BE3TITTTAM.KESTA.T&AT  A.1LQ. 

▼MBEH  .  AVCTA  .  SACRA  .  B0KA8Q. 

Aims  4  lAseiTos  .  patrxs. 

'STBKATVM  i'T<SC1I4&AI.«  ]>il9TH9. 
CQVaURUiK  .  S  »  P  t^  ^'ft  .^P. 


GHAPTEE  XV. 

1517—1518. 

1^0  X  dJBSolTes  tbe  council  of  theXAtenn — Gommeneement  of  the  Refor- 
mation— ^The  earHer  promoters  of  literature  arraign  the  miBconduct  of  the 
clergy — Dante—Petrarca — Boccaccio  and  otherv  e:tpoee  the  clergy  to  ridicule 
— Accusations  i^nst  the  clergy  justtyfoundad—^^AtteBiptB-'iiiade  to  rettiam 

,  the  fncdnm.  of  publioition — ^Efifoctfrof  the-fenval  of  elMiiwI  literature  on 
the  established  religion — ^And  of  the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy — ^Re- 
straints imposed  by  the  church  on  philosophical  studies — General  spirit  of 
inqniry-^fSromnlgation  of  indtdgences — Impolicy  of  this  measure — Luther 
oppowe  the*  nle  of  iiidQlg0iiee»-~^Tbey  are  defended  by  Tetawl — By  Secnifl— 
And  by  Pneoe-^lAo  dnolineft  t»  temperate  mcMona — ^The  ampeiror  Maxt- 
mHian  calls  on  th^.pope  to  interfere — L«o  cites  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome — 
Lutherobtainsa  hearing  in  Germany — He  repairs  to  Augsburg — Interview 
between  Luther  and  the  cardinal  of  Ghieta — Lntfaer  appeals  to  Leo  X. — 
Papal  decree  ogaittit  the lopinione  of  LathBiv~.He  appeids  from  Leo  X.  to  & 
^aneml  eonnei^Twoeiamunttanceatwhich  oontiibuted  tothe^ffucoeteof  Lnther 
— ^I.  He  combines  his.  cause  with  that  of  the  promoters  of  learning — U*  He 
offers  to  submit  his.  doctrines  to  the  test  of  reason  and  scripture. 

The  oonoeil  of  the  LaAeran,  which  oominenoed  mder  the  pon- 
tificate of  Julius  II.,  haying  jxow  sat  for  searlj  £ye  years,  ap- 
proached the  terxnination  of  its  labours.  Were  we  to  insinuate 
tAiat  the  motire  of  Julius  in  oonyoking  this  assemhlj,  was  that 
it  might  operate  as  his  justification,  in  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
adyerse  decrees  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  we  might  incur  the  im* 
putation,  although  we  should  now  escape  the  penalties  of  heresy. 
It  may,  howeyer,  with  ooafidence  be  asserted,  that  this  council 
was  chiefly  intended  to  eooateraot  the  proceedings  of  the  Cbn- 
ciliahultim,  and  in  this  respect  its  triumph  was  complete  ;  the 
cardinal  Oaryajal,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  refractory 
ecclesiastics,  haying  not  only  made  his  submission  in  the  seyenth 
session  of  the  oomicil  of  Lateran,  but  having  accepted  the  humi- 
liating honour  of  performing  diyine  service  on  its  final  dissohi- 
tion,  which  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  1517. 
On  this  occasion  a  solemn  excommunication  was  denounced 
against  all  persons  who  should  presume  to  comment  upon,  or 
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inierpret  its  transactionB,  without  the  special  license  of  the 
holy  see.* 

The  peace  of  the  church  thus  restored,  hj  the  lahours  of  the 
council,  was  not,  however,  destined  to  remain  long  undisturhed.. 
Scarcely  had  the  assembly  separated,  before  the  new  opinions 
and  refractory  conduct  of  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of  the  Augus- 
tine order^  at  Wittemberg,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Roman 
{Court,  and  led  the  way  to  that  schism,  which  has  now  for  nearly 
three  centuries  divided  the  Christian  world,  and  introduced  new 
causes  of  alienation,  discord,  and  persecution,  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  religion  which  was  intended  to  inculcate  univer^ 
sal  peace,  charity,  and  good-will. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  human  mind  began  to^ 
be  emancipated  from  its  long  thraldom,  one  of  the  first  indica- 
tions of  liberty  appeared  in  the  bold  and  presumptuous  manner 
in  which  the  fathers  and  promoters  of  literature  penetrated  intO' 
the  recesses,  and  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
and  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  crimes  of  the  priesthood,  the  voice  of  censure  had  hitherto* 
been  effectually  suppressed  ;  and  their  transactions,  like  these 
of  the  ancient  heroes,  were  buried  in  eternal  silence  for  want  of 
due  celebration.  The  hardy  genius  of  Dante  shrunk  not,  how- 
ever, from  the  dangerous  task,  and  after  having  met  with  pope 
Anastasius  in  the  depths  of  hell,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  repre- 
sents the  church  as  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  crimes,  and 
polluted  with  mire  and  filth.  The  milder  spirit  of  Petrarca 
appears  upon  this  subject  to  be  roused  to  a  yet  higher  pitch  of 
indignation.  In  one  of  his  sonnets  he  assimilates  the  papal 
court  to  Babylon,  and  declares  that  he  has  quitted  it  for  ever^ 
as  a  place  equally  deprived  of  virtue  and  of  shame,  the  residence 
of  misery  and  the  mother  of  error ;  and  in  another  he  seems  te 
have  exhausted  on  this  theme  every  epithet  of  reproach  and 
abhorrence  which  his  native  language  could  afford.**  If  the 
genius  and  character  of  these  two  great  men  secured  them 
whilst  living  from  the  effects  of  ecclesiastical  resentment,  the 
increasing  celebrity  which  their  works  acquired  after  their  death, 
gave  additional  weight  to  the  opinions  which  they  had  so  freely 
expressed.     Even  the  populace,  under  the  sanction  of  such 

*  S.  S.  CondL  torn.  ziv.  p.  835. 
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authority,  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
•and  to  doubt  of  that  infallibility  which  had  before  been  as  will- 
ingly conceded  as  it  was  arrogantly  assumed. 

Whilst  these  and  similar  productions  were  calculated  to  bring 
the  church  into  odium  and  disgrace,  those  of  the  celebrated 
Boccaccio  were  at  least  equally  calculated  to  expose  the  priest- 
hood  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  debaucheries  of  the  reli- 
gious of  both  sexes  form  the  most  general  theme  of  his  very 
popular  and  entertaining  work.  That  Boccaccio  was  the  most 
dangerous  adversary  of  the  papal  power,  cannot,  indeed,  be 
doubted.  What  we  yiolently  abhor,  we  may  still  justly  dread  ; 
but  that  which  we  have  learnt  to  despise  ceases  to  be  an  object 
of  terror.  To  Boccaccio  succeeded  several  writers,  whose  works, 
coneddered  in  other  points  of  view,  are  of  little  importance  ;  but 
which,  as  contributing  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  to  weaken  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  influence 
and  authority  of  the  holy  see,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  race.  Such  are  the  "  Facetiae  "  of 
Poggio,  and  the  writings  of  Burchiello,  Pulci,  and  Franco. 
To  some  of  these  works  &e  newly-invented  art  of  printing  gave 
a  more  general  circulation.  Of  the  "  Facetise,"  upwards  of  ten 
editioitowere  printed  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  were  also  published  at  Antwerp  and  Leipsic  ; 
an  evident  proof,  in  that  early  state  of  the  art  of  printing,  that 
the  work  had  obtained  great  celebrity,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Christendom.^' 

If  the  foregoing  instances  of  a  rising  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  Roman  see  were  not  sufficient  to  show  the  decided  hostility 
which  already  subsisted  between  literature  and  superstition,  it 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  them  from  the  works  of  other  writers ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  animadversions,  or  the 
ridicule,  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  time  could  have  brought 
the  priesthood  into  contempt,  if  its  members  had  not  by  their 
own  misconduct  afforded  substantial  grounds  for  such  imputa- 
tions. That  a  very  general  relaxation  not  only  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  but  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  clergy,  had 
taken  place,  is  a  fact,  for  the  proof  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  search  beyond  the  records  of  the  church  itself.  Even  in  the 
coimcil  of  the  Lateran,  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico,  the  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Pico  of  Mirandola,  delivered  5n  oration  under 
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the  Banction  of  that  assembly,  in  which  he  inyeighed,  with  gtBat 
bitterness,  against  the  avarice,  the  luxury,  the  ambition,  anck 
the  misconduct  of  those  ecclesiastics  who  ought  to  have  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  the  church,  not  only  by  theu*  intrinsic 
merit  and  virtue,  but  by  tha  regularity  and  decency  of  their 
deportment.*  Yet  more  remarkable  are  the  acknowledgments 
contained  in  the  decree  of  the  elevMith  session  of  the  same 
council,  by  which  it  appears  that  l^e  ministers  of  .religion  were 
accustomed  not  only  to  lire  in  a  state  of  pabUc  concubinage, 
but  even  to  derive  a  part  of  their  emoluments  from  permitting 
to  others  a  conduct  similar  to  that  in  which  they  themaelTeft 
indulged.! 

The  dangeroua  conBequences  that  vniuld  inevitably  result, 
from  so  full  an  exposure  of  the  miseonduot  and  crimes  of  the. 
cLergj  were  early  pereeiyed.  But  instead  of  applying  the  only 
radical  and  effectual  remedy  to  the  evil,  by  introducing  a  ref(ffma- 
tion  in  their  morals  and  their  lives,  the  pontiffs  and  cardinals  of 
the  church  thought  it  more  expedient  to  endeiwour  to  silenoe. 
reproach  by  severe  denunoiations  and  exemplary  punishment.. 
During  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  regulations  were  esta-* 
blished  for  preventing  the  printii^  of  any  w-ork,  except  suck 
as  was  previously  lioenaed  by  an  offioer  appointed  fcur  that* 
purpose ;  an4  in  the  tenth  sesabn  of  the  couaoil  of  Lateran,: 
it  was  decreed,  that  no  one,  under  the  penalty  of  excooir* 
municatioQ,  should  dare  to  publish  any  new  WDrk  vnthout  th». 
approbation  either  of  the  on&nary  junadktion  of  the  place,  or: 
of  the  holy  inquisition ;  injunctions  which  deaiiy  demonatrate, 
that  the  promulgation  of  such  w<H*ks  was  supposed  to  have  a* 
powerful  tendency  towards  alienating  the  minds  of  the  people^ 
frc»n  the  Roman  see;  although  it  may  well  be  doubted,, 
whether  the  coeroive  measures  adopted  to  prevent  their  dispeiv 
aion,  did  not  increase  the  evil  which  they  were  intended  to 
oorrect. 

The  important  schism  which  oocuired  at  this  period  was 
also  preceded,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  promoted,  by 
another  circumstance  not  hitib^rto  explicidy  noticed.      Wi^ 

^  Tills  piMo  IB  given  in  tke  fVudo.  iUmm  Espetand.  ek  Fagiend.  tom..i 
t  S.  S.  Condi,  torn.  xLt.  p.  302. 
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the  rotfeoratiDB  c^  aneie&t  leAiiung;  the  doetiaies  <xf  iht  i 
philoeophers,  aad  the  mjihjologj  of  the  pagaa  wetU^  nvwe 
again  reviTed.  In  almoet.  all  ^e  nmrersilaea  and  piiblie 
schoolB  of  Italy,  the  stwdiea  of  divinity  and  eeoleauMrtaoal 
jaiisprudence  were  iiTalled  by,  or  intermiflBed  ivdtk  the  aeqanof 
ments  of  poetry  and  classical  Htenubure.  In  propertifHL  as  tha 
beauties  of  style  displayed  by  the  authora  of  antiquity  began 
to  be  perceived,  the  Italian  eeholan  n||eeted  aa  bavbarons  Ite 
Latinity  of  the. middle  ages,  and  in  all  their  eompoeitionB 
attempted  to  emulate  those  eleganoea  uvUch  tibayhaid  leamt 
to  admire.  The  ab0tni8e<  myateriea  and  peeuliar  dogmas  oi 
the  Chnstian  fSsith  were  eluddated,  or  enveloped,  in  the 
language  of  Gioeso,  or  of  Yirgil ;  and  even-  toe  divine  persons 
of  ^e  Trinity  and  the  Holy  Virgin  ware  identified  witL  the 
divinities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Roma.  The  Fatha**  was 
denominated  Jove,  or  Jupiter  OptimuB  Maxkmu;  the  Son, 
Apollo,  or  iBaoulapius ;  and  the^  Virgin,  Diana.  Of  the 
great  extent  to  which  this  extraordinary  pnictioe  was  carried, 
a  competent  idea,  may  be  fonned.ftom.  the  i^eeiBien  given  by 
Erasmna  of  a  sermon  at  which  he  was  himself  present,  and 
which  was  preached  before  Julias  II«  and  \  the<  caadinaia  and 
prelates  of  hia  court..*  The  subject  ei  the  diseourse  was  the 
BofferingB  and  death  of  Christ^  The  <wailor  eommeBcedwilii 
an  eulogium  on  the  pope,  whom  he  designated,  as  JoFe>  and 
represented  as  vibrating  in  his-  omnipoUot  right  hand  the 
snedtable  lightning,,  and  regulating  the  oonaeRta  of  the  uni« 
Ferse  by  his  nod.  In  advertmg  to  tbe^dnatilL  of  Ofanat,  he 
reminded  hia  audience  of  the  examplea  of;tfafi  Deciiand  of 
Qarthis,  who  for  the  safety  of  thttr  conntiy vdetoted  ihemselvea 
to  the  infernal  goda;  nor  did  he  omit  to*  mention  with  dun 
honour  OeoropB,  Meniscius,  Iphigenia,.  and  oAers  who  pre* 
feared  the  welfare  of  their  country  to^  their  own  existence;  In 
moving  bis  audience'  to  compassionate. the* .fataf of  the  great 
Author  of  their  religion^  he  reminded  them^  that  theanBients 
had  immortalised  their  heroes  and^  benefaot<Kn>  by  exacting 
statues  to  their  memory,  or  decradngito  them  dtrine  honounh; 
whilst  the  ingratiinde  of  the  Jews,  had'  treated,  wilh.  every 
degree,  of  ignomi&y  the  Sanow-  d!  nianliind^  and  finafly 
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doomed  him  to  the  cross.  The  death  of  Christ  was  then  c<nn< 
pared  with  that  of  other  excellent  and  innocent  men  who  had 
suffered  for  the  public  benefit,  and  reminded  the  orator  of 
Socrates  and  of  Phocion,  who,  without  being  guilty  of  any  crime, 
were  compelled  to  perish  by  the  fatal  draught ;  of  Epaminondas, 
who,  after  all  his  glorious  deeds,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  defending  himself  as  a  criminal;  of  Scipio,  who  was 
rewarded  for  his  incalculable  services  by  exile  ;  and  of  Aristi- 
des,  who  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  country  because  he 
had  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Just.  When  such  was 
the  conduct  of  the  public  preachers  of  religion,  it  can  excite  no 
surprise  that  Pontano  Sanazzaro,  and  other  distmguished 
Latin  writers  of  the  times,  should  haye  admitted  throughout 
all  their  poetical  works,  as  well  on  sacred  subjects  as  profane, 
a  constant  reference  to  the  mythology  of  the  pagan  world ; 
or  that  Marullus  should  have  written  a  series  of  hymns» 
addressed,  with  every  sentiment  of  piety  and  veneration,  to  the 
deities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.^ 

The  unfavourable  effect  which  these  circumstances  must  hare 
produced,  as  well  on  the  minds  of  the  populace,  as  on  the  greatt 
scholars  and  dignified  ecclesiastics  of  the  time,  may  readily  be 
conceived  ;  but  the  injury  thus  done  to  the  cause  of  the  Romish 
religion  by  the  mixture  of  paganism,  was,  perhaps,  yet  inferior  to 
that  which  was  occasioned  by  the  revival  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy ;  the  doctrines  of  which  were,  at  this  period,  embraced 
by  many  persons  of  great  rank  and  learning  with  peculiar 
earnestness.  Besides  the  various  systems  of  ethics,  physics, 
and  metaphysicsy  which  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  his  followers,  they  also  contain  a  system  of  theology,  differ- 
ing, as  may  be  expected,  in  many  important  points  from  that  of 
the  Romish  church.  As  opposed  to  the  Christian  idea  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Platonists  assert  the  notion  of  pure  theism,  ex- 
pressly maintaining  the  imity  of  the  Divine  Being.  Instead  of 
tLe  rewards  of  heaven,  and  the  punishments  of  hell,  the  human 
soul  is  represented  by  them  as  having  been  united  with  imper- 
fect matter,  and  placed  here  in  a  state  of  probation  ;  where,  by 
constant  struggling  to  rise  above  the  passions  of  sense,  it  is  at 
length  disengi^^  from  its  degrading  combination,  and  restored 
to  its  original  splendour.  Even  in  s^mitting  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  followers  of  Plato  differ  greatly 
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from  the  received  opinions  of  the  Christian  Church.  With  the 
former,  the  sotil  is  a  portion  of  the  Divinity  himself.  Accordj- 
ing  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  being,  the  object 
of  punishment  or  reward.  The  labours  of  MarsiUo  Ficino,  of 
Pico  of  Mirandola,  of  his  nephew  Gian  Francesco,  of  Girolamo 
Benivieni,  and  others,  had  contributed  to  diffuse  these  doctrines 
among  the  learned  and  polite  ;  but  the  great  patron,  and  per- 
haps tiie  most  powerful  advocate  of  this  sect,  was  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  the  father  of  the  pontiff,  whose  writings  contain  frequent 
aUusions  to  the  refined  notions  of  the  Platonists,  and  whose 
pieces  on  religious  subjects,  instead  of  conforming  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church,  are  evidently  founded  on,  and  greatly 
illustrate,  the  principles  of  this  theology.  ^^ 

As  the  opinions  of  these  modem  Platonists  were,  however, 
originally  adopted  only  by  speculative  men,  who  had  the  dis- 
cretion not  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  ostensible  sect,  they 
were  not  xmlj  tolerated,  but  considered  as  favourable  to  many 
of  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  A 
great  number  of  persons,  of  considerable  talents  and  learning, 
became  the  avowed  teachers  of  these  opinions,  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  them  was  established,  as  a  branch  of  education,  in 
almost  every  university  in  Italy.  Even  the  supreme  pontiff  was 
himself  supposed  to  be  more  favourable  to  them  than  to  those 
sciences  which,  it  has  been  observed,  would  better  have  be- 
come his  dignity  and  his  character.  The  scepticism  and 
in^fference  which  were  thus  introduced,  relaxed  in  a  great 
degree  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  afforded  a 
wider  scope  for  those  inquiries,  the  result  of  which  was  so  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  church.  The  danger, 
however,  became  at  length  too  evident  to  remain  imnoticed, 
and  in  the  eighth  session  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  held  under 
Leo  X.,  it  was  declared  by  a  solemn  decree,  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal,  and  that  different  bodies  are  not  actuated 
by  a  portion  of  the  same  soul,  but  that  each  has  a  soul  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  was  also  ordered,  that  all  persons  professing  to 
teach  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  should  explain 
m  what  respects  the  same  differed  from  the  established  faith, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  immortality  and  the  unity  of  the  soul, 
the  eternity  of  tho  world,  and  similar  subjects  ;  and  should  en- 
deavour to  inculcate  the  truths  of  religion,  and  invalidate  the 
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objeciionB  which  might  be  raised  againtfi  them^  to  the 
of  their  power.  In  the  same  seBsion  it  was  also  decreed,  thai 
no  person  intended  for  sacred  orders  should  devote  more  thaa 
five  years  to  the  studies  of  poetry  and  philosophy  ;  hut,  that  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  he  should  diligently  apply  himself  to 
the  sciences  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence ;  in 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled,  thereby,  to  corroot  the  enroro 
which  he  might  haye  imbibed  from  his  iano»r  pursuttfl.* 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  effect  of  these  and  similar 
precautions,  had  they  been  early  adopted  and  vigilantly  em^ 
forced,  they  were  now  too  late.  A  general  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
dissatisfaction  had  already  difiiised  itself  throughout  all  GhHsih 
endom  ;  and  a  proper  oppoctunity  alcme  was  wanting  to  call  it 
forth  and  direct  it  to  some  certain  point.  With' the  causes  be- 
fore stated,  as  having  contributed  to  excite  this  spirit,  and 
which  appear  not  to  have  been  observed^  or  sufGusienUyinsisled 
on,  by  former  wiiters,  many  others  imdoubtedly  oonourred. 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  long  schism  of  the  chureb 
of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  miseonduct  oi  Alexaa* 
der  YI.  and  of  Julius  II«,  the  usui^tions  aiid.«noreaohmenta«f 
the  deigy  on  the  rights  of  the  laity,  the  venality  of  the  Bomaii 
court ;  and  above  all,  perhi^s,  the  general  progress  of  libenl 
studies,  and  the  happy  invention  of  the  art  of  printingw  It 
would,  indeed,  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  without  some  power* 
ful  predisposing  ciromnstances^  the  efforts  of  an  obseure  ia^i 
dividual  could  have  effected  so  important  a  revolution,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  world.  But  if  Luther  did  not  contribute  all  th6 
materials  of  the  immense  blaze  whidi  >now  burst  forth,  he  oesr 
tamly  applied  the  spark  which  called  thmn  into  activity  ;  nor 
could  the  great  work  of  reformation  have  been  intrusted  to>  a 
more  unconquerable  spirit  or  a  more  intrepid  heart. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  gsand  dissension  has  been 
generally  attributed,  by  the  Protestant  writers,  to  the  miseoDf' 
duct  ajid  rapacity  of  Leo  X.,  whose  unbounded  extravagance  ia 
the  gratification  of  his  taste  for  luxury,  ma|pi£cence,  and  ex-* 
pense,  as  well  as  his  liberality  in  promoting  works  i>f  genius  and 
of  art,  had  exhausted  the  pontifical  treasury,  and  induced  himif 
to  have  reoourse  to  new  methods  for  its.re^mghmieBfc.     On  tha 

*  S.  S.  Oondlu,  tonuziv.  p.  188. 
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contrary,  the  adherents  to  the  ancient  discipline,  anxious  for  the 
honour  of  the  church,  in  the  person  of  its  chief  minister,  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  Leo  had  much  more  commendahle  ob-* 
jects  in  view  ;  and  that  the  real  motive  of  soliciting  the  aid  of 
the  Christian  world  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  was  for  the  par- 
pose  avowed  in  the  brief  itself,  the  completion  of  the  immense 
fabric  of  S.  Peter's,  begmi  on  so  magnificent  a  scale  by  Ja«- 
lius  II.  That  ^s  was  an  object  of  his  unremitting  attenti<« 
during  the  whole  of  hiB  pontificate,  appears,  indeed,  from  an- 
ihentic  documents ;  and  the  astonishing  expenses  thus  ihcurred 
had  certainly  contributed,  with  other  causes  bc^e  noticed,  to 
increase  the  necesuty  for  i^nllier  supplies.*^  The  grant,  by  the 
pontiff,  of  a  portion  of  the  profits  to  arise  by  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences to  his  sister  Maddalena^  asserted  by  Guicciardini  and 
Fra.  Paolo,  as  it  wotdd  have  convicted  thepope  of  a  direct  and 
sacrilegious  misapplication  of  tlie  revenues  of  the  church,  has 
been  the  subject  of  particular  examination  by  a  Roman  prelate, 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  papal  archives,  and  who  has  posi- 
tively asserted  the  fakity  of  ^is  pretended  donation  ;  of  which 
no  memorial  whatever  appears  in  the  records  of  that  period.^ 
!^at  there  was  any  degree  of  novelty  in  ^e  method  adopted  by 
Leo,  of  obtaining  a  temporary  sAd  to  the  revenues  of  the  churdi 
by  the  dispensation  of  indulgences,  play  be  denied  with  still 
greater  confidence  ;  it  being  certain,  that  these  measures  had 
been  resorted  to  as  early  as  \he  year  1100,  when  Urban  II. 
granted  a  plenary  indulgence  and  remission  of  sins  to  all  such 
persons  as  should  join  in  the  crusades,  to  liberate  the  sepulchre 
of  Ohrist  from  the  haads  of  the  infidels.  Hence  it  became  cus- 
tcmiary  to  grant  them  also  to  such,  as  wvthout  adventuring  in 
their  own  persons,  shodd  provide  a  soldier  for  these  expeditions; 
and  ftom  this  mgin,  the  transition  was  easy  to  any  other  pur- 
pose which  the  Roman  ehtireh  had  in  view. 

In  admitting,  howevw,  that  Leo  did  not  in  tilds  instance  ex-* 
ceedthe  acknowledged  linnts  ci  his  authority,  there  is  good 
reason  te  suppose  that  he  did  not  suffieientiy  provide  against  the 
enormities  and  abuses  to  which  the  diiMribution  of  these  indul- 
gences WBUs  likely  to  give  rise ;  and  that  his  commissaries,  Ar* 
cimb<^do  and  Teizel,  who,  under  the  authority  of  Albert  ot 
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Brandenburgh,  elector  of  Mentz,  were  intrusted  with  this  criti- 
cal employ,  not  only  converted  it  to  their  own  emolument,  but 
by  employing  ignorant  monks  of  loose  lives  and  abandoned  man- 
ners, brought  tibe  dispensations  and  indulgences  of  the  church, 
and  even  the  church  itself  and  the  supreme  pontiff,  into  discredit 
and  disgrace.^  It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  if  the  measures  thus 
adopted  by  Leo,  intrinsically  considered,  afford  no  very  serious 
imputation  on  his  public  or  private  character,  the  time  at  which 
he  resorted  to  such  an  expedient  is  no  additional  proof  of  that 
prudence  and  that  sagacity  which  all  parties  have  so  liberally 
conceded  to  him.  After  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  which  Leo 
had  himself  so  powerfully  contributed,  he  ought  to  have  been 
aware,  that  those  gross  pretensions  to  the  exercise  of  divine 
powers,  which  had  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  middle  ages, 
were  no  longer  likely  to  be  tolerated.  It  is>  indeed,  very  re- 
markable, that  Luther  himself,  who  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  weU  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, was  a  warm  advocate  of  those  very  doctrines  which  Leo  and 
his  progenitors  had  introduced  and  encouraged,  and  that  he  pub- 
licly supported  the  opinions  of  Plato  as  opposed  to  those  of 
Aristotle  ;*  but  probably  Leo  did  not  suspect  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  remote  part  of  Saxony  had  attained  a  degree  of  illu- 
mination, which  he  considered  as  peculiar  to  a  few  men  of  emi- 
nence and  learning  in  Italy.  As  all  authority  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  is  founded  merely  on  opinion,  regard  must  be  had 
by  those  in  power  to  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  times  ;  a 
want  of  due  attention  to  this  important  maxim  brought  Charles  I. 
to  the  scaffold,  and  overturned  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
long-established  fabric  of  .the  Roman  church. 

The  first  measures  adopted  by  Luther,^*  who  was  then  a 
young  doctor  of  theology,  and  a  preacher  in  the  city  of  Wittem- 
berg,  in  opposing  the  sale,  or,  as  it  was  more  decently  called, 
the  promulgation  of  indulgences,  was  the  cautioning  his  hearers 
against  the  imposition  attempted  to  be  practised  on  their  credu- 
lity ;  in  which  he  professes,  that  so  far  from  thinking  that  he 
fthould  incur  reproof,  he  expected  to  have  found  himself  warmly 
patronised  by  the  pope,  who  had  in  his  decretals  explicitly 

•  PftlUv.  ConciL  di  Tiento,  p.  69. 
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condemned  the  indecent  rapacity  of  ihe  collectors.  On  the 
same  subject  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Albert  of  Brandenburgh, 
elector  of  Mentz,  apprising  him  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
result  from  the  scandalous  sale  of  indulgences,  and  requesting 
his  interference  in  preven/^ing  them.*  These  remonstrances 
were,  however,  disregarded  ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  they  would 
produce  on  the  elector  the  effect  intended,  as  he  had  stipulated 
with  the  pope,  that  he  should  retain  one-half  of  the  income 
derived  from  indulgences  for  his  own  use  ;  a  circumstance  with 
which  Luther  was  not  at  that  time  acquainted.  Finding  these 
measures  ineffectual,  he  published  ninety-five  brief  propositions^ 
which  he  had  read  in  the  great  church  at  Wittemberg,  on  the 
eve  of  All  Saints,  in  the  year  1517,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  to  show,  that  the  pope  hath  power  to  remit  no  other  penal- 
ties  than  such  as  he  hath  power  to  impose,  and  that  every  truly 
penitent  Christian  is  released  from  his  offences  without  the 
formality  of  an  absolution.  Adverting  to  the  pretext  that  the 
monies  received  were  intended  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
completing  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Luther  observed  that  the 
pope,  out  of  his  unbounded  wealth,  might,  if  he  chose,  finish  it 
himself ;  and  that  he  ought  rather  to  sell  the  church  to  succour 
the  distresses  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  contribute* 
than  to  erect  it  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  those  committed  to 
his  charge.  These  bold  opinions  were,  however,  rendered  Icsn 
offensive  by  the  form  in  which  they  were  expressed,  as  subjecta 
of  doubt  rather  than  of  positive  assertion,  as  well  as  by  the 
express  avowal  of  the  author,  that  he  was  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  submit  himself  and  his  opinions  to  the  decision  of  the 
holy  church  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  not  only  printed  and 
dispersed  his  propositions  throughout  all  Germany,  but  con* 
tinned  to  enforce  by  his  preaching  the  same  sentiments  which 
he  had  expressed  by  his  pen. 

No  sooner  had  the  propositions  of  Luther  found  their  way  to 
Franckfort,  than  John  Tetzel,  the  Dominican  monk  who  had 
been  intrusted  by  the  elector  of  Mentz  as  his  principal  agent 
in  the  promulgation  of  indulgences,  and  who  then  executed  the 
Qj£ce  of  inquisitor  in  that  place,  endeavoured  to  counteract 
their  effects  ;  first,  by  publishing  a  set  of  counter-propositiona 

*  App.  No.  IV. 
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%7w«j  of  f0ply,'and  next,  by  bmiiiiiig  those*^  Lntlierinpdblie. 
!Shme  yioient  prooeedkigs  enlj  served^  to  excite  aneqital  degree 
<of  Tiolonee  in  tlM^  finends  of  Luther  at^  WiMemberg,  wbo  bftying 
ftci&eoted  toge^er  tliepiiblicattoDvf  Tetsel,  <;ommHted  to  the 
fianesenght  hmidred  copies  in  ihepttblie  sqnare  of  that  city  ; 
AfeifeuinBtaiice  whioh  Lather  had  the  moderation  to  regret,  and 
which  he  a«eerts  oeeurred  inlhotst  his  •■  knowledge,  or  eyen  that 
iof  the  duke  and  the  magistrates  4>f  the  place;''^ 

The  brief  ammadveraidDS  of  Johannes  Eecius,  yice-chan- 
«8ilor  of  Ingoldstadt,  as '  they  eonnsted  rather  of  reproaches 
and  abuse  than  of  argnment,  so  far  from  tending  to  convince 
the  adherents  to  Lather  of  their  en<or,  fadled  even  in  obtaining 
tiie  approbation  of  his  adv^rsanea ;  many  of  whom  have 
aeknowledged  that  they  were  lath^  caleulated  to  increase, 
than  to^remedj  the  etils  which  they  were  intended'  to  prevent. 
Another  opponent  to  Luther  aj^eared  in  -Silvestro  Prierio, 
«Mster  of  ^e  apostolic  palace,  but  thie  effieer,  a  part  of  whose 
dnty  it  was  to  lieeneethe  pnblication  of  books,  could  not  divest 
inmself  of  his  professional  importance  ;  and,  instead  of  answer^- 
ing  Ihe  arguments  of  Luther,  thought  it  sufficient  to  assert 
1^  they  were  heretical.t  The  ref^y  of  Luther  to  this  work 
produced  another  publication  &om  Prierio,  in  which  he  in- 
eautioudy  exalted  the  authority  of  the  pope  above- both  the 
oouncils  and  the  canons  of  the  ehnreh,  and  affirmed;  that  the 
mhxAe  force  of  the  sacred  writings  'depended  onhis  authoiity. 
This  was  more  than  the  patience  of  Luther  eotdd  support, 
in  a  short  addvess  to  his' readers,  he  ruddiy  asserts <  that  ike 
hook  of  Pri^o  is  such  a  compound  of  lies  and  blasphemies, 
that  it  can  only  be  the  work  of  the  devil ;  and  that  if  the  pope 
and  cardinals  count^iance  such  doctfkies,  Borne  must  be  >the 
seat  of  Antichrist,  f 

These  disputations  were  regarded  by  Leo  without  any  great 
apprehensions  ;  and,  perhaps,  he  might  derive  some  amuse- 
ment from  the  violence  of  the  contending  parties.  I9^or  weuM 
this  bring  upon  him  the  charge  of  either  levity  or  inattention, 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  allowed  that  he  had  hitherto  any  serious 

eaase  of  alarm.     After  having  just  ^escaped  with  his  Hfe  from 

• 

*  Seckend. ;  lib.  i.  sec.  zii.  pp.  24,  25.  f  Pallavicino,  cap.  vi.  p.  65. 

$  Luth.  0p.  vol.  i.  p.  54,  b. 
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the  maohbiakiom  of  Aie  odHcfe  of  eai'iUnMs^il^is  ndt  stiipiflmg 
tbat  he  gave  hiiiwelf  lit^  ooneem  At  the  pvoceedkigB  of  Luthef 
in  Gennanj,  or  Hist  he  rejoieed  that  the  dmger,  -whateTer  it 
.m%fat  be,>  was  at  ka»t  removed  to  a^greofter  ^IBstoiiee.  '*  We 
mvf  now,"  Bsid  he,  ^^live  in  quiet,  for  tiie  axe  i9*taken  from 
ihe  root,  ^nd  affiled  to  tiie  hranches.'*  In  fact,  'the  ohnrch 
was  at  this  period  in  its  ^gveatest  eradit-  andrespeotahHity. 
.The  povoiial  ohaiacter  «f  the^potrtifflitood  high'tiirou^hout  all 
Europe.  He  was  surrounded  at  home,  and  represented  abroad, 
hy  men  of  the  greatosiemuienoe.  'The  sovereigns  of  Christen- 
dom Tied  with  ^eaeh  other  in  «3«zfllesting 'their 'Obedienee  to  the 
holy  see ;  erenLiiliher  himself  had  written  to  ^he- pope  in  the 
most  respeetfol  terms,  transmitting  -to  him,  tmder  the  title  of 
lUgolmtioius,  &  f&E  explanation  of  his  propositions,  submitting 
not'omlj  his'wvtibgs,  bot'his  Mfeto  hts-'disposld,  and  declaring 
-timt  he- woidd  ivgard  whatever  proceeded 'fit>m  him  as  delivered 
hj  Christ  himseS.*'^  Under  sneh  oircumsUinees,  how  was  it 
possible  for  Leo,  .rnkss  he 'had  been  endowed  with  a  greater 
portion  of  the  pvof^etio  spirit  than  had  been  coi^erred  on  any 
of  his  predeeesaors,  (to  foresee  that  the  t^fibrts  of  an  obscure 
monk,  in  aeomerof  Germany,  weuM  effect  a  schism  in  the 
hierar^y  whioh  woidd  detach  from  its  obedience  to  the  Roman 
see  one  half  of  the  Christian  world?  When,  however,  Leo 
fomid  his  tnteslereDoe  neoessaoy,  his -first  impulse  was  ra*^er 
to. soothe  imd  pacify  Lather,  than  to  irritate  him  by  severity 
to  farther  aeis  of  disobedience ;  for -which  purpose  he- wrote  to 
J(^n  Staapiita,<Tica]vgeneral  of  the  Augustines,  directing  him 
io  endeavour  to  reeondle  his  re&aetory  brother  by  admonitory 
ktters,  written  by  some  persons  of  integrity  and  good  sense, 
.which  he  didtuot  doubt  would  soon  extinguish  the  newly-kindled 
flame.  The  effect  which  might  have  been  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Ludier  by  the  moderation  of  the  pontiff  was,  however, 
counteracted  by  the  violence  and  intmnperance  of  the  interested 
zealots  who  undertook  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  church  ;  and 
who  also,  as  has  been  conjectured  by  more  judicious  writers,  by 
'prematurely  representing  Luther  as  a  heretic,  forced  him 
at  length  to  become  one.f     The    scholastic   disputations,  or 

*  Lnih.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  65, 

f  PallavidBo,.  p.  65.  -Enimiit  &Toiin  tfae^ttme  opiaioii^  .tilieii,'  speaking  of 
Luther,  he  says,  "  Qui  nunc  bellando,  bellator  factus  esC* — Epist.  lib.  zxi. 
ep.  vii. 
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dogmfttie  aesertions  of  Tetzel,  Eccms,  and  Prierio,  were  01  cat* 
culated  to  oppose  the  strong  reasonings  on  which  Luther  relied 
in  his  dissent ;  but  if  they,  did  not  discredit  his  doctrines  by 
their  arguments,  they  exasperated  his  temper  by  their  abuse, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  defend*^ 
ing  victoriously  the  ground  which  he  had  already  assumed,  but, 
carrying  the  war  into  the  precincts  of  his  adversaries,  began 
with  an  unsparing  hand  to  lay  waste  all  that  seemed  to 
oppose  his  course* 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  moderation  or  the  negli- 
gence of  the  pontiff,  who  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes 
was  certainly  not  disposed  to  use  severity,  he  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  regard  these  proceedings  with  indifference.  The  effect 
produced  in  Germany  by  the  writings  of  Luther  had  already 
excited  great  alarm  among  the  faithful  adherents  to  the  church. 
His  opinions  were  espoused  by  many  men  of  acknowledged  in- 
tegrity and  learning,  and  several  persons  of  high  rank  had 
manifested  a  partiality,  to  his  cause.  Among  the  latter  was  his 
sovereign,  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  great  per* 
sonal  worth,  who  not  only  tolerated  Luther  in  his  dominions, 
but  was  strongly  disposed  to  protect  him  against  the  attacks  of 
his  adversaries.  These  daring  innovations  at  length  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who,  at  a  diet  held 
at  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1518,  inveighed  against  the  pro- 
moters of  them,  and  afterwards  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
requiring  his  immediate  interference,  and  promising  to  give  a 
full  effect  throughout  his  dominions  to  all  such  measures  as  the 
head  of  the  church  should  think  proper  to  adopt.^  Before  the 
arrival  of  this  letter,  Leo  had,  however,  by  the  means  of  Giro- 
lamo  de  Genutiis,  auditor  of  the  chamber  and  bishop  of  Ascula, 
addressed  a  monitory  to  Luther,  commanding  him  to  appear  at 
Rome  within  the  space  of  sixty  days,  and  defend  himsdf  from 
the  imputations  charged  against  him  in  respect  of  his  doctrines.^ 
But  after  the  pope  had  been  thus  reminded  of  his  duty  by  a 
secular  prince,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  resort  to  more  effica« 
cious  measures  ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty  days,  he  sent  instructions  to  Tomaso  de  Vio,  cardinal  of 
Gaeta,  his  legate  at  the  imperial  court,  to  call  Luther  person- 

*  This  monitoTJ  trai  dated  the  leveiith  of  Avgnit,  1518. 
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•ftlly  before  him,  and  in  case  he  should  persist  in  his  heretical 
opinions  to  detain  him  until  he  should  receive  further  orders 
from  Rome  respecting  him.  Of  these  hasty  and  inconsistent 
proceedings  Luther  complained  with  apparent  justice  ;  alleging, 
•  that  instead  of  sixty  days,  only  sixteen  had  intervened  between 
the  date  of  the  monitory  and  ^at  of  the  bri^  to  the  cardinal  of 
Gaeta ;  and  that  he  had  not  even  had  notice  of  the  monitory 
before  he  was  thus  condemned.  The  letter  to  the  cardinal  of 
Gaeta  was  accompanied  by  another  from  Leo  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  informing  him  that  he  had  sent  instructions  to  the  car- 
dinal how  to  proceed  in  this  important  business  ;  and  exhorting 
the  elector  to  submit  in  a  matter  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  cardinal,  and  use  his  endeavours,  if  re- 
quired, that  Luther  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  to  be  sent  to 
Rome ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  him  that  if  Luther  was  found . 
innocent  he  should  return  home  in  safety  ;  and  that  the  pontiff 
was  mercifully  inclined,  and  would  not  refuse  his  pardon  to  a 
sincere  penitent. 

Luther  now  found  himself  under  considerable  difficulties. 
On  an  open  resistance  of  the  pontifical  authority  he  had  not 
yet  perhaps  fully  resolved  ;  and  the  avowal  of  such  an  act  of 
disobedience  would  infallibly  deprive  him  of  the  support  of  a 
considerable  part  of  his  ^ends,  who,  in  opposing  the  abupes 
of  the  Roman  court,  had  not  yet  determined  on  a  total  separa- 
tion from  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  to  comply  with  the 
mandate,  and  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  master  of  the 
pontifical  palace,  with  whom  he  had  carried  on  a  controversy 
which  had  terminated  in  the  most  violent  abuse,  could  only 
lead  either  to  the  total  sacrifice  of  his  conscience  and  character, 
or  to  his  being  prematmrely  associated  to  the  glorious  train  of 
martyrs.*  In  this  emergency  he  endeavoiu>ed  to  steer  a 
middle  course,  and  whilst  he  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  his 
defence  before  a  competent  jurisdiction  in  some  part  of  Germany. 
His  request  was  enforced  by  a  public  letter  to  Leo  X.  from  the 
imiversity  of  Wittemberg,  and  by  the  earnest  application  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  ;  in  consequence  of 

*  The  persons  appointed  to  hear  him  were  his  avowed  adversarips,  the  hishop 
f  Ascula  and  Silyestro  Prierio.    Seckend.  sec.  zvi  p.  4L 
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wMcfa,  Ihe  pope  delegated  to  l^e  eardinal  foil  autlieritj  to  hear 
the  defenee  of  Lii<^er,  and,  on  his  retractmg  hb  errors  witik 
eerdial  penitence,  te  receive  him  agun  mto  the  uni^  of  the 
church.* 

Baying  Ihvs  obtained  hie  purpose,  in  heing  afiowed  an^ 
opp«*tuMt7  of  defending  his  doctrineB  widravt  repairing  to 
Rome,  Lutiier  tmdertook  his  journey  to^  Ai^barg,  poor  anl  on 
foot,  if  we  are  liAeraHj  to  brieve  Ms  own  narratiTe.^  On  the 
ere  of  his  departuro  on  this  expeditioB,  so  haaardens  to  himself, 
and  so  important  in  its  conseqnencea  to  the  Chriatian  woiid,  he 
wrote  a  mort  letter  to  his  inlimate  friend  Mdancdion,  which 
stroi^lj  marks  the  latrepiditj  ef  his  character.  ''I  know 
nothing  new  or  extraordinary  here,"*  says  he,  **  except  that  I 
am  become  the  sdbject  of  eonyersation  throughout  the  whole 
city,  and  that  eyery  eae  wishes  to  see  the  man  who  is  to  he  the 
yictisK  of  such  a  conflagration.  You  will  act  your  part  properly, 
ae  yen  hare  always  done  ;  and  teach  the  youth  intrusted  to 
your  care.  I  go,  for  you,  and  for  them,  to  be  sacrificed,  if  it 
le^ould  so  please  €rod.  I  rather  choose  to  perish,  and  what  is 
more  afflicting,  to-be  for  ever  deprived  even  of  your  society, 
than  to  retract  what  1  have  already  justly  asserted,  cr  to  be 
the  means  of  afibrding  the  stupid  adyersaries  of  all  hiheral 
studies  an  opportunity  of  accomj^shing  their  porpoee;'*  t 

After  his  arrivai  at  Augeburg,  wbsi^er  he  brought  reoomr 
mendatory  letters  &om  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  mmaiaed 
three  days  bdbre  he  had  an  infterview  wii&  the  cardinal,  although 
frequently  simimoned  by  him  fen*  that  purpose.  This  he  did  by 
the  advice  of  several  of  his  friends,  who  entreated  hin  not  to 
hazard  a  meetii^  un^  he  shouM  be  furnished  with  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  emperor.  On  the  third  day,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
cardinal  called  upon  him,  and  requested  to  know  why  he  had 
not  yet  made  hifi  appearance ;  and  when  Luther  explained  tiie 
reason,  adc&ig  that  he  had  already  applied  to  a  safe-cmiduct, 
which  he  soon  h<^ped  to  receive,  **  Whe* !  "  relied  liie 
messenger,  ''  do  you  think  the  eleciea*  wUI  take  up  arms  m 
your  deduce  ?  **  Luther  replied,  ''*  he  doA  not  wish  to-  be  1^ 
cause  of  it,"  **  If  you  had  the  pope-  and  cardinals  in  your 
power,'*  said  the  messenger,  ''  how  would  you  treat  them  ?  '* 

♦  Pallavicini,  lib.  i.  cap.  fx.  p.  T6.  f  Lnth.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  166. 
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^  I  wvrid  sliew tken,"  md  L«l9Mr,  *'  ftll  pomiMe  heHVor  mni. 
Betareaoe."  Ti»  Itdlis  aaapped  Mis  ihigeirs  in  ike  aiinRer  «f 
kk  eovstrf ,  and  evicd  B$m,  after  wMdk  Lutlter  saw  no  moM 

Tkflr  Bafe-ecndnci  was  at  lengtJk  obtained,  and  watt  fnttuil^f 
eommimiested  bj  the  knpemi  aeniste  to  the  cardinal,  ffho^  it 
tsff^amy  kowerar,  luid  l)een  conatilt^d  kj  ihe  erapeeor  kefora 
he  thought  proper  ta  grant  it»  On  thu  knp<»rtaat  kitemew 
dreaded  tke  eyeat  ef  the  BfefonaatiOD.  The  caardnial  was  a 
laan  ef  tidente  aad  niodevatio&,  and  was,  most  pr^Uj,  rea% 
deram»  e£  leitariBg  ta  tke  ebedienee  of  l&e  ^nrek,  one  who 
had  diatiBgiiisked  lamBeM  no  leaa  by  tke  abilities  wkiek  ke  had 
dunrn  krdeifefi^g  Ma  CMise,  iAum  bjrthe  nofeltj  and  boldaeas 
vi  his  opaknis.  Heii«e»  Luther,  on  kis  &nit  tidit^  was  re- 
ceived not  o&lf  with  kisidne&s^  but  idmoit  wi^  riespect  bj  tke 
cafdinal,  who  being  nawiffing  to  enter  iato  aaj  diaorawsion, 
p-epesed  to  kiaft  ^at  ke  skeald  retraet  kk  cordBcmM  popo- 
jtttbna,  and  skoald  in  teare  refrain  from  aeaertihg  soek  dec- 
trii&ei^  or  any  others,  in  opposition  to  the  aothoritj  of  Hie 
cknich.  Te  tins  Lntker  re^ed,.  that  he  was  not  eimsciocts 
«f  any  errers ;  aad  requested  to  be  ittfonned  in  wfiat  lliej  were 
aiB^osed  to  coBEslst,  It  might,  at  this  jtmctore,  hate  ooanrred 
te  tiie  eardinal,  that  between  an  open  opposition  to  amtkorityi 
and  a  nuBcanaeption  oi  its  decissonsy  l&ere  ia  a  teiy  OTident 
dastmetion*  Hie  answer  of  Lather  B%ht  ka?e  been  ean^ 
flsdesed  as  applicable  eal j  to  ^  latter  ;  and  Hie  eaxdinal  migkt 
kare  keen  justified  in  iafendag  thai  Lutitear  was  an  obedMnt 
aon  of  ih»  ehnrdk  altkoagk  ke  had  mistaktn  its  precepts ;  an 
error,  whaek.  he  ni%kit  kave  left  te  kis  own  jndgment,  or  to  liie 
&tBre  dedoBans  of  tite  diurck  ta  correct.  By  t^»  eondaat  tke 
great  point  of  supremacy  and  infallibility  would  have  bees  se- 
enred ;  and  tke  eonstnietibn  of  the  TokunxiiGUa  «nd  c<mtra- 
dietory  dogmas  of  Scripture,  and  fathers,  and  eoimcils,  and 
pc^tes,  would  hare  been  referred  to  future  decision,  in  which 
tke  eknrch  nif^t  hate  aTailed  itself  of  a  tkonsand  resoarcee  to 
retun  aa  mnek  of  its  ancient  ii^uenee  as  the  spiii(  of  the 
tinuMTweukl  ka-vse  allowed.      Lteantiously,  however,  ike  eardinal 

*  These  incidents  are  minutely  related  by  Lather  himself  in  the  geneial 
preface  to  his  wQiJak 
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construed  the  answer  of  Luther,  not  into  a  submisBicm  to 
the  churchy  but  into  a  vindication  of  his  own  doctrines,  and  im- 
mediately objected  to  him  two  points  on  which  he  had  advanced 
erroneous  opinions.  The  first  of  these  was,  Th(xt  the  spiritual 
treasure  of  the  church,  which  it  distribvied  in  indulgences,  did 
not  consist  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  his  saints,*  The 
second,  That  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament, 
it  was  requisite  to  have  an  absolute  faith  in  its  efficacy, \ 

What  further  could  remain  to  be  said  on  this  occasion? 
Were  the  contending  parties  to  try  the  weapons  of  controversy, 
and  oppose  authority  to  authority  through  the  immense  mass  of 
all  that  related,  or  did  not  relate,  to  the  subject  ?  And,  at  last, 
who  was  to  be  the  umpire  between  them  ?  Or  what  could  pre- 
vent either  of  the  parties  from  claiming  the  honour  of  the 
victory  ?  "  The  legate  was  not,  however,  aware  of  his  error  ; 
but  having  cited,  on  his  part,  the  decisions  of  the  church,  and 
in  particular,  one  of  the  extravagants  or  decretals  of  Clement 
YI.,  called  Unigenitus,  Luther  answered  him  with  such  full 
knowledge,  both  of  the  tenor  of  the  decree  and  the  commen- 
taries upon  it,  as  to  convince  him  that  nothing  was  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  further  controversy.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  ground  which  he  had  lost ;  and,  with  a  con- 
descending smile,  told  Luther,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
enter  into  a  dispute  with  him,  but  paternally  to  exhort  him  to 
disavow  his  errors,  and  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
church.  Luther  had  now  felt  his  superiority,  and  was  less  in- 
clined to  comply  with  this  request  than  before  the  interview 
began.  Not  choosing,  however,  and  perhaps  not  thinking  it 
safe  to  avow  an  absolute  dissent,  he  requested  further  time  to 
dehberate,  with  which  the  cardinal  having  complied,  he  took 
his  leave. 

On  the  following  day,  Luther,  instead  of  attending  on  the 
cardinal,  as  was  expected,  to  renew  the  deliberations,  made  his 
appearance,  accompanied  by  four  imperial  senators,  a  notary 
and  witnesses,  and  delivered  to  the  cardinal  a  protest  in 
writing  ;  in  which,  after  recapitulating  the  proceedings  whick 
had  already  taken  place,  he  declares  that  he  is  not  conscious 
of  having  advanced  anything  against  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 

*  Lutheri  propoff.  58.  -f  Ibid,  propos. 
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ecdeuastical  fathers,  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  or  right  reason ; 
but  that  all  which  he  has  said  is  catholic,  proper,  aud  true. 
Being,  however,  a  man,  and  therefore  liable  to  error,  he  sub- 
mits himself  to  the  church,  and  offers  himself  personally, 
either  there  or  elsewhere,  to  adduce  the  reasons  of  his  belief, 
and  to  reply  to  all  objections  that  may  be  made  against  it. 
The  cardinid  again  adverted  to  the  objection  which  he  had  first 
made  on  the  preceding  day  ;  but  Luther,  in  reply,  only  refer- 
red to  his  protest,  and  promised  to  give  a  further  explanation 
of  his  tenets  in  writing.  Accordingly  he  drew  up  a  fiiU  state^ 
ment  of  his  opinions  on  the  points  objected  to  him,  with  the 
reason  on  which  they  were  founded,  which  he  delivered  in 
person  on  the  following  day  to  the  cardinal,  who  affected  to 
treat  it  as  irrelevant  to  the  purpose ;  although  he  told  him 
that  he  should  send  it  to  Rome,  and  still  persevered  in  requir- 
ing an  implicit  assent  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see. 

For  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on  Luther  to  relax  in^his 
opposition,  ike  cardinal  had  recourse  to  the  interference  of 
John  Staupitz,  vicar-general  of  the  Augustines,^'  and  Wen- 
ceslauB  Linceus,  two  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Luther;  by 
whose  persuasions  he  was  induced  to  address  a  conciliatory 
letter  to  the  cardinal,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he  has 
been  indiscreet  in  speaking  in  disrespectful  terms  of  the 
supreme  pontiffs;  and  promises  even  to  be  silent  in  future 
respecting  indulgences,  provided  his  adversaries  were  also  com- 
pelled to  be  silent,  or  were  restrained  in  their  abuse  of  him.* 
Conceiving,  however,  that  in  his  appearance  and  conduct  at 
Augsburg  he  had  now  shown  a  degree  of  obedience  sufficiently 
dangerous,  he  determined  to  quit  the  city.  This  resolution  he 
communicated  to  the  cardinal  in  another  letter,  written  with 
great  temper  and  moderation,  and  which,  with  the  former, 
may  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  proof,  that  of  the  personal 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  towards  him  he  had  no  just  ground  of 
complaint.  Before  his  departure,  he  prepared  an  appeal  from 
Leo  X.  prejudiced  and  misled,  to  Leo  X.  when  better  informed 
on  the  subject ;  for  the  adoption  of  which  daring  measure  he 
excuses  himself  in  his  last  letter  to  the  cardinal,  by  attributing 
it  to  the  hardships  of  his  situation  and  the  advice  of  his  friends. 

•  This  letter,  dated  1 7th  October,  is  given  X^uth.  Op.  torn.  L  p.  163. 
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Qe  did  Boi,  liowevser,  ful  to  give  directioBfi,  that  «lbfir  iu« 
dcptrtum  this  af|>eal  flhould  be  suffixed  m  the  great  sqvare  of 
tlie  city ;  which  directooas  were  punctually  complied  with. 

NotwiihfitandiBg  the  diBrec^ect  showii  to  l^e  cardinaL  by  the 
abrupt  departure  of  Luther,  he  did  not  exercise  the  peweni 
whi^  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by  exeamiziunicatiag  Lu^Jier 
and  hifl  adherenta ;  but  contented  hims^  wifJi  wdting  to  the 
aleetor  ef  Saxony,  ex|H*ea(nng  his  disappoi»tment  in  the  oon- 
dnct  of  Luther ;  and  requesting,  thai  if  he  stUl  perBer^red  in 
hk  q>pofiitian  to  the  church*  the  elector  woidd  send  him  to 
Rome,  or  at  leaat  banish  him  from  his  dominionB.  The  veiply 
of  the  eleotor,  in  which  was  inclosed  a  long  justificatory  epistle 
from  Luther,  was  template,  but  firm ;  and  whibt  he  ezpreeaed 
his  unwillingneas  to  approve  of  any  errcoBteoiis  doctrines,  he 
refused  to  condemn  Luiher  before  Buoh  errors  were  proved.  * 

The  important  distinction,  which  seems  not  to  have  ocesBred 
to  the  cardinal  <^  Gaeta,  was,  however,  fully  perceived  at 
Kome.  To  the  authority  of  the  church  Luther  bftd  professed 
his  entire  subnusBion  ;  but  he  had  contended  that  this  autho- 
rity, rightly  understood,  did  not  sanction  the  opinions  which 
he  bad  o^>osed.  The  supreme  pontiff  could  not  enter  inio  a 
theological  controversy  with  Lulher ;  but  he  could  declare  the 
sense  in  which  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  former  decrees  of 
the  church,  should  be  explained.  Instead,  therefore,  of  adopt- 
ing the  decisive  meaanre  of  excommunicating  the  re&actory 
priest,  Leo  resolved  to  put  his  sincerity  to  the  test,  by  a  step 
which,  if  he  believed  in  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Im  duty ;  and  if  not» 
would  compel  him  to  desert  Ihe  ground  ^v^eh  he  had  hitherto 
maintained  as*an  obedient  member  of  the  church.  He  there^ 
fore  publiiAied  a  bull,  whiidi  bears  dsfte  the  untiii  day  of 
Kovember,  1518,  by  which  he  declared,  in  exspress  terma,  that 
ike  pope,  as  the  successor  of  S.  Peter,  ajud  vicar  of  Ghrist  upon 
earth,  hath  an  xBdisputable  power  of  granting  indidgences, 
which  w^  avail  as  well  the  living  as  the  dead  in  purgatory  ; 
and  that  this  doctrine  is  necessary  to  be  embraced  by  all  who 
are  in  oomnmnion  with  the  church  t.  Luther  had  now  no 
I  but  instant  submission  or  open  ccmtumacy,  and  being 

Lutlu  Op.  toBu  L  p.  173.  t  Vide  lb.  torn.  i.  p.  177. 
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thus  driven  to  extremefl  kk  bold  gemos  prompted  kim  to  tlie 
latter.  Instead  of  repeating  hi&  former  profeanras,  lie  now 
discovered  tha*  the  Eoman  poaitiff,  like  other  men,  might  fall 
mbo  error  ;  and  he  appealed,  by  a  new  instrument,  from  the 
authority  «f  Leo  X.  to  that  of  a  general  counciL*  The  bare 
mention  of  suck  a  eoonoil  is,  to  the  o<»iFt  of  Rome,  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  ;^  but  the  important  events  which 
ooeurred  at  this  period,  turned  the  attention  <ji  Eurc^e  from 
theological  dsseussions  to  politick  dfebates  ;  and  Ldither  was 
suffered,  without  any  great  interfereBoe  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  proceed  in  that  coiwse  of  conduct  from  which  every 
effort  hitherto  made  to  deter  him  had  only  served  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  him  to  persevere^ 

The  SQooess  whidi  Luther  experienoed  is  chiefly  to  be  attri> 
buted  to  two  Gareumstaaces,  of  which  he  availed  himself  with 
uncommon  dexterity,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  adherents, 
and  to  give  respeotalHlity  to  his  cause.  He  waa  himself  a  man 
of  cmsiden^ie  learoiag ;  and  although  his  chief  proficiency 
was  in  eeelesiastical  and  scholastic  studies,  yet  he  was  not 
destitute  of  some  acipiaintanee  with  pohte  literature,  and  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  advantages  which  he  should  obtain  by 
combining  his  own  cause  with  tliat  of  the  advancement  of 
learning,  and  thereby  securing  the  favour  and  assistance  of 
^e  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  time.  In  the  letter  already 
cited,  written  by  him  to  Melancthon,  on  his  leaving  Wittem- 
berg  to  r^air  to  Augsburg,  this  object  is  apparent;  and 
many  oth^  indications  of  it  aj^ear  in  his  wiMrks.  His  friends 
are  always  represented  by  him  as  the  fnends  and  patrons  of 
Hbwal  studies ;  and  his  adversaries  are  stigmatised,  in  the 
most  unqualaied  terms,  as  stupid,  illiterate,  and  conteniptible.^^ 
Notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  his  cause,  he  is  i^  some  times 
sarcastically  jocular  ;  and  his  parody  on  the  first  lines  of  the 
jEneid,  wbjlst  it  shews  that  he  was  not  unaequaiitted  with  pro> 
fane  writears,  eontuns  an  additioaiai  proof  of  his  endeavours  to 
mark  his  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  all  ixnprovemeat.  On  this 
account  he  nought  with  great  earnestness,  in  the  commence- 
meirt  of  his  undertaking,  to  attach  Erasmus  to  his  cause,  as 
he  had  already  done  Melancthon."     And  although^  by  the 

*  FtkfeLiitkOp.p.175. 
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Tiolence  of  his  proceedings,  aad  the  overbearing  manner  in 
which  he  enforced  his  own  peculiar  opinions,  he  afterwards 
lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  support  of  that  eminent  scholar ; 
jet  he  has  himself  acknowledged,  that  the  credit  and  learning 
of  Erasmus  were  of  no  inconsiderable  service  to  him.  This 
attempt  to  unite  the  cause  of  literature  with  that  of  reform,  is 
also  frequently  noticed  by  Erasmus.  "  I  know  not  how  it  has 
happened,"  says  he,  ''but  it  is  certain  that  they  who  first 
opposed  themselves  to  Luther,  were  also  the  enemies  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  hence  its  friends  were  less  averse  to  him,  lest  by 
assisting  his  adversaries  they  should  injure  their  own  cause.'* 
Erasmus  could,  however,  have  been  at  no  loss  to  know  how 
this  was  effected,  for  certainly  no  one  contributed  to  it  in  so 
eminent  a  degree  as  himself ;  as  may  sufficiently  appear  from 
numerous  passages  in  his  letters,  in  which  he  has  most  forcibly 
inculcated  these  sentiments.  *  Afterwards,  indeed,  when  the 
inflexible  temper  of  Luther  had  given  offence  to  Erasmus,  and 
when,  perhaps,  the  danger  of  adhering  to  him  had  increased, 
Erasmus  endeavoured  to  frustrate  the  effects  of  his  former 
labours,  and  to  convince  his  friends  that  the  cause  of  learning, 
of  which  he  considered  himself  and  Reuchlin  as  the  patrons  in 
Germany,  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  that  of  Luther. 
But  the  opinion  was  now  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  public 
mind,  and  all  his  efforts  served  jather  to  establish  than  to 
obliterate  it.  The  advantages  which  Luther  derived  from  this 
circumstance  are  incalculable.  His  adversaries  were  treated 
with  derision  and  contempt ;  and  the  public  opinion  was  so 
strongly  in  his  favour  that  his  opponents  could  scarcely  find  a 
printer  in  Germany  who  would  publish  their  works.  Nor  is  it 
improbable,  that  the  same  reasons  which  attached  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  Germany  to  the  cause  of  Luther,  operated 
also  in  Italy  to  prevent  that  opposition  which  might  otherwise 
have  defeated  his  success,  or  at  least  have  retarded  his  progress. 
For  Sadoletti,  Bembo,  and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  scholars  kept 
aloof  from  the  contest,  unwilling  to  betray  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature by  defending  the  dogmas  of  religion  ;  and  left  the 
vindication  of  the  church  to  scholastic  disputants,  exasperated 

*  Erasmus  yru  accused  of  having  laid  the  egg  which  Luther  hatched.    This 
^ypeats  in  his  letter  to  Joannes  Oaesarius,  7  Kd.  Jan.  1524. 
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bigots,  and  illiterate  monks,  whose  writings,  for  the  most  part, 
injured  the  cause  which  they  were  intended  to  defend. 

The  other  method  adopted  by  Luther,  to  increase  the 
number  and  secure  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  appeared  in 
his  continual  protestations  that  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
submit  his  opinions  to  the  test  of  reason  and  Scripture,  and  to 
the  decision  of  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  judges.  Bold, 
and  even  sarcastic  as  his  propositions  were,  he  affected  to  offer 
them  only  as  questions  for  disputation,  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
was  not  himself,  in  all  cases,  fully  convinced ;  and  whilst  he 
challenged  the  strictest  inquiry  of  his  adversaries,  he  deprecated, 
as  unjust  and  tyrannical,  the  adoption  of  any  severe  measures 
against  him,  until  his  errors  were  clearly  demonstrated. 
Declarations  apparently  so  just  and  reasonable  gained  him  many 
powerful  friends.  Even  Ins  sovereign  and  great  patron,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  seems  to  have  considered  this  as  a  decisive 
proof  of  a  rectitude  of  his  views.  After  assuring  the  cardinal 
Riario,  in  a  letter  which  bears  the  date  of  August,  1518,  that 
he  had  not  even  perused  the  controversial  works  of  Luther,  he 
adds,  '*  I  am  informed,  however,  that  he  has  always  been  ready 
to  make  his  appearance  before  impartial  and  prudent  judges, 
and  to  defend  his  doctrines  ;  and  that  he  avows  himself  willing, 
on  all  occasions,  to  submit  to,  and  embrace  those  more  correct 
opinions,  which  maybe  taught  him  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  In  the  axioms  of  Erasmus,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  Luther  some  of  the  leading  points  on  which 
he  ought  more  particularly  to  insist,  we  find  the  same  sentiment 
repeated.^  It  is  also  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  letters  of 
Erasmus,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  that  this  part  of  the 
conduct  of  Luther  had  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  secure 
the  favour  and  concurrence  of  that  eminent  scholar.  '*  The 
papal  bulls  may  have  more  weight,"  says  he,  *'  but  a  book  filled 
with  arguments,  derived  from  the  sacred  writings,  and  which 
pretends  to  teach  only  and  not  to  compel,  will  always  be 
preferred  by  men  of  resd  learning ;  for  a  well-informed  mind  is 
easily  led  by  reason,  but  does  not  readily  submit  to  authority.! 
This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Luther,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
confirmed  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  depressed  and  injured 

•  Luth.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  314.        f  Erasm.  Ep.  lib.  zv.  ep.  5,  p.  690. 
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ike  cause  of  his  opponents  ;  who,  hy  dedinmg  the  chalknge, 
gave  rise  to  suspicioBS  that  they  were  unable  to  d^^^d  by 
reason  those  doctrines  which  they  wished  to  eoiforce  by  violence 
and  by  tiireats.  Plausible,  however,  as  this  conduct  may 
appear  on  the  part  of  Luther,  it  must  be  oonfessed  that  its 
suceess  was  much  beycmd  wbat  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  it ;  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a 
veil  thrown  otbt  the  eyes  both  of  his  enemies  and  his  friends. 
Both  parties  might,  without  any  estra(»*dinary  sagacity,  have 
p»'ceived  that  between  an  entire  obedience  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Roman  diurch,  and  a  direct  opposition  to  them,  ih^e  is  no 
nnedinm.  To  donbt  the  supreme  authcvity  of  the  holy  see  in 
nuKt^ers  of  faith,  to  call  t^an  her  to  defend  her  doctrines  by 
argumfflitB,  to  question  the  rectitude  of  tibose  opinions  which 
have  been  Eolently  and  ree^peetfuUy  assented  to  for  ages,  to 
assert  those  of  a  contrary  tenor,  to  enforce  them  not  only  by 
reason  and  scripture,  but  by  sarcasm  and  abuse,  and  finally  to 
impeach  the  auth(»rity  «f  ^e  church  herself,  by  requiring  the 
dispute  to  be  heard  by  impartial  judges,  is  to  throw  oS  all 
obedience,  and  to  appear  in  open  rebellion.  Oould  the  supreme 
pontiff  ky  aside  his  iaxfaUibility,  and,  surrounded  by  the 
venerable  eoilege  of  cardinals,  enter  into  a  dispute  with  a 
G«rman  monk  on  questions  which  involved  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority  of  the  holy  see  ?  CmLd  the  successor 
of  S.  Peter  betray  the  interests  of  his  high  office,  and  consent 
to  submit  the  decision  of  points  of  faith  to  any  inf eiior  tribunal  ? 
Was  it  to  be  tolerated,  that  an  obsffore  individual  should  be 
allowed  to  range  at  large  through  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
decisions  of  conndls,  and  the  decretals  and  bulls  of  two  hundred 
successive  pontiffs,  in  order  to  convict  the  church  h^rsdf  of 
emir,  and  to  combat  her  with  her  own  weapons  ?  If  it  had 
been  possible  that  the  pontiff  and  his  advisers  could  have 
stooped  to  this  humiliation,  he  must  hanpeappeared  to  the  world 
as  a  sdf-convieted  impostor,  and  tiie  triumph  of  Luther  would 
have  been  complete.  But  although  the  pope  aad  his  adherents 
wero  in  no  danger  of  di^racii^  themselves,  by  submitting 
thehr  cause  to  tibe  test  of  reascm  and  scripture,  yet  they 
inpnidendy  suffered  themsdves  to  be  discountenanced  and 
repulsed  by  the  bold  attitude  and  daring  approach  of  their 
adversary ;  and  Luther,  individuaUy,  for  a  long  time  balanced 
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the  scale  against  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  at  length  broke 
the  beam  which  he  could  not  wholly  incline  in  his  favour. 
Warmly  as  the  Protestant  writers  have  inveighed  against  the 
arrogance  and  unbending  pride  of  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  and 
the  other  opponents  of  Luther,  ^^  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that 
the  cause  of  the  church  was  rather  injured  by  the  condescension 
and  moderation  which  he  experienced,  as  well  as  by  the  writers 
who  entered  with  him  into  discussions  on  contested  dogmas  and 
intricate  points  of  faith.  The  first  measure  adopted  by  Luther 
in  the  publication  of  his  propositions  at  Wittemberg,  was 
Sufficiently  hostile  to  have  justified  the  pontiff  in  calling  upon 
him  for  an  unqualified  submiasion,  and  in  case  of  refusal  or 
hesitation,  to  haiFe  separated  him,  as  aa  inlecfted  limb,  frcnn  the 
body  of  the  chfurch.  Of  the  feeble  conduct  of  the  Roman  see, 
both  on  this  and  on  other  occasions,  Luther  was  well  aware ; 
ajid  had  employed  his  time  to  sudi  advantage,  that  before  Leo 
assailed  him  with  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  he  was  already 
prepared  to  obviate  their  effects  ;  to  retort  violence  for  violence, 
and  abuse  for  abuse.  Throughout  all  his  writings,  this  great 
reformer  has  represented  his  own  cause  as  the  cause  of  truth, 
of  rel%ion,  of  justice,  axud  of  sound  learning;  and  by  the 
skilful  management  of  these  topics,  his  efforts  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  crowned  with  success.  Being  thus  aware  of  the 
weai^ons  to  which  he  owed  his  victory,  he  was  enabled,  after 
he  had  once  established  himself  m  the  public  opnion,  to  defend 
himself  against  tiiioee  who  presumed  to  differ  from  him,  as  he 
had  before  differed  from  the  church  of  Eome  ;  and  the  conduct 
of  Luther,  in  enfordng  his  own  peculiar  dogmas,  and  silendng 
those  who  opposed  his  tenets,  may  justify  the  fussertion,  that  if 
he  had  been  pope  instead  of  Leo  X.,  he  would  have  defended 
the  church  against  a  much  more  formidable  adversaxy  than 
the  monk  of  WiUemberg. 
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Encouiagement  given  to  men  of  talents  at  Rome — Italian  poets — ^Sanazzaro — 
Tebaldeo — Bernardo  Accolti  called  UUnico  Aretino-— Bembo— Beazzano 
Molza — Ariosto — His  apologue  respecting  Leo  X. — Efiect  of  his  writings 
on  the  taste  of  Europe — Vittoria  Colonna — Veronica  Gambara — Costanza 
D'Avalos  —  Tullia  D^Aragona — Gaspara  Stampa — Laura  Battiferra — La 
Poesia  Bemesca — Francesco  Bemi — Character  of  his  writings — His  Orkndo 
Innamorato — Teofilo  Folengi — His  Maccaronic  poems  and  other  works — 
Imitators  of  the  ancient  classic  writers — Trissino— Introduces  the  Versi 
Sciolti,  or  Italian  blank  verse — His  Italia  Liberata  da*  Goti — GKovanni 
Rucellai — His  didactic  poem  Le  Api — His  tragedy  of  Oreste — Luigi  Ala- 
manni — His  poem  entitled  La  Coltivazione— General  classification  of  the 
Italian  writers — The  Italian  Drama. 

The  tranquillity  which  Italy  now  enjoyed,  and  the  favour 
and  munificence  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  at  length  called  forth 
and  expanded  those  seeds  of  genius,  which,  although  they  had 
been  sown  by  the  provident  hand  of  his  father  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  centtlry,  had,  imder  the  dark  and  stormy  ponti- 
ficates of  his  predecessors,  narrowly  escaped  entire  destruction. 
From  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  the  city  of  Rome  had 
become  the  general  resort  of  men  of  talents  and  of  learning 
from  all  parts  of  Italy ;  who  being  attracted,  as  well  by  the 
charms  of  that  literary  society  which  was  there  to  be  met  with, 
as  by  the  well-known  disposition  of  the  pontiff  to  encourage 
and  reward  superior  merit,  either  chose  that  place  as  their 
stationary  residence,  or  paid  it  long  and  frequent  visits.  Nor 
was  it  oidy  to  the  grave  and  the  learned  that  Rome  held  forth 
its  attractions.  Whoever  excelled  in  any  art  or  accomplish- 
ment that  could  afford  amusement ;  whoever,  in  short,  could 
render  himself  either  the  cause  or  the  object  of  mirth,  was 
certain  of  receiving  at  Rome,  and  even  in  the  pontifical  palace, 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  often  a  splendid  reward. 

In  the  gay  tribe  that  exist  only  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
the  poets  hold  a  distinguished  rank  ;  but  the  fountain  of  Poetiy 
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ran  at  this  time  in  two  separate  currents,  and  whilst  some  of 
them  drank  at  the  Tuscan  stream,  a  still  greater  numher 
imhibed  the  pure  waters  from  the  Latian  spring.  In  considering 
the  state  of  polite  letters  at  this  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  in  view  this  distinction  ;  and  our  first  attention  will  there- 
fore be  turned  towards  those  writers  who  are  chiefly  known  to  the 
present  times  by  their  poetical  productions  in  their  native  tongue. 

Among  those  few  men  of  distinguished  talents  who,  fdfter 
having  ornamented  the  academy  of  Naples,  had  survived  the 
desolation  of  their  country,  and  whose  exertions  contributed  to 
the  preservation  of  a  true  taste  in  Italian  composition,  Sanaz- 
zaro  must  not  be  forgotten.  His  Italian  compositions  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  produced  before  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
and  it  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  superior  applause 
obtained  by  Pietro  Bembo  in  his  Italian  writings,  is  supposed 
to  have  induced  Sanazzaro  to  direct  his  talents  towards  the 
cultivation  of  the  Latin  tongue.  It  may,  however,  with  justice 
be  observed,  that  if  the  Venetian  excel  the  Neapolitan  in 
elegance  and  correctness  of  style,  yet  in  vigour  of  fancy  and 
strength  of  expression,  the  latter  has  generally  the  advantage. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  exer- 
tions, and  undertaken  a  work  deserving  of  his  talents,  he 
would  have  established  a  reputation  as  an  Italian  poet,  which 
would  scarcely  have  heen  excelled  by  that  of  any  other  writer 
of  whom  Italy  can  boast.** 

Another  surviving  member  of  the  Neapolitan  academy  was 
Antonio  Tebaldeo.  He  was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  bom  in  the 
year  1463,  and  educated  to  the  profession  of  medicine ;  in 
which,  however,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  made  any  great 
proficiency,  a&  it  appears  that  from  his  youth  he  had  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  was  accustomed  to  recite 
hi&  verses  to  the  music  of  his  lute.  A  collection  of  his  poems 
was  published  by  his  cousin,  Jacopo  Tebaldeo,  at  Modena,  in  the 
year  1499  ;  contrary,  as  it  has  been  said,  to  the  wishes  of  the 
author,  who  was  sensible  of  their  inaccuracies  and  defects.  It 
was  probably  for  this  reason  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  more 
successful  than  in  his  Italian  compositions.*    Soon  after  the 

*  Tirab.  vi.  ii.  154. 
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devatkn  of  Leo  X.»  TekJdeo  ta^  up  lii«  iCRHdeDce  m  liomB^ 
sad.  the  pontiff  is  said  to  hvre  pnseiAed  Itim  with  &  pone  of 
fire  hmnkred  ducats  in  return  for  a  Latin  eip^tam  in  fats  praise.* 
A  more  autkentie  testimony  ef  the  high  Imrour  which  ha  had 
obtained  with  the  pontiff  appears  in  a  letter,  jet  preBerved, 
from  Leo  to  the  eanona  e£  Verona,  xeeeomeiMyag  to  then  one 
Dooniio  Pomedelli,  a  sdiolar  of  TebaUeo,  '*  whom,"  sajs  he, 
qpeaking  of  ^ae  master,  '^  I  greattj  esteem,  botii  ^r  the  pro- 
ftinenej  which  he  has  made  in  naefid  strndwa  and  for  his 
poetical  talents/' "  His  af^robation  is  ako  eiqpressed  in  tenna 
q£  equal  kindness,  on  recommending  Tebaldeo  to  the  offioe 
of  siq^enntendent  of  the  bridge  of  S<Mfga  ;  an  empbyment 
which  prohaUj  required  no  personal  attosdaaoe,  and  oertaiidj 
produced  a  eooaiderable  income,  as  the  pontiff  adda,  aa  a 
reason  lor  his  interference,  ^*  that  it  m^bt  enaibk  Tohaldso 
to  support  hiflSB^  in  affluence."  Af^  the  death  of  Leo  X, 
Tebaldeo  eontinned  to  reside  in  Borne,  but  with  hu  gieat 
patron  he  spears  to  hare  lost  the  m^ans  of  eipen  a  competent 
support,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  Bembo,  who  afforded  him 
a  temporary  assistance.  He  liyed  until  the  year  1537,  and 
for  a  consideialde  time  before  his  death  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  *<  haying  no  other  complaint,"  as  we  are  in&nned  by  one 
of  his  friends,  **  than  the  kss  of  lus  reliah  £or  wine.  At  the 
same  time  he  poured  f(»ih  his  epigrams  with  greater  pro&aion 
than  oyer,  and  was  surrounded  at  aU  hours  by  his  kamed 
M^ids  ;*'  but  aiter  the  inveetiyes  whidi  he  had  written  against 
the  French,  some  of  which  we  haye  before  had  occasum  to 
notice,  it  may  surprise  as  to  hear  that  he  had  **  become  their 
warm  partiaaa,  and  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  emperor." 
From  the  cenaiaea  of  Muratori,  who  considers  Tebaldeo  as  one 
of  the  conmptav  of  the  literary  taste  of  the  age,t  he  has  been 
defended  by  scleral  authors,  and  among  the  rest  by  Baruffaldi 
and  Tirabosehi ;  the  ktter  of  whom,  although  he  acknowledges 
his  defects,  assorts  his  claim  to  raxdc  among  the  best  poets  of 
his  time.j; 

Not  less  celebrated  lor  his  poetical  effusimis,  and  much  more 
distinguished  by  has  exquisite  skill  in  adapting  his  y^rses  to  the 

*  Giomale  d*Ita].  vol.  iii.  p.  376.  f  Lettere  dl  Princ.  yoI.  iiL  p.  38. 

X  Marat,  della  p«rfetta  Poena,  lib.  iv. 
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mnsie  m&i  whaek  ke  aecompamed  Hiem,  iras  Berando  Aeeelfi 
of  Avreszo,  ufiaallj  eaHed,  <m  aeeonnt  of  bas  ^ceeBenee  m  idm 
depaa*taieD!t,  L*  Vnica  Aretino.*  He  was  one  of  tiie  bods  of 
Benedetto  Acoelti,  auliior  of  tlie  weH-knows  Mstorj  of  the 
eriBsades ;  f  and  his  elder  brether,  l^etro  Aeeolti,  was  dignified 
by  Jidhis  II.  with  the  rank  of  eardinal.  In  his  jon^  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  and  is  enumerated  1^ 
Castiglioiie  among  those  eminent  men  who  were  aeenstomed  to 
assemble  ewerj  eyening  in  the  apartments  of  the  duchess,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  literary  eonrersatton.!  On  his  arrival  at 
Borne  in  the  pootifieate  dT  Leo  X.  he  was  receiyed  with  great 
fayour  by  the  pope,  who  soon  afterwards  appcanted  hira  one  of 
the  apostolie  seeretaries  ;  an  employment  which  conferred  boA 
honour  and  emolument.  It  has  a^o  been  asserted,  that  Leo 
was  so  delighted  w^  his  uneemmon  talents,  that  he  confarred 
on  hun  the  duchy  of  Nepi ;"  and  although  this  has  been  denied 
&Bk  iAie  testimony  of  one  (^  the  letters  of  Aecolti^  m  which  he 
eomplaiDS  that  he  had  been  divested  by  Paul  III.  of  the  sove- 
reignty (ji  this  place,  which  he  had  purchased  with  his  own 
money  ;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  little  impCHrtanee  whether  he  owed 
his  possessions  to  the  gift  of  the  pope,  or  purchased  them  by  the 
aid  of  his  bounty ;  and  in  fact,  in  the  tetter  referred  to,  he 
attributes  this  acquiation  as  well  to  his  own  merits  as  to  the 
money  disbursed  by  him.  This  dominion  was  afterwards 
restored  to  him,  it  appearing  that  he  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his 
illegitimate  son,  Alfonso.  Of  the  astonishing  eiSscts  whieh  Ihe 
talents  ef  Accoki  produced  among  all  ranks  of  people  at  Rome, 
long  after  the  time  of  Leo  X*,  a  very  partieufer  account  is  given 
by  his  lieentioBS  countryman,  Fietro  Areiine,  who  assures  us, 
**  that  when  it  was  known  in  Rome  that  the  cdiestial  Bemanio 
Aecolti  intended  to  recite  his  verses,  the  shops  were  shut  up  as 
for  a  holiday,  and  all  persons  hastened  to  partake  of  the  enter- 
tainment. That  <m  such  occasions  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
pelates  and  chief  persons  of  the  city,  honoured  by  the  solemn 
light  of  torches,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  Swiss 
guards."  The  same  author  also  adds,  that  he  was  himself  once 
sent  by  the  pope  to  request  that  Accoiti  would  favour  his  hoHness 

*  Ariosto  Orl.  Fur.  cant.  xlvi.  st.  10. 
t  See  "  Life  of  Lor.  de'  Med."  chap.  ii.         J  Lib.  del  Cortegiano,  lib.  i. 
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with  a  visit,  as  he  had  already  promised ;  and  that  the  poet  "no 
sooner  made  his  appearance  in  the  venerable  hall  of  S.  Peter, 
than  the  vicar  of  Christ  cried  out.  Open  all  the  doors,  and  let  in 
the  crowd*  Accolti  then  recited  a  Temale  in  honour  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  ;  with  which  his  auditors  were  so  delighted,  that 
they  unanimously  exclaimed.  Long  live  th^  divine  poet,  the 
unparalleled  Accolti  /  "  *" 

Distinguished  as  Accolti  was  by  such  unbounded  approbation, 
one  circumstance  only  is  wanting  to  his  glory — ^that  his  works 
should  have  perished  along  with  him.  Unfortunately,  however, 
some  of  them  have  survived  their  author,  and  although  they  are 
not  wholly  devoid  of  merit,  yet  they  are  so  far  inferior  to  the 
idea  that  must  have  been  formed  of  them  from  the  accoimts 
given  of  their  astonishing  effects,  as  greatly  to  detract  from  his 
fame.  Among  these  is  Ms  dramatic  poem  entitled  ''Virginia," 
written  in  ottava  and  terza  rima,  and  represented  for  the  first 
time  at  Siena,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Magnifico  Antonio  Spa- 
nochi.  This  piece,  which  may  be  enumerated  amongst  the 
earliest  productions  of  the  Italian  drama,  is  founded  on  the 
story  of  "  Giletta  di  Nerbona,"  one  of  the  novels  of  Boccaccio  ; 
but  the  scene  is  changed  from  France  to  Naples,  and  the  name 
of  Virginia  was  given  by  the  author  to  his  heroine  in  reference 
to  that  of  his  own  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  count 
Carlo  Malatesti,  lord  of  Sogliano.*  Of  the  lyric  pieces  of 
Accolti,  which  are  not  numerous,  his  "  Strambotti  '*  have  been 
most  commended,  and  of  these  his  verses  entitled  <'  Julia  "  are 
incomparably  the  best.t  Besides  the  writings  of  Accolti  which 
have  been  published,  he  left  a  poem  in  manuscript,  entitled 
'*  The  Liberality  of  Leo  X.,*'  which  an  eminent  critic  asserts 
was  written  in  a  fine  style  and  full  of  matter,  f  Of  his  style  a 
very  sufficient  specimen  remains,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  those  anecdotes  which  the  poem  of  Accolti 
would  have  transmitted  to  us  respecting  Leo  X.,  and  which 
wouldj  in  all  probability,  have  done  so  much  honour  to  his 
memory. 

*  Mazzuchelli  denomiDates  him, '<  il  Conte  Giambattista  Malatesta,^*  and 
adds,  that  Virginia  brought  her  husband  10,000  crowns.     Sciittori  d'ltal.  i.  67. 

t  The  works  of  Accolti  were  first  printed  at  Florence,  1513,  8ro.,  and  again 
in  1514. 

X  Mazznchelii, 
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The  person,  howeTer,  to  whom  the  Italian  critics  have  una- 
nimously attributed  the  praise  of  haying,  both  by  his  precept 
and  example,  reviyed  a  true  taste  in  Tuscan  literature,  was  a 
natiye  of  Venice,  the  illustrious  Pietro  Bembo.  "  It  was  he  who 
opened  a  new  AuguBtan  age,  who  emulated  Cicero  and  Virgil 
with  equal  success,  aaid  recalled  in  his  Writings  the  elegance 
and  purity  of  Petrarca  and  of  Boccaccio.'**     The  early  part  of 
the  life  of  Bembo  had  been  diyided  between  amusements  and 
study  ;  but  neither  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  nor  his  own 
exertions,  had  enabled  him  to  proyide  for  his  support  in  a  man- 
ner equal  to  his  rank  or  his  habits  of  life.     His  appointment  by 
Leo  X.  to  the  important  office  of  pontifical  secretary,  not  only 
gaye  him  a  fixed  residence,  but  enabled  him  by  its  emoluments 
to  secure  a  respectable  competency  ;  his  salary  of  one  thousand 
crowns  haying  been  increased  by  the  grant  of  ecclesiastical 
reyenues  to  the  annual  amount  of  three  thousand.     The  society 
which  Bembo  met  with  at  Rome  was  highly  congenial  to  hi^ 
taste  ;  and  he  appears  &om  his  letters  to  haye  enjoyed  it  with 
no  common  religii.     Amongst  his  most  intimate  friends  and 
associates,  we  find  the  cardinals  da  Bibbiena  and  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  the  poets  Tebaldeo  and  Accolti,  the  inimitable  artist 
KafiTaelle  d'Urbino,  and  the  accomplished  nobleman  Baldassare 
Castiglione.  The  high  reputation  which  Bembo  enjoyed  through- 
out all  Italy  induced  the  pontiff  to  employ  him  occasionally  in 
important  embassies ;  but  Bembo  was  designed  by  nature  rather 
for  an  elegant  writer  than  a  skilful  negotiator,  and  his  missions 
were  seldom  crowned  with  success.     In  the  execution  of  his 
office  as  pontifical  secretary,  he  is,  howeyer,   entitled  to  great 
commendation,  and  the  letters  written  by  him  and  his  associate 
Sadoleti,  first  demonstrated  that  the  purity  of  the  Latin  idiom 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  forms  of  business  and  the  trans- 
action of  public  affairs.  A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Leo  X. 
Bembo  had  retired  from  Rome,  on  account,  as  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  of  the  infirm  state  of  his  health ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  conclude,  that  although  this  was  the  pretext,  he  had 
some  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  pontiff,  and  that  he  left 
it  with  a  resolution  neyer  more  to  return.     Being  now  released 
from  the  cares  of  business^  he  chose  as  his  residence  the  city  of 

*  Bettinellijdel  riBoigimento  d'ltalia,  &c  ii.  105. 
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Bachifc  He  had  already  selected^  as  the  partner  of  hk  lewure, 
a  yottag  woman  luaaed  Morosina,  whom  he  frequesidy  meiitions 
m  his  letters,  and  who  cpntinaed  to  reside  wk^  him  until  the 
time  of  her  deaths  »  tiie  year  ISS5.  Bf  her  he  had  two  sons 
and  a  daughter^  to  whese  eduMtion  he  paid  partioular  atten- 
tion.* The  rerenues  which  he  derived  fiom  his  eccksiastical 
]^:eferm^it8  now  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  a  private 
filoy  doTOted  to  his  own  studies  and  pleewures,  and  to  the  society 
of  his  frimids.  He  here  formed,  by  great  expense  and  assi- 
diiity,  a  eofieetion  of  the  ancieiKb  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and 
Boman  au^lMxrs,  which  in  point  of  number  and  vahie  waa  exceeded 
by  very  &w  in  lisJy.  Of  these  works  the  greater  part  have 
sinee  beeA  incorporated  into  the  library  of  ihe-  Yiiitican.  To 
these  he.  added  a  cabinet,  of  coins  and  medals,  enriched  with 
other  »wi»t  ^cime&s  oi  art.  A  part  of  his  time  was  £^>ent 
at  Ua  eoKBtry  residence  of  ViUa-bossa^ia  the  vicinity  of  Fadua, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  botany^  The  garden 
whieh  he  here  coaapieted  and  furnished  with  plants  is  noticed 
by  variiMts  authors*  In  this  state  of  independence  a  great  part 
of  his  ngritings  waa  produced,  and  such  was  the  happiness  which 
he  eigoyed*  that  when,  in.  the  year  1539,  he  was  unexpectedly 
nominated  by  Faol  III.  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  he  is  said  to 
hare  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  he  should  accept  that 
dignity.^  His  choice  wad,  however,  at  last  determined  by  his 
having  aecidentally  heard,  at  the  celebration  of  mass,  the  priest 
pronounce  Ihe  wordsy  Petw,  JbUow  me,*  which  he  chose  to 
imderstand  as  applied  to  himself.  He  now  once  more  repaired 
to  BomO)  where  he  waa  highly  favoured  by  ihe  pontiff,  who 
conferred  upon  him  many  Incrative  benefices ;.  and  where  he 
found  in  the  college  many  of  his  former  friends,  particularly  the 
cardinals  Contarino,  Sadoleti,  Cortese,.  and  the  English  cardi- 
nal, Reginald  Pole,  who  then  held  a  high  rank  both  in  the 
political  and  literary  world.  In  this  city  Bembo  terminated  his 
days  in  the  year  1547,  being  then  upwards  of  seventy-six  years 
of  age»* 

The  high  commendations  bestowed  on  the  writings  of  Bembo 
by  almost  all  his  contemporaries  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
best  critics  of  succeeding  times  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  by 

*  Petre,  tequare  me,    8ed  vid^  Mazzuch,  iv.  746. 
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selecting  as  his  models  Boeeaceio  and  Petraiea,  a&d  by  eoii»- 
bining  their  excellences  with  his  own  cofred  and  degant  taste, 
he  contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  banish  that  rusticity  of 
style  which  ehacaeterised  the  writings  of  most  of  th^  Italiaii 
authors  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  oenturyv  His 
authority  and  example  produced  an  astomshing  e€eet>;  and 
among  his  disciples  and  imitatora  mi^  be  found  numy  of  tho 
first  scholars  and  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  age.  It 
musty  however,  be  obserred,  that  the  merit  of  his  works  ccmsists 
rather  in  purity  and  correctness  of  diction,  than  in  vigour  of 
sentiment,  or  variety  of  poetical  ornament ;  and  that  they  exhi- 
bit but  little  diversi^  either  of  chai:aeter  or  subject,  having  for 
the  most  part  been  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  an  amorous 
passion.  His  CanzoM  on  the  death  of  his  brotiier  Carlo  has 
been  highly  commended,  and  must  be  allowed  to  possess  merit, 
without,  however,  exhibitmg  that  warmth  of  natural  fedUng 
which  such  an  occasion  mi^t  be  expected  to  produce.  In  esti- 
mating with  impartiality  ti^e  talents  of  Bembo,  and  asc^rtun- 
ing  the  services  which,  he  rendered  to  the  progress  of  taste,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  advance- 
ment of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage ;  between  the  efforts  of  genius  and  ^e  result  of  industry. 
The  poetical  works  of  Bembo  consist  chiefly  of  SonetU  and 
Canzoni  in  the  style  of  Petrarca,  and  are  fre^joently  more  cor- 
rect and  chaste,  but  at  the  same  time  more  unkupassioned  and 
cold,  than  the  model  on  which  they  are  formed.  In  the  perusal 
dP  these  pieces  we  perceive  nothing  of  th^  genuine  reeling, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  heart  of  the  author,  makes  a  direct . 
and  irresistible  appeal  to  that  of  the  reader ;  and.  bat  little  even 
of  that  secondary  characteristic  of  genutt  whioh  luxuriates  in  the 
regions  of  fancy,  and  by  its  vivid  and  sapid  imag^  delists 
the  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  whilst  these  pieces  stand 
approved  to  our  deliberate  judgment,  we  feel  a  conviction  that 
any  person  of  good  taste  and  extensive  reading  might)  by  a  due 
portion  of  labour,  produce  works  of  e4|ual  merit*  That  this  con- 
viction is  well  founded  is  proved  in  no  tmequivocal  manner  by 
the  innumerable  throng  of  writers  who  have  imitated  the  man>- 
ner  of  Bembo  ;  and  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  example  of 
this  scholastic  style  of  composition,  have  inundated  Italy  with 
writings  which  seldom  exhibit  any  distinction  either  id  cha- 
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racter  or  of  merit.  That  the  introduction  of  this  manner  of  writ- 
ing was  fatal  to  the  higher  productions  of  genius  cannot  be 
doubted.  Internal  worth  was  sacrificed  to  external  ornament. 
The  vehicle  was  gilt  and  polished  to  the  highest  degree,  but  it 
contained  nothing  of  any  value ;  and  the  whole  attention  of 
these  writers  was  employed,  not  in  discovering  what  should  be 
said,  but  how  it  should  be  said. 

One  of  the  most  intimate  associates  of  Bembo,  as  well  in  his 
various  embassies  and  public  concerns,  as  in  his  literary  occu- 
pations, was  his  countryman  Agostino  Beazzano  ;  who,  although 
he  was  only  descended  from  a  family  of  the  order  of  Venetian 
citizens,  enumerated  among  his  ancestors  Francesco  Beazzano, 
great  chaneellor  of  the  republic.  Agostino  was  a  knight  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  frequently  dispatched  by  Leo  X.  on  missions 
of  great  importance.  Such  was  his  acquaintance  with  the 
concerns  of  tiie  Roman  court,  and  his  experience  in  matters  of 
business,  that  he  was  consulted  at  Rome  as  an  oracle.  By  the 
bounty  of  Leo  X.,  he  became  possessed  of  rich  church  prefer- 
ments, and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  he  aspired  to  the  rauk 
of  a  cardinal ;  although  in  one  of  his  Latin  poems,  addressed 
to  Leo  X.,  he  professes  not  to  have  carried  his  views  so  high. 
An  infirm  state  of  health  compelled  him,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Leo,  to  quit  the  Roman  court,  and  the  last  eighteen  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  retirement  at  Trevigi ;  where  he  endea- 
voured, not  without  success,  to  alleviate  the  pains  or  exhilarate 
the  languor  of  sickness,  by  the  deUghtsof  study  and  the  society 
of  his  £riends.  Among  the  various  tributes  of  respect  to  his 
memory,*  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that  he  is  enumerated 
by  Ariosto  among  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age.t 

From  the  works  of  Beazzano  it  appears  that  he  maintained 
a  literary  intercourse  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time. 
His  Latin  writings  are  deservedly  preferred  to  those  in  his  native 
tongue,  which  are  not  wholly  divested  of  the  rusticity  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenili  century.  Of  his 
sonnets,  a  great  part  are  addressed  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
The  rest  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  commendation  of  Leo  X., 
of  Pietro-Bembo,  of  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  and  other  distin- 
guished characters.     Among  them  are  also  several  addressed 

*  Mazzuch.  vol.  iv.  p.  573.  +  Orl.  Fmr.  cant,  xlvi.  sU  14. 
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to  Titian,  the  eminent  painter,  in  terms  of  high  admiration  and 
great  esteem.* 

Another  author,  equally  celebrated  for  his  Italian  and  his 
Latin  productions,  is  the  elegant  Francesco  Maria  Molza,  whose 
writings  have  a  more  distinctive  character  than  those  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  their  peculiar  tenderness  and 
expression  might  entitle  their  author  to  the  appellation  of  the 
Tibullus  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Modena, 
in  the  year  1489,  and  having  been  sent  by  his  fatifier  to  Rome, 
had  there  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  in  his  early  studies 
with  the  accomplished  Marc  Antonio  Flaminio,  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  Latin  poets  of  the  time.!  After  having  made  an  un- 
common proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
acquired  also  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  then 
first  began  to  be  studied  in  Italy,  he  was  recalled  by  his  father 
to  Modena  ;  where,  in  the  year  1512,  he  married  and  took  up 
his  residence.  He  had,  however,  already  distinguished  himself 
by  several  admired  productions ;  and  having  heard  of  the 
eictraordinary  liberality  of  Leo  X.  towards  men  of  talents,  and 
particularly  those  who  excelled  in  poetry,  he  felt  such  an  irre- 
sistible inclination  to  retiu*n  to  Rome,  that  neither  the  remon- 
strances of  his  parents,  nor  his  affection  for  his  wife  and  children, 
could  prevent  him  from  carrying  his  purpose  into  execution. 
He  accordingly  arrived  at  that  city  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1516,  under  the  pretext  of  forwarding  a  lawsuit,  in  which  his 
family  was  involved,  but  to  which  it  appears  he  afterwards 
paid  very  little  attention.  Here  he  soon  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Filippo  Beroaldo,  then  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  Sadoleti,  Bembo,  Colocci,  Tebaldeo,  and  the  other 
distinguished  scholars  of  Rome,  to  whom  his  society  was  highly 
acceptable.  In  this  situation  he  appears  wholly  to  have  for- 
gotten his  country,  his  parents,  his  family,  and  his  wife,  and  to 
have  mingled  the  studies  of  literature  with  the  gratification  of 
a  licentious  passion  for  a  Roman  lady  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  a  wound  from  the  hand  of  an  unknown  assassin, 
which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.:^  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Leo  X.  he  quitted  the  city  of  Rome,  in  common  with  many 

*  The  Latin  and  Italian  works  of  Beazzano  were  printed  at  Venice  in 
1538,  8vo. 
f  Gyiuldus,  de  Poetis  in  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  544.      :|:  Sentsii,  Vita  del  Molza. 
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other  eminent  and  learned  men,  who  Sonnd  in  Adrian  VL,  the 
successor  of  Leo,  a  pontiff  who  held  all  the  prodaetions  of 
literature  and  of  art  in  the  utmost  eontempt.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  returning  to  his  family,  Mfllsa  retired  to  Bologna,  wh^e 
he  soon  became  deeply  enamomred  ci  OaxBiBa  Cconsaga,  a  lady 
of  rank  and  beauty,  and  a  wann  admbner  of  Itai^aa  poetry.  By 
her  attraetioBS  jbe  was  detained  ^re  two  years  ;  although  it 
has  been  supposed  tihat  his  passion  was  merely  of  a  PlaAonie 
kind.  The  life  of  Molza  seems,  howe^Tf^,  to  have  been  wholly 
divided  between  poetry  and  diseapatton/^  i>uring  ^e  transitory 
splendour  of  the  eandinal  Ippoiito  de'  Mediei,  he  was  one  of  the 
brightest  onuments  of  his  court,  and  by  his  extraordinary 
talents  and  Ttvacnty  attracted  the  admiration,  and  even  con- 
eiliated  the  esteem  and  afection  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
After  having  abandoned  his  wife  and  his  offispring,  and  been 
disinherited  by  his  fatiier,  he  at  length  terminated  his  days  by 
that  disease  which  afforded  a  snbject  to  Fracasteoro  for  his 
admirable  poem  ;  to  wUek  the  eempbunts  of  Mctba,  expressed 
in  verses  of  equal  eleganoe,  might  serve  at  once  as  a  supple^ 
ment  and  a  comment. 

The  most  eelebrated  composition  of  Moka,  in  the  Italian 
language,  is  hie  pastoral  PoemeHo,  entitled,  ^'  La  Ntnfa  Tibe- 
rina,''  written  in  praise  of  Faustina  Mancim,  a  Boman  lady, 
who  then  engaged  his  ardent  but  volatile  afiections."  Some  of 
his  Canzom  hnve  also  great  merit,  and  nnite  considerable 
vigour  of  sentiment  with  great  simplidty  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression. This  may  sufficiently  appear  &om  one  of  these  pro- 
ductions, which  was  probably  addressed  to  Ippolito  de'  Medici, 
and  in  which  he  laments  that  his  young  patron  did  not  enjoy 
those  (opportunities  of  signabsing  lumself  by  his  great  talents, 
which  would  have  been  afordel  him  under  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  at  the  same  time  regretting  the  sudden  extinction  of 
those  hopes  which  the  virtoes  and  munifiomiee  of  that  pontiff 
had  inspired. 

Whikt  many  of  the  meat  distinguisked  seholars  of  Italy, 
attracted  by  the  generosity  of  the  pontiff,  had  taken  up  their 
residenee  in  Rome,  the  eelefarated  Ariosto,  the  chief  favourite 
of  the  muses  and  the  glory  of  his  age,  remained  at  Ferrara, 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  in  whose 
employment  he  had  lived  from  the  year  1503.^    During  this 
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pedod  he  hftd  rendered  immy  impertuit  services  ta  AIAndbq^ 
duke  of  Ferrara,  betk  m  a  ciTil  sad  miHtasy  capacity  ;  in  tke 
former  of  wbick  he  h«d  inenrred  do  less  danger  iium  m  the 
latter,  particnlarlj  on  fais  eubassj  to  Rome  ta  die  year  11112, 
to  appeafie  the  anger  of  that  irascible  pontiff,  Julius  II.*  Tike 
hmg  and  firi«»lly  intercourse  wyeh  had  sdbsistied  Vefeiv^een 
Arioeto  and  Leo  X.  before  his  deyatfeon  to  the  positificate,  in- 
duced  the  poet,  soon  aft^  that  eTeat,  to  hasten  to  Reme^  in 
the  hopes  oi  sharing  that  bounty  which  was  so  liberally  bestowed 
oa  others  of  much  inferior  merit.  Leo  recogocised  his  old  frieml ; 
and  raising  him  fnwd  the  ground,  and  kissifig  him  on  eadi 
ckeek,  aseared  him  of  the  continnaBjce  of  his  favour  and  pro- 
tecti<».t  The  favour  -of  tiie  poaliff  extended,  kvirever,  no 
&irtker  on  this  occasion,  than  to  grant  him  a  special  baH,  to 
secure  to  him  the  eoaolnments  to  arise  from  the  publication  of 
hk  o^lHrated  poem.  But  if  ^e  sangtii&e  expectations  of  the 
poet  were  disappointed,  his  good  sense  soon  oonvinced  him  that 
Ike  bkoae  was  act  wh<^y  to  be  imputed  to  the  pope  ;  and 
whSat  ke.  describes,  in  the  most  lively  mamier,  the  demolition  of 
bis  hopeSy  he  famishes,  even  m  the  midst  of  his  sarcasms,  a 
suffidient  i^ogy  for  the  pontiff.  *'  Some  persons  may  p^hapa 
ebs^TOi "  says  he,  in  his  ^tstolary  satire  to  Annibale  Malaguazi^ 
*'  that  if  I  had  gone  to  Rom«  in  quest  of  benefices,  I  mi^at 
hove  ca»ght  more  than  one  before  this  time  ;  especially  as  I  had 
long  been  in  favour  with  the  pope,  and  had  ranked  among  his 
ancient  friends  before  his  virtuie  and  his  good  fovtuiw  had 
exalted  him  to  his  high  dignity  ;  or  the  Florentines  had  (^ned 
to  him  their  gates  ;  or  his  brother  Gialiano  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  court  of  Urbino,  where,  with  the  author  of  the  '  Corte^ 
giaao, '  wi^  Bembo  and  other  favwirites  of  Apollo^  he  alleviated 
the  hardBhips  of  his  exile.  When,  too,  the  Medici  again  raised 
their  ksads  in  Florence,  and  the  Gpoofaloniere,  fiyiug  ftom  hie 
palace,  met  with  his  rain  ;  and  when  he  went  to  Rome  to  take 
the  name  of  Leo,  he  stSl  preserved  his  attachment  to  me4 
Often  wkikt  ke  was  legate  has  he  told  me,  that  he  should  make 
no  difference  between  his  brother  and  myself.  On  this  account 
it  may  appear  s<»:aege  to  some,  that  when  I  paid  htm  a  vi^it  at 
Eome,  he  should  have  humbled  my  crest ;  but  to  these  I  shall. 

*  Vide  antey  vol.  i.  chap.  iz.        f  Ariosto,  Sat.  iii.  ad  Annib.  Mttlagaidk 
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reply  by  a  story.     Read  it,  my  friend ;  for  to  read  it  is  less 
trouble  to  you,  than  it  was  to  me  to  write  it. 

"  *  There  was  once  a  season  in  which  the  earth  was  so  parched 
np  with  heat,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Phoebus  had  again  relin- 
quished the  reins  to  Phaeton.  Every  well  and  every  spring 
was  dry.  Brooks  and  streams,  nay,  even  the  most  celebrated 
•rivers,  might  be  crossed  without  a  bridge.  In  these  times 
lived  a  shepherd,  I  know  not  whether  to  call  him  rich,  or  en- 
cumbered, with  herds  and  flocks,  who  having  long  sought  for 
water,  in  vain,  turned  his  prayers  towards  that  Being  who  never 
deserts  those  who  trust  in  him  ;  and  by  divine  favour  he  was 
instructed,  that  at  the  bottom  of  a  certain  valley  he  would  find 
the  welcome  aid.  He  immediately  departed  with  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  all  his  cattle  ;  and  according  to  his  expectations 
found  the  spring.  The  well  was  not,  however,  very  deep  ; 
and  having  only  a  small  vessel  to  dispense  the  water,  he  desired 
his  followers  not  to  take  it  amiss  if  he  secured  the  first  draught 
for  himself.  The  next,  says  he,  is  for  my  wife,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  for  my  dear  children,  till  all  their  thirst  be  quenched. 
The  next  must  be  distributed  to  such  of  my  friends  as  have 
assisted  me  in  opening  the  well.  He  then  attends  to  his  cattle, 
taking  care  to  supply  those  first  whose  death  would  occasion 
him  the  greatest  loss.  Under  these  regulations  they  pass  on, 
one  after  another,  to  drink.  At  length  a  poor  parrot,  which 
was  very  much  beloved  by  its  master,  cried  out,  Alas !  I  am 
neither  one  of  his  relations,  nor  did  I  assist  in  digging  the  well ; 
nor  am  I  likely  to  be  of  more  service  to  him  in  future,  than  I 
have  been  in  times  past.  Others,  I  observe,  are  still  behind 
me  ;  and  even  I  shall  die  of  thirst  if  I  cannot  elsewhere  obtain 
relief.'  With  this  story,  my  good  cousin,  you  may  dismiss 
those  who  think  that  the  pope  should  prefer  me  before  the 
Neriy  the  Vanni,  the  Lotti,  and  the  Baci,*  his  nephews  and 
relations,  who  must  drink  first ;  and  afterwards  those  who  have 
assisted  in  investing  him  with  the  richest  of  all  mantles.  When 
these  are  satisfied,  he  will  favour  those  who  espoused  his  cause 
against  Soderini,  on  his  return  to  Florence.  One  person  will 
say, '  I  was  with  Piero  in  Casentino,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 

*  Diminutiyes  of  affection,  derived  from  the  common  names  of  Giovanni, 
Bartolommeo,  Lancelotto,  &c. 
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taken  and  killed  .*  '  I, '  cries  Brandino,  '  lent  him  money. '  '  He 
lived/  exclaims  a  third,  *  a  whole  year  at  my  expense,  whilst  I 
famished  him  with  arms,  with  clothes,  with  money,  and  with 
horses.  If  I  wait  until  all  these  are  satisfied  I  shall  certainly 
either  perish  with  thirst,  or  see  the  well  exhausted.'  '* 

That  Ariosto,  however,  felt  his  disappointment,  is  evident 
from  many  other  passages  in  his  Satires,  in  which  he  adverts 
to  his  journey  to  Rome  with  equal  vexation  and  pleasantry. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  munificence  of  the  pontiff  by  no  means 
corresponded  with  the  kind  and  even  affectiona^te  reception 
which  the  poet  experienced  on  his  arrival.  The  granting  him 
a  pontifical  privilege  for  securing  to  him  the  sole  right  of  print- 
ing his  great  work,  the  bull  for  which  was,  as  he  pointedly  in- 
forms us,  expedited  at  his  oumeoopense,  was,  assuredly,  no  great 
effort  of  princely  bounty.  It  is,  however,  evident,  from  the 
writings  of  Ariosto,  that  he  possessed  a  considerable  share  of 
that  impatience  and  irritability  which  are  the  usual  attendants 
of  genius.  After  waiting  a  few  days  at  Rome,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  pope  would  have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  one 
towards  whom  he  had  expressed  such  imcommon  regard,  he 
hastily  took  his  departure,  with  a  firm  resolution  never  more  to 
return.*  There  is,  however,  sufficient  reason  to  beUeve,  that 
Ariosto  experienced  at  different  times  the  liberality  of  the  pon- 
tiff; and  in  particular,  that  Leo  presented  him  with  several 
hundred  crowns  towards  the  expense  of  publishing  his  immortal 
poem,  t  It  is  certain  also  that  the  disappointment  which  he  has 
described  in  such  lively  terms,  did  not  excite  in  the  generous 
breast  of  Ariosto  any  Lasting  degree  of  animosity  towards  the 
pontiff ;  whom  he  has  frequently  mentioned  in  his  subsequent 
writings  with  the  highest  veneration  and  applause. 

On  quitting  Rome,  Ariosto  did  not  immediately  return  to 
Ferrara,  but  paid  a  visit  to  Florence,  where  he  was  present  at 
the  rejoicings  which  took  place  in  that  city  on  the  elevation  of 
Leo  X.  He  remained  there  at  least  six  months,  and  probably 
a  much  longer  time  ;  attracted  by  the  air  and  situation  of  the 
plaoe,  the  beauty  of  the  women,  and  the  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  on  his  departure,  celebrated  in  an  exquisite  poem 

*  Arioet.  JSat.  vii.  f  Mazzuch.  in  art.  Aiiost.  vol.  ii.  p.  1068. 
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tke  opp(HtumtieB  of  enjoymeBt  wliichit  afi^rded  him,  and  wluda 
it  seems  were  sufficieiit  to  bcoisk  aQ  anxieties  but  tliose  of  love.* 
Ob  bis  arrival  at  F^rara  be  sugakt  attaebed  bimself  to  the  seiv 
yiee  ef  the  eardisal  Ippolito ;  wfaicb,  beweyer,  did  not  prey^it 
bis  finisbisg  the  poem  on  wbidi  be  bad  beem  so  long  employed, 
aad  wbicb  be  pttblisbed  at  Ferrara  m  tbe  year  1515.  If 
Ariosto  was  disa^ointed  m  tbe  cottdiKCt  c^  Leo  X«  be  bad  mueb 
more  reasoB  to  ooBftplaia  of  tbe  ilUberality  and  insensibility  of 
Ids  great  patron  tbe  eardinal,  to  wbom  ke  bas  inscribed  bis 
work  IB  terms  of  sueb  bigb  coDune&datioa ;  bub  wbo>  instead  of 
aibrding  bim  any  reeon^nse  for  bis  laboura,  inquired  from 
bim,  witb  tbe  mdifiEennee  ef  a  stupid  euriosity,  wbere  be  bad 
ooUeeted  toge&er  sueb  a  moaner  ef  absurdities.®^  Tbis  reproed^ 
wbkb  was  sist  eeunterbalaBeed  by  any  aet  of  kindness  on  tbe 
part  oi  ^e  cardkial,  ^eatly  af^ted  tbe  poet ;  wbo,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  poeo^  expressed  bis  sense  of  it  by  an  JhnpreM  or 
d^rice,  in  wbieb  be  bas  r^iresenled  a  serpent,  towards  wbieb  a 
btfuid  is  stretebed  out  attempting  witb  a  pair  of  ^ars  to  cut  off 
its  bead,  and  swrro^nded  by  tbe  notto,  Pre  h(m»  wudunu  Tim 
deyiee,  in  wbic^  be  seems  to  laave  alkided  to  tbe  svq^sed  boat- 
ing power  of  tbe  serpent,  be  excbanged  in  tbe  next  edition  for 
one  wbicb  be  peibaps  tboHgbt  would  be  more  generally  under- 
stood, and  represeB^ted  his  lost  labours  by  tbe  emblem  of  a  biye 
<^  bees,  wbicb  are  destroyed  with  flame  for  tbe  purpose  of  rel>- 
l»&g  them  of  their  honey.* 

In  the  year  1518,  the  cardinal  Ippdito  d'Eete  undertook  a 
joiB'ney  to  Huagsfy,  on  which  he  expected  to  be  aecompaBied 
by  the  most  emineiit  persons  in  bis  court*  and  among  the  rest 
by  Ariosto.  The  poet  was  not»  boweyer,  indaned  to  ma^e 
such  a  sacrifice  of  bis  time,  of  wbkh  be  well  knew  the  vabae,  or 
of  bis  health,  which  was  then  in  a  precark»2S  ^ate,  to  ihje  grati- 
ficatioa  of  a  peisoii  who  appears  not  to  baye  merited  his  attach- 
ment. £y  his  re&isal,  be  not  only  lost  tbe  fayeiar  of  the 
cardinal,  but  incurred  his  reseBtment,  wbieh  be  muiifested  by 
depriving  tbe  poet  of  the  pitiful  stipend  of  twenty-iiYe  crowns, 
which  it  seems  tbe  eardind  allowed  bim  ey^y  four  m<mths»  but 

*  "  Gcntil  Citti,  che  con  felici  augiiri." — JRime  di  Ariosto, 
f  Tbey  ue  Itoth  giyea  in^the  Miueiiiai  Monuehelliaiiimi,  v«L  i.  ^  209,  tub.  37. 
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ipiueii  he  had  iioi  always  the  good  fortune  to  obtain*.  This  erent 
supplied  Ariosfco  with  the  snbject  of  his  first  Satire,  in  which  he 
has  treated  it  with  the  most  severe  pleasaalay,  tbe  most  attrac- 
tiine  simplicftj,  and  die  most  inimitable  wit ;  atowii^  his  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  independenee  both  of  his  person  and 
mind,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  vexations  of  a  eourt  to  tiiie 
retirement  of  prirste  Me.  He  aocerdinglj  4|aitted  Feirara  and 
took  np  his  reskLeaee  m  has  natnre  distriet  of  Reggio,  attending 
only  to  his  own  siadies  and  amnsemoBts ;  where  he  remained 
until  the  deatibi  of  ^  eardinaL 

The  loss  of  hk  patnm  seems  to  have  been  tibe  eommenee- 
ment  of  the  good  fortune  of  Ariosto.  Immediatdy  after  that 
event  he  was  again  called  to  Ferrana  by  the  Duke  .^onso,  who 
appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  repairing  tiae  n^eot  c^  ki» 
l»t>ther,  and  who  appointed  Ariosto  to  a  res^etable  situatbn 
in  his  com^,  without  requiring  from  him  any  attendanoe  wfaick 
might  interfere  with  his  studies.  The  liberality  of  the  dnke 
soon  enabled  Ariosto  to  erect  for  himself  a  house  in  the  eity  of 
F^rara,  in  the  front  of  which  he  placed  an  inscrq^don  suitable 
to  the  modest  mansion  of  a  poet,  and  consistent  wi<^  t^  modera^ 
tion  and  independence  of  his  own  eharaeter.*^  In  this  residenee, 
and  in  the  gsrdsBs  attached  to  it,  he  deroted  himsdyT  with  frei^ 
ardour  to  has  literary  pursuits;  he  composed  the  addifioiial 
cantos  of  h»  ^  Orlando,"  and  versified  his  two  comedies  of  the 
*'  Cassaria  "  imd  the  *'  Suppoeiti,"  which  he  had  in  his  youth 
written  in  prose.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.  his  leismre 
was  for  a  short  time  interrupted  by  a  misami  to  the  district  of 
€rar&gnana,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  whidier  he  was 
sent  1^  the  duke  to  appease,  by  his  discretion  and  authority,  a 
tumult  among  the  inhabitants,  in  which  his  efforts  had  the 
desired  success  \^  but  the  city  of  Ferrara  continued  to  be  his 
chief  residence  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  sizlh  day  of  June^  1533,  sffcer  he  had  attained  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  a  work  so  well  known,  and  so  tmiversally  read,  as  the 
^*  Oilando  Fmioeo,"  ^'  any  observations  would  now  be  super- 
fiuoQs.*"  Like  most  of  the  eminent  scholars  of  the  age,  Ariosto 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  Latin  compositicHi ;  hut 
although  some  of  his  productions  in  this  language  have  cttosk- 
derahle  mei^,^  it  is  on  his  writings  in  his  nsiive  toi^ie  that 
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his  permanent  reputation  is  founded.  On  taking  a  general 
riew  of  the  poets  of  this  period,  we  immediately  perceive  that 
Ariosto  occupies  the  first  station,  and  that  had  it  heen  deprived 
of  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  a  considerahle  diminution  must 
have  heen  made  from  the  glory  of  the  age.  The  fertility  of  his 
invention,  the  liveliness  of  his  imagery,  the  natural  ease  and 
feHcity  of  his  diction,  give  a  charm  to  his  compositions  which 
arrests  the  attention  and  interests  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  in 
a  degree  not  experienced  from  the  productions  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  Whilst  the  other  writers  of  Italy  were  devot- 
ing their  talents  to  the  close  imitation  of  Petrarca,  and  to  the 
mere  elegances  of  expression,  he  allowed  himself  a.  wider  range, 
and  poured  forth  the  ideas  of  his  creative  fancy  in  his  own 
attractive  and  forcihle  language.  Hence  the  genius  of  Ariosto 
is  not  presented  to  us  in  the  fashionahle  garh  of  the  day,  hut 
in  its  own  natural  and  hecoming  dress,  which  appears  equally 
gracefrd  and  appropriate  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  By  the 
example  of  Bemho,  the  Italians  would  have  written  with  cor- 
rectness and  with  elegance,  hut  they  would  have  heen  read  only 
hy  their  own  countrymen.  The  delicate  and  attenuated  senti- 
ment which  gives  its  faint  animation  to  their  writings,  is  lost 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  transfuse  it  into  another  language ; 
hut  the  hold  and  vigorous  ideas  of  Ariosto  hear  without  injury 
all  change  of  climate  ;  and  his  works  have  contrihuted  more 
than  those  of  any  other  author  to  diffuse  a  true  poetical  spirit 
throughout  Europe. 

The  applause  hestowed  upon  those  whose  lahours  contrihuted 
to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Italian  tongue,  must  not,  however, 
he  confined  to  one  sex  only.  At  no  former  period  of  society 
had  the  spirit  of  literature  heen  so  generally  diffused  ;  and  at 
no  period  have  its  female  admirers  proved  themselves  more 
accomplished  proficients  or  more  formidahle  rivals.  Among 
those  who  at  this  time  distinguished  themselves  hy  their  talents, 
two  are  conspicuously  eminent ;  not  only  for  their  high  rank, 
extraordinary  acquirements,  and  excellent  literary  productions, 
hut  for  the  unsullied  purity  of  their  character,  and  for  all  the 
virtues  which  add  lustre  to  their  sex.  These  are  Yittoria 
Colonna,  marchioness  of  Pescara,  and  Veronica  Gamhara, 
countess  of  Correggio. 

Yittoria  Colonna  was  the  daughter  of  the  celehrated  com- 
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mander,  Eabrizio  Colonna,  grand  constable  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  by  Anna  di  Montefeltro,  the  daughter  of  Federigo, 
duke  of  Urbino.  She  was  bom  about  the  year  1490,  and  when 
only  four  years  of  age  was  destined  to  be  the  future  bride  of 
Ferdinando  d'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  then  very  little 
further  advanced  in  life.  The  extraordinary  endowments  both 
of  person  and  of  mind,  with  which  she  was  favoured  by  nature, 
aided  by  a  diligent  and  virtuous  education,  rendered  her  the 
object  of  general  admiration,  and  her  hand  was  repeatedly 
sought  in  marriage  by  several  of  the  independent  sovereigns  of 
Italy.  Happily,  however,  the  early  choice  of  the  parents  was 
confirmed  by  the  mutual  attachment  of  their  offspring,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  she  became  the  wife  of  a  man  who,  by  his 
great  endowments,  unshaken  fidelity,  and  heroic  valour,  merited 
such  a  partner.  A  perfect  conformity  of  temper  and  of  ex- 
cellence was  the  pledge  of  their  conjugal  affection ;  but  the 
contests  which  distracted  Italy  soon  called  the  marquis  from 
his  domestic  enjoyments,  and  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  where 
he  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  he  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  led,  with  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.,  a  prisoner  to  Milan.  Whilst  confined  in  the  castle  of 
that  place,  and  prevented  by  his  wounds  from  bodily  exercise, 
he  devoted  his  hours  to  study ;  the  result  of  which  appeared  in 
a  dialogue  on  Love,  addressed  to  his  wife,  which  we  are  assured 
was  replete  with  good  sense,  eloquence,  and  wit.  He  was  at 
length  liberated  from  his  confinement  by  the  friendly  inter- 
ference of  the  marshal  Trivulzio  ;  and  by  the  active  part  which 
he  afterwards  took  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  time,  and  the 
many  engagements  in  which  he  was  victorious,  acquired  the 
highest  character  among  the  ItaHan  leaders.  Having  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  emperor,  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  made  prisoner;  where  he 
distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  magnanimity  and  humanity, 
than  by  his  prudence  and  intrepidity,  to  which  the  success  of 
the  Imperialists  has  usually  been  attributed.*  This  event  he 
did  not,  however,  long  survive,  having  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his 
military  fatigues  and  the  consequences  of  his  wounds.     He  died 

*  His  generosity  and  attention  to  the  celebrated  chevalier  Bayaid,  who  fell  ^ 
in  an  engagement  at  Biagrassa,  1524,  are  recorded  by  Robertson,  Charles  V. 
book  ill. 
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at  Milan  in  the  month  ef  December,  1525,  after  a  sbort  but 
glarioaa  life,  whicb  bas  afforded  ample  materials  for  the  hmto- 
riaii.  This  fatal  event  blighted  all  the  hepes  of  his  consort ; 
Bor  did  her  sorrow  admit  of  any  alieviatioB,  except  such  as  she 
foond  in  celebrating  the  dsaraeter  Mid  Iftie  yirtnes  of  her 
husband,  and  iworddng  liieir  nmtaal  aifeotion  in  hep  tender 
and  exquisite  vesse.  Soon  afibsr  hia-  death:  she  retired  to  the 
isUnd  of  Ischia,  refdsing  to  Msten  to  those  proposals  of  other 
nuptials,  which,  as  she  had  no  oflspring,  her  friends  were 
desirous  that  she  should  accept.  In  ho*  retirement  die  appears 
to  have  ac^ired  a  strong  retigious  east  of  dbaracter,  which  did 
not,  however,  prey«it  her  frooL  eseveising  her  poetical  talents, 
although  she  from  this  time  devoted  ll^m  chiefly  to  sacred 
subjects.  Her  exemplary  condoet,  and  th»  imcommon  merit  of 
hfii  writings,  rendered  her  the  general  theme  of  applause  among 
the  most  distinguished  poeta  sati  learned  men  of  the  time,  with 
many  of  whom  she  maintained  a  friendly  epistolary  intercourse. 
She  was  also  a  warm  admirer  of  the  great  artist  Michel-Agnofo, 
who  designed  for  her  several  excellent  pieces,  the  ideas  of 
which  hare  been  preserved  by  the  engraver  ;^*  and  who  appears 
to-  have  enjoyed  her  frLVOur  and  friendship  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  she  having  on  several  occasions  <putted  her  residence 
at  Yiterbo,  to  which  place  she  retired  some  years  before  her 
death,  and  made  excursions  to  Rome  for  no  o^er  purpose  than 
that  of  enjoying  his  society.  Tins  affectionate  attachment, 
equally  honourable  to  both  paarties,  was  at  other  times  supported 
by  an  epistolary  intercourse.  To  her  Michei-Agnolo  bias  also 
addressed  several  of  his  sonoets,  which  yet  remain,  and  in 
which  his  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  is 
tempered  by  the  most  profound  respect  for  her  character.  It 
is  a  singular  anecdote,,  preserved  by  Oondivi,  that  this  eminent 
man  paid  her  a  visit  in  the  last  moments  of  her  life  ;  and  that 
he  afterwards  expressed  his  extreme  regret  that  he  had  not  on 
that  occasion  kissed  her  fruse  or  her  forehead,  as  well  as  her 
hand.  After  having  lived  until  the  year  1547,  she  terminated 
her  days  at  Rome  ;  not  having  taken  upon  her  any  religious 
profession,  and  not  indeed  without  having  given  rise  to  some 
suspicion  that  she  was  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
church.^' 

Among  the  Italian  writers  who  have  revived  in  their  works 
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the  style  of  Petrarca,  Vitteia  Ccbnna  is  entitled  to  the  first 
cank  ;  and  ker  seanets,  manj  of  wiuieh  are  addi^ssed  to  the 
shade  of  h^  departed  husbaiMl,  or  relate  to  the  state  of  her 
owoi  miiid,  poflBesaaawe  rigom*  of  thought,  yivacilj  of  oolourmg» 
and  itttural  pathoB»  thaa  are  generally  to  he  ioKLud  among  tbs 
diecipks  oi  that  adiool.^^  Her  Canaom^  or  monody  to  Ihe 
memory  of  her  departed  hnshand,  is,  ho^rever,  more  deserre^ 
celehrated,.  and  is  certainly  in  no  respeet  inferior  to  that  oi 
Eemho  on  the  death  of  his  hrother  Carlo ;  hut  perhaps  the 
most  favonrahle  specimen  of  her  talents  appears  in  her  Stomzef 
or  verses  in  otUtva  rima^  which  in  simplicity,  harmony,  and 
elegance  of  stjie,  equal  ihe  prodnetions  of  any  of  her  contem- 
poraries, and  ia  liyely  description  and  gentdne  poetry  excel 
them  all ;  exciting  only  those  of  the  immitahle  Ajriosto^ 

Yea^oniea  Gambaiu  was  the  dai^ter  of  the  count  Gion- 
FrancesGO  Gambara,  hy  his  wife  Mda  Pia  of  Carpi,  and  was 
married  ia  1509,.  to  Giherto  X.  lord  of  Correggio,  whom  she 
sarviyed  many  years,  devoting  herself  to  the  education  of  her 
two  sons  Ippolito  and  Girolamo,  the  latter  of  whom  (Stained 
the  digni^  of  a  cardinal  of  the  Soman  church.  Her  natural 
.disposition^  the  course  of  her  education,  and  shove  all,  perhaps, 
the  instruetionft  and  advice  of  Pietro  Bemho^  led  her  in  ha? 
youth  to  devote  a  part  <^  her  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  her 
poetical  talents,  whiich  through  all  ih&  vicissitudes  of  her  future 
life,  was  her  oceaeionAl  anuisement.*  In  the  year  1528,  she 
left  Correggio  to  reside  at  Bologna  with  her  hrother  ITberto, 
on  whom  Clement  YI'I.  had  con&rred  the  office  of  governor  of 
that  city.  Hare  she  established  in  her  house  a  kind  of 
academy,  which  was  frequented  hy  Bembo,  Molza,  Mauro, 
Capello,  and  other  eminent  men  who  then  resided  at  the 
Eomui  court.  She  afi»rwards  returned  to  Correggio,  where  she 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  as  her  guest  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  Her  life  was  prolonged  until  the  year  1550.  Her  writings, 
which  had  been  dispersed  in  various  collections  of  the  time, 
were  collected  and  published  at  Brescia  in  1759,  and  although 
inferior  in  elegance  and  polish  to  those  of  Yittoria  Colonna,  dis- 
play a  peculiar  originality  and  vivacity,  both  in  sentiment  and 
language,  which  raise  them  hr  above  those  insipid  effusions 

*  Tirab*  vii.  iii.  47. 
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which,  under  the  name  of  sonnets,  at  this  time  inundated  Italj.'*^ 
The  mutual  esteem  and  admiration  that  subsisted  between  these 
accomplished  women,  is  recorded  in  their  writings.  Their 
example  excited  the  emulation  of  nmny  competitors  among  their 
own  sex,  and  the  Bimatrici  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be 
considered  as  little  inferior,  either  in  number  or  in  merit,  to 
the  Rimatori,  Of  these,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  are 
Oostanza  d'Avalos,  duchess  of  Amalfi,*  a  few  of  whose  sonnets, 
of  no  inferior  merit,  are  united  to  the  works  of  Vittoria 
Oolonna  in  the  edition  of  Sessa,  1558  ;  Tullia  d'Aragona, 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Pietro  Tagliavia,  a  cardinal  of  the 
church,  and  himself  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  Aragon  ;^*  Laura  Terracina,  a  Neapolitan  lady,  whose 
numerous  poetical  works  have  frequently  been  printed  ;^*  Gas- 
para  Stampa  of  Padua,  ranked  among  the  best  poets  of  her 
time,'*  and  Laura  Battiferra  of  Urbino,^  represented  by  her 
contemporaries  as  the  rival  of  Sappho  in  the  elegance  of  her 
writings,  and  much  her  superior  in  the  modesty  and  decorum 
of  her  life. 

To  the  time  of  Leo  X.  is  to  be  referred  the  perfecting  of  the 
jocose  Italian  satire,  which  originated  in  Florence  towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century.  The  credit  of  reviving  this 
whimsical  style  of  composition,  and  rendering  it  in  the  highest 
degree  lively  and  entertaining,  is  due  to  the  eccentric  genius 
of  Francesco  Berni,  whence  it  has  been  denominated  La  Poesia 
Bemesca,  In  this  imdertaking  he  had,  however,  some  co- 
adjutors of  no  inconsiderable  talents,  and  in  particular  Fran- 
cesco Mauro  and  Gian-Francesco  Bini,  whose  works  have 
usually  been  united  with  his  own,  to  which  in  vivacity  and 
hmnour  they  are  little  inferior.  The  character  of  Berni  was  as 
singular  as  his  writings.  He  was  bom  at  Lamporecchio,  a 
small  town  in  the  Tuscan  state,  of  a  noble,  although  reduced 
family,  and  was  sent,  whilst  very  young,  to  Florence,  where  he 
remained  until  he  had  attained  his  nineteenth  year,  and  where 
he  probably  imbibed  from  the  works  of  the  Pulci,  Franco,  and 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  earliest  taste  for  that  style  of  compo- 
sition by  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
About  the  year  1517,  he  repaired  to  Rome  and  entered  into  the 

*  Cresdml).  vol.  il.  p.  400.     Mazzuchelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  1223. 
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serviee  of  the  oardinal  Bemftrdo  da  Bibbiena,  to  whom  he  was 
in  some  degree  related,  and  from  whom  he* entertained  hopes 
of  preferment  which  were  not  realised.  After  the  death  of 
Bernardo,  he  attached  himself  to  his  nephew,  the  cardinal 
Angelo  da  Bibbiena,  but  with  no  greater  advantage,  and  was 
at  length  obliged  to  accept  the  office  of  secretair  to  Giammat- 
teo  Ghiberti,  bishop  of  Verona,  who  then  held  the  important 
station  of  datary  to  the  Roman  see.  Having  now  taken  the 
ecclesiastical  habit,  Berni  was  occasionally  employed  by  Ghi- 
berti  in  missions  to  his  more  distant  benefices,  and  frequently 
accompanied  the  bishop  on  his  journeys  through  Italy ;  but  the 
fatigues  of  business,  and  the  habits  of  regularity  were  irksome 
'  to  him,  and  he  sought  for  relief  in  the  society  of  the  Muses, 
who  generally  brought  both  Bacchus  and  Venus  in  their  train. 
Being  at  length  preferred  to  the  affluent  and  easy  station  of  a 
canon  of  Florence,  he  retired  to  that  city,  where  he  was  much 
more  distinguished  by  the  eccentricity  of  his  conduct  and  the 
pmigeney  of  his  satire,  than  by  the  regularity  of  his  life. 
Such  was  his  aversion  to  a  state  of  servitude,  if  we  may  credit 
the  humorous  passages  in  which  he  has  professedly  drawn  his 
own  character,  that  he  no  sooner  received  a  command  from  his 
patron,  than  he  felt  an  invincible  reluctance  to  comply  with  it. 
He  delighted  not  in  music,  dancing,  gaming,  or  himting  ;  his 
sole  pleasure  consisting  in  having  nothing  to  do,  and  stretching 
himself  at  full  length  in  his  bed.  His  chief  exercise  was  to 
eat  a  little  and  then  compose  himself  to  sleep,  and  after  sleep 
to  eat  again.  He  observed  neither  days  nor  almanacks  ;  and 
his  servants  were  ordered  to  briug  him  no  news,  whether  good 
or  bad.  These  exaggerations,  among  many  others  yet  more 
extravagant,  may  at  least  be  admitted  as  a  proof  that  Berni 
was  fond  of  his  ease,  and  that  his  writings  were  rather  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure  than  a  serious  occupation. 

The  death  of  Berni  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
jealous  enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  duke  Alessandro 
and  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  each  of  whom  is  supposed 
to  have  contended  with  the  other,  which  should  first  destroy  his 
rival  by  poison.  One  of  them,  if  we  may  believe  this  story, 
was  desirous  of  engaging  the  assistance  of  Berni,  and  he 
having  refused  to  join  in  so  detestable  a  project,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  revenge  of  his  patron,  by  a  death  of  similar  treachery. 
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Oa  iMs  it  mary  ber  siiAwi^nt  ta  obsenre,  tht|t  the  oardkial  ^ied 
in  ihe  moltih  of  Avgiwt,  1535,  and  tlmt  Bend  survived  bim  at 
least  until  tbe  month  of  July,  1536.  We  maj  therefore  ccm- 
dude  with  certainty,  that  he  was  not  pcosoned  by  the  cardinal, 
and  wildi  scarcdy  le86  certakity  that  he  was  not  poisoned  by 
Aletoamdro,  for  not  hsring  cottourred  in  the  destruetion  of  a 
riyd  wh»  had  then  been  dead  nefo'ly  tw^lte  momths.  ^ 

Of  the  atyie  of  con^osition  adopted  by  Bern  and  hi* 
associates,  it  inr  n»t  easy  to  eonvey  an  adequate  idea>  as  its 
excdlence  eousists  rather  in  the  simi^ity  of  the  diction,  and 
the  sweetness  of  the  Tuscan  idiom,  than  in  that  sterling  wit 
and  yigmrous  sentiment  which  bear  to  be  transfused  into  anoth^ 
kngoage.  Of  all  wnters,  those  whose  merit  depends  on  what 
is  called  humcvr  are  the  most  local.  That  which  in  one 
eountiy  is  reoeired  with  adminktien  and  dddght,  may  in  anotheir 
be  considered  as  insipid  or  contemptible.  To  enjoy  these 
writings  in  their  fall  extent,  some  degree  of  acquaintance  ia 
necessary  with  the  manners  and  pecidiarities  of  the  inhabitants, 
even  of  the  lower  classes;  and  perhaps  the  delicacy  and  flayonr 
of  them  can  nesp&r  be  folly  perceived  except  by  a  natire.  These 
observations  may  be  applied  in  differ^t  degrees,  not  only  U> 
the  works  of  Bemi,  Bini,  and  Mauro,  but  to  the  Capitoli  and 
satires  of  GioTanna  della  Oasa,  Agnolo  Firenzuola,  Francesco- 
Maria  Molza,  Pietro  Nelh,  who  assvtmed  the  name  of  Andrea 
da  Bergamo,  and  a  long  train  of  other  writers,  who  have 
signaHsed  themselyes  in  this  mode  of  composition.^'  That 
these  early  produotioas  led  the  way  to  a  swnlar  eccentricity  of 
style  in  other  oountries,  is  not  improbable,  and  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  idea  of  the  writings  of  Bemi  and  his 
associates,  may  be  obtained  by  ccmsidering  them  to  be,  in  lively 
and  unaffected  yerse,  what  ^e  works  of  BabeUis,  of  Cervantes, 
and  of  Sterne,  are  in  prose.'^ 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  great  part  of 
these  compositions  are  remarkaUe  for  a  degree  of  indec^iey 
and  profaneness,  which  requires  all  the  wit  and  elegance  of  the 
original,  and  perhaps  more  sympathy  with<  such  subjects  than 
an  untainted  mind  should  feel,  to  preyent  their  being  read 
without  disi^robation  or  disgust*    It  emk»  therefore^  occasion 

*  liaKUflh.  Scrktoridltdl.  inwt.  BenM,  voL  it.  p.  980. 
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no  surprise,  that  these  pieees,  many  of  which  have  heea  writigQ 
by  men  of  high  ecclenastica]  ranlk^  should  have  brought  some 
degree  of  disgrace  upon  ihe  Roman  church.  One  of  the 
productions,  in.  this  style  of  writing,  of  Giovanni  della^  Casa^ 
archbishop  of  Benevento,  and  for  some  time  inquisitor  at 
Venice,  has  been  sii^led  out  as  a  particular  instance  of  de^ 
prarity,  but  many  exao^les  at  least  equally  flagrant  might 
haye  been  produced.  Eyen  the  writings  of  Bemi  contain 
passages,  said  indeed  whole  pieces,  not  less  gross  and  licentioua 
than  the  work  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  reprehension.** 
That  Bend  was  not,  however,  so  entirely  devoted  to  indo^ 
lence,  as  we  might,  £rom  the  character  which  he  has  chosen  to 
give  of  himself,  be  induced  to  believe,  may  sufficiently  appear 
from  his  numerous  writings,  and  particularly  from  his  having 
reformed  and  new-modelled  tiie  extensive  poem  of  *^  Orlando 
Innunorato"  of  tiie  count  Bojardo.  This  work  he  is  said  to 
have  undertaken  in  competition  with  the  *'  Orlando  Furioso'* 
of  Ariosto,  which  has  given  occasion  to  accuse  Bemi  of  pre^ 
sumption  and  of  ignorance  ;  but  Bemi  was  too  w^  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  his  own  talents,  which  involuntarily  led  him 
towards  the  burlesque  and  the  ridiculous,  to  suppose,  that  in 
serious  composition  he  could  emulate  that  great  man.  He  has, 
however,  botii  in  this  and  other  parts  of  his  writings,  shown 
that  he  coidd  occasionally  elevate  his  stjle,  and  the  introductory 
rerses  to  each  canto  of  the  **  Orlando  limam(Nrato,"  which  are 
generally  his  own  composition,  are  not  the  least  admired,  nor 
the  least  valuable  parts  of  the  work.  That  the  alterations  of 
Bemi  raised  the  poem  of  Bojardo  into  more  general  notice, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  vmious  editions  of  the  r^ormed 
work  which  issued  from  the  press  soon  after  its  first  appear- 
ance, and  which  B^e  yet  sought  after  with  avidity.^^  The,  task 
which  Bemi  thus  completed,  was  also  undertaken  by  several 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  particular  by  Teofilo  Folengi, 
and  Lodovieo  Dolce  $  neither  of  whom  brought  their  labours 
to  a  termination.  It  appears  also,  that  Fietro  Aretino  had 
formed  an  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  this  task,  which, 
however,  he  afterwards  relinquished ;  and  ii  we  may  be  allowecl 
to.  judge  from  the  i^eeimen  given  of  c  his  epic  talents  in  his 
poem  of  <'  Marfisa,V  the  world  has  austaiJied  no  loss  by  his 
determination. 
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Y^t  more  extravagant  than  the  writings  of  Bemi,  are  those 
of  his  contemporary  Teofilo  Folengi,  of  Mantua,  better  known 
by  his  assumed  name  of  Merlino  Goccajo.  He  was  abo  an 
ecclesiastic,  haying  in  the  year  1507,  when  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  entered  into  the  onler  of  Benedictines,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  relinquished  his  baptismal  name  of  Oirolamo,  and  took 
that  of  Teofilo,  His  religious  rows  did  not,  however,  extinguish 
his  amorous  passions,  and  a  violent  attachment  which  he  soon 
afterwards  formed  for  a  young  lady  named  Girolama  Dieda, 
induced  him  to  desert  his  monastery.  Aft;er  passing  for  several 
years  an  irregular  and  wandering  life,  he  published  his  maca- 
ronic poems,  in  which,  by  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Latin  and 
Italian  with  the  various  dialects  of  the  populace,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  forms  of  one  language  to  the  phrases  of  another,  he 
has  produced  a  kind  of  mongrel  tongue,  which,  from  its  sin- 
gularity and  capricious  variety,  has  attracted  both  admirers 
and  imitators."  How  it  was  possible  for  a  person  possessed  of 
the  talents  and  learning  by  which  Folengi  was  undoubtedly 
distinguished,  to  sacrifice  to  these  compositions  such  a  portion 
of  time  as  they  must  from  their  number  and  prolixity  have 
required,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  and  certainly  a  much 
smaller  specimen  might  have  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  most  of 
his  readers.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  it  was  his  first 
intention  to  compose  an  epic  poem  in  Latin,  which  should  far 
surpass  the  ''JSneid;"  but  finding,  from  the  decision  of  his 
friends,  that  he  had  scarcely  rivalled  the  Roman  bard,  he  com- 
mitted his  poem  to  the  flames,  and  began  to  amuse  himself 
with  these  extravagant  compositions ;  some  of  which,  however^ 
occasionally  display  such  a  vivacity  of  imagery  and  descrip- 
tion, and  contain  passages  of  so  much  poetical  merit,  that  if  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  more  serious  compositions,  he  might 
probably  have  ranked  with  the  first  Latin  po6ts  of  the  age.  In 
the  year  1526,  Folengi,  under  the  name  of  Limsmo  Pitocco, 
published  in  Italian  his  burlesque  epic  poem  of  ''  Orlandino;" 
a  work  which  discovers  still  more  evidently  the  vigour  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  facility  and  graces  of  his  composition ; 
and  which,  not  being  written  in  the  grotesque  and  motley 
style  of  his  former  productions,  may  be  perused  with  consider- 
able pleasure.''  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  both  this 
poem  and  his  "Macaronics"  abound  with  obscene  passages ;  a 
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peculiarity  which  seeniB  in  these  times  to  have  distinguished 
the  productions  of  the  ecclesiastics  from  those  of  the  laity.'^ 
Repenting  of  his  errors,  oi^.  wearied  with  his  disorderly  conduct, 
Folengi  soon  afterwards  returned  to  his  cell,  where  his  first 
occupation  was  to  write  an  account  of  the  aherrations  and 
vicissitudes  of  his  past  life,  which  he  printed  under  the  title  of 
*'  Chaos  de  tri  per  uno,"  and  which  is  yet  more  capricious  and 
extravagant  than  his  former  writings.*  As  the  fire  of  his 
fancy  or  the  ardour  of  his  passions  decreased,  he  turned  his 
talents  to  religious  suhjects,  and  composed  a  poem,  **  Dell' 
Umanit^  del  Figliulo  di  Dio,"  which  1ms  prohahly  attracted 
much  fewer  readers  than  his  former  works.'*  Having  heen 
appointed  principal  of  the  small  monastery  of  S.  Maria  della 
Oiamhra,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  he  there,  at  the  request  of 
Ferrando  Gonzaga,  the  viceroy,  composed  a  poem  in  terza 
nma,  divided  into  two  hooks,  and  entitled,  "La  Palei-mita," 
and  also  three  tragedies  in  verse  on  sacred  suhjects  ;t  hut  these 
pieces  have  never  heen  printed.  Many  other  works  of  Folengi 
are  noticed  hy  his  editors  and  hiographers.  His  life  was  pro- 
longed until  the  year  1544,  when  he  died  at  the  Priorata  of 
Oampese  near  Bassano,  and  was  huried  in  the  adjacent  church 
of  Santa  Croce. 

Although  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  had  long  heen 
revived  in  Italy,  yet  no  idea  seems  to  have  heen  entertained 
hefore  the  time  of  Leo  X.  of  improving  the  style  of  Italian  com- 
position, hy  a  closer  adherence  to  the  regularity  and  purity  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Some  efforts  had,  indeed,  heen 
made  to  transfuse  the  spirit,  or  at  least  the  sense  of  these  pro- 
ductions into  the  Italian  tongue.  The  *' Metamorphoses**  of 
Ovid,{  and  the  '*JSueid"  of  the  Mantuan  hard,§  had  thus 
been  translated  into  prose;  and  the  "Thebaid"  of  Statins, || 
the  "Pharsalia"  of  Lucan,ir  the  «*  Satires'-  of  Juvenal,**  with 

*  Intended  to  exhibit  the  three  different  periods  of  the  life  of  its  author* 
printed  at  Venice  in  1527,  and  again  in  1546. 

i'  La  Cecilia,  La  Cristina,  e  La  Caterina.    Fontanini,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

i  Translated  hj  Giov.  Buonsiguore,  supposed  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, printed  at  Yenioe,  1497. 

§  L^Eneida,  ridotta  in  prosa,  per  Atanagio  Greco.  Vicenza,  1476. 

il  Tebaide  di  Stazio,  in  ottava  rima  da  Erasmo  di  Yalvasone.  Yen.  1470. 

^  Lucano  la  Farsaglia,  trad.  dalCard.  Montichiello.     Milano,  1492,  4to. 

***  Le  Satire  di  CKuvenaJe,  in  terza  rima,  da  Gio.  Sommaripa.  Trevigi,  1480.  fo. 
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aoiiie  detached  ports  of  the  wiitmgs  of  Ovid,*  and  of  Virgil," 
liad  been  translated  into  Italian  verse;  but  in  so  rude  and 
UDskilfol  a  maimer,  aa  to  produee,  like  a  bad  mirror,  rather  a 
oarieature  than  afreaembliAee.  As  the  Italian  scholars  became 
move  intimately  acquainted  with  i^e  works  of  the  ancients, 
thej  began  to  feel  the  influenoe  of  their  taste,  and  to  imbibe 
some  portion  of  tiateir  spirit.  No  loager  satisfied  with  the 
humble  and  laborious  task  of  translating  these  authors,  they 
with  a  laudable  emnlation  endeavoi»ed  to  rival  the  boasted 
remains  of  ancient  {(enius  by  prodttetions  of  a  similar  kind  in 
their  native  tongue.  In  order  to  attain  an  equality  with  their 
great  models,  &ey  yeniured  also  to  diseard  the  shackles  of 
rhyme,  and  to  intvoduoe  a  kind  of  measure  which  should 
depend  for  its  offset  on  the  elevation  and  harmony  of  its  lan- 
guage, and  on  the  yaviety  of  its  pauses^  rather  than  on  the 
continual  recurrence  oi  umilar  sounds.  The  person  who  is 
entitled  to  the  chief  credit  of  having  formed,  and  in  3ome 
degree  ezeouied,  this  oommendabie  design,  is  the  learned 
Gian-Giorgio  Trissino^  and  although  his  powers  aa  a  poet  were 
inadequate  to  the  task  which  he  had  imposed  upon  them,  yet 
the  clubste  and  dassieal  style  which  was  thus  introduced,  has 
given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  correct  and  pleasing  productions 
in  the  Italian  tongioe. 

Trissino  was  Wnef  a  noble  lunily  at  Yicenza,  in  the  year 
1478,  and  for  some  time  received  instructions  from  the  oele- 
brated  Qved,  BanetEims  Chaloondyles,  at  Milan.t  On  the 
deaJ^  of  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  early  in  life  deprived,  he 
repured  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of 
Leo  X.,  whA  envployed  him  on  several  important  missions  ; 
and  in  partieular,  to  the  Emperor  Maxknilian.  The  tyem  setoUi, 
0r  blank  verse  of  the  Italian  language,  was  first  employed  by 
Trissino  in  his  tragedy  of  '*  Sdbnisba ;  **  and  is  oertsdnly  much 
better  calculated  than  either  the  ter/^a  vima,  or  the  oUava 
stanzQy  to  works  of  length.    The  same  mode  of  veriififlfttion 

*  De  arte  Amaodi,  in  tana  tm^  MOaao,  1494.  Here  is  •ho  voBthdt 
edition,  without  date,  which  is  prohably  the  fint.  Mde  Bib.  Pinel.  voL  iv. 
p.  2071. 

t  Triaaine  ereeted  in  ihe  church  of  8.  Maria  de  la  paaiione,  at  MUan,  aa 
elegant  monument  to  the  memory  of  hia  inatnicto]>  who  died  at  that  city  in 
1511.    Tiiab.  vi«  ii.  132. 
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iraa,  iiow«eT«r,  ewplojed  «hout  tbefiaiae  tine  1»j  sefe^aJ  jema  of 
eonaiderj^b  talents,  and  ah  oMioeiit  ItoliAH  critic  b^  ^iwenbed, 
thftt  ''it  wfts  &r8t  uBod  bj  Li^gi.AliflMmui,  in  bis  trandaitioii 
from  Ca^iUuB  of  tbe  epithftkmiHm  of  Felaus  4Ad  Thetis,  after- 
WBrd&  by  Lodfyvico  Martelli,  in  tmodfiting  the  fourth  book  of 
Hhe  *' Mmid,"  aad  hj  tba  oardiAftl  Ippolito  dc'  Madlci,  in 
traasUtiog  tfae  seeond  ;  in  imi^tm  of  whom,  Triasioo  after- 
waidfl  composed  in  tbe  same: measMre  his  epic  peeaaa  of  '*  IteJia 
liberaia  da'  Qoii,*'  But. it  must  be  obsiervad  that  th^  '^Italia 
liberata  "  waa  noii  the  tot  work  in  vbicb  Trisdbo  h«d.€^- 
plo(fed  the  tMKfi  sei/Qia,  Jm  tragedy  of  ''  Sof»ai»bib  '*  having 
b«en  wrttten  «t  ka0t  t«n  years  befiore  betbisgan  biB  ^pic  p€«im, 
and  eoinplettti  in  ihfi  yoar  1515 i^^  It  i»,  hodverer,  certoin, 
that  in  the  aame  year  (xiomnni  BjtoeUai  irrote  in  blank  yerse 
his  tragedy  of  "  Eoanumda ; "  but  as. be  has  himself  addressed 
Trisfiino  as  his  literaary  preceptor,  and  aa  the  pret^sisloos  of 
Triasino  to  the  ^fecedeoay  in  this  respect  are  «onti3n/^  by 
the  explicit  acknovledlgiiieiit  of  PalSaEiKxeUai^.tbe  brolbier  of 
GioTanni,  we  may  with  ttanfidfliii»  attnbate  to  Tmmo  the 
honour  of  tiie  isv^tion ;  unlaBs  the.pnrteneieP3d»  of  the  f  l^^en- 
tine  historian^  Jaoqto  Nardi,  vhn^ge^eia  ^»e«ij»en  of  blank 
Tsi»e  in  the  prelogue  to  hu  comedy  entitled  'M^'Amiciaia/' 
n^ppesed.to  be  represeoted-beiene  the  mftgislrates  of  Fl^^ence, 
about  1^  year  14^,  may  be  thought. to  iwralidate  hJB. claim.* 
The  tragedy  of  '^  Sofoni^ba ''  isb^hecrener,  entitled  to  notipe, 
not  enly  as  hmng  first  introduced  the  wrei  mioUi  into>g<»eral 
nee,  but  as  being  the  fu-st  regular  tragedy  wbii^h  fiiade  its 
appearance  afi«r  the  reviyal  tk  letters.  T3»e  appellation  of 
tragedy  had,. indaod,  been  already  adi^od,  and  e?en  tbiB  atory 
of  Sophonieba  had  been  the  aulijeei  of  a  dramalic  performance, 
in  otieua  rtma,  by  Qaleetto,<  marquis  nf  Carretto«  piesi^nted  by 
him  to  Isabella,. maciehioMiAS  of  Mantua  ;  but: this  pieee*  like 
the  '"^  Virginia  '*  ef  Aocolti*  and.otluer-prai&ctieos  of  a  similar 
nature,  was  ae  imperfieet  in  its.anxMigeaient^and  so  ill  adapted 
to  theatriool  r^eesefLtation,  th«t  it  mther  ini^reases  than 
diminishes  the  honour  due  to  Trissino,  who,  disregarding  the 

*  This  question  has  given  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opinion  between  Fon^Sfuni 
and  his  severe  comoMBtetor^Apostolo  ZeM.  ItJbVB  ^o  been  discussed  by 
Mr.  Walker,  in  4he.  Affen^i^  «o  Itts  ^  BiaimM  JMttnoir  on  Italian  Tragedy,'* 
No.  ii.  p.  20. 
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example  of  his  contemporaries,  introduced  a  more  correct  and 
classical  style  of  dramatic  composition.*  The  afiecting  sterj 
of  this  tragedy,  fomided  on  the  relation  of  Livy  in  the  thirtietli 
book  of  his  history,  is  already  well  known,  haTing  been  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  theatrical  representation  in  l£is  country. 
It  may  therefore  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Trissino,  without 
greatly  deviating  from  the  records  of  history,  has  given  a  dra<- 
matic  form  to  the  incidents,  which  renders  his  production  not 
uninteresting,  and  has  interspersed  it  with  some  passages  of 
expression  and  pathos.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknow<* 
le^ed,  that  the  dignity  of  the  tragic  style  is  not  always  equally 
supported,  and  that  the  author  frequently  displays  a  proUxity, 
languor,  and  insipidity,  both  of  sentiment  and  of  language, 
which  greatly  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  piece. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1547,  that  Trissino 
published  the  first  nine  books  of  his  epic  poem  of  '*  Italia  libe- 
rata  da'  Goti ; "  of  which  the  additional  eighteen  books  made 
their  appearance  in  1548.**  In  this  poem,  to  the  completion 
of  which  the  author  had  dedicated  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he 
proposed  to  exhibit  to  his  countrymen  a  specimen  of  the  true 
epic,  as  founded  on  the  example  of  Homer  and  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  Aristotle.  The  subject  is  the  liberation  oi 
Italy  from  the  Goths  by  Belisarius,  as  general  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  In  the  execution  of  it,  Trissino  asserts  that  he 
had  examined  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  the  flowers  of  their  eloquence  to  enrich  his 
own  labours.  That  Trissino  was  a  man  of  talents  and  of 
learning,  is  evident  from  his  other  writings ;  and  his  various 
acquirements  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  architecture,  are 
highly  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries ;  yet  of  all  the 
attempts  at  epic  poetry  which  have  hitherto  appeared,  the 
''  Italia  Liberata  "  may  be  considered  as  the  most  insipid  and 
uninteresting.  In  Bemi,  Mauro,  Folengi,  and  other  writers 
of  burlesque  poetry,  their  simplicity  or  vulgarity  is  evidently 
assumed,  for  ^e  avowed  purpose  of  giving  a  greater  sest  to 

•  On  this  account,  Ginldi,  in  the  prologue  to  liis  **  Orbecche,^  denominatei 

**  n  TriBsino  gentil,  che  col  suo  cuito 
Prima  d*ognun,  dal  Tebro,  e  dall'*  UjttOf 
GU  tnuMe  la  Tngedia  a  Tonde  d*Amo.** 
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tfaeir  Mtiie  oir  their  wit ;  but  the  low'and  pedestrian  style  of 
TriMdiio  is  genuine  and  unaffected,  and  is  often  rendered  still 
more  striking  by  the  unconscious  gravity  of  the  author.  Yet 
more  reiMrehenuble  is  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  poem,  in 
which  the  heathen  mythology  is  confounded  with  the  Christian 
rdigion,  and  an  iuTOcation  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  introduces 
the  Siq^reme  Being  as  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  mortals, 
in  such  language  and  by  such  means  as  must,  in  the  estima- 
tloQ  of  either  true  piety  or  correct  taste,  appear  wholly  unwor- 
thy of  the  divine  character.  Hence  neither  the  industry  of 
Trisnno,  nor  the  high  literary  character  which  he  had  before 
attained,  could  raise  into  credit  his  unfortunate  poem,  which, 
as  one  of  his  contemporaries  informs  us,  was  never  read,  but 
seemed  to  have  been  buried  on  the  same  day  that  it  first  saw 
the  light.*  About  the  year  1700,  a  feeble  attempt  was  made, 
by  the  associates  of  the  academy  of  cardinal  Ottoboni  at  Rome, 
to  transpose  the  <'  Italia  Liberata  "  into  ottava  rima,  each 
member  selecting  a  separate  book  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents ; 
bi^  although  some  of  them  performed  their  task,  the  work  was 
never  completed.  The  critics  of  Italy,  unwilling  to  detract 
&om  the  character  of  a  man  whose  merits  have  in  other 
recqpeets  done  honour  to  their  country,  have,  however,  seldom 
mentioned  the  ''Italia  Liberata"  but  in  terms  of  respect, 
although  it  never  was  reprinted  until  the  year  1729,  when  it 
was  inserted  in  the  general  collection  of  the  works  of  its 
author.*" 

Subsequent  to  Trissino  in  the  adoption  of  the  versi  seioUi, 
but  more  successful  in  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  it, 
was  his  friend  Giovanni  Rucellai,  whose  near  consanguinity  to 
the  p<»itiff  Leo  X.,  as  well  as  his  own  extraordinaiy  merits, 
entitle  him  to  particular  notice.  He  was  one  of  the  four  sons 
of  Bernardo  Rucellai,  by  his  wife  Nannina,  sbter  of  LorenEO 
the  Magnificent,  and  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1475. 
The  exam]^  of  his  father,  who  is  justly  ranked  among  the 
most  emineikt  scholars  and  correct  Latin  writers  of  his  time, 
and  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Francesco  Cataneo  da 
Biaceto,  were  a  sure  pledge  of  his  early  proficiency ;  and  it 
has  been  said  of  him  with  undoubted  truth,  that  he  was  highly 

*  Bernardo  Tasso,  ap.  Tirab.  vii.  iii.  113. 
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aoeomplifllMd  as  well  in  tlie  Greak  and  Latiai  Imgwigescasrin 
his  own.  In  the  jear  1505,  he>iMaB>aeiit  «■  >ai|il)«Ba«darfiiom 
his  natiTe  citj  to  the  state  of  Veniee,  and  was  praaent^iiiien 
the  envoy  of  Looia  XII.  vaqnived  that  the  aenatewviild  |Mnmt 
the  learzied  oiTiliaa  Filippo  Decio  to  return  as  his  subject  to 
Paria,  to  teach  the  eanon  law,  with  whiehthe  saaate  mimed 
ta  eompfy ;  an  incident  ivhieh  it  seeBia  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  Rucellai,  as  beinga  proof  of  the^valiie  of  Ut«*aiuve  and 
the  great  importance  of  a  man  of  talents.  In  the  ttnuilt 
raised  hj  the  younger  oitiaens  of  Florence,  on  the  vatum  ci  iAie 
Medici  in  the  your  1512,  and  wlakk  contrilmted  so  graady  to 
fscilitate  that  event,  Giovanni  RneeBai  and  his  hcothariPeila, 
took  a  principal  part ;  in  which  they  appear  to  ^havie  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  their  father,  who  was  a  ihin 
adherent  to  the  popular  cause*  On  the  ekivation  of  Leo  X. 
and  the  appointment  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  to  the  government 
of  Etorence,  Giovanni  remained  at  that  city  in  a  respectable 
empbyment,  and. is  supposed  to  have  a^eoinpanied  Loranzo  to 
Bone,  when  he  went  to  assume  the  insignia  of  oaptain^general 
of  ihe  church.  Boon  aftor  his  arrival,  Rucellat  entered  into  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  and  attended  the  pontiff  onhis  viint  to  Flo- 
renee,  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1515,  when  Leo  was  entertained 
in  the  gardmie  of  the  Rucellai  with  the  representatien  or  recital 
of  ike  tragedy  of  ''  Rosmnnda,'*  written  by  Giovanniin  Italian 
blank  verse.  It  has  exited  surprise  that  Leo  did  not  confer  the 
dignity  of  the  purple  on  a  man  so  nearly  related  to  hhn,  to 
whom  he  wasso  mnch^ttbtadbed,  and  who  wtiB  m  evefy  respect 
worthy  of  l^t  honour.  Some  anidion  'hare  sMrihated  this 
cirwimsiance  to  the  timid  jealoiisy  of 'Gioliano  ^'  Medici,  who 
is  said  to  have  representedto  his  brother  the  danger  that  m^^ht 
s»cnie  to  their  fismily  in  Florence,  from  any  incvease  of  the 
eredit  and  authorily  of  die  Rueellai,  who  eonldtmmber  amongst 
them  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  eapable  of  bearing  arms  ; 
whibt  others  have  supposed,  that  as  Leo  did  not  dioese  to 
advance  to  ihe  rank  of  cardinal  ecmie  <tf  his  relations  as  near 
to  him  as  Rueellai,  on  account  of  *tlie  opposition  which  iheyhad 
riMwn  to  his  fiiaikly,  he  on  this  aocount  postponed  also  the 
nomination  of  Crio^Fanni ;  hut  whatever  was  ike  reason  of  the 
conduct  of  the  pope,  which  was  probably  neither  of  those 
before  assigned^  it  is  certain  that  it  arose  not  from  any  want  of 
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Mtoem  dr  confidence,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Ms  despatchmg 
BiMeUai,  at  a  very  important  crisis,  as  his  legate  to  Francis  I., 
in  which  station  he  «aceeeded  LodoTico  Canossa,  and  continued 
until  the  death  of  the  pontiC 

Aft&r  this  unexpected  cTcnt,  Rucellai  returned  to  Florence  ; 
and  on  the  elevation  of  Adrian  VI.,  the  successor  of  Leo,  was 
deputed,  with  five  others  of  the  principal  citiaens,  to  congratu- 
late the  pope  on  his  new  dignity.  Rucellai,  as  chief  of  the 
•mbassy,  addressed  the  pontiff  in  a  Latin  oration,  which  is  yet 
preserved.  The  short  jiontifieate  of  Adrian  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  Clement  VII.,  to  whom  RueeUai  stood  in  the  same 
degree  of  kindred  as  to  Leo  X.,  and  who  immediately  after  his 
rievation  gave  a  decisive  proof  of  his  regard  for  Rucellai,  by 
appointing  him  keeper  of  the  castle  of  B.  Angelo  ;  a  dignity 
wluch  has  usually  been  centered  te  the  prosbnale  step  to 
tl»t  of  a  cardinal,  and  whence  RueeBaias  e<»nmonly  named  R 
CmUMano.^  This  honour  he  did  not,  however,  long  anjoy  ; 
having  terminated  his  days  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1526,  and  before  the. depiorable  sacking  of  Rome,  which  soon 
afterwards  ocenrred. 

During* the  resideaee of  Rucellai  at- the- castle  of  S.  Angelo,  he 
'Completed  his  tragedy  0f  *'  Oreste,''  and  his  beautiful  didactic 
poem,  "Le  Api ; "  neither  of  wtioh  were,  however,  during  his 
lifetime,  committed  to  the  pvess.  The  reason  of  this  will 
iq^»pear  fimm  the  words  of  Uie  author,  addressed,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  to  his  brother  Palla  Rucelhd.  *'  My  '  Api,  * " 
'flaui  he,  <^  have  not-yet  received  my  last  impro¥ements  ;  which 
ims  been  eeeasioned  by  my  desire  t<^view  and  colrect  this  poem 
in  company  with  our  friend  Trissino,  when  he  returns  from 
Veiuce,  "mhate  he  is  now  the  legate  of  our  eeusin  Clement  YII., 
and  which  poem  I  haie,  as  yon  will  see,  already  destined 
and  defeated  to  him.  Itbereibre  intreat  that  when  you  find 
a -fit  opportunity,  3rou  w31  send  him  this  poem  for  his  perusal 
iftnd  ooireetton ;  and  if  he  approve  it,  that  you  will  have  it 
pvUiahed,  witiumt  any  testimony  but  that  of  his  perfSeict 
jiidgment  to  its  itterits.  You  wiU  likewise  take  the  same 
inediDd  with  mj  *  Oreste ;'  if  lu^  should  not  think  it  trouble- 
Bome  to  take  so  much  labour  for  the  sake  of  one  who  was  so 
affectionately  attached  to  him. "  The  .poem  of  the  "  Api"  was 
accordingly  published  in  the  year  15B9,  and  wiU  «e0ine  to  its 
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author  a  high  rank  amotig  the  writers  of  didactic  poetiy. 
Without  rendering  himself  liahle  to  the  charge  of  a  servile 
imitator,  he  has  chosen  a  suhject  abeadj  ennohled  by  the 
genius  of  Virgil ;  and  has  given  to  it  new  attractions  and  neir 
graces.  His  diction  is  pure  without  being  insipid,  and  simple 
without  becoming  vulgar ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  work  he 
has  given  decisive  proofs  of  his  scientific  acquirements,  parti- 
cularly on  subjects  of  natural  history. 

The  injunctions  of  Giovanni  Bucellai  with  respect  to  his 
tragedy  of  "  Oreste"  were  not  so  punctually  complied  with ; 
the  cause  of  which  is,  however,  assigned  by  his  brother  Palla, 
in  his  dedication  of  the  ''Api,'*  to  Trissino.     ''As  to  the 

*  Oreste,'  I  have  thought  it  better  to  wait  awhile,  until  your 

*  Belisario,*  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  your '  Italia  Liberata,' 
a  work  of  great  learning,  and  a  new  Homer  in  our  language, 
shall  be  perfected  and  brought  to  light."  This  tragedy 
remained  in  manuscript  until  nearly  two  centuries  after  the 
death  of  its  author,  when  it  was  published  by  the  Marchese 
Scipione  Mafiei:  The  subject  of  tibis  piece  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  ''Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  of  Euripides  ;  but  the  author  has 
introduced  such  variations,  and  ennobled  his  tragedy  with  so 
many  grand  and  theatrical  incidents,  that  it  may  justly  be 
considered  as  his  own,  and  not  as  a  mere  translation  from  an 
ancient  author ;  insomuch  that  Maffei,  who,  from  his  own 
performances  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  perfect  judge,  considers 
it  as  not  only  superior  to  the  *'  Rosmunda,"  of  the  same  author, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  which  any  author^ 
eiiher  ancient  or  modem,  has  adapted  to  theatrical  represen- 
talion. 

Another  Italian  writer  who  distinguished  himself  by  the 
elegance  and  harmony  of  his  blank  verse,  was  Luigi  Alamanm ; 
who  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence  in  the  year  1475,* 
and  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  habits  of  friendship  with 
Bernardo  and  Cosimo  Rucellai,  Trissino,  and  other  scholars 
who  had  devoted  themselves  more  particularly  to  the  study  of 
classical  literature,  t  Of  the  satires  and  lyric  poems  of  Ala- 
manni,  several  were  produced  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

*  Count  Bossi  places  his  birth  in  1495,  to  wMch  opinion,  for  tlie  reaBoot 
he  hag  given,  I  am  also  diBposed  to  assent, 
i*  Mazzueh.  in  art  Alamanni. 
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Id'  the  year  151 6»  he  married  Alessandra  Serristori,  a  lady 
it  great  beauty,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  offspring. 
The  rank  and  talents  of  Alamanni  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  and  friendship  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici, 
who,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
goremed  on  the  behalf  of  that  pontiff  the  city  of  Florence. 
The  rigid  restrictions  imposed  by  the  cardinal  on  the  inhabit- 
ants, by  which  they  were,  among  other  marks  of  subordination, 
prohibited  from  carrying  arms  under  severe  penalties,  excited 
the  indignation  of  many  of  the  younger  citizens  of  noble 
families,  who  could  ill  brook  the  loss  of  their  independence,  and 
among  the  rest  of  Alamanni ;  who,  forgetting  the  friend  in  the 
patriot,  not  only  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  cardinal 
immediately  a^r  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  but  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  to  assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand.*  His 
associates  were  Zanobio  Buondelmonti,  Jacopo  da  Diaceto, 
Antonio  Brucioli,  and  seyeral  other  persons  of  distinguished 
talents,  who  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  restoring  the 
anoient  liberty  of  the  republic,  without  sufficiently  reflecting  on 
the  mode  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  designs  of 
the  conspirators  were,  howeyer,  discovered,  and  Alamanni  was 
under  the  necessity  of  saving  himself  by  flight.  After  many 
adventures  and  vicissitudes,  in  the  course  of  which  he  returned 
to  Florence  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  commotions  that 
agitated  his  country,  he  finally  withdrew  to  France,  where  he 
met  with  a  kind  and  honourable  reception  from  Francis  I., 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Italian  poetry,  and  not  only 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  S.  Michael,  but  employed  him 
in  many  important  missions.  '*  On  the  marriage  of  Henry, 
duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Henry  II.,  with  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  Alamanni  was  appointed  her  maitre  d'Mtel ;  and  the 
reward  of  his  services  enabled  him  to  secure  to  himself  great 
emoluments,  and  to  establish  his  family  in  an  honourable 
situation  in  France.  The  writings  of  Alamanni  are  very 
numerous  i^  but  his  most  admired  production  is  his  didactic 
poem,  "  La  Coltivazione,"  written  in  versi  scioltit  and  addressed 
by  him  to  Catherine  de'  Medici,  by  a  letter,  in  which  he 
requests  her  to  present  it  to  Francis  I. "     This  work,  which 

*  Yurchi  litor.  Fior.  lib.  ^.  p.  108. 
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Alamanni  oompletod  in  six  books,  and  wMcb  be  ^peais  to^ 
have  undertaken  rather  in  competition  with,  than- in  imitation 
of,  the  *'  Georgics,"  is  written  not  only  with  gveat  eleganoe 
and  correctness  of  style,  but  with  a  ver^  extensile  knowledge 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  professes  to  treat,  and  eoittain»' 
many  passages  which  may  bear  a  coinpariBon  with- the  mo0i 
celebrated  parts  of  the  work  of  his  immortal  predooessor..  Hitf 
tragedy  of  <' Antigone,'*  translated  from  Sophocles^  is  alse 
considered  by  Fontanini  as  one  of  the  best  dramatiopieoes  in^ 
the  Italian  tongue  ;  but  his  epic  romances  of  the  *'  A^ar* 
chide,  "^  and  &e  *'  Girone  Oortese, '^  both  written  in  Ottawa 
rima,  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  for  their  author 
any  considerable  share  of  s^plause. 

From  this  brief  review  of  some  of  the  principal  Italian  poets 
who  wrote  in- the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.»  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  perceire,  that  they  may  be  divided  into  fomr  distinct  classes. 
I.  Such  aft  continued  to  adopt  in  their  writings,  although  m 
different  degrees,  the  rude  and  imperfect  style  of  comf^osition 
which  was  used  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  een- 
tury.  II.  The  admirers  of  Petrarca,  who  considered  him  as 
the  model  of  a  true  poetic  diction,  and  closely  imitated  his 
manner  in  their  writings.  III.  Those  who,  depending  on  the 
vigour  of  their  own  genius,  adopted  such  a  style  of  composition 
as  they  conceived  expressed,  in  the  most  forcible  and  explicit 
manner,  the  sentiments  which  they  had  to  commmiicate.  And, 
IV.  Those  authors  who  followed  the  example  of  the  ancients^ 
not  only  in  the  manner  of  treating  their  subjects,  but  in  the 
frequent  use  of  the  versi  soioUi,  and  in  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  their  diction.  That  in  each  of  these  departments  a 
considerable  number  of  writers,  besides  those  before  mentioned, 
might  be  enumerated,  will  readily  be  perceived ;  but  the  limited 
object  of  the  present  work  will  be  su&ciently  obtained,  by  de» 
monstrating  the  encouragement  which  the  poets  of  the  time 
derived  from  Leo  X.,  and  the  proficiency  made  during  his  pon- 
tificate in  this  most  popular  and  pleasing  branch  of  literature. 
It  is  to  this  period  that  we  are  to  trace  back  those  abundant 
streams  which  have  now  diffused  themselves  throughout  the 
rest  of  Europe  ;  and  although  some  of  them  may  be  pursued 
to  a  still  higher  fountain,  yet  it  was  not  until  this  time  that 
ihey  began  to  flow  itt  a  clear  and  certain  oeittse.     The  laws  of 
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lyrk  cmnpoBitMf&y  as  prefleiibed  b j  the  exttu^  of  Samzsato^ 
Bembo,  Mdba,  and  Vittoria  ColonBa,  lave  siiiee  been  adopted 
by  the  two  Taosos,  Tanaiftlo,  CestanzOf  Qe^o  Magno,  GuUB^ 
Filieaja»  and  a  long  train  of  other  viitera  ;  who  hsre  caiaied 
this  kind  of  composition^  and  porti^idudj  the  higher  tspeoAm 
of  ode,  to  a  degiee  ef  exodileiioe  hitherto  unattained  in 
any  other  country.  In  epie  poetry,  the  great  work  of  Ariotfto 
excited  an  emulation,  wluch  in  the  coima  of  the  sixteenth 
eentury,  produced  an  immense  number  of  poems  on  pimilar 
subjects  ;  many  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  some  of 
which,  if  they  have  not  equalled  the  **  Orlando  Furioso  "  in 
fertility  of  invention  and  variety  of  description,  have  excelled 
it  in  regularity  and  classical  chastity  of  design,  and  have  dis« 
played  all  those  poetical  graces  that,  without  surprising,  delight 
the  reader.  If  to  the  satires  of  Ariosto,  we  add  those  of  Ercole 
Bentivolio,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  and  which  are 
written  on  a  similar  model,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  neither  these,  nor  the  singular  productions  of  Bemi, 
Bini,  Mauro,  and  their  associates,  have  in  any  degree  been 
rivalled  in  subsequent  times.  Nor  have  the  later  writers  of 
blank  verse,  among  whom  may  be  enumerated  Annibale  Oaro, 
Marchetti,  and  Balvini,  greatly  improved  upon  the  correct  and 
graceful  example  displayed  in  the  writings  of  Rucellai,  Ala- 
manni,  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  and  frequently  in  those 
of  Trissino. 

With  respect  to  the  drama,  much,  however,  remained  to  be 
done.  Neither  the  "  Sofonisba  '*  of  Trissino,  nor  the  "  Ros- 
munda  "  or  ''  Oreste  "  of  Rucellai,  although  highly  to  be  com- 
mended when  compared  with  the  works  which  preceded  them, 
and  when  considered  with  relation  to  the  times  in  which  they 
were  produced,  can  be  regarded  as  perfect  models  of  tragedy, 
adapted  to  theatrical  representation.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  the  efforts  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  and  even  of  Ariosto, 
to  introduce  a  better  style  of  comic  writing,  are  rather  scho- 
lastic attempts  to  imitate  the  ancient  writers,  than  examples  of 
that  true  comedy  which  represents,  by  living  portraits,  the 
follies,  the  vices,  and  the  manners  of  the  age.  It  is  only  in 
later  times  that  the  dramatic  works  of  Maffei,  of  Metastasio, 
of  Alfieri,  and  of  Monti,  have  effectually  removed  from  their 
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country  the  reproach  of  having  been  inferior,  in  this  great  de- 
partment of  letters,  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  comedy,  the 
Italians  have  been  yet  more  negligent ;  for  between  the  dry 
and  insipid  performances  of  the  early  writers,  and  the  extra- 
vagant, low,  and  burlesque  exhibitions  of  Goldoni,  Chiari,  and 
similar  authors  of  modem  comedy,  lies  a  spacious  field,  in 
which  the  genius  of  a  Moli^re,  a  Goldsmith,  or  a  Sheridan, 
would  not  fail  to  discover  innumerable  objects  of  pursuit  and  of 
amusement. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
1618. 

Improvement  in  clasrical  literature — Jaco|K>  Sadoleti — Latin  wxitingi  of 
Bembo — Giovanni  Aurelio  Augurelli — His  Chrysopoiea — ^Latin  writiugv 
of  Sanazzaro — His  poem,  De  Partu  Tirginis — Girolamo  Vida — ^His  Christiad 
— ^His  Poetics — Girokmo  Fracastoro — His  poem  entitled  Sjphilis — Andrea 
Navnj^ero — Marc  Antonio  Flaminio — His  writings — ^Latin  poetry  cultivated 
at  Rome — Guide  Postumo  ^vestri — Giovanni  Mozzarello — Latin  extem- 
porary poets — Rafl^Eiello  Brandolini— Andrea  Marone — Camillo  Quemo  and 
others — Baraballo  di  Gaeta — Giovanni  Gorizio  a  patron  of  learning  at  Rome 
— The  Coryciana — Francesoo  Arsilli^His  Latin  poem  De  Poetis  Urhanis. 

From  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy,  the  poesia 
volgare,  or  poetry  of  the  national  tongue,  had  experienced 
many  vicissitudes  ;  having  at  some  periods  shone  with  distin- 
guished lustre,  and  at  others  heen  again  obscured  by  dark  and 
unexpected  clouds  ;  but  classical  learning,  and  particularly 
Latin  poetry,  had  made  a  steady  and  uniform  progress,  and  in 
the  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during  which  a  long 
succession  of  eminent  scholars  had  continually  improved  upon 
their  predecessors,  had  at  length  nearly  attained  to  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence.  The  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  was  destined 
to  give  a  last  impulse  to  these  studies  ;  for  if  there  was  any 
department  of  literature,  the  professors  of  which  he  regarded 
with  more  partiality,  and  rewarded  with  greater  munificence 
than  those  of  another,  it  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Latin  poetry. 
Nor  had  this  partiality  first  manifested  itself  on  his  ascending 
the  pontifical  throne  ;  whilst  he  yet  held  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
the  Italian  scholars  had  been  weU  prepared  by  his  conduct  to 
judge  of  the  favour  and  encouragement  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  experience,  if  that  fortunate  event  should  take  place  ; 
and  we  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  very  commencement  of 
his  pontificate,  he  was  saluted  by  them  as  the  person  destined 
to  restore  the  honours  of  literature,  and  to  revive  the  glories 
of  the  Augustan  age. 

VOL.  n.  L 
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The  hopes  thus  early  entertained  of  the  future  conduct  of 
the  pontiff,  had  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  appointment 
to  the  important  office  of  apostolic  secretaries,  of  Bembo  and 
Sadoleti ;  two  men  who  were  distinguished  by  their  proiiciency 
in  almost  eyery  branch  of  polite  learning,  but  who  had  chiefly 
acquired  their  reputation  by  the  superior  elegance  of  their 
Latin  writings.  Jacc^  Sad^lati.  WA»  a  native  of  Modena,  and 
was  bom  in  the  year  1477.*  After  having  completed  his 
studies  at  Ferrara,  under  the  directions  of  Nicole  Leoniceno 
and  other  eminent  professors,  and  made  a  great  projBiclency  in 
philosophy,  eloquence*  and  the  learned  laugui^ges,  he  amv^  at 
Kome  oiiriog  the.  poatifioale  of  Alexander  VI.,  where  he  found, 
in  the  oardiiial  Olivioro  Cara&,  a  kind  and  munificent  patron, 
ftnd  in:the  leftmed  &apionavCarterQmaco  an  excellent  instructor. 
Of  the  literary  QasQCiations  which  wew  afterwards  formed  in 
Karne,  Sadoleti  w«»  »  distingimhed  mesuber,  and  it  is  to  his 
roeoUeotion  of  these  meelangs,  in  which  festivity  and  learning 
seem  to  have  been  imited*  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
particular  account  that  now  remains  of  them,  and  which  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  notice.  The  ability  and  diligence 
of  Sadoleti  in  his  official  employment  gave  such  satisfaction  to 
Leo  X.  that  he  conferred' upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Caipentras ; 
the  duties  of  which  station  Sadoleti  fulfilled  during  his  subse- 
quent life,  notwithstanding  his  higher  preferments,  iu  a  manner 
that  proved  him  to  have  entertained  a  proper  sense  of  the 
importance  of  his  trust.  Amidst  bis  ecclesiastical  duties  and 
his  political  occupations,  he  did  not,  however,  wholly  relinquish 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry  ;  and  his  verses  on 
the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
hatha  of  Titus,  during  the  pontificate  of  Julius  IL,  are  worthy 
of  that  exquisite  remnant  of  ancient  art  which  they  are  intended 
to  celebrate.  It  was  not,  however,  imtil  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.,  in  the  year  1536,  that  Sadoleti  was  honoured  with 
the  purple  ;  a  dignity  which  he  had  hng  merited,  not  only  by 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Roman  see  in  many 
important  embassies,  but  by  the  temperate  firmness  of  his 
character,  his  elegant  and  conciliating  manners,  and,  if  it  can 
be  coDsidered  aa  any  recommendation,  at  a  timo  when  it  WfMS 
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80  notorioariy  dispesfied  ivkh,  hj  his  si&oeve  and  onaffeoted 
piety.  The  moderation  ^rhieh  he  displayed  in  closing  the 
refonBers,  the  oonoessionB  whieb  ke  was  willing  to  make  to 
them,  and  the  kindBess  with  whidb  he  invited  them  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  elrardb,  formed  a  string  contrast  to  the 
conduct  of  the  greater  part  of  biaeoeie«iaBtical  aBsociates,  and 
has  led  an  eminent  writer  to-«xpreS6  his  opinion,  that  if  there 
had  been  many  like  SMdieti,  the  brea^  would  not  have  been 
so  widdiy  extended.  It  was  probably  from  this  liberality  of 
sentiment,  that,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  S.  Paul 
to  tiie  R<»BanB,  he  incurred  the  -o^ismre  of  the  Roman  court ; 
and  although  the  prohibition  was,  in  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations, removed  by  the  p(^,  and  the  work  was  with  some 
correctioQS  admitted  as  canonical,  yet  this  event  appears  to 
have  occasioned  infinite  anxiety  to  its  -author.*  His  Latin 
tracts,  and  particidaiiy  his  treatise  *'  De  liberis  Instituendis," 
have  been  greatly  admired.  This  work  is  indeed  considered 
by  Tirabosehi  as  superior  to  the  many  essays  and  systems  of 
education  which  have  been  produced  in  modern  times,  when, 
as  he  justly  observes,  it  is  too  conmion  to  insult  the  elder 
writers  as  Wbarians. 

The  Latin  writings  of  Pietro  Bembo  appear,  as  well  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  as  i^e  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  to  have  been  chiefly  the  production  of  the  early  part 
of  his  life  ;  after  which  he  was  induced,  by  causes  which  we 
have  before  assigned,  to  devote  himsdlf  more  particularly  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  native  language ;  this  alteration  in  his 
studies  is  also  aUuded  to  in  the  following  lines,  prefixed  to  the 
general  collection  of  his  works  : — 

^  Whilst,  rivalling  the  stiains  tliat  Maro  song, 
Thine  hands  across  the  Liatian  chords  were  flung, 
Lore  raptured  heard ;  and  had  thee  next  aspire 
To  wake  the  aweetnew  of  the  Tusean  lyre.'* 

JN'either  the  Italian  nor  the  Latin  writings  of  Bembo  have 
been  considered  as  entitled  to  the  praise  of  originality.  If,  in 
the  former,  he  has  manifested  a  close  adherence  to  Petrarca,  he 
has  in  the  latter  been  thought  to  have  followed,  with  too  servile 

*  Erasmus,  who  was  s  friend  and  admirer  of  &ddleti,  w&s  aware  that  hit 
Commentary  would  give  li&e  to  some  diasatia&ction.    £p.  lih.  xrrii.  ep.  96. 
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a  step,  the  track  of  the  ancients,  and  to  have  imitated,  as  well 
in  his  verse  as  his  prose  writings,  the  style  of  Cicero. .  It 
may,  however,  he  ohserved,  that  this  imitation  is  not  s^ 
apparent  in  his  Latin  poems  as  in  his  Italian  sonnots  and 
lyric  productions ;  and  that  the  former,  although  not  numer- 
ous, nor  on  suhjects  of  importance,  possess  in  general  more 
interest  and  vivacity  than  the  latter. 

In  hriefly  noticing  the  attention  paid  hy  Julius  11.  to  itbe 
learned  men  of  his  time,  we  have  already  had  occa^on  to. 
mention  the  Latin  poet  Augurelli ;  hut  as  he  lived  also  during 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  survived  that  pontiff  severu 
years,  and  as  his  most  considerahle  work  is  on  a  singular 
subject,  and  is  inscribed  to  Leo  X.,  a  more  particular  account 
of  him  will  he  necessary.  Giovanni  Aurelio  Augurelli,  or 
Augurello,  was  bom  about  ihe  year  1441,  of  a  respectably 
family  in  the  city  of  Rimini,  whence  he  was  frequently 
denominated  Giovanni  Aurelio  da  Rimini.  His  early  studiea 
were  completed  in  the  celebrated  university  of  Padua,  whero 
he  made  a  long  residence,  and  where  it  is  probable  thai  he 
first  began  to  give  public  instructions  in  polite  literature ; 
he  being  mentioned  by  Trissino,  in  his  treatise  entitled  "  II 
Castellano,"  as  the  first  person  who  had  observed  the  rules 
of  the  Italian  language  prescribed  by  Petrarca.  Having  after* 
wards  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  favour  and  patronage  of 
Nicolo  Franco,  bishop  of  Trevigi,  he  took  up  his  residence 
with  him  at  his  episcopal  see,  where  he  was  appointed  a 
canon,  and  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  as  he  had 
before  been  with  that  of  Padua.  After  the  death  of  his 
patron  he  left  Trevigi,  and  passed  about  fifteen  months  at 
Feltre,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  without  interruption 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  and  at  length  fixed  his 
abode  at  Venice,  where  he  obtained  great  reputation  as  a 
private  instructor,  and  had  the  honour  of  numbering  among 
his  pupils,  Bembo,  Navagero,  and  others,  who  afterwards  rose 
to  great  eminence.  Augurelli  is  represented  by  Paulo  Giovio 
as  the  most  learned  and  elegant  preceptor  of  his  time.  His 
studies  are,  however,  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by  a 
violent  passion  for  alchemy,  which  induced  him  to  consume 
his  hours  over  a  fiimace,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  discovering 
a  substance  which  he  supposed  would  convert  the  baser  metals 
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into  gold.  The  failure  of  his  hopes  seems  not  to  have 
deterred  him  from  pursuing  his  speculations ;  hut,  instead  of 
persisting  in  his  chemical  operations,  he  prudently  resolved  to 
commit  his  ideas  on  this  ahstruse  suhject  to  Latin  verse,  in 
which  he  completed  a  poem  in  three  hooks,  which  he  entitled 
"  Chrysopoeia,"  or  the  art  of  making  gold.  This  work  he 
dedicated  to  Leo  X.  in  a  few  elegant  introductory  lines,  which 
are  well  entitled  to  notice.  By  this  production  Angurelli 
oBtained  great  credit ;  and  it  has  heen  justly  said,  that  his 
Tcrses  contain  a  richer  ore  than  that  which  he  pretends  to 
t^ach  his  readers  to  make.  It  has  also  heen  ohserved,  that  he 
displayed  a  singular  propriety  in  dedicating  his  work  to  Leo  X., 
irho  stood  in  need  of  such  a  resource  to  enahle  him  to  supply 
Ids  expenditure,  and  to  repay  himself  for  the  immense  sums 
which  he  dishursed  in  rewarding  men  of  talents,  and  in  mag- 
<dficent  feasts  and  spectacles.  The  compensation  which  Leo 
hestowed  on  Augurelli  was  not,  however,  less  appropriate  ;  he 
having,  as  it  has  frequently  heen  related,  presented  him  with  a 
Iftrge  and  handsome,  hut  empty  purse,  ohserving,  that  to  a 
man  who  could  make  gold,  nothing  hut  a  purse  was  wanting.** 
An  eminent  modem  critic  is  of  opinion  that  Augurelli  was  not 
serious  in  his  composition  of  this  poem,  and  that  he  employed 
himself  in  hotter  pursuits  than  the  study  of  alchemy  f^  hut  it 
may  he  ohserved,  in  reply,  that  such  a  poem  could  only  have 
heen  written  hy  a  person  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  that  the  work  has  heen  received  as  canonical  hy 
the  professors  of  the  mysterious  art.t  Augurelli  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  at  length  died  suddenly,  in  the  year  1524, 
whilst  he  was  disputing  in  the  shop  of  a  bookseller  at  Trevigi ; 
in  which  city  he  was  buried,  and  where  an  epitaph  written  hy 
himself  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 

Besides  his  ''  Chrysopoeia"  and  another  Latin  poem,  entitled 
^^Geronticon,"  or  on  old  age,  there  remains  of  Augurelli  a 
volume  of  poems  under  the  names  of  ''  lambici,  Sermones,  and 
Carmina,"  which  has  frequently  been  reprinted.  The  merits 
of  these  poems  have  been  variously  appreciated  by  succeeding 
critics,  but  they  undoubtedly  display  an  easy  and  natural  vein 

*  Mazzuch.  in  art.  Augarelli. 
f  Printed  in  various  collections  on  alchemy,  particularly  in  the  **  Bibliotheca 
Chemics  Curiosa*^  of  Mangetus,  Geneve,  1702,  fo. 
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of  potftrj,  a  great  acquuntaii^  witk  the  writings  of  the 
andents,  i»id  a  piuitj  and  cerretit&ess  of  etyle,  to  which  few 
aathors  of  thai  early  period  had  attained**  On  this  account 
a  learned  Ita^an^  hiawelf  no  inelegant  poet,  after  having  fully 
conBideFed  the  eeBfeimeots  of  preeed^g  writers,  and  particularly 
the  unfarourahle  opinion  of  Jxdius  CaMar  Soatiger  on  this  sub- 
ject, scruples  not  to  assert,  Itbat  on  a  question  of  this  nature 
Scaliger  was  iaeapahle  of  fofming  a  proper  judgment,  and  that 
the  writings  of  AugUrelli.aiTe  wordiy  of  immortality. 

The  Latin  writings  of  Sanaaearo  are  entitled  to  more  par* 
ticular  consideration,  and  although  not  vduminous,  most  pro- 
bably* afforded  him  oeoupation  for  the  chief  part  of  his  life. 
They  consist  of  lus  piseatery  eelegues  ;  two  books  of  elegies  ; 
three  of  epigrams,  or  short  eopies  o£  verses,  and  his  celebrated 
poem,  "De  Parta  Vkginis*"  Of  these  the  eclogues  possess 
the  merit  of  hating  exhibited  a  novel  species  of  composition, 
in  adapting  the  language  of  poetry  to  the  characters  and  occu- 
pations of  fishermen  $  t  and  this  ta&  he  has  executed  with  a 
degree  of  feney,  variety,  and  even  of  elegance,  whldi  perhaps 
no  otiMsr  person  ooM  have  eseelled ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whetl^r^ese  subjeets,  and  the  long  details  of  no  very  pleasing 
nature  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  well  adapted  for  a  prdEessed 
series  of  poenMs;  the  varied  aspects  of  mountains,  vales,  and 
forests,  and  the  inneenous  occupations  and  diversified  amuse- 
ments of  past<»ial  life  are  ill  exchanged  for  the  uniformity  of 
the  watery  element,  and  the  miserable  and  savage  employment 
of  dragging  from  its  depths  its  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

Tlie  elegies  of  Sanatzatro  are,  however,  much  more  highly 
to  be^steemed  ;  as  well  for  th^  innumerable  poetical  beauties, 
and  i&m  expressive  simpHoity  and  elegancb  of  their  style,  as  for 
the  many  interesting  circumstances  which  they  have  preserved 
to  110  respecting  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  But  the  work  to 
which  Sanassaro  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  and  on 
whkh  he  cfaie%  r^ied  for  his  poetical  immortality,  was  his 
poem  in  three  booksy  "  De  Fartu  Virginis/'  which,  after  the 
labour  of  twenty  years^  aiod  the  emendations  derived  from  the 
su^estiOBS  of  hie  leumed  friends,  was  at  length  brought  to  a 

*  Pablislied  by  Aldo,  in  a^boautifol  volume  in  8to^    Yen.  1505. 
it  Peihftfvnhd  i&Mii'of  originality  ut  this  specioB  of  compoaition  may  be 
thought  rathor  to  belong  to  TheomlEia« 
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tenuinatioA*  That  Leo  X«  would  kave  thooglit  hkisdif 
honoured  by  the  patnmage  of  this  poem,  theM  lA  «nffifii<Mit 
reason  to  helieve  ;  but  Sa&aazaro  had,  from  pditioai  motive 
long  evinced  a  kind  of  habittial  hostility  to  the  Roman  see ; 
and  some  ciroumstances  are  s^  to  hwire  ooeurred  bot^feen  him 
and  Leo  X.,  which  are  supposed  to  have  increaMdi  ruther  than 
diminished  his  antipathy,  imd  to  have  induced  him  to  ex(Mnes8 
his  resentment  in  a  sareaslic  copy  of  Latin  venes,  in  whioh  the 
family  descent  and  personal  defects  of  the  pontiff  aro»  frotti 
want,  as  it  would  seem,  of  othw  eaoses  of  rep:^ension^  the 
chief  objects  of  his  satire."  Whether,  however,  this  a&e|§^ 
misunderstanding  ever  ooounred  or  not,  and  whether  the  vmra^ 
referred  to  be  the  production  of  Sanaxfearo  or  of  some  one  who 
assumed  his  name,  as  has,  not  without  reason,  been  asserted,'' 
certain  it  is$  that  Leo  was  so  fWr  from  manifesting  any  dis* 
pleasure  against  the  poet>  that,  on  being  informed  of  the  oom- 
pletion  of  his  great  work,  he  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  com*' 
mending,  in  the  highest  terms  oi  approbation,  hii  talenilt  and 
his  piety,  inireating  him  to  publirii  his  poem  without  further 
delay,  lyul  assuring  him  of  the  protection  imd  favour  of  the 
holy  see.  Induced  by^  tiiese  representations,  SanaEKaro  imme- 
diately prepared  to  lay  his  perfwmance  before  the  public,  with 
a  dedication,  in  Latin  verse,  to  Leo  X. ;  but  the  deadi  of 
that  pontiff,  which  ocomred  only  a  few  months  «,fter  the  date- of 
his  letter,  prevented  SaaaEsaro  from  carrying  his  intentions 
into  ^eot,  Mid  the  testimony  of  rospeot  intended  for  Leo  X« 
was  reserved  by  its  author  for  Clem^it  Vll*,  to  whom  he  in- 
scribed his  poem  in  a  few  elegant  lines,  ivhich  bear,  however, 
strong  internal  evidence  that  they  were  originally  intended  lor 
his  more  accomplished  predooessor.  On  receiving  the  work 
from  the  hands  of  the  ofodinal  Girolamo  Seripando,  Ckment« 
who  Was  no  less  ambitious  of  Hie  honour  of  being  considered 
as  a  patron  of  letters  than  Leo  X.,  requested  the  cardinal  to 
thank  Sanasvaio  in  his  name  for  his  beautiM  poem,  to  assittie 
him  of  his  favour,  and  to  request  that  he  might  see  him  at 
Rome  as  early  as  might  be  convenient  to  him.  Kot  satisfied,, 
however,  with  this  verbal  erpresmon  of  his  approbation,  ho 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  poet,  in  whioh  he  expresses  hi{^  salifi- 
faction  in  having  his  name  imited  to  a  poem  which  is  destined 
to  survive  and  to  be  read  timmgh  all  fixture  tiAes  ;'  at  the  same 
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time  justifying  the  love  of  that  fame  which  is  the  result  of  ih^e-- 
commendable  labours,  which  he  considers  as  the  image  or  re* 
flection  of  the  immortality  promised  by  the  religion  of  Christ. 
This  obligation  the  pontiff  expresses  hunself  ready  to  repay  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  and  fronk  these  assurances  Sanazzaro  ' 
is  supposed  to  have  entertained  hopes  of  being  admitted  into " 
the  sacred  college.  *     That  he  would  have  received  some  dis^ 
tinguished  mark  of  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff,  is  not  im<-' 
probable,  had  not  the  calamitous  events  of  the  times,  and  par- 
ticularly the  dreadful  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome,  called  the 
attention  of  Clement  VII.  to  objects  more  immediately  connected 
with  his  own  safety.     Sanazzaro  had,  however,  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  a  letter  from  Egidio,  cardinal  of  Viterbo,  t«  whom 
he  had  also  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  poem,  containing  the 
highest  commendations  both  of  the  work  and  its  author  ;    and 
as  praise  is  the  natural  and  proper  reward  of  poetry,  Sanazzaro 
must  have  been  extremely  unreasonable  if  the  reception  of  his 
work  did  not  afford  him  entire  satisfaction.'^ 

That  the  poem  "De  t^artu  Yirginis"  contains  many  flne 
passages,  and  exhibits  the  powers  of  the  author,  and  his  com* 
mand  of  the  Latin  language,  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view 
than  any  of  his  other  writings,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  he  chose  this  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  facility  with  which  he  coiild  apply  the  language  and  the 
imageiy  of  paganism  to  the  illustration  of  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  creed.  But  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
was  unfortunate  in  his  choice ;  and  that  the  work,  if  not 
deserving  of  reprehension  for  its  impiety,  was  at  least  deserving 
of  it  in  die  estimation  of  a  true  and  correct  taste.  To  require 
the  attention  of  the  reader  through  a  poem  containing  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  lines,  to  an  event  over  which  the  common 
feelings  of  mankind  have  agreed  to  throw  a  respectful  veil,  is 
itself  injudicious,  if  not  indelicate ;  but  to  expose  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  language  of  profane  poetry ;  to 
discuss  with  particular  minuteness  the  circumstances  o(  the 
miraculous  conception  and  delivery  of  the  Virgin,  and  to  call 
upon  the  heathen  deities  to  guide  lum  through  idl  the  recesses 
of  the  mysterious  rite,'**'  can  only  occasion  disgust  and  horror 

*  Crispo,  Vita  del  Sanazzaro,  p.  26,  et  nota  68. 
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tft^ie  true  beBerer,  and  afford  the  incredulous  a  subject  for 
ridicale  or  contempt.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  elegies 
and  oilier  pieces  of  Sanazzaro,  wbicb  be  bas  devoted  to  natural 
and  simple  subjects,  or  to  l^e  commemoration  of  bistorical 
facts  and  characters,  will  continue  to  interest  and  delight  the 
reader,  when  the  poem  "  De  Partu  Virginis,"  will  be  con- 
sulted only  as  an  object  of  literary  curiosity,  or  regarded  as  an 
instance  of  tjlie  waste  of  labour,  and  of  the  misapplication  of 
geaius. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  Muses,  Sanazzaro  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  fortunate.  The  destruction  of  his 
bdovedTilla  of  Mergellina,  by  Philibert,  prince  of  Orange,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  occupied  as  a  military  station  by  the 
French,  is  said,  however,  to  have  occasioned  him  great  concern ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  this  event,  amidst  all  the  convulsions 
of  his  country,  his  talents  and  integrity  procured  for  him 
general  rei^ect,  and  he  enjoyed  to  the  close  of  his  life  an 
honourable  independence.  His  latter  years  were  passed  in  the 
pleasant  vicinity  of  Somma,  in  the  society  of  Cassandra  Mar- 
chese,  who  is  the  frequent  subject  of  panegyric  in  his  writings. 
The  wishes  of  the  poet,  that  she  might  be  present  to  close  his 
eyes  and  perform  his  funeral  rites,  were  literally  fulfilled  ;  and 
under  her  care  his  remains  were  deposited  in  a  chapel  which  he 
had  erected  at  his  villa  of  Mergellina,  and  where  a  superb 
monument  was  some  years  afterwards  raised  to  his  memory,  on 
which  was  inscribed  die  following  lines  by  Bembo : — 

''Da  sacro  cmeri  flores.     Hie  ille  Maroni, 
Sincerus,  mnM  proximns  ut  tumulo. 

Fresb  flowerets  strew,  for  Sanazzar  lies  here. 
In  genius,  as  in  place,  to  Virgil  near. 

The  extraordinary  talents  displayed  by  Sanazzaro  in  his 
Latin  compositions,  did  not,  however,  secure  to  him  an  uncon- 
tested preeminence  over  his  contemporaries.  Before  he  had 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  work  on  which  he  meant  to  found 
his  poetical  reputation,  several  powerful  rivals  arose,  one  of 
whom,  in  particular  produced,  under  the  auspices  of  Leo  X.,  a 
poem  of  great  merit  and  considerable  extent,  which  will 
secure  to  its  author  a  lasting  reputation  among  the  Tiatin 
writers  of  modem  times.    This  poem  is  the  ''Christiad  "  of  Yida; 
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a  man  who  may  be  considered:  as  one  of  the  chief  lumiitaniB 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  whose  life  and  writings  a 
more  particular  acconnt  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  interesting. 
Marco  Girolamo  Yida  was  a  native  of  Cremona*  Some 
diversity  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  whidi 
event  has  generally  been  placed  about  the  year  1470,  whilst 
some  have  c<mtended  that  it  could  not  have  oocnrred  until  the 
year  1490.  The  reasons  adduced  by  different  authors  have 
served  to  refute  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  without  esta*- 
blishing  thek  own  ;  and  as  Vida  was,  as  it  will  hereafter 
appear,  certainly  bom  some  years  after  the  first-mentioned 
time,  and  some  years  before  the  latter,  his  nativity  may 
be  placed  with  sufficient  accuracy  about  the  middle  of  these 
two  veiy  distant  periods.  His  family  was  of  respectable 
rank,  and  although  his  parents  were  not  wealthy,  they  were 
enabled  to  bestow  upon  their  son  a  good  eduoation,  for  which 
purpose  he  was  snccessiviely  sent  to  several  of  the  learned 
academies  with  which  Italy  waa  then  so  well  provided.  The 
first  i^eounen  of  the  talents  of  Vida  in  Latm  poetry  appeared 
in  a  collection  of  pieces  on  the  death  of  the  poet  Serafino 
d'Aquila,  which  happened  in  the  year  1500  ;  towards  which 
he  ccmtributed  two  pieces,  which  were  published  in  that  coUeo*- 
tion  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1504.  In  this  publication  he  ia 
named  by  his  baptismal  appellatioB,  Mare  Antonio,  which,  on 
his  entering  into  regular  orders,  he  changed  to  that  of  Mareo 
Girolamo.  The  memorable  combat  between  thirteen  French 
and  thirteen  Italian  soldiers,  under  the  walls  of  Barletta,  in 
the  year  1503,  afforded  him  a  subject  for  a  more  extensive 
work ;  the  loss  of  which  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  as  the 
early  production  of  so  elegant  a  writer,  but  as  a  curious  histo- 
rical document.  After  having  made  a  considerable  proficiency 
in  the  more  serious  studies  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  poh- 
tical  science,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Juliua  II.,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  constant  attendant  on  those  literaty  meetings  Which 
were  then  held  in  that  city,  and  were  continued  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  Of  his  lai^r  works, 
on  which  his  reputation  as  a  Latin  poet  is  at  this  day  founded, 
his  three  books,  "De  Arte  Poetica,*'  were  probably  the  first 
produced ;  and  these  were  soon  afterwards  followed  by  his 
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po6m  (HI  ilie  growth  c£  tilk^wOnDS^  entitled  '^BoDoibjz/'  and 
by  his  **  Ssechisd  Ludus/'  a  poem  cm  the  game  of  cheM.  On 
the  last  of  these  poems  being  shewn  to  Leo  X.  he  was  delighted 
beyond  measure  with  the  nordty  of  the  subject,  and  with  the 
dignity,  ease,  and  luoid  ftrrangement  with  which  it  was  treated ; 
whidti  appeared  to  him  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  himum 
powers.  He  therefore  requested  to  see  the  author,  who  was 
accordingly  introduced  to  him  by  Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  bishop 
of  Verona,  who  appears  to  hare  been  his  eailiest  patron,  and 
whom  he  has  celebrated  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection  in 
several  of  his  works.*  Vida  was  received  by  the  pontiff  with 
particular  distinction  and  kind&ess,  iKlmitted  as  an  attendant 
on  the  court,  and  rewaided  with  honours  and  emoluments ;  but 
that  upon  which  the  poet  appears  chiefly  to  have  congratulated 
himself,  was,  that  his  works  were  read  and  approved  by  the 
pontiff  himself.  Whether  Leo  was  merely  desirous  of  engaging 
Vida  in  a  subject  that  might  call  forth  all  his  talents,  or 
whether  he  wished  to  raise  up  a  rival  to  Sanaszaro,  who,  he 
probably  suspected,  w&s  not  favourable  to  his  fame,  certain  it 
is,  that  at  his  suggestion  Vida  began  his  '*  Christiad,"  which 
he  afterwards  completed  in  six  books,  but  which  the  pontiff 
was  prevented,  by  his  untimely  death,  from  seeing  brought  to 
a  termination.  The  future  patronage  of  this  work  was  there- 
fore reserved  for  Cletoent  VII.,  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
first  published  in  the  year  1535,  with  an  apologetical  adver- 
tisement at  the  close  of  the  woi^  ;  in  wiueh  the  author  ezcusea 
the  boldness  of  his  attempt  by  informing  the  reader,  that  he 
was  induced  to  begin  and  to  persevere  in  his  undertaking  by  the 
solicitations  and  munificence  of  the  two  pontiffs,  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VII.,  to  whose  exertions  and  libendity  he  ascribes  the 
revival  of  lit^atute  from  its  long  state  of  torpor  and  degradation. 
In  order  to  stimuUnte  the  poet  to  terminate  this  work,  or  to 
reward  him  for  the  progress  which  he  had  made  in  it,  Clement 
had  abeady  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  apostolical  secretary, 
and  in  the  year  1532,  conferred  on  him  liie  bishopric  of  Alba. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  that  penliff,  Vida  retired  to  his  diocese^ 
and  was  present  at  its  defence  against  the  atta^  of  the  French 

*  Particularly  in  two  fine  odes,  and  a  copy  of  hexameter  verse     in  hi 
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in  the  year  1542/ where  his  exhortations  and  example  animated 
the  inhabitants  successfully  to  oppose  the  enemy.  After  having 
attended  in  his  episcopal  character  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  transac- 
tions of  the  times,  he  died  at  his  see  of  Alba,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  September,  1566,  more  respected  for  his  talents, 
integrity,  and  strict  attention  to  his  pastoral  duties,  than  for 
the  wealth  which  he  had  amassed  from  his  preferments.* 

Of  all  the  writers  of  Latin  poetry  at  this  period,  Vida  has 
been  the  most  generally  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
This  is  to  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the  fortunate  choice  of  his 
subjects,  but  to  his  admirable  talent  of  uniting  a  considerable 
portion  of  elegance,  and  often  of  dignity,  with  the  utmost 
facility  and  clearness  of  style  ;  insomuch  that  the  most  com- 
plex descriptions  or  abstruse  illustrations  are  rendered  by  him 
perfectly  easy  and  familiar  to  the  reader.  Of  his  Yirgilian 
eclogues,  the  third  and  last  is  devoted  to  commemorate  the 
sorrows  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  on  the  death  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band, the  marquis  of  Pescara.  Among  his  smaller  poems,  his 
verses  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  who  both  died  about  the 
same  time,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  successful  pursuit 
of  preferment  at  Rome,  display  true  pathos  and  beautiful 
images  of  filial  affection. 

The  **  Poetics  '*  of  Vida,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  his  reputation,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a 
critic,  were,  on  their  publication  in  1527,  addressed  by  the 
author  to  the  dauphin  Francis,  son  of  Francis  I.,  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  with  his  brother  Henry,  as  an  hostage  for  his  father, 
at  the  court  of  Spain  ;  but  this  address  was  not  prefixed  until 
several  years  after  the  termination  of  the  work  itself,  which 
was  written  at  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and 
originally  inscribed  to  Angelo  Dovizio,  nephew  of  the  cardinal 
Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  who  afterwards  attained  also  the  honour 
of  the  purple.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed,  that  this  produc- 
tion was  first  printed  at  Cremona,  in  the  year  1520  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  fellow-citizens  of  Vida  had  requested  his  per- 
mission to  make  use  of  this  work  for  the  instructioh  of  youth,  to 
which  he  expressed  his  assent  in  a  letter  which  yet  remains  ;^®' 

*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  pur.  i!i.  p.  283.    Yida  wu  buried  in  bis  catbedral  at  Alba. 
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l^ut  although  it  appears,  from  the  archives  of  Cremona, 
Uiat  it  was  actually  ordered  to  be  printed,  yet  there  is  reason 
tjO  suppose  that  this  order  was  not  carried  into  effect ;  not  a 
smgle  copy  of  such  an  edition  having  hitherto  occurred  to  the 
notice  of  any  bibliographer.  The  cause  of  this  is  perhaps  to 
be  attributed  to  Yida  himself,  who  had  in  his  letter  given  strict 
injunctions  that  his  work  should  not  be  made  public  ;  and  whose 
subsequent  rem<mstrances,  when  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
intentions  of  the  magistrates  of  Cremona,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  deterred  them  from  committing  his  work  to  the  press. 
The  approbation  which  the  Poetics  of  Vida  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  from  the  most  correct  and  elegant  poet  of  our  own 
country,  has  recommended  them  to  general  notice,*  to  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  an  excellent  English  critic  considers  them 
as  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  compositions  of  their  author,  and  as 
"  one  of  the  £rst.,  if  not  the  very  first  piece  of  criticism,  that 
appeared  in  Italy  since  the  revival  of  learning. ''t 

In  his  poem  of  the  "  Christiad,"  Vida  has  avoided  the  error 
into  which  Sanazzaro  has  fallen  in  mingling  the  profane  fables 
of  the  heathen  mythology  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  and  like  Milton,  seeks  for  inspiration  only  from  the 
great  fountain  of  life  and  of  truth.  Although  he  placed  VirgiL 
before  him  as  his  principal  model,  and  certainly  regarded  him 
with  sentiments  next  to  adoration,  as  may  appear  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  book  of  his  Poetics,  yet  he  knew  how 
to  fix  the  limits  of  his  imitation ;  and  whilst  he  availed  himself 
of  the  style  and  manner,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  language 
of  the  great  Mantuan,  he  sought  not  to  give  to  his  writings  a 
classic  air,  by  the  introduction  of  such  persons  and  imagery  as 
could  only  violate  probability,  nature,  and  truth.  Hence, 
whilst  the  poem  of  Sanazzaro  seems  to  be  the  production  of 
an  idolater,  who  believes  not  in  the  truths  which  he  affects  to 
inculcate,  and  frequently  verges  on  the  confines  of  indecency  or 
incongruity,  the  writings  of  Vida  display  a  sincere  and  fervent 
piety,  a  contempt  of  meretricious  ornament,  and  an  energetic 
simplicity  of  language,  which  wiU  secure  to  them  unmingled 
and  lasting  approbation.*®' 

In  the  first  class  of  Italian  scholars  at  this  period  we  may 

*  Pope's  Es.  on  Criticism,  ver.  697.         f  Warton  on  Pope,  vol.  .  p.  197. 
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alM  confidently  j^aee  Gv olamo  FraeMtoro,  who  iras  not  less 
distinguidied  by  lus  skill  in  medicinte,  and  Mb  nneommon 
aoientifie  acquiremtnts,  than  by  his  great  and  aokaowledged 
taknts  for  Latin  poetry.  He  was  a  naliTe  of  Verona,  where 
hts  ancestors  had  long  held  a  respeetable  station.  The  time 
of  his  birth  may  be  placed  with  tolerable  certainty  in  the  year 
1483.  Some  peculiar  <»rcamstances  attended  his  infancy,  which 
his  future  rattinaice  has  perhaps  caused  to  be  more  paiiicularly 
noticed.  At  the  time  of  his  bkih,  his  lips  adhered  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  scarcely  allowed  him  to  breathe,  and  a 
fiurgical  operation  became  necessaiy  in  order  to  remedy  the 
defect.  This  incident  is  commemorated  in  an  epigram  of 
Juliua  CflMar  Soaliger^  which  may  thus  be  imitated : — 

Thiae  iii&Rt  Hps,  Fiucai  TQl^  Q»tam  MalM, 
But  the  mute  organ  favouring  Phoebus  healM. 
He  broke  the  charm ;  and  hence  to  thee  belong, 
The  art  of  healing,  and  the  power  of  aong. 

An  awful  erent  which  occurred  in  the  infan<^  of  Fracastoro 
has  also  been  considered  as  a  presage  of  his  future  eminence. 
Whilst  his  mother  was  carrying  him  in  her  arms  she  was  struck 
dead  by  lightning,  but  her  child  received  not  the  slightest 
injury.  This  singer  fact  is  attested  by  such  decisive  evidence 
as  to  place  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

After  having  received  a  liberal  education  in  his  native  place, 
Fracastoro  repaired  to  Padua,  where  he  for  some  time  availed 
himself  of  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Pietro  Pomponazzo, 
aod  formed  a  friendly  intimacy  with  several  person^  who  after- 
wards rose  to  great  literary  eminence.  The  authori^  of  his 
instructor  did  not,  however,  lead  Fracastoro  to  embrace  his 
singular  and  erroneous  opinions  in  metaphysics,  some  of  which 
he  afterwards  confuted  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  idthough  without 
expresBlj  naming  his  former  tutor.*  He  early  perceived  the 
futility  of  the  barbarous  and  scholastic  philosophy  which  Pom- 
ponazzo  professed,  and  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  real  science,  of  natoral  knowledge,  and  of  every 
branch  of  polite  literature.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had 
not  only  received  the  laurel,  the  emblem  of  the  highest  aca- 

*  Tinb.  voL  vii.  par.  i.  p.  293. 


dowicsl  de^«e  «A  Pudiift,  but  w»s  app«nted  profesMr  of  logic 
in  tbfiit  imiyarii^yj  wUeh  offiee  hd  reUiqiii«hed  a  iew  jears 
aftejnvavds*  ii»at  he  miglit  attend  with  laea  intenruption  to  his 
^wn  improTom^t*  Be  at  first  applied  himadf  to  th»  study  of 
modiciae  fathfur  as  a  aeioBide  than  aa  a  pro^sauon ;  but  afterwards 
OBgaged  mih  great  assiduity  in  the  laborious  duty  of  a  pb^vi- 
eian,  and  was  regarded  «a  thd  most  skilful  praetitioner  in  Italy. 
His  engagemeiitB  in  tbia  respaei  did  AOt^  however,  prerent  him 
from  other  punwits,  nad  Iub  proficieney  in  mathematics,  in 
coiaiography,  in  aaitronoo^)  arad  other  bvanohes  of  natural 
soienee,  ha¥e  given  jwtt  reason  to  suppose,  that  no  other  person 
in  those  times  wted  in  himaelf  anch  a  variety  of  knowledge. 
The  irmption  of  the  emperor  elect,  Mayimiiian,  into  Italy,  in 
the  year  1507,  and  the  dangers  with  which  the  city  of  Fadua 
was  threateypad*  indneed  Fraeastoro,  who  hadihen  reoen%lest 
his  father,  to  form  the  ii^ntion  of  taking  up  his  reudoioe  in 
biff  native  city  of  Verona*  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  change 
his  purpose  by  the  selifiltatians  of  the  edebrat^  commander 
Bartolo^uneo  d'Alviano,  who,  amidst  the  tumults  of  war  and 
the  incessant  occupations  of  his  active  life,  had  nemr  ceased 
to  cultivate  and  to  encourage  literary  studies.  At  his  request 
Fracastoro  delivered  public  instructions  at  the  celebrated  aca- 
demy established  by  D'Alviano  in  his  town  of  P<»donne,  in  the 
district  of  Trevigi ;  which  place,  after  having  been  wrested  by 
him  from  the  emperor,  was  given  to  him  by  the  Venetian 
senate  as  an  independent  dominioUf  in  which  ho  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.*  When  that  great  general  was  again  called  into 
public  life,  Fracastoro  aeeompanied  him  as  the  associate  of 
his  studies,  until  the  year  J. 509,***  when  at  the  fSatal  battle  of 
Ghiaradadda,  D'Alviano  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French.  After  this  event  Fracastoro  retired  to  Verona, 
and  dividing  his  time  between  his  city  residence  and  his  retired 
viUa  in  the  mountains  of  Incaffi,  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits,  and  to  the  composition  of  those  works  in 
various  departments  which  have  conferred  so  much  honour  on 
his  memory. 

To  this  period  of  the  life  of  Fracastoro  may  be  referred  the 
commencement  of  his  celebrated  poem,  entitled  "Syphilis,  sive 
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de  Morbo  Galileo,  *'  which  appeiws  from  internal  evidence  to 
have  been  completed  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  In  adopt- 
ing this  subject,  it  was  probably  the  intention  of  Fracastoro  to 
unite  his  various  talents  and  acquirements  in  one  great  work, 
which  should  at  once  display  his  extensive  knowledge  in  the 
various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  his  skill  and  experience 
on  medical  subjects,  and  his  admirable  genius  for  Latin  poetry. 
The  success  of  his  labours  proves  that  he  had  neither  mistaken 
nor  overrated  his  powers,  and  the  approbation  bestowed  from  all 
quarters  upon  the  ''  Syphilis'*  was  such  as  no  production  of 
modem  times  had  before  obtained.  This  work  he  inscribed  to 
Pietro  Bembo,  then  domestic  secretary  to  Leo  X.,  with  whom 
he  had  always  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  book  he  particularly  refers  to  the  period  at 
which  the  poem  was  written,  and  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  calamities  that  had  afflicted 
Italy,  the  discoveries  of  the  East  Indies,  the  recent  improvements 
in  natural  knowledge,  in  which  he  refers  with  great  approbation 
to  the  writings  of  Pontano ;  and  to  the  tranquillity  enjoyed 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

Nor  yet,  without  the  guiding  hand  of  heaven, 
To  mortal  toils  are  new  acquirements  given. 
For  though  fierce  tempests  sweep  the  fields  of  air, 
And  stars  malignant  shed  an  angry  glare ; 
Not  yet  the  gracious  power  his  smile  denies. 
Evinced  in  happier  hours,  and  purer  skies. 
— If  in  new  forms  a  dire  disease  impend ; 
In  dreadful  wars  if  man  with  man  contend ; 
If  the  sad  wretch,  afiir  condemnM  to  roam ; 
To  hostile  bands  resign  his  native  home ; 
If  cities  blaze,  and  powerful  kingdoms  fall, 
And  heaven^s  own  altars  share  the  &te  of  all ; 
If  o*er  its  barrier  burst  the  heaving  tide, 
And  sweep  away  the  peasants  humbler  pride ; 
Yet  even  now  (forbid  to  elder  times,) 
We  pierce  the  ocean  to  remotest  climes ; 
Give  to  the  farthest  east  our  keels  to  roll. 
And  touch  the  confines  of  the  utmost  pole. 
— Nor  o*er  rude  wilds,  and  dangerous  tracks  alone, 
We  make  Arabians  fragrant  wealth  our  own ; 
But  'midst  Hesperia^s  milder  climes,  descry. 
The  dusky  of!spring  of  a  warmer  sky ; 
*Mid8t  farthest  Ind,  where  Ganges  rolls  his  floodi^ 
And  ebon  forests  wave  and  spicy  woods ; 
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Where  man  a  different  offiipring  seems  to  rise; 

And  brighter  planets  roll  through  brighter  skies. 

Him  too  we  boast,  great  poet,  o*er  whose  song 

His  own  Parthenope  delighted  hung ; 

With  refluent  wave  whilst  smooth  Sebcto  more 

And  Maro's  mighty  shade  the  strain  approves 

Of  all  the  wandering  stars  of  heaven  that  told ; 

And  western  groves  of  vegetable  gold. 

— But  why  recount  each  bard  of  mighty  name, 

Who  stands  recorded  in  the  rolb  of  fimie ; 

Whom  future  times  shall  bail  (to  merit  just) 

When  their  mute  ashes  slumber  in  the  dust ; 

— Yet  Bembo,  not  in  silent  joy  supprest. 

Be  one  great  boon ;  the  latest  and  the  best ; 

High-minded  Leo  ;  by  whose  generous  cares, 

Her  head  once  more  imperial  Latium  rears ; 

Whilst  Tiber,  rising  from  his  long  repose, 

Onward  in  gratulating  murmurs  flows. 

At  HIS  approach  each  threatening  portent  flies, 

And  milder  beams  irradiate  all  tiie  skies ; 

He  calls  the  muses  to  their  loved  retreats ; 

(Too  long  sad  exiles  from  their  favourite  seats), 

Gives  Rome  once  more  her  ancient  laws  to  know, 

And  truth  and  right  to  fix  their  reign  below. 

Now  greatly  just,  he  rushes  on  to  arms, 

As  patriot  urdour  or  religion  warms ; 

Back  towards  his  source  Euphrates  rolls  his  tides, 

And  Nile  his  head  in  secret  caverns  hides ; 

^gean  Doris  seeks  her  oozy  caves, 

And  EuxivE  trembles  *midst  his  restless  waves. 

The  title  of  this  singular  poem  is  derived  from  the  shepherd 
ISyphilus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  kept  the  herds  of  Alcithous, 
a  sovereign  of  Atlantis,  and  who,  having  hecome  impatient  of 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  refused,  with  impious 
expressions,  to  pay  his  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  hut  raising  an  altar 
to  Alcithous,  worshipped  that  sovereign  as  his  divinity.  Exas- 
perated at  this  indignity,  Apollo  infected  the  air  with  noxious 
vapours,  in  consequence  of  which  Syphilus  contracted  a  loath- 
some disease,  which  displayed  itself  in  ulcerous  eruptions  over 
his  whole  hody.  The  means  adopted  for  his  restoration  to 
health,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  the  remedy  was  com- 
municated to  Europe,  form  a  principal  part  of  the  subject  of  the 
poem ;  which  throughout  the  whole  displays  a  degree  of  elegance, 
and  a  propriety  of  poetical  ornament,  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  so  unpromising  a  topic.     In  relatmg  the  discovery  of  the 
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great  mineral  remedy,  tbe  powetiB  cf  wiiieh  wei«  then  well 
known,  and  the  use  of  which  is  fuQj  explained,  the  aoithor  has 
introduced  a  heautiful  episode,  m  which  he  explains  tke  internal 
structure  of  the  earth,  the  great  operatioiis  of  ntttwe  in  the 
formation  of  metals,  and  the  gloomy  spleBdmir  ef  her  suhter- 
raneous  temples,  her  caverns,  and  her  mines.  This  region  he 
has  peopled  with  poetieal  heings,  among  whom,  ihe  nymph 
Lipare  presides  over  the  streams  of  quicksilrer,  into  which  the 
diseased  visitant  is  directed  to  ]^ange  himself  thriee,  and  on  his 
restoration  to  health,  and  his  return  to  the  regions  of  day,  not 
to  forget  to  pay  his  vows  to  Diana,  and  to  the  chaste  nymphs 
of  the  sacred  fount-"* 

It  would  he  tedioos,  if  not  impracticahle,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  repeat  the  numerous  testimonies  of  approhation 
with  which  this  poem  and  its  author  have  heen  honoured,  as 
well  on  its  first  appearance  aa  in  siihsequent  tame»  ;  hut  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  its  ment  is  derived  from  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Sanazzaro,  who  is  generally  accused  of  having 
estimated  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries  with  an  invidious 
severity,  hut  who,  on  perusing  the  **  Syj^iilis,"  eonfessed  that 
Fracastoro  had,  in  this  wtirk,  mi^  only  surpassed  any  of  the 
writings  of  Pontano,  hut  even  the  poem  "  De  Partu  Virginis," 
on  which  he  had  himself  bestowed  the  labour  of  twenty  years."* 

The  reputation  oi  Fraeastoro  as  a.  skilful  physician,  had, 
however,  increased  no  less  than  his  fame  as  an  elegant  poet ; 
and  hendes  being  resorted  to  by  grewt  numbers  for  his  assist- 
aae^  be  was  firequently  obfigod  to  quit  his  retreiat,  he  the 
poppeBe  of  atteitdmg  o&  his  partieidar  friends,  among  whom 
were  many  men  of  rank  and  aninenee  in  different  parts  of 
Italy.  By  the  defiore  of  Paid  HI.  he  ftttended  sJbso  m  his 
nre^al  cbamcter  at  l^e  eocraeil  of  frent,  and  it  wtas  prinei- 
pally  by  hie  advice  tiaat  th«  sesdcm  wns  remov^  from  that  city 
to  Bok>gtui.'*'  The  fatigues  of  his  public  life  were,  however, 
compensated  by  the  j^teasnres  which  he  ftmnd  on  his  return  to 
ht»  villa,  in  the  society  «f  Gmmmat^o  Gliiberti,  who  then 
resided  at  his  bisheprio  of  Yerofta,  nnd  expended  his  large 
revenues  in  tite  ^ndoimugement  of  leernnig  and  learned  rnxsnt ; 
and  by  the  eeoanmial  visitB  of  the  nM>st  eelebneted  sehokra 
from  diifiSsrent  parts  of  i^yv  Among  tiie«e,  were  Mate-Anto* 
nio  flnDunb,  AaipssL  ]M«vngm>,  Seirnn-BMistn  RmnnAy 
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oddbroted  in  lis  writing,  some  of  which  are  abo  dettsM  i» 
^txe  pnises  df  tbe  cardinal  Aless«a<dro  Funoae,  to  wii<niir  \t^ 
dedieated  his  tr6»tise  in  prose,  '*  De  Morbss  iHHitAgioskk''  1^ 
sumiler  poems  of  FnvntBtoro,  in  whi^sh  he  frequently  refons  to^ 
his  beloved  viila,  i»  his  mode  of  life,  his  litemy  associates,  amI 
his  domeslic  ooneems,  are  peeuiiarly  iateicadb^,  and  flam 
Mm,  both  as  a  man  aad  an  a^nthor,  in  the  VMOt  ad^r»at*geou» 
hght.^*^  The  detached  pieces  of  a  few  lines,  to  eaieh  of  whieb 
be  has  given  the  tide  of  ''  Instcbens,"  may  he  regardeii  aseo' 
many  miniature  pictures,  sketehed  with  all  the  freedom  ef  the- 
Italian,  and  finished  with  aii  the  correctness  of  Ixbe  Flenisll: 
sd&ooL  His  sacred  poem,  entitled  '*  Jeseph,"  which  he  begun 
in  his  adTaneed  year^^,  and  did  not  liye  to  temnnato,  is  suffix 
dently  characteristic  of  his  talents ;  althoc^gh  not  oonsidered 
as  equal  to  the  more  vi^mns  pitwhactieiiB  of  hie  yeutii,  Qis 
specimens  of  Italian  poetry  ai>e  too  few  to  add  to  hidrepuiwfeioa,. 
bfit  wiil  not  deroj^te  from  the  high  character  which  be  has  by 
his  various  other  labours  so  deservedly  attained. 

The  death  of  Fra^oMtoro  was  occasioned  by  an  apoplexy, 
and  occurred  at  his  villa  of  Incafii,  in  i^  year  1553  ;  he  being 
then  upwsards  Ksf  sevemty  years  of  age.^  A  splendid  momanient 
AVias  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of  Yenma  ;  hesides 
which  he  wn»  hoavarod,  by  a  public  cbecree  of  ike  city,  with  a 
steitue,  which  mcs  ancordingly  ereicted  at  the  common  expeaise. 
A  flimikr  testimony  of  respect  wias  paid  to  his  monory  »t 
Paduoy  whei«  the  statue  of  Fraeastoro,  and*  anodanr  of  Niara- 
gero,  were  enwted  by  thdr  sarviviug  iekiasi  (afiomn-^Bsttkta 
Ranmisia.^  Of  the  prose  compositions  and  acientilic  lahours 
of  FracDMftoro^  a  farther  account  will  oeettr  in  the  seifnel  of  the 
present  work. 

Among  the  learned  friends  of  Bembo  and  Fmcastoro,  who, 
by  their  character  and  writings  did  honour  to  the  age,  no  erne 
beM  a  higher  rank  than  Andrea  Navagero.  He  wns  bom 
ci  la.  patrician  &mily  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1463,  and  fracn 
his>ehildhKwd  f^orve  indications  of  diat  extraordinary  proficiency 
toi  wddeh  he  aflerwards  attained.  So  retentive  was  his 
memory,  and  so  highly  was  he  delighted  with  the  writings  of 

*  T]mflBiHartl»r.lJksi.-v«l«Lp.4aft.. 
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&6  Latin  poets,  that  whilst  yet  very  young,  he  was  accustomed 
to  recite  pieces  of  great  length,  which  from  his  fine  voice  and 
correct  pronunciation,  acquired  additional  interest.  His  first 
instructor  was  the  eminent  Antonio  Cocci,  called  SabeUicuSy 
and  author  of  the  earliest  history  of  Venice  ;  but  the  assiduous 
perusal  of  the  ancient  authors  refined  his  taste,  and  improved 
his  judgment  much  more  than  the  precepts  of  his  teacher ; 
and  his  proficiency  was  manifested  by  his  committing  to  the 
flames  several  of  his  poems,  which  he  had  written  in  his  early 
youth  in  imitation  of  the  ''  Sylvse  "  of  Statins,  but  of  which 
he  could  not  in  his  maturer  estimation  approve.  On  the 
arrival  of  Marcus  Musurus  at  Venice,  Navagero  became  one 
of  his  most  assiduous  pupils,  and  by  his  indefatigable  attention, 
acquired  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  tongue, 
as  enabled  him  not  only  to  understand  the  authors  in  that 
language,  but  to  perceive  their  most  refined  excellences  and 
convert  them  to  his  use  in  his  own  writings.  *  For  this  purpose, 
it  was  his  custom  not  only  to  read,  but  to  copy  the  works  of 
the  authors  whom  he  studied,  and  this  task  he  had  executed 
more  than  once  in  the  writings  of  Pindar,  which  he  always 
held  in  the  highest  admiration.  Not  confining  himself,  how- 
ever, to  the  study  of  languages  and  the  cultivation  of  his  taste, 
he  repaired  to  Padua  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instructions 
in  philosophy  and  eloquence  from  Pietro  Pomponazzo  ;  and 
it  was  in  Ihat  distinguished  seminary  of  learning  that  he 
formed  connexions  of  friendship  with  Pracastoro,  Rannusio,  the 
three  brothers  of  the  Torriani,  and  other  men  of  rank  and 
eminence,  which  continued  unbroken  throughout  the  rest  of 
his  life.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he  became  one  of  the  most 
able  and  active  supporters  of  the  academy  of  Aldo  Manuzio, 
and  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
authors,  several  of  whose  works  were  published  with  his  emen- 
dations and  notes,  in  a  more  correct  and  elegant  form  than 
they  had  before  appeared."®  It  was,  indeed,  chiefly  by  his 
exhortations  that  Aldo  was  induced,  amidst  all  the  calamities 
of  the  times,  to  persevere  in  his  useful  undertaking  ;  f  and 
the  obligations  which  this  great  scholar  and  eminent  artist 

*  Vulpias,  in  Vita  Naugerii. 

t  Aldi  £p.  ad  Naager.  Pindari  Ed.  prsf.  Yen.  1513. 
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owed  to  Navagero,  are  expressed  in  several  dedicatdry  epistles, 
addressed  to  him  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  that  eyinces  the 
deep  sense  which  Aldo  entertained  of  his  merits  and  his  ser- 
vices. An  infirm  state  of  health,  occasioned  hy  incessant  stndy, 
rendered  some  relaxation  necessary,  and  Navagero  therefore 
accompanied  his  great  patron  D'Alviano  to  his  academy  at 
Pordonone,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  once 
more  the  society  of  his  friend  Fracastoro,*"  and  where  he  some 
time  afterwards  delivered  public  instructions.  The  high  repu- 
tation which  he  had  now  acquired  induced  the  senate  to  recal 
him  to  Venice,  and  to  intrust  to  him  the  care  of  the  library  of 
cardinal  Bessarion,*  and  the  task  of  continuing  the  history  of 
the  republic  of  Venice,  from  the  termination  of  the  work  of  his 
preceptor  SabelKcus.  It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  the 
talents  of  Navagero  were  not  confined  to  the  study  of  literature, 
but  were  equally  calculated  for  the  service  of  his  country  in  the 
most  difficult  and  honourable  departments  of  the  state.  In 
the  year  1523,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I. 
was  made  prisoner,  he  was  dispatched  as  the  ambassador  of 
the  republic  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  Spain,  and  was 
absent  from  his  country  nearly  four  years.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Venice,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Francis  I.,  who 
then  held  his  court  at  Blois,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1529, 
being  then  only  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Of  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Navagero,  of  his  character  and  acquire- 
ments, and  of  the  fate  of  his  writings,  a  particular  account  is 
introduced  by  Fracastoro,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Morbis  contagi- 
osis  ;  "  which,  whilst  it  records  a  very  singular  medical  fact, 
confers  equal  honour  on  the  characters  of  both  these  illustrious 
scholars.  After  adverting  to  a  species  of  putrid  fever  which 
appeared  in  Italy  in  the  year  1505,  and  again  in  1528,  and 
which  was  attended  with  an  eruption  of  efflorescent  pustules, 
Fracastoro  observes,  that  many  persons  who  had  left  Italy  and 
travelled  into  countries  where  this  fever  was  not  before  known, 
had,  after  their  departure,  been  affected  by  it,  as  if  they  had 
before  received  the  infection  of  the  disease.  "This,"  says 
he,  "happened  to  Andrea  Navagero,    ambassador  from  the 

*  This  collection,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  library  of 
S.  Marco,  had  in  the  year  1468  been  presented  by  Bessaiion  to  the  YeuetiAiii 
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7«Bjeitiaiii?efiubtic  to  Francis  I.,^c^  diied  of  this  diseAae  n  a  efiWD- 
trjvhe^e  8U0ha«i(»nplaiiit  was  not  known  eren  by  name:  a  man 
4^  such  abilities  and  aequirauents,  daJiA  for  laaiiy  years  the 
Htarairy  wosild  has  not  sustained  so  great  a  loss  ;  for  not  ^y 
was  he  accomplished  in  every  branch  xd  useM  scieBee^  but 
highly  (qualified  for  the  serrice  of  his  Gowa^rj  in  the  ssost  im- 
portant concerns.  Amidst  the  most  immiinrait  dangers  of  the 
republic,  and  when  aM  Eiffope  was  aoabrcaled  in  war,  Naragero 
had  scarcdy  returned  from  his  embassy  to  the  emperor  Chailes 
y.y  by  whom  lie  was  highly  esteemed  £»r  Iom  distisiguislied 
yirtues,  than  fie  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Cbmieis  I.  The 
state  of  affairs  admitted  of  no  d^y.  The  emperor  was  expected 
to  arrive  in  Italy  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to^  renew  iJie 
war  ;  and  early  in  the  year  Nairagero  set  ooit  with  fatal  speed, 
by  post-horses,  for  France*  Soon  after  his  aniyal  at  Bkis, 
and  after  haying  had  a  few  interviews  iriik.  ^  king,. he  was, 
however,  seized  with  the  disorder  that  caatsed  his  deatibL ; 
an  eyent  ihat  occasioned  the  utmost  grief  to  all  men  of 
leamiogy  to  the  French  nation,  and  to  the  king  himself, 
who  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  literatnre,  and  who  gave 
directions  that  his  obsequies  i^(»ild  be  per^drmed  with 
great  pomp.  His  body  being  brought  to  Venaee,  as  he  had 
by  will  diceioted,  was  there  interred  with  bos  ancestors." — 
"  The  same  good  fortune  that  had  distinguished  his  public 
negotiations,  4id  not,  however^  attend  Nayagearo  in  his  doBaestic 
concerns.  Not«ithstandi«g  his  great  talents  and  great 
actiyity,  he  was  so  fully  oeeniffted  with  tiaa  ailTwrs  of  the  staie, 
that  hd  could  soareely  devote  Any  time  to  liia  stodies.  His 
correct  judgment  led  him  to  appreciate  wi^  severity  hk  Mm 
productions,  md  having  formed  an  idea  that  they  wete  net 
aufficientiy  revised  juai  polished  to  be  puJUisbed^  wcdnnt 
datr^ting  &omtlie  highr^putatiaa  wMch  he  hadobtaanedamuM^ 
the  laamed  oi  ahnoet  all  nations,  he  eonsnitted  all  tine^  wnlaags 
wluch  he  had  wiik  him  to  the  flameft.  Among  these  w«9e 
his  boQJks,  <  De  Venatione,'  or  on  hunting,  elegantly  written  in 
heroic  vierse,  in  cflan|)liiment  to  Bariolommeo  d'Almne ;  and 
another  work  which  I  have  seen,  '  l>e  Situ  Grins  ; '.  and  not 
to  dwell  upon  his  oration  to  the  memory  of  Catharina,  queen 
of  Cyprus,  daughter  of  the  senator  Marco  Cornaro,  and  other 
IMdeas  whidi  vese  then  destroyed,  how  i^all  we       -  -     * 


regret  the  loss^of  that  etxceUent  Ustoiy,  wluch  h»  had  wad&e- 
taken  at  the  re^pest  of  tl^  senate,  and  wbkh  ]ari»  had  with 
great  as&iduky  cooopleted,  from  the  arriml  «f  Charles  VIII.  in 
Italy  to  his  own  tiaaes?  For  this  we  must  aat,,  however, 
presume  to  hlsme  ^  author,  hut  zaust  aelowwledge  wUh  the 
poet,  that. 

Fate  ]»mIs  tha  wiBng,  diags  1J^'  lunRSliiig  oib 

The  fffations  of  Navagero  on  the  death  of  D'Altiano^  and 
of  the  doge  Loredano,  whioh  are  distinguished  hy  all  the 
heauty  of  antiquity,  and  a  few  poesas  which  were  privately 
copied  by  his  &iends»  and  may  he  considered  as  the  gl6aiaa«gs 
of  lus  funeral  pHe,  have,  however,  be^  puhMshed,  and  wi^ 
demonstrate  the  exalted  genius  and  great  learning  of  l^avagevo 
to  all  future  times. '*"2 

To  the  eredit  of  Navagero,  it  may  he,  with  truith,  ohserv€4, 
that  all  his  writings  are  pe^eetly  free  from  that  point  and 
antithesis  which  is  the  comnK»  subterfuge  of  inlerior  talenits, 
but  whieh  true  genius  spams  with  an  indignant  feeling,  ^t 
satisfied,  however,  wilh  the  eacani^  albrded  his  countrymen 
in  his  own  writings,  he  gave  a  strxkii^  proof  of  his  avession  to 
a  false  and  affected  taste,  by  annually  devoting  to  tiae  flames  a 
oopy  of  the  works  of  Martial  ;*  whom  he  {HX)bahly  considered 
as  the  chief  corrupter  of  that  classical  punty  whkh  distinguished 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age. 

From  the  great  names  of  Fraeastoro  and  Nav^g^x),  that 
<^  Mare-Antonio  Flaminio  ought  net  to  he  far  divided ;  net 
only  en  account  of  the  great  similarity  of  studies  and  oi  taste, 
but  ^the  uninterrupted  friendship  %Md.  afibetion  which  subsisted 
among  these  distingui^d  me»,  whom  posterUj  Q^ght  tfii  regard 
as  patterns  of  hum»an  excellenee.  The  £ftwily  nanfte  of  Flaminio 
was  Zarr4iihmi,  whidb  had  bemi  eschanged  by  his  fath^,  Gian- 
Antonio,  on  his  entering  into  a  literary  soeiety  at  Vemoe^  for 
that  of  Flaminio.  Gian-Antonio  was  himself  a  scholar  of 
acknowledged  merit,  and  a  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  different 
academies  of  Italy ;  but  altbough  he  has  left  favourable 
specimens  of  his  proficiency  both  in  prose  and  verse,^^^  his  pwn 

*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  230. 
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reputation  is  almost  lost  in  the  additional  lustre  which  he 
derives  from  that  of  his  son,  whose  honours  he  lived  many 
years  to  enjoy.  A  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
eentury,  Gian- Antonio  had  quitted  his  native  city  of  Imola,  and 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Serravalle,  where  Marc- Antonio  was 
bom,  in  the  year  1498.  Under  the  constant  care  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  father,  the  happy  disposition  and  docile  genius  of 
the  son  were  so  early  and  so  highly  cultivated,  that  when  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  father  determined  to  send 
him  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  supreme 
pontiff,  Leo  X.,  a  poem  exhorting  him  to  make  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  a  critical  work  under  the  title  of  "  Annotationum 
Sylv83.'*  On  this  occasion  Gian- Antonio  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  pope,  and  another  to  the  cardinal  Marco  Comaro ;  by 
whom,  and  by  the  cardinal  of  Aragon,  Marc- Antonio  was  intro- 
duced to  the  pontiff,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and 
listened  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  the  compositions  which  he 
read.  After  bestowing  on  Marc- Antonio  distinguished  proofs 
of  his  liberality,  he  sent  to  his  father  to  request  that  he  would 
permit  him  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  would  himself  provide 
him  with  suitable  instructors ;  but  Gian- Antonio,  who  appears 
to  have  attended  no  less  to  the  morals  than  to  the  literary 
acquirements  of  his  son,  probably  thought  him  too  young  to  be 
released  from  his  paternal  guidance,  and  it  is  certain,  that  on 
this  occasion  Marc- Antonio  did  not  long  reside  at  Rome.  He 
soon  afterwards,  however,  paid  another  visit  to  the  pontiff,  and 
was  received  by  him  at  his  villa  at  Malliana.  Leo  again  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  gratified  with  his  young  visitor,  and 
promised  to  remember  him  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Accord- 
ingly, soon  after  the  return  of  Leo  to  the  city,  he  sent  for 
Marc- Antonio,  and  rewarded  him  for  his  uncommon  talents  and 
early  acqidrements  with  that  liberality  which  he  always  showed 
towards  men  of  learning,  at  the  same  time  addressing  him  in 
the  language  of  the  poet, 

**  Macte  iiov4  virtute,  puer ;  sic  itur  ad  astra."* 

The  pontiff  was  also  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the 

^  To  this  qaotation  the  pope  added,  **  Video  enim  te  bievi  magnum  tibi 
nen  comparaturum,  ac  non  genitori,  et  generi  tuo  solum,  sed  et  toti  Itali» 
omuiiento  futumm.** 
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elegance  of  taste  displayed  by  Flaminio  was  accompanied  by 
an  equal  solidity  of  judgment ;  for  which  purpose  he  proposed 
to  him  several  questions,  which  he  debated  with  him  at  great 
length  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  cardinals.  In  the  course 
of  this  conversation  Flaminio  gave  such  proofs  of  his  good 
sense  and  penetration,  as  equally  surprised  and  delighted  all 
who  heard  him ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  cardinal  of 
Aragon  wrote  to  Gian- Antonio  Flaminio  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion. It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  elder 
Flaminio  that  his  son  should  return  to  him  at  Imola,  but  the 
kindness  and  honours  bestowed  on  Marc- Antonio  at  Rome, 
induced  his  father  to  grant  him  permission  to  remain  there  ; 
where,  by  the  directions  of  the  pope,  he  for  some  time  enjoyed 
the  society,  and  availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of  the 
celebrated  Raffaello  Brandolini.  This  indulgence  on  the  part 
of  his  father  afforded  Flaminio  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
excursion  to  Naples,  where  he  formed  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  Sanazzaro,  whom  he  always  highly  honoured,  and  which 
was  perhaps  the  principal  inducement  to  him  to  undertake  the 
journey."* 

In  the  year  1515,  Flaminio  accompanied  the  count  Baldassare 
Castiglione  to  Urbino,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  some 
months,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  that  accom- 
plished nobleman  for  his  amiable  qualities  and  great  endowments, 
but  particularly  for  his  early  and  astonishing  talents  for  Latin 
poetry."*  The  care  of  his  father  was  not,  however,  yet  with- 
drawn ;  towards  the  close  of  the  last-mentioned  year,  he  called 
his  son  from  Urbino  and  sent  him  to  Bologna,  to  attend  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  preparatory  to  his  making  choice  of  the 
profession  which  he  meant  to  adopt.  Nor  was  he  deterred 
from  this  measure  by  the  solicitations  of  Beroaldo,  who 
proposed,  on  the  part  of  Sadoleti,  to  associate  Marc-Antonio 
with  him  in  the  honourable  office  of  pontifical  secretary.  The 
refusal  of  so  respectable  and  advantageous  an  employment  for 
a  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  public  life  is  remarkable, 
and  might  induce  a  suspicion  that  either  the  father  or  the  son 
did  not  approve  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Roman 
court,  or  had  not  been  fully  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 

*  Tirab.  vii.  iii.  259. 
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jpontiff ;  a  suapidon  d»afc  may  perlu^  receive  sQsie  gontirmfttion 
bj  olraerving,  that  Mare-Aatom^  ha»  Bot,  thirongliont  all  Ids 
peetieaL  works,  iaUodueed  the  praises,  or  evea  the  name,  of 
Leo  X.  HoweTer  this  maj  be,  it  is  eertaia,  tkat  afifcer  bis 
leflidence  at  Bologna,  be  a^in  retuxned  to  Eoxue,  and  formed 
an  i&timaej  with  tbose  illufitrious  scholars  who  rendered  that 
city  thfr  eentve  of  literature  and  of  taste.  Without  devoting 
hiattelf  to  any  luerative  profession,,  be  for  some  years  attached 
jbinself  to  the  cardinal  de'  Sauli,  wbom  he  accompanied  on  a 
joomey  to  Geneva,  and  enjoyed  with  him  the  society  of  several 
«nuient  scb^dara,  who  formed  a  kind  of  acadeniy  at  bis  villa. 
After  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  Flaminio  resided  with  the 
psdiite  GUmmatteo  Gbiberti,  either  at  Padua  or  at  his  see  of 
Ter«na»  wbwe  be  seeuned  the  frienddiip  of  Fraoastoro  and 
Navarro ;  a  friendship  of  &e  most  dimnterested  and  affectionate 
kind,  as  appears  Iresa  many  passages  in  their  writings. 

AJbent  1^  close  of  the  year  1538,  Flaminio  was  induced,  by 
a  leng-contuMied  and  dangerous  indisposiiion,  to  pay  another 
Tvsk  to  Naplea,  where  he  remained  about  three  years,  and  by 
the  relaxation  which  he  obtained  from  his  studies,  and  the 
aJteaate  eojrt^yment  of  the  city  and  the  country,  recovered  his 
£M3ner  heakb.^^'  Whilst  at  Naples  he  was  appointed  to  ai^tend 
th»  eardanal  Contareni  to  the  congress  held  at  W<»ins  in  1540; 
but  bis  in£imiUes  would  not  permit  him  to  undertake  i^e 
journey.  On  quitting  Naples,  he  repaired  to  Yiterbo,  where 
the  cardinal  Reginald  Pole  then  resided  as  pontifical  legate, 
and  where  FlamiDio  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  inti- 
macy wiUk  that  prelate,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  munifieent  patronage  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time«  He 
also  aecompaiiied  the  cardinal  to  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which 
ihe  cardinal  was  a{^)^ted  to  preside  as  one  of  the  pontifical 
legates,  and  where  the  important  oiffioe  of  secretary  to  the 
council  was  oiered  to  Flaminio,  wbOn  by  bk  decHniag  it»  as 
well  as  by  other  parts  of  his  conduct  and  the  tenor  of  aosae  of 
baa  writings,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  he  was  inclined  towards 
ike  opinions  of  the  reformers.  This  imputation  has  occasioned 
eoneiderable  discussion  between  the  papal  and  protestant 
writers,  which  demonstrates,  at  least,  the  earnest  diesire  enter- 
tained by  each  of  the  contending  parties  to  rank  as  their 
adherent  a  man  so  distinguished  by  his  accomplishments,  and 
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vliQfla  Yurtve  ajui  piety  were  bo  kdB  ^oa^icnous  i^am  has 
talettts.^^*  Certain  it  is  ^toA  no  person  of  kis  time  eoiid£ttted 
JSL  SO  eminent  a  degree  tke  respeot  and  affeetioii  of  all  ilM»e 
yfho  ware  eafkaUe  of  appreoiatiog  real  merit,  and  tke  uateniij 
of  their  esteem  was  often  displayed  in  aots  of  kindnesA  wiaoeh 
did  espial  bonour  to  lus  paib'QDB  and  himmiL  Tke  itmportant 
henefiis  conferred  upoA  falm  by  the  eardinal  Aless^idro  FacMse, 
who  xestorod  to  luxn  Ida  paternad  iolieirkance,  <^  wiiifili  ko  had 
hoeoL  ivijuBtkly  d^[vrhred,  are  acknowledged  in  many  pajria  of  kas 
workjs.  The  eardinal  Ridolfo  Pio  £dso  k^eceased  kis  posaesskau, 
and  froBQL  i&e  cardinals  Sforza  and  Aeoolti  he  receive  sJiKittar 
mariES  of  attenlion  and  eofceem. 

Tke  death  of  Flanuaio,  wkiek  ha{^ned  at  Rcnne  in  tiue 
year  1550^,  oecasi^aiiod  tke  sineerest  grief  to  all  tke  frknds  of 
literature.  Of  the  nuimerotts  testimoniea  of  afibetien,  of  r«^eel, 
of  admiraticm,  and  of  grief,  which  w«re  powred  oul  ky  tke 
fickokffs  of  Italy  on  tkis  occasion,  many  have  keen  edleoted  by 
the  edknra  of  kis  woiks,  and  to  these  migiy  otiiers  mi^t  yet 
be  add^d  &0Ba  tke  writings  of  kis  eontemporariefi.  But  Ms 
own  pH>daetiM»  remain,  and  it  is  to  these  oidy  tkat  poBterity 
wUl  refiort  for  an  impurtial  estimate  of  his  merits.  Tke  ekief 
part  of  these  are  ecllected  in  eight  books  of  Latin  po«ms^  and 
consist  of  odes,  eck^es,  kymns,  elegies,  and  epistka  to  kis 
friends^  He  a^ears  nevor  to  have  kad  the  amMtioa  to  atAenf  t 
any  work  of  considerable  length ;  yet,  if  we  may  he  allowed,  to 
judge  fnuu  the  vigour  with  wkieh  he  always  airports  kimafiif, 
ke  might  witk  safety  hare  venftured  on  a  longer  flight.  It  is 
difficult  to  d^ermine  in  what  department  of  poetry  ke  aaost 
escels^  In  kis  odea  ke  has  canght  the  true  spirit  of  Haraee. 
His  elegies,  among  which  that  on  his  own  sickneas,  and  ^t 
on  kis  joucaey  to  Naples,  are  pre-eBBineiitiy  keaatiM,  may 
rank  witii  the  jxMust  Pushed  r^naias  of  TibnUos;  kixt,  if  a  pre- 
ference ke  due  to  any  part  of  his  writtags  abo^e  tke  rest,  it  nMjr 
perhaps  be  giv^en  to  kis  HmdeeaeyUahi  and  I^mhiag,  in  wkiek  ke 
displays  a  suaplicity  and  a  pathos  whtcJn  seem  lo  eskikiit  tJie 
real  character  of  his  mind.  li  is  in  these  pieces^  not  ike  ^old 
and  laboured  productions  of  the  head,  bat  written  warm  from 
the  heart  to  the  heart,  that  we  are  to  trace  that  a^Seetion  to  hb 
firi^ods,  that  gratitude  to  kis  ben^aetore^  that  emg^gmg  Um.- 
desaa^m  of  aeaftimfiat,  which  unitad  wiik  a  lirriy  fancy,  aad 
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exhibited  with  the  utmost  grace  and  elegance  of  expression, 
secured  to  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries, and  wiU  never  fail  to  conciliate  a  sincere  esteem  for 
his  memory  in  all  those  who  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  works."^ 

Among  the  particular  friends  of  Fracastoro,  Navagero,  and 
Flaminio,  many  of  whom  contributed  by  their  own  productions 
to  give  additional  lustre  to  the  literature  of  the  age,  may  be 
enumerated  the  three  brothers  of  the  Capilupi,  Lelio,  Ippolito, 
and  Camillo,  of  Mantua,  all  of  whom  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  talents  for  Latin  poetry,  no  less  than  by  their  various 
other  accomplishments  ;"■  Trifone  Benzio,  of  Assisi,  an  Italian 
poet,  who,  by  the  elegance  of  his  writings,  and  the  philosophic 
firmness  of  his  mind,  alleviated  the  misfortune  of  his  personal 
defects  ;"'  Achille  Bocchi,  called  Philerote,  deeply  skilled  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  well  known  by  his  elegant 
book  of  symbols,*^  and  by  his  other  poems  ;  Gabriello  Faerno, 
whose  Latin  fables  sxe  written  with  such  classical  purity,  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  he  had  discovered  and  frau- 
dulently availed  himself  of  some  of  the  unpublished  works  of 
PhsBdrus ;  Onorato  Fascitilli,"^  and  Basilic  Zanchi,*^  two  Latin 
poets,  whose  writings  are  deservedly  ranked  among  the  best 
productions  of  the  age  ;  Benedetto  Lampridio,  no  less  to  be 
esteemed  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  lite- 
rature, as  an  excellent  preceptor,  than  for  his  Latin  poems,  in 
which  he  is  considered  as  the  first  who  emulated  with  any  degree 
of  success  the  flights  of  Pindar ;  Adamo  Fumani,  of  whom 
many  productions  remain,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  and 
whose  poem  on  the  rules  of  logic,  in  ^Ye  books,  is  mentioned  by 
Tiraboschi  in  terms  of  the  highest  applause ;  and  the  three 
brothers  of  the  Torriani,  who,  although  not  celebrated  by  their 
own  writings,  were  eminent  promoters  of  literature,  and  main- 
t^ed  a  strict  intimacy  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  the  time. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  characters  of  the  illustrious  scholars 
before  mentioned,  and  particularly  of  Fracastoro,  Flaminio, 
Navagero,  and  Vida,  to  close  this  brief  account,  without  advert- 
ing to  some  circumstances  which  apply  to  them  in  conmion,  and 
which  confer  the  highest  honour  on  their  memory.  Although 
they  devoted  their  tsdents  to  the  cultivation  of  the  same  depart 
ment  of  literature,  yet  so  far  were  they  from  being  tainted  in 
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the  slightest  degree  vitb  that  enyy  which  has  too  often  infected 
men  of  learning,  and  led  them  to  regard  the  productions  of  their 
contemporaries  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  that  they  not  only  passed 
their  liyes  in  habits  of  the  strictest  friendship,  but  adnured  and 
enjoyed  the  literary  productions  of  each  other,  with  a  warmth 
and  a  sincerity  which  were  at  once  a  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  their  judgment,  and  of  the  liberality  of  their  minds.  This 
admiration  they  were  not  more  ready  to  feel  than  to  express  ; 
and  their  works  abound  with  passages  devoted  to  the  comme- 
moration of  their  friendship,  and  to  the  mutual  commendation 
of  their  talents  and  writings.  This  example  extended  to  their 
contemporaries,  and  humanised  and  improved  the  character  of 
the  age  ;  insomuch  that  the  scholars  of  the  time  of  Leo  X.  were 
not  more  superior  to  those  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  pro- 
ficiency made  in  liberal  studies,  than  in  the  urbanity  of  their 
manners,  the  candour  of  their  judgment,  and  the  generous  desire 
of  promoting  the  literary  reputation  of  each  other.  Hence,  it 
is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  these  authors  have  never  dipped 
their  pens  in  the  gall  of  satire,  or  degraded  their  genius  by 
combining  its  efforts  with  those  of  malignity,  of  jealousy,  of 
arrogance,  or  of  spleen.  Not  confining  their  talents  to  the 
cloistered  recesses  of  learned  indolence,  they  obtained  by  their 
conduct  in  public  life  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  whilst  their  hours  of  leisure  were  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  severer  sciences,  and  enlivened  by  those  poetical 
effusions  to  which  they  are  now  indebted  for  the  chief  part  of 
their  fame.  The  intrinsic  merit  and  classical  purity  of  their 
writings  are  rendered  yet  more  estimable  by  the  strict  attention 
to  decency  and  moral  propriety  which  they  imiformly  display  ; 
and  which,  added  to  the  consideration  of  the  ease  and  simpli- 
city with  which  they  are  written,  might  justly  entitle  them  to  a 
preference,  even  to  the  remains  of  many  of  the  ancient  authors, 
in  promoting  the  education  of  youth.  . 

In  no  part  of  Italy,  however,  was  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetry  attended  to  with  such  assiduity  as  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
to  which  place  almost  all  the  learned  men  from  every  part  of 
Europe  occasionally  resorted,  and  where  many  of  them  fixed 
their  constant  residence.  Among  those  who  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  we  may  particularly  distinguish  Guido  Postumo 
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Siivvstri  of  Pesaro ;  who  was  bom  in  thut  citf,  of  a  noble  ^rm* 
resectable  family,  in  tho  year  1479.  Hia  ffttbier,  Crmdo  Slil- 
y&sbdy  having  died  before  the  birth  of  his  s(»i>  hia  mo^k^er^gM^ 
to  her  offspnng  die  appellation  of  her  deceased  htisbaaid,  Trvbk 
the  addition  of  ^at  of  Post»mo.  His  early  edueadoa  w«ff 
sc^erintended  by  Oiian-Francesco  Superchio,  Propo84»  of  tbe 
cn^hedral  of  Pesaro,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Philonnne^,*' 
and  by  CrabrieL  Foschi,  afterwards  appointed  by  Jtifi»B  II. 
aidsbi^op  of  Dnrazzo.  He  then  r^aired  to  the  aeademy^if 
Padua,  where,  haying  pursued  has  studies  dxxring  two  yeai^s,  he 
masTied,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteexi,  a  ludy  <o^  wlvdtti  be  was 
deeply  a&amoured,  and  whom  he  has  fracfueatdiy  -^^miiwi  m 
his  writings  under  the  name  of  Fmmia.  Tise  dmith  of  ham 
bdmred  eonsort,  whieh  happened  within  1^  short  spuee  of  ilirto 
yeaars  after  her  marriage,  whilst  it  appears  to  hove  aiS^voled 
ham  with  sincere  marow,  sfibrded  him  an  addil»on%il  topie  for 
the  exercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  He  now  quitted  th<e  city 
of  Padua  and  engaged  in  the  s^-vice  of  Giov-anni  Sforzsa,  \mk 
of  Pesaro,  on  whose  behalf  he  interested  himself  with  great 
warmtiii  when  that  prince  was  attacked  by  Caesar  Borgi*.  On 
this  occasion,  Postumo  expressed  his  resentment  against  ^i/e 
fraiily  t)f  Borgm  in  some  sarcastic  T«rses  ;  in  eea»equi«»e  of 
which  he  was  soon  afterwards  depriTed  of  his  possessions,  and 
might  have  considered  himsdf  as  sufficiently  fortunate  in 
having  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  effects  6S  their  res^rin 
mnnt«^  On  his  expulsion  from  his  natire  place,  he  rehired 
to  Modena,  whei»  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  yotrag 
nchtes  of  the  &mily  of  Ea&go^e,  the  sons  of  ^aazea,  daoghter 
of  GMnraoniBenlivoglhs  of  Bologna;  and  by  her  reoommeoNbAien 
he  was  nominsted  aa  one  of  the  professiors  of  the  o^^ehrateii 
a«BiiieBiy  of  Bdbg&a,  from  wh^noe  he  wa»,  how«^r,  boob 
afterwards  expelkd,  in  coa«equenoe  of  the  dissensions  betwe^i 
the  family  of  Bentivoglio  and  the  pontiff,  Jcditts  IL  H«,ving 
taken  an  active  part  in  ihe  wars  which  desolated  Italy,  and  in 
whteh  he  obtained  great  credit  by  his  military  taknts,  he  was, 
in  the  year  1510,  whilst  commanding  a  troop  of  B^o^nese  in 
the  aervwe  of  the  Bentivoli,  made  prisoner  by  the  p«pal  tiwpa^ 

*  Aixdi(nr<«f  tke  (XRgnifedatorjrvbnieB  to  LeaX.    V^mnte,  ^. i.<:luip.  i* 
aodciiupkjc* 
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and  eimmitted  by  Jolioft  II.  to  elose  tem&wsm&si.  A&  Fmtm» 
had  ^ug  been  the  aTOwed  adversary  of  tbe  Bomwn  see,  aod 
bad  attacked  the  character  af  the  pontiff  im  his  wriiii^s,  h» 
cttieeired  faim»eif  on  this  occasion  to  be  m  great  dst^ta*,  asd 
endeavovred  to  mitigaite  the  anger  of  the  pope  in  a  sappiieiiitory 
elegfiae  poem  which  yet  remame,  and  wMch  probably  ebtanaed 
hiiB  his  liberty. 

From  this  time  the  life  of  Postwuo  a^ears  to  haw  beeft 
lamre  tranqxiil.  Having  tiKroughmit  the  whole  emne  ef  h» 
stwiaes  panl  particular  attention  to  xaediciBie,  he  ira»,  in  the 
yvor  IdlO,  appemted  by  the  duke  ef  Ferrara,  professor  «£  tkat 
seieniee  aisd  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Ferrasa,  where 
he  nennaiMed  «bout  mx  yeara.  This  Ataaitioa  he  prdbaMy 
qwtted  !fer  ti>e  porpoBe  of  snp«sri»teiH&ig  tJse  -edneatvon  ef 
Gsadnhaldoty  the  infant  sen  ef  Franceaeo  Maiia,  doke  of  Uihna; 
as  it  appears,  that  on  the  attack  made  upon  the  territoPBes  4if 
thait  ptiaee  by  Lee  JS[»,  Fostame  wsas  sent  with  his  jtnung  Ais^ge 
to  the  fortress  of  S.  Leoy  as  to  a  place  of  perfect  aocfety.  Of 
thae  fortreos  iit  has  been  suggested  tibat  Postomo  heid  the  «hief 
c(KBiOMUDd,  when  it  was  enured  in  the  year  1517,  by  the  joint 
eAffta  of  the  pontifical  and  Flor^itine  troope  ;  bat  of  this  the 
evid^ioe  is  too  slight  tK>  be  rehed  on.  It  is,  hoiW»»cr,  highly 
jn^bable  tkst  be  was  here  made  a  prisoner,  since  we  find  him 
in  the  same  year  at  Rome  ;  but  in  whatever  character  he  first 
made  his  appeotance  there,  it  is  ecartain  that  he  wus  treated  by 
Leo  X.  wi&  partievher  attention  and  kindness,  which  he  has 
eadeavourod  to  repay  by  recording  the  praises  of  that  pontiff 
in  many  parts  of  bis  woiks.  Among  these  comnEieDdatory 
pieces,  the  elegiac  poem  in  which  he  compwres  the  happiness 
eii^oyed  under  the  pontificate  of  Lee  X.  with  the  wretf^ed 
state  of  Italy  under  his  predeee8s(»«,  Alexander  VI.  and 
Jidios  11. ,  is  dieserving  of  patrticnlar  notice.  By  ^e  gesxapo&Ay 
of  Lee  X.  Postumo  was  esaMed  to  restore  Ms  foxnily  maasien 
at  Pesaro  to  its  ioitmeT  ^lendour ;  a  circumeptance  which  he 
has  not  failed  to  record  in  his  writings.*  In  the  amxiseaM&Dts 
of  the  chase,  of  which  Lee  so  eagerly  partook,  Postmnio  was 
his  freqisent  associate,  and  one  of  the  most  finished  poems  oE 
this  author  is  devoted  to  eoosunensorate  the  varms  incidents 

^  @4ikd  Fomsm  Sthevtn,  Meg.  Hb.  i,  p«  7.     E^  Botwn.  1594. 
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which  attended  an  excursion  made  by  the  pontiff  to  his  villa  at 
Palo,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  this  amusement,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
the  prelates  and  nobles  of  his  court.  The  tranquillity  and 
happiness  which  Postumo  now  enjoyed,  were,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  which  some  of  his 
contemporaries  attributed  to  the  luxurious  banquets  of  which 
he  partook  in  the  pontifical  palace,  but  which  others  have 
supposed  to  have  been  the  efiects  of  his  military  fatigues,  on 
a  constitution  naturally  weak.  In  hopes  of  deriving  some 
advantage  from  change  of  air,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant  vUla 
of  Capranica,  in  company  with  his  former  pupil,  the  cardinal 
Ercole  Rangone,  whence  he  addressed  to  Leo  X.  an  elegiac 
poem  which  is  conjectured  to  be  the  last  of  his  productions ;  as 
he  died  at  this  place  only  a  short  time  before  the  pontiff,  in  the 
year  1521."*  - 

Of  the  merit  of  the  writings  of  Postumo  very  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  That  they  are  to  be  ranked 
with  the  polished  productions  of  Fracastoro,  of  Vida,  and  of 
Flaminio,  cannot  indeed  be  asserted ;  but  they  frequently 
exhibit  passages  of  considerable  merit,  and  are,  on  the  presexrt 
occasion,  entitled  to  particular  notice,  as  having  preserved  to 
us  many  circumstances  of  the  private  life  and  character  of 
Leo  X. 

Among  those  who  contributed  by  their  wit  and  vivacity  to 
the  amusement  of  the  pontiff  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  was 
Giovanni  Mozzarello,  a  native  of  Mantua ;  but  Leo  had 
sufficient  discernment  to  perceive  that  Mozzarello,  although 
very  young,  possessed  superior  talents,  which,  amidst  fis 
apparent  negligence,  he  had  cultivated  with  uncommon  applica- 
tion. By  his  cheerful  and  friendly  disposition,  and  the  facility 
and  elegance  which  he  displayed  both  in  his  Latin  and  Italian 
vnritings,  he  conciliated  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  of 
almost  all  the  distinguished  scholars  who  then  adorned  the 
Eoman  court.  *  After  having  for  some  time  observed  his 
character  and  experienced  his  attachment,  Leo  removed  him 
from  the  dissipation  of  the  city,  and  appointed  him  governor  of 
the  fortress  of  Mondaino,t  the  income  of  which  office  afforded 

*  Bembo,  £p.  Fam.  lib.  v.  ep.  vii.    f  Or  Mvndolfo^  as  suggeBted  by  Bossi. 
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Ikim  an  ample  competency,  with  sufficient  leisure  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  In  this  situation  he  undertook  an 
epic  poem  entitled  "Porsenna,"  which  he  was  prohably 
prevented  from  terminating  by  an  untimely  and  calamitous 
death ;  haying  been  found,  after  he  had  been  sought  for  in 
vain  upwards  of  a  month,  suffocated  with  his  mule,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well ;  a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the 
suspicions  before  entertained,  that  his  death  was  occasioned 
by  the  barbarity  and  resentment  of  those  persons  over  whom 
he  was  appointed  to  preside.  This  event  affected  his  nume- 
rous friends  with  real  sorrow ;  and  Bembo,  in  particular,  has» 
in  several  letters  to  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  kmiented  his  fate 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection  and  the  sincerest  regret. 
Under  the  name  of  Mutius  AreliuSy  by  which  he  chose  to  d^- 
tinguish  himself,  Mozzarello  produced  several  works,  some  i)f 
which  are  yet  preserved  in  the  Italian  libraries,*  whilst  otb6rs, 
as  well  Latin  as  Italian,  have  been  published  in  diffjji'ent 
collections,  and  are  entitled  to  no  inconsiderable  sha^e  of 
approbation,  t 

The  efforts  of  the  Italian  Improwisatori  were  emula^  by 
the  extemporary  recitations  of  the  Latin  poets  ;  and  wlen  Leo 
was  not  detained  by  the  correct  and  classical  productions  of 
Vida,  of  Bembo,  of  Fracastoro,  or  of  Flaminio,  he  mi^t  listen 
with  satisfaction  to  the  spontaneous  efi^ons  of  Bra^dolini,  of 
Morone,  or  of  Quemo,  who  often  attended  him  <(uring  his 
convivial  entertainments  and  poured  out  their  verfi|6s  on  such 
subjects  as  the  occasion  supplied,  or  were  sugges/bd.to  them 
by  the  pontiff ;  who  hesitated  not  at  some  times  ,io  lay  aside 
his  dignity  and  take  a  part  himself  in  the  en^rtainment."^ 
Nor  ought  we  to  conclude,  as  it  has  too  ^erally  been 
supposed,  that  these  were  always  the  illiterate/efforts  of  men 
without  talents  and  without  education.  Although  recited 
extempore,  it  was  required  by  the  pontiff  that  ihe  verse  should 
not  only  be  applicable,  but  correct,  and  Brandolini  has  in 
particular  left  several  works,  which  prove  hinz  to  have  been  a 
man  of  real  learning.^***  To  the  favours  conferred  upon  him 
at  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.,  in  the  year  1#5,  we  have  before 

*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  233. 

t  Ariosto  enumeratee  him  among  the  great  schoUn  of  the  age.  Orl.  For. 
cant.  42,  st.  87. 
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had  oecaskm  to  refer,*  and  he  appears  t»  faave  irtiacliAd  lum- 
8elf  t«  itbe  cardinal  Gioranm  de'  Mediei  before  his  eletatioR  4o 
the  poBtifieate.^^  Boon  afber  that  event  Bia&dolisi  took  up 
Ma  reaidenee  at  Borne,  where  he  had  apartments  allotted  haaoi 
in  the  pon^cai  pakee,  and  acqnxred  in  an  emment  degree 
the  favour  and  friendship  of  the  pope.^  These  <)h%a^i«is 
he  has  in  some  degree  repaid  in  his  elegant  dialogue  entitled 
*'  Leo,"  to  which  we  have  had  freqn^it  ooeamon  to  refer  in 
<he  colore  of  the  prasent  work,t  and  where  the  author  has 
preaerred  many  oiuioaB  pardeulars  inspecting  that  pontiff,  ajid 
thrown  considerable  li^t  on  tiie  general  historj  of  the  times. 

Andrea  Marocie^  ascrther  favourite  attendant  of  Leo  X.,  was  a 
oative  ctf  Bteseia,  and  had  passed  some  part  of  his  youth  in  the 
«oiirt  of  Ferrm'a,  under  the  protection  of  the  cardinal  If^Iito 
d'Este.  On  the  joamej  which  the  eordUnal  undertook  into 
H^gaiy,  Marone  expressed  a  desire  of  aoeompanyiag  him, 
anl.  on  his  beif^  refssed,  ^Ued  Ferrara  aisd  repaired  to  the 
eomt  of  Eome.l  The  facility  aad  promptitede  wath  which 
Marine  expressed  himself  in  Latin  verse  on  any  sahjeot  that 
eould  be  proposed  to  him,  surprised  and  delighted  all  his 
auditors.  His  recitals  were  accompanied  by  the  mnsic  of  his 
viol,  aid  as  he  proceeded  he  seemed  oontiniuJly  to  inwove  in 
fao3ity,^gance,  enthusiasm,  and  iai^ention.  The  fire  of  his 
eyes,  th^  expression  of  his  oountenanee,  the  rising  of  his  veins, 
all  bespdce  the  emotions  wiUi  which  he  was  agitated,  jmd  kept 
his  hearers  in  suspeiwe  and  astoniskmenit.  Having  been 
desired,  at  a  solemn  entertainment  given  by  the  pontiff  to 
Bef«ral  of  vhe  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers,  to  deliver  extem- 
pore verses  m  the  l«^e  which  was  then  foniring  against  the 
TTurks,  he  acquitted  himseHf  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the 
ap)lause  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  the  pope  immediately 
afterwards  pieeented  him  with  a  benefce  in  ^e  diocese  of 
Capua.  On  tAe  c^ebralion  of  the  feast  of  Cosmo  and  Damiano, 
the  tutelar  saints  of  the  family  of  Medici,  a  subject  was 
proposed  by  the  pope,  on  which  all  those  who  aspired  to 
the  character  of  extempore  Latin  poets  were  to  display  their 

*  Vol.  i.  chap.  iv. 

+  This  work  was  preBcrved  in  MS.  until  the  year  1753,  when  it  was 
imUMied  at  Yenfee,  hy  FnocMeo  Fogliazzi,  aceompaaied  hj  a  life  of  the 
author,  and  copious  notes.  X  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  211. 
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talents,  and  ccaitend  for  8i:^iioritj.  N4ytwithakaii^Kiig  iiMAj 
learned  oompetitars  appeared,  ih^  prize  waa  a^vdged  to 
Marone ;  but  the  oireumBtaBee  that  oonferred  on  Um  the 
highest  hcmour  waa,  that  on  this  ocea^n  BnuidoJitti  was  me 
of  his  unsuocessful  rivala.*  Of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Mawne 
rerj  few  specdmens  haw  been  preserved^*^'  but  the  eomineai- 
ations  bestowed  upon  his  extemporary  e&unons  by  Jmus, 
Yalerianusy  and  othe^rs,  may  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  proof 
of  his  extraordinary  endowxnents,  and  of  the  wonderful  effects 
which  they  were  aoGustomed  to  produee  upon  the  learned 
audience  by  which  he  was  generally  surrounded. 

The  arch-poet,   CamittQ  Qu^mo,  was  ako  an  extempore 
reciter  of  Latin  veroe,  and  his  talents  m  this  department  haiFe 
met  with  high  c(»nmendation  from  some  of  his  ooBitcniponuiea ; 
whilst  others  haye  attributed  the  applftuaes  whidi  he  receiyed 
rather  to  his  ui^ushing  aasuranee  iham  to  his-  extraiordmary 
merits.!     On  the  first  arriyal  of  Quemo  at  Rndo,  he  brought 
with  him  from  Monopgii,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  wlUch 
place  he  was  a  native,  an  epic  poem>  entitled  <<  Alexiaa,"  «ai- 
fiisting  of  twenty  thousand  yerses.    With  this  and  his  lyre  he 
presented  himself  at  the  literary  meetings  of  the  Bamm 
scholars,  who  soon  perceiyed  ^at  he  was  well  qualified  to  aiiord 
them  a  rich  fund  of  entertainment.    A  day  was  a|f  ointed  on 
which  Quemo  should  recite  his  poem,  for  which  purpose  his 
Auditors  repaii-ed  to  a  small  island  in  ike  Tiber.     Here  he 
alternately  drank  and  sang,  and  after  he  had  pieved  himaelf 
equally  qualified  for  either  of  these  tasks,  a  orown  of  a  new 
kind  was  prepared  for  him,  interwoyen  with  the  le«res  <^  vine, 
of  cabbage,  and  of  laurel,  which  was  immediately  placed  on 
his  head,  and  he  was  saluted  by  his  companions  with  the 
title  of  ArcM-poeta,^^    This  inoidmt  soon  reached  4^e  ears  of 
the  pontiff,  who  was  highly  delighted  with  it,  and  desired  ^t 
the  arch-poet  might  be  introduced  to  faim  without  delay.    From 
this  time  ne  became  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  ccmyiyial  enter- 
tainments of  the  pc^,  who  usually  s«it  him  a  pc0*tien  from  his 
table,  which  he  consumed  with  a  rQf$ckj  equal  to  that  of  the 
heroes  of  Homer ;  but  the  wine  was  brou^t  to  htm  only  on 

•  FofpliMzi,  in  Vita  E«|ib:  BsandoM,  pu  48. 
t  Qyraldi  de  Poet,  moruin  t«i»p. 
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the  condition  of  his  reciting  a  certain  number  of  stanzas,  and 
if  he  made  an  error,  either  in  sense  or  in  measure,  it  was  mixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  water.  *^*  On  some  occasions  Leo  is 
said  to  haye  amused  himself  with  replying  to  Quemo.  Of  this, 
instances  have  been  preserved,  which,  if  authentic,  sufficiently 
show,  that  in  the  extempore  recitation  of  Latin  verse,  the 
pontiff  possessed  a  facility  not  inferior  to  that,  with  the  display 
of  which  in  others  he  was  himself  so  highly  delighted."^ 

In  the  same  class  with  Querno  may  be  placed  Giovanni 
Gazoldo  and  Girolamo  Britonio,  both  of  whom  aspired  to  the 
character  of  extemporary  Latin  poets,  and  if  they  failed  in 
obtaining  the  applause,  frequently  provoked  the  laughter  of  the 
pope  and  his  attendants.  These  exhibitions  were,  however, 
carried  sometimes  beyond  the  bounds  of  jocularity.  Gazoldo  is 
said  to  have  received  a  reward  for  his  bad  verses  in  a  serious 
bastinado,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  orders  of  the  supreme 
pontiff,  and  the  arch-poet  was  so  disfigured  by  a  wound  given 
him  in  the  face,  by  some  person  who  had  taken  offence  at  his 
intemperance  and  gluttony,  that  he  was  deterred  from  attending 
the  banquets  of  the  pontiff  so  frequently  as  he  had  before  been 
accustomed  to  do.  Several  other  persons  are  mentioned  by 
Jovius  as  having  contributed  to  the  hilarity  of  the  pontiff  in 
his  festive  hours,  among  whom  was  Giovan-Francesco,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Poggio  Bracciolini.  They  were,  however,  more 
distinguished  by  their  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
than  by  their  intellectual  endowments  ;  and  the  frugal  Batavian, 
Adrian  VI.,  who,  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  circum- 
stances, succeeded  Leo  X.  in  the  pontifical  chair,  was  astonished 
at  the  luxury  of  his  predecessor,  and  particularly  at  the 
expenses  incurred  in  peacock  sausages,  which  seem  to  have 
been  a  favourite  dish  with  these  voracious  frequenters  of  the 
pontificiol  table. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  folly  and  of  absurdity 
is  preserved  to  us  in  the  account  given  of  Baraballo,  abate  of 
Gaeta,  one  of  that  unfortunate  but  numerous  class,  who,  with- 
out the  talent,  possess  the  inclination  for  poetry,  and  who,  like 
the  rest  of  his  brethren,  was  perfectly  insensible  of  his  own 
defects.  The  commendations  ironically  bestowed  on  his  absurd 
productions  had,  however,  raised  him  to  such  importance  in  his 
own  opinion,  that  he  thought  himself  another  Petrarca,  and  like 
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liim  aspired  to  the  honour  of  being  crowned  in  the  capitol. 
This  afforded  too  favourable  an  qjportunity  for  amusement  to 
be  neglected  by  the  pontiff  and  his  attendants  ;  and  the  festival 
of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  for 
gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  poet.  In  order  to  add  to  the 
ridicule,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  elephant,  which  had  lately 
been  presented  to  the  pontiff  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  should  be 
brought  out  and  splendidly  decorated,  and  that  Baraballo, 
arrayed  in  the  triumphal  habit  of  a  Roman  conqueror,  should 
mount  it,  and  be  conveyed  in  triumph  to  the  capitol.  The 
preparations  on  this  occasion  were  highly  splendid  and  expensive ; 
but,  before  they  were  completed,  a  deputation  arrived  from 
Gaeta,  where  the  relations  of  Baraballo  held  a  respectable  rank, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  him  from  rendering  himself  an 
object  of  laughter  to  the  whole  city.  Baraballo,  however, 
construed  their  kindness  into  an  illiberal  jealousy  of  his  good 
fortune,  in  having  obtained  the  favour  of  the  pontiff,  and  dis- 
missed them  with  reproaches  and  anger.  Having  then  recited 
several  of  his  poems,  replete  with  the  most  ridiculous  absurdi- 
ties, until  his  hearers  were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their 
gravity,  he  was  brought  to  the  area  of  the  Vatican,  where  he 
mounted  the  elephant,  and  proceeded  in  great  state  through  the 
streets,  amidst  the  confused  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace.  "  I  should  scarcely  have 
believed,"  says  Jovius,*  "  unless  I  had  myself  been  present  at 
the  sight,  that  a  man  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  of  an 
honourable  family,  and  venerable  by  his  stature  and  his  grey 
hairs,  should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  decorated  with  the 
togapalmdta  and  the  latum  clavum  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
bedecked  with  gold  and  purple,  to  be  led  in  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession before  the  public,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets."  His 
triumph  was  not,  however,  of  long  continuance.  On  arriving  at 
the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo,  the  sagacious  quadruped  refused  to 
contribute  any  longer  to  the  ungenerous  mirth  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  hero  of  the  day  was  glad  to  descend  in  safety  from  his 
exalted  station.^'^  The  remembrance  of  this  important  incident 
was,  by  the  orders  of  the  pope,  perpetuated  by  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture in  wood,t  which  yet  remains  upon  the  door  of  one  of  the 
inner  chambers  in  the  Vatican. 

*  Joy.  in  Vita  Leon.  lib.  iv.  p.  85.    f  By  Gian  Barile.  Vasari,  torn.  ii.  p.  120 
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Among  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  on^  of  the  most  dntin- 
gnished  patrons  of  learned  men  was  a  noMe  and  opciient  German, 
named  GioTanni  Gorino,  or,  as  he  was  usually  denominated, 
JTanns  Corjcius,  who,  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  held  die 
office  of  a  judge  in  the  civil  concerns  of  the  city.  For  ser^tJ 
years  the  hrause  and  gardens  of  Corycius  were  the  usual  resort 
of  the  Roman  academicians.  On  tlie  JEeast  day  of  S.  Anna,  his 
tutelary  saint,  he  was  aoeustomed  to  pravide  a  spleiid^  enter* 
tainment,  which  was  attended  hy  the  most  aocompUsiied  schobm 
and  respectable  inhabitants  df  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  and 
afforded  a  feTourable  (^ortunity  for  ^^tose  literary  contests  and 
exhibitions  which  gave  additional  vfgonr  to  these  studies.  The 
liberaBty  of  Oorycius  was  repaid  by  the  commesdaAions  of  hi» 
learned  fnends,  many  ef  whem  have  pe^etuated  his  nawe  in 
their  verses.  About  the  year  1514,  he  erected^  at  his  own 
expense,  in  the  chtmsh  of  S.  Agostino  at  Rome,  a  miaguficent 
&mily  chapel,  in  which  he  placed  a  beautifai  piece  of  sculpture^ 
the  workmanship  of  Andrea  Oontncci  del  Monte  Sansovino, 
reprasentifig  the  infant  Jesus  with  the  Virgin  and  S.  Anna* 
^these  Agures,  although  aQ  formed  fh>m  one  block  of  marble, 
were  neaiiy  Ihe  size  of  life,  and  are  ment»med  by  the  historian 
of  the  arts  as  one  of  i^  finest  productions  of  the  times.*  On 
this  occasion  the-  learned  friemh  of  Coryciirs  vied  with  each 
other  in  paying  n  tribute  of  respect  to  his  muniicenee,  his 
piety,  and  Ins  taste  ;  and  the  numerous  composkimis  to  which 
this  incident  gave  rise  may  be  considered  as  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  proficiency  which  had  been  made  in  die  cultivation 
of  Latin  poetry  within  the  city  of  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  contributors  to  the  shrine  of  S. 
Anna,  was  Kagio  Pafiai,  a  native  of  Salnna,  who  assumed  tho 
academic  name  of  Blosius  Palkdiuis,  by  winch  he  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  writnigs  of  his  eont^nporaries.^^  In  the 
year  1516,  he  had  the  hovioar  of  being  admitted  a  Roman 
citizen  by  a  public  deerree.  This  aceompiished  scholar  was  no 
less  distinguished  by  his  hospitality  than  by  hts  taleHfcs>  and  his 
house  and  gardens  are  also  cdielmited  as  having  fiwquently 
Afibrded  a  plaee  of  assembly  and  entertainment  for  his  Hterary 
ftiendis.     After  having  been  one  of  the  printapal  omsraeats  a£ 

*  Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
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the  Roman  academj  durkig  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  he  rose 
to  considerable  eminence  in  the  state,  and  filled  the  office  of 
pontifical  secretary  to  Cleioent  VII.  and  Pad.  III.,  by  the 
latter  of  wliMa  his  MrvieeB  were  rewarded  by  ihe  presentation 
to  the  bishopric  of  Foiigno.  To  Palladins  we  are  indebted  for 
the  publication  of  l^e  poems  addressed  to  Corycius,  which  the 
latter  had  carefolly  preserved,  but  which  he  justly  conceived 
would  subject  him  to  the  ia^utalion  «f  vanity,  i£  he  were  to 
commit  them  te  the  press.  Tke  solicitations  cf  PaUadius  at 
length  removed  his  objections,  and  they  made  their  appearance 
in  the  year  1524,  in  an  elegant  volume,  now  of  extreme  rarity, 
entitled  "  Corycka&a»"  ^^  This  collection  eoAtains,  besides 
several  anonymous  piecies,  a  specimen  of  the  productions  of  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  Latin  poets,  who  were  then 
found  within  the  limits  of  Eome,  and  many  of  wh<Kn  yet  hold  a 
high  rank  in  the  anDials  of  lea«iing.^^*  It  afipears  to  have  been 
usual  to  present  ihe&e  ^eees  as  votive  gi^  at  the  altar  of 
S.  Anna,  but  the  offerings  became  so  numerous,  that  Corycius 
was  at  length  obliged  to  close  the  doors  of  his  chapel,  and  to 
terminate  this  more  than  half  idolatfoiis  worship. 

The  collection  of  the  ^'Ckvydama  "  is  terminated  by  a  poem 
of  Francesco  Arsiffi,  entitled  **  Be  Poetis  XJrbanis,"  which 
celebrates  the  names,  and  characterises  the  works  of  a  great 
number  of  Latin  poets  resident  at  Eoaaae  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
Its  author  was  a  native  of  SimgagHa,  and  was  of  a  respectable 
family,  his-  brother  Paolo  having  been  deputed  by  his  country- 
men to  congratulate  Lorenzo  de'  MecKci,  duke  of  Urbino,  on 
his  acquisition  of  that  state.  After  having  finished  his  studies 
at  Padua,  and  devoted  hioiseif  t9  the  practice  of  medicine, 
Francesco  took. up  his  residence  at  Rome.^^^  He  appears, 
however,  neither  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  pontiff,  nor  to^ 
have  obtained  his  friendship;  as  a  reason  for  which,  it  haa 
been  said  that  he  was  too  fond  of  his  own  liberty  to  attend  on 
flje  court,  and  fhat  the  court  therefore  peglected  or  forgot  him. 
Hence  Arsilli  was  one  of  the  few  instances  which  tl^ese  times 
afforded  of  unrewarded  merit ;  and  his  dissatisfaction  is  point- 
edty  expressed  in  the  commencement  of  his  poem,  addressed  to 
Faidus  Jovius,  where  he  enters  into  the  foflowing  comparison 
iMtween  the  patronage  a&rded  to  the  poetfi  of  anti4[KUity»  tfidto- 
those  of  his  ^mn.iM^zm^ 
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Long  have  I,  Jovius,  in  my  mind  reyolyed 
Whether  the  laureate  vrreath  to  former  times. 
Or  to  our  modem  bards  be  rather  due. 
— But  sure  the  Muses  in  those  better  days 
Were  blest,  when  great  Augustus  ruled  the  earth, 
And  when  Mjecenas  with  his  liberal  hand 
FosterM  the  flowers  of  genius.     Witness  thou. 
Melodious  Horace,  and  thou,  Mighty  Bard, 
Who  sang*st  the  labours  of  the  Phrygian  chie^ 
And,  Naso,  thou,  and  ye,  the  numeroas  throng 
Whose  fame  survives  the  lapse  of  rolling  years. 
Then  to  the  poet's  song  the  sovereign  bent 
With  ear  benignant ;  but  in  modem  times 
We  to  the  deaf  our  tunefUl  warblings  pour. 
Rude  was  the  breast  that  from  th*  imperial  smile 
Caught  not  a  warmer  fervour ;  and  *tis  hence 
We  yield  (if  yet  we  yield)  to  elder  days, 
— But  when  I  note  this  avaricious  age. 
And  the  scant  boon  the  modem  patron  gives ; 
— An  age,  in  which  the  tuneful  maids  themselves 
Might  ask  admittance  at  the  door  in  vain. 
And  unprotected  on  Parnassus*  hill 
The  laurel  droops  and  dies :  I  boldly  then 
Prefer  to  ancient  talents  modem  worth. 
For  not  by  hopes  of  lucre  led,  the  bard 
To  virtue  only  consecrates  his  song. 

0  that  the  shepherd  would,  with  timely  care. 
Collect  his  scattered  flock,  and  lead  them  forth 
To  richer  pasturage,  and  guard  them  safe 
From  ravenous  wolves,  that  with  unsparing  tooth 
Tear  the  fiiir  fleece  from  Phoebus*  favourite  train. 
Then  to  the  envy  of  each  former  age 
Should  flow  the  nectar'd  melody.     Even  now, 
Though  chillM  by  cold  neglect,  the  heavenly  flame 
Glows  ardent ;  and  forgelM  of  his  lot 
The  poet  raises  his  immortal  strain. 

To  these  querulous  eflfiisions,  the  numerous  instances  of  the 
liberality  of  the  pontiff  to  the  professors  of  every  department 
of  literature,  and  the  general  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
would  afford  a  sufficient  reply  ;  *  but  for  this  purpose  it  is 
not  necessary  to  resort  further  than  to  the  poem  itself, 
which  exhibits  in  a  striking  point  of  yiew  the  astonishing  profi- 
ciency which,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  had  taken  place 
in  the  city  of  Rome.     This  proficiency  the  author,  it  is  true, 

•  Even  Jovius,  to  whom  the  poem  of  Arsilli  is  addressed,  attributes  the 
tadden  improvement  of  polite  literature  to  the  liberality  of  Leo  X. 
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affects  to  consider  as  the  spontaneous  result  of  the  genius,  the 
talents,  and  the  virtues  of  those  whom  he  has  celebrated  ;  but 
he  might  as  weU  have  informed  us,  that  in  those  days  the 
flowers  of  summer  bloomed  in  the  midst  of  winter,  as  attempt 
to  conceal  a  truth  which  is  demonstrated  by  every  line  of  lus 
work  ;  there  being  scarcely  a  person  of  any  eminence  mentioned 
by  him,  who  was  not  indebted  to  Leo  X.  for  the  competence, 
and  perhaps  for  the  credit,  which  he  enjoyed.*  On  the  merits 
of  Sadoleti  and  of  Bembo,  this  author  has  dwelt  with  peculiar 
complacency. 

Hence  numerous  are  the  bards  that  Borne  infolds - 
In  her  maternal  bosom ;  heirs  of  fame 
"While  yet  they  live.     For  say  what  future  age 
Shall  rob  thee  of  thy  honours,  or  refuse 
Thy  praise,  0  Sadoleti  ?  in  whose  verse 
The  breatldng  marble  of  Laocoon  glows 
With  strong  expression,  as  in  serpent-folds 
He  and  his  sons  expire ;  or  Curtius  wheels 
His  foaming  steed,  and  rushes  on  to  &te 
To  save  his  country.     Nor  inferior  praise 
Is  thine,  0  Bembo  ;  who  amidst  the  waves 
Of  Venice  nursed,  couldst  tune  thy  infimt  voice 
To  notes  of  Tuscan  melody,  or  mike 
To  Latian  sounds  the  elegiac  lyre. 
From  amorous  Pan  as  GtJatea  flies. 
Sing^sVthou  the  hero*s  praise  ?  thy  rival  verse 
Aspires  to  emulate  his  deeds,  and  bears 
The  palm  of  excellence  from  every  age.   < 
Or  if  to  narrower  bounds  confined,  thou  know*st 
To  rein  thy  steed  and  bend  thy  fervid  wheels 
Within  prescriptive  limits.     These  the  bards 
Of  kindred  mind,  amid  th*  Idalian  groves 
Oft  social  wander,  emulous  to  crop 
Their  brightest  flowers ;  and  when  the  mster-train 
Of  Fhosbus  seek  on  Aganippe*s  brink 
A  shelter  from  the  day-star's  burning  rage. 
Then  to  her  lyre  CalUope  attunes 
Their  melting  numbers,  that  like  music  sweet 
Sink  deep  into  the  vacant  mind ;  and  they. 
The  tundul  maids,  responsive  to  the  song. 
In  choral  harmony  applaud  the  strain. 

*  This  opinion  is  strongly  confirmed  in  an  excellent  note  by  Count  Bossi, 
in  which  he  has  recapitulated  and  particularly  insisted  on  the  merits  of  Leo  X. 
as  a  restorer  of  literature. 
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Sellm  ttSHrpB  tbe  Ottomaa  tkroae-^Defeata  the  sopki  of  Pecsiar— Ccb^^bii 

Egypt — ^ppreLensions  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Curope — Leo  X.  en- 
deavours to  foim  an  alliance  among  the  Christian  powers — ^Pnb^AM  a 
general  trace  for  five  years— His  plan  of  an  offensive  league  against  the 
Turks — The  Christian  sovereigns  engage  only  in  a  defensive  alliance- 
Marriage  of  Lorenzo  de^  Medici  with  Madelaine  de  Touis— Munificence  of 
the  pope  on  that  occaaon — Charles  of  Austria  endeavours  to  ohtain  the  title 
of  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  investiture  of  Naples — Death  of  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian — Charles  of  Austm  and  Francis  I.  contend  for  the  impe- 
rial crown — Views  and  conduct  of  Leo  X. — ^Election  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V. — Death  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  TTrbino — Ippolito  de*  Medid — Alessandro 
de*  Medici — Consequences  of  the  death  of  Lorenzo— State  of  the  Florentine 
government — Memoir  of  MaohiavelH — ^The  cardinal  de'  Medici  directs  the 
affairs  of  Tuscany — Urhim)  anited  to  tlie  dominionft  of  the  church. 

The  states  of  Italy  were  now  freed  from  the  calamities  of 
internal  war,  but  the  appreheii«oas  eBtertained  of  the  increas- 
ing power  and  desolating  feroeity  of  tke  Turks,  diminished 
that  satisfaction  which  their  inhabitants  had  began  to  expe- 
rience. Nor  was  there  ever  is  time  when  these  apprehensions 
were  more  juailj  fauttded.  The  OttoBMu  tfavo&e  was  now 
filled  by  a  moaarek  who,  to  the  mast  aidcMi  «&d  persevering 
com*age,*  united  the  most  insatiable  thirst  of  conquest,  and  the 
utmost  cruelty  of  disposidon.  JBy  a  successful  rebellion,  and 
the  murder  -ef  Lis  &t^r  B^aoet^  Selim  had  prematurely  seized 
upon  the  reins  of  empire,  to  is^  exekisiMi  of  his  brother 
Achmet ;  whom,  having  afterwards  defeated  in  an  engagement, 
he  publicly  put  to  death.  The  two  sons  of  Achmet,  and  a 
younger  brother  oi  Selim,  with  many  others  of  the  family,  ex- 
perienced a  similar  £i;te ;  and  B«ich  was  the  iBooiatural  hatred  by 
which  this  monster  was  actuated  again-st  his  own  blood,  that  he 
intended  to  deprive  of  life  Solyman  his  only  son  ;  who  lived, 
however,  to  inherit  the  sanguinary  jealousy  of  his  father,  and 
to  complete  the  unnatural  example  by  the  dfi0tn]ciio&  of  hift 
own  offspring.^''* 
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HaviDg  bj  these  means  eadeayonred  to  secure  bimself 
against  all  oompetiticMi  at  home>  Selim  directed  his  eff<»i»  to- 
irards  the  conquest  of  the  surrounding  states,  and  it  was  for 
some  time  doubtful  whether  Asia,  Europe,  or  Africa,  would 
first  have  to  sustain  the  fuiy  of  his  aUack.  A  shade  oi  differ- 
ence in  construing  the  law  of  the  great  prophet,  and  the  offence 
of  haying  atibrded  assistance  to  Adimet,  his  unfortunate 
brother,  determined  him,  howerer,  to  t«m  his  arms  against 
Ismael,  sephi  of  Persia,  wiiom  he  defeated  in  a  decisive  engage- 
ment, and  possessing  himself  of  the  city  of  Tauris,  delivered 
it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  sddierj  ;  having  first  sent  the 
principai  ii^abitants  as  slaves  to  Constantinople.  The  st^^ty 
of  die  country,  which  disabled  him  from  obtaining  siqiplies  for 
his  numerofs  army,  compelled  him,  however,  to  reliiM|uish  his 
co&quests  ;  Imt  Selim  foimd  no  delight  except  in  slaughter,  and 
no  rdaxation  except  ia  preparing  for  a  new  expedition.  After 
possesmng  himself  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Eu|durates,  he  attacked  the  sultan  of  Egypt; 
and  notwithstanding  the  power  and  resources  of  that  sovereign, 
and  the  coiffage  and  fidelity  of  the  Mamelc^es,  he  succeeded 
in  subjugating  that  kingdom,  and  annexing  it  to  the  Ottoman 
domimocs.  In  this  contest  the  sultan  Campson  perished  in 
battle,  sod  his  successor  Tomombey,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
Mamelukes,  having  been  made  a  prisoner,  was  put  to  death  by 
Sehm,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  ignominy  and  cmeky.* 

The  fall  of  such  a  long-established  and  powerfol  empire, 
which  had  been  supported  by  a  military  system  of  unexaixqded 
vigour  for  upwards  of  tiiree  hundred  years,  struck  all  Europe  witk 
terror,  which  the  preparations  carrying  on  at  Constantinople  for- 
atwther,  and  apparently  still  more  important  expedition^  were 
not  calculated  to  allay*.  This  general  alarm  was  also  increased 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  personal  character  of  Selim,  v4m» 
soi^ht  to  cover  1^  enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  splendour  of  his 
trimnphs.  He  is  also  said  to  have  inflamed  his  passion  for 
conquest  by  pemsing  the  narratives  of  the  deeds  of  Alexander 
and  of  Cesar,  whidi  he  caused  to  be  translated  and  read  t» 
Lim.  Tbns  is  the  woiid  destined  to  pay  tiie  penalty  <^  its  bHad 
a;^hniratioii  of  those  wiiom  it  dignifies  with  the  name  of  heroes* 
At  some  times  it  was  supposed  that  the  island  of  Bhodes  and 

*  Sagreao,  Mem.  Istcr.  fiK  iS.  p.  141. 
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the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  then  possessed  il, 
and  were  considered  as  the  hulwark  of  Christendom,  would  be 
the  first  objects  of  his  attack.  At  other  times,  apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  then  governed, 
during  the  infancy  of  its  sovereign,  by  a  regency,  would  most 
probably  excite  his  ambition  ;  whilst  others  deemed  it  probable 
that  the  example  of  his  grandfather  Mahomet,  who  had,  in  the 
year  1480,  captured  Otranto,  and  gained  a  footing  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  might  induce  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Italy. 

At  this  juncture  Leo  X.  conceived  it  to  be  his  peculiar  office 
and  duty,  as  head  of  the  Christian  chiu*ch,  to  endeavour  to  form 
such  an  alliance  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  might  not 
only  repress  the  incursions  of  these  formidable  enemies,  but,  by 
carrying  the  war  into  the  Ottoman  dominions,  might  either  ex- 
pel them  &om  the  countries  which  they  had  recently  occupied, 
or  afford  them  sufficient  employment  in  providing  for  their  own 
defence.  But  although  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were 
the  immediate  motives  which  induced  the  pontiff  to  take  an 
active  part  in  opposing  the  power  of  the  Turks,  yet  his  dread 
and  abhorrence  of  them  had  long  been  avowed.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  pontificate,  his  efforts  had  been  employed 
to  engage  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom  to  unite  together  in  a 
common  attack  upon  the  infidels,  and  the  harmony  which  now 
subsisted  among  them  seemed  to  afford  a  more  favourable  pros- 
pect of  accomplishing  this  great  object  than  had  ever  before 
presented  itself.  The  exertions  of  the  pontiff  were  stimulated 
by  the  representations  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  sovereigns 
of  those  countries  which  bordered  on  the  Turkish  dominions, 
and  particularly  by  the  governors  and  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  who  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain their  independence  by  a  cruel  and  continual  warfare.  He 
was  also  incited  to  persevere  in  thk  attempt  by  many  noble  and 
learned  Greeks,  resident  in  Italy,  who  yet  flattered  themselves 
with  faint  and  distant  hopes  of  regaining  their  native  country, 
and  by  several  eminent  Italian  scholars,  who  had  imbibed  from 
their  preceptors  a  hatred  of  the  Tiu*ks,  as  the  enemies  alike  of 
learning,  of  liberty,  and  of  religion."'  Nor  can  it,  perhaps,  with 
truth  be  denied,  that  Leo  was  also  prompted  to  this  attempt  by 
the  ambitious  desire  of  being  considered  as  the  author  of  this 
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general  league  of  the  Christian  powers,  and  of  seeing  himself 
placed  at  their  head,  as  the  supreme  director  of  their  move- 
ments. 

The  first  public  measure  adopted  by  the  pontiff,  was  the 
calling  together  the  cardinals  in  full  consistory,  where  he  laid 
before  them  his  vast  project,  and  published  a  general  truce 
among  the  potentates  of  Europe  for  the  space  of  ^ye  years  ; 
subjecting,  in  the  severest  terms,  all  such  princes  or  states  as 
should  contravene  it,  to  the  penalties  of  excommunication.  He 
then  despatched  as  his  legates  to  the  principal  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  such  of  the  cardinals  as  enjoyed  the  highest  character 
for  their  talents,  and  held  the  chief  place  in  his  confidence. 
Bernardo  da  Bibbiena  was  sent  to  France,  Lorenzo  Campegio 
to  England,^**  Egidio  of  Viterbo  to  Spain,  and  Alessandro 
Famese  to  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian ;  all  of  them  furnished 
with  ample  instructions  as  to  the  object  of  their  mission,  and 
with  directions  to  give  to  these  different  sovereigns  the  most 
positive  assurances,  that  the  sole  object  which  the  pontiff  had 
in  view  was  the  general  safety  of  Europe,  and  the  protection 
and  honour  of  the  Christian  church.  In  order  to  promote  the 
success  of  these  exertions,  or  to  give  a  greater  degree  of 
solemnity  and  importance  to  the  measures  which  he  meant  to 
adopt,  Leo  directed  that  public  supplications  should  be  made 
in  Rome  for  three  successive  days  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
walked  in  the  public  processions  with  head  imcovered  and 
naked  feet ;  performed  in  person  divine  offices,  distributed  his 
bounty  to  the  poor,  and  by  every  mark  of  humility  and  devotion 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Heaven,  or  at  least  to 
evince  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  On  this  occasion  Jacopo 
Sadoleti  also  delivered  a  public  oration,  encouraging  the 
intended  enterprise,  and  highly  commending  the  pontiff  for  the 
piety,  zeal,  and  activity,  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
common  cause,  and  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe  for  the 
ardour  which  they  had  already  manifested  in  its  support.* 

Leo  was,  however,  well  aware  that  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking was  not  to  be  solely  intrusted  to  measures  of  this  nature. 
**  It  is  folly,"  said  he,  *t  to  sit  still  and  suppose  that  these  fero- 
cious enemies  can  be  conquered  by  prayers  alone.     We  must 

*  Sadoleti  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  257. 
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firoTidecttr  armies  and  aHack  Unem  with  all  our  strengtk."^ 
He  th^pefore  eonsidted  with  die  most  experieaKed  soldiers  of 
Italy ;  he  sought  out  and  examined  those  persons  who  were 
best  aequaiMed  with  the  miHtary  Idree  of  the  Turks,  the  dis- 
position -of  die  inbabitants  of  the  difierent  eonntries  whidb  tbej 
hM  m  scibjecttoft,  aad  the  places  meet  open  to  an  attack  ;  and 
having  obtained  the  fullest  inf<»mation  in  bia  power,  he  sketched 
the  great  outline  oi  his  undertaking.  By  this  he  proposed, 
that  an  immense  sum  of  mcmej  should  be  raised  £rom  the 
TolttBtary  eontributi<ms  of  the  Eur<^>ean  soToreigns,  and  a  eom- 
ffAawj  tax  upon  their  subjects  ;  that  the  emperor  of  G^naaoj 
dumki  ^oovide  a  numerous  army,  wbioh,  uniting  with  large 
bodies  of  eavalry,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Hungarians  and  de 
F(to,  should  proceed  down  the  Danube  into  Bosnia,  andthenoe, 
thsoi^  Thracia,  towards  Comstantinoj^e ;  that,  at  Ibie  same 
time»  ^  king  of  Eranoe^  with  aU  his  f<»>ee,  tJ»e  ansdes  of  ike 
Venetians,  aad  other  Italian  states,  and  a  powerful  body  of 
Swiss  infantiy,  should  assemble  at  the  port  of  Brindisi,  on  the 
Adriatic  Gkdf,  whence  they  might  easily  pass  to  Greece,  whkh 
was  etill  inhabited  by  great  numbers  of  Cb-istians,  impatient  of 
the  tjranny  of  the  Turks ;  that  the  £eet8  c^  Spain,  of  Forfe^^, 
and  of  England,  should  meet  at  Gorthagena,  and  its  adjacent 
ports,  whence  two  hundred  vessels  should  be  despatched  with 
Spanish  soldiers  to  attack  the  Dardanelles,  and  join  the  alHes 
in  storming  the  Turkieb  capitid.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pope, 
who  meant  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  attempt,  proposed  to 
proceed  from  Ancona,  accompanied  by  one  hundred  well^anned 
Tossek  ;  so  that  the  Turks  being  attadced  both  by  land  and  by 
sea  with  such  imm^Ae  numbers,  a  happy  termination  of  ike 
expedition  might  be  e^)eed]ly  and  confid^tly  expeeted.t 

Thus  far  this  mighty  enterprise  seems  to  have  proceeded  with 
favourable  omens*  and  Leo  bad  already,  peibaps,  anticipated  in 
his  own  mind  the  time  so  frequentiy  foretold,  when  he  should 
be  hailed  as  the  restorer  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  deliverer 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  avenger  of  the  atrocities  committed 
on  Christendom  by  the  Turks.    But  these  magnificent  expeota- 

*  Fabron.  p.  73.  This  may  be  thought  a  hold  troth  from  the  mouth  of  a 
pontiff ;  hut  Sagredo,  the  historian,  avows  the  same  sentiment.  Mem.  Otto- 
man, p.  144. 

f  Guicciard.  Storia  d*Ital,  lib.  ziii.  voL  ii.  p.  154. 
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ticmB  were  iM>t  destined  to  be  realised.  It  is  true  that  the 
gemfnl  truce  for  £we  years,  which  he  had  proclaimed  amoBg 
ihe  European  BOTereigns,  was  accepted  hj  them  with  iqyparent 
dbeexfulness,  and  that  thej  vied  wit^  each  other  in  avowkig 
tkehr  readiness  to  afford  their  asaistaaee  in  promoting  so  just 
and  so  important  an  ^iterfMise.*  A  treaty  was  also  eon- 
eluded  between  the  kings  of  England,  of  France,  and  «f  Spam, 
in  express  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  pope,  and 
in  which  he  was  declared  to  be  chief  of  the  league  ;^"  but, 
altiiough  the  avowed  object  of  this  union  was  the  muinal 
defence  of  each  ether's  donunions,  and  the  protection  <^  Chris- 
tendom against  tjbe  Turks,  yet  it  was  merely  defensive,  and  by 
no  mesas  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  which  Leo  had  in 
view.  How,  indeed,  was  it  to  be  expected  ihxt  so  many 
diierent  states,  sovoe  of  them  immediately,  and  others  onfy 
remoteiy  interested  m  ihe  cause,  shcmld  concur  in  carrying  ea 
a  dii^nt  and  offensive  war  ?  After  the  instances  which  had 
been  exhibited  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  of 
restlesB  ambition,  unprovoked  aggressi^,  ike  overturning  of 
states  and  kingdoms,  and  the  Weach  of  the  ifiost  solemn 
treaties,  eonld  it  be  expected  that  the  voice  of  the  pontiff 
diould  at  once  allay  all  suspidons,  and  destroy  those  sangui- 
nary passions  which  now  oalj  slumbered  to  acqture  new 
strength  ?  Add  to  this,  that  the  polideal  horiz<»i  cf  Eur^, 
although  cahn,  was  not  doudless.  The  young  sovereign  of 
Spain  had  already  given  indications  of  a  vigorous  and  decided 
<£aracter,  and  the  advasieed  age  of  Ins  grandfather,  Maxuni- 
Han,  afforded  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  long 
b^ore  discussions  might  arise  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
public  tranquillity.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  would 
desert  their  stations,  or  weaken  their  strength  by  engaging  in 
distant  and  dangerous  expeditions,  which  alforded  no  prospect 
<^an  adequate  recomp^ise,  and  might  expose  those  who  were' 
fiineere  to  the  designs  of  those  who  mi^t  not  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of  any  circumstai^es  that  might  contribute  to  their 
own  aggrandisement.      The  ratification  of  the  defensive  treaty 

*  The  declaration  of  Henry  VIII.  on  this  Buhject,  is  preserved  among  the 
Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  ^ven  in  J^»  VIII. 
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among  the  chief  powers  of  Europe,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed hy  the  pope,  prevented  him,  however,  from  experiencing 
the  mortifying  reflection  that  his  exertions  had  heen  wholly  in 
vain ;  and  perhaps  the  notoriety  of  this  formidahle  league 
might,  in  fact,  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  deterring  the 
Turkish  emperor  from  attacking  the  Christian  territories. 
The  pontifical  legates  at  the  different  courts  still  continued  to 
promote,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  great  object  of  their 
mission,  towards  which  they  affected  to  consider  the  treaty 
already  formed  as  only  a  previous  step,  and  they  obtained  at 
least  the  credit  of  having  performed  their  duty  with  vigilance 
and  with  ability;*  but,  notwithstanding  their  exertions,  no 
further  measures  were  adopted  by  the  princes  of  Europe  for 
carrying  the  project  of  Leo  into  effect ;  and  whilst  his  envoys 
were  still  labouring  to  promote  a  hopeless  cause,  events 
occurred,  both  in  the  east  and  western  world,  which  changed 
the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  and  afforded  even  Leo  himself 
sufficient  employment  in  other  quarters. 

If,  however,  the  envoys  of  Leo  X.  failed  in  accomplishing 
the  chief  object  of  their  mission,  they  rendered  him,  in  other 
respects,  a  very  acceptable  service  ;  and  the  pontifical  treasury 
was  replenished  by  the  contributions  obtained  both  from  the 
laity  and  the  clergy,  under  the  various  pretexts  which  these 
crafty  ecclesiastics  well  knew  how  to  employ."'  At  the  court 
of  France,  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,'  who,  to  the  character  of 
a  polite  scholar,  and  a  deep  politician,  united  an  easy  and 
insinuating  address,  recommended  himself  so  far  to  the  favour 
of  the  duchess  of  Angouldme,  mother  of  the  king,  who 
exercised  great  influence  over  her  son,  as  to  obtain  through 
her  interference  the  presentation  of  the  bishopric  of  Con- 
stance, to  be  held  by  him  in  addition  to  his  many  other 
preferments  ;  the  revenues  of  which  were,  however,  so  inade- 
quate to  his  expensive  and  improvident  style  of  life,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  been  always  embarrassed  with  debt.t  Nor  did 
Leo  neglect  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  residence  of 
the  cardinal  at  the  court  of  France,  of  aggrandising  his  family, 

*  These  negotiations  are  greatly  illustrated  by  the  confidential  letters 
between  the  cardinals  da  Bibbiena,  and  Giulio  de*  Medici :  in  the  "  Lettere 
di  Principi." 

t  Bandini,  II  Bibbiena,  pp.  47,  60. 
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hy  a  nearer  connexion  with  that  of  the  Freneh  monarch.  To 
this  end  he  proposed  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  nephew 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  Madelaine  do  la  Tour,  daughter 
of  John,  count  of  Boulogne  and  Auyergne,  and  related  by 
her  mother  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Vendosme, 
to  the  royal  family  of  France.  This  imion  was  readily 
assented  to  by  the  king :  and  early  in  the  year  1518,  Lorenzo 
hastened  to  Florence,  where  he  made  Uiejnost  sumptuous 
preparation  for  his  approaching  nuptials.  In  the  mean  time, 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  French 
monarch,  who  expressed  his  wishes  that  the  supreme  pontiff 
would  become  baptismal  sponsor  for  the  infant ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  Lorenzo  was  directed  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  Paris,  as  representative. of  his  holiness  on  this 
occasion.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  April,  the  other  sponsors  being  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alen^on,  afterwards  queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  of  Francis  I. ;  but  this,  the  first-bom  son  of  the 
French  monarch,  who  received  the  name  of  Francis,  did  not 
survive  to  enjoy  the  authority  to  which  his  birth  would  have 
entitled  him."^  This  event  was,  however,  distinguished  by 
splendid  banquets  and  great  rejoicings,  which  were  continued 
during  ten  days,  and  by  magnificent  tournaments,  in  which 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted  him- 
self with  honour,  and  to  have  displayed  great  courage  and 
address. 

The  celebration  of  the  nuptials  between  Lorenzo  de*  Medici 
and  Madelaine  de  la  Tour  afforded  an  additional  cause  of  exult- 
ation, and  the  king  and  the  pontiff  vied  with  each  other  in 
bestowing  their  favours  on  both  the  husband  and  the  bride.  On 
the  part  of  the  king,  Lorenzo  was  invested  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  ten  thousand,  crowns.^  But  the  "presents  sent  by 
the  pope,  as  well  for  the  queen  of  France,  as  for  the  bride,  were 
beyond  even  royal  munificence,  and  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
in  value  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
A  train  of  thirty-six  horses  conveyed  to  Paris  these  precious 
articles,  among  which  was  a«  state-bed,  composed  of  tortoise- 

*  Ammirato,  Ritratto  di  Lor.  duca  d'Urbin.  in  Opiuc  toI.  iii  p.  106.  Quic- 
ciard.  lib.  xiii. 
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shell,  itKrtlMH^ofpetttl,  and  4i&ae  cMSy  mMiiM».*  Ndr  yrt» 
ikh  eresit  lesAidi«t!iigtiii^d  hy  the  )A6ian6€Mr«f  mutual  kindn^iM 
irliioh  the  poiitiff  and  ^  fti«<iai<ch  nMmifeeted  towards  eaok 
Oftlief ,  and  which  thcfj  fortunately  foutid  the  means  of  eyincinf, 
not  at  their  own  eiipense,  but  at  that  of  their  subjeets  or  thdr 
allies;  Leo  cotteeded  td  the  king^  in  addition  to  tiie  tenths  (fi 
the  French  benefic*^/  all  l&e  oonttibutions^  that  should  be  ob^ 
tained  in  Franc*  tonrai^  the  projected  crdsade  against  the 
Tui^s  $  tiver  king  promising  to  repay  the  amount  when  that  etpth 
ditien  dhoidd  be  actually  commenced.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
king  transmitted  Ui  his^  holhiess  the  written  engagement  whidi 
he  had  subseribcd^  to  restore  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  the  cities 
of  Modena  and  Iieggio«t  Such  wefe  the  circumstances  undel^ 
which  a  marrittge  was  celebrated,  which^  altl^mgh  not  destii^ 
to  be  of  long  duration,  was  fatally  inati8{iicioufr  to  the  destiny  of 
France,  and  prspared  the  way  to  some  of  the  greatest  calamities 
that  B«u^e  has  errer  experi<mee4 

This  poiod,  in  which  Enrope  enjoyed  a  state  of  comparatrre 
tranquillity,  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  that  long 
course  of  events,  which  commenced  with  the  arrival  of  Charled 
YIII.  in  Italy,  and  had  been  continued  throughout  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  league  of  Gambray ;  until  the  causes,  having 
produced  their  e^ets,-  had  now  almost  ceased  to  operate.'^ 
But,  whilst  the  scene  was  closing  on  the  transactions  of  the  past^ 
the  prospect  of  the  future  opened  on  the  view,  and  discovered 
the  commencement  of  a  new  series  of  affairs,  not  less  striking 
in  their  contemplation,  nor  less  important  in  their  consequences* 
than  those  which  have  before  engaged  our  attention.  Charles^ 
the  young  king  of  Spain,  hitd  already  turned  his  attention  to 
the  securing  and  uniting  in  his  own  person,  the  government  of 
those  extennve  poasessions  to  which  he  was  either  entitled  by 
his  birth,  or  which  his  situation,  as  the  representative  of  the 
sovereign  houses  of  Spain  and  of  Austria,  gave  him  a  right  to 
expect.  His  succession  to  those  dominions  was  not,  however, 
unattended  with  diflSctilties.  In  Castile  and  Aragon  the  refrac^ 
tory  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  or  representative  assemblies  of 
the  nation,  had  ooeafdcmed  him  no  small  share  of  trouble.  His 
title  to  the  crown  of  Naples  had  not  yet  been  judicially  recog- 

*  Fabron.  in  adnotat.  Ixix.  p.  291  f  Guicciard.  lib.  xiii. 


idttdd Mby  thd'^hol;;'  tee,  irhieh  eoftflsstfed^  ^njoye^l  thep^^ 
<tf  dedding  wlio  should  be  conBidered  as  the  righi#td  s^VerMgii 
of  that  kingdom  ;  and  his  snccessbn  to  the  im]»crial  thMie^ 
on  the  death  of  hid  grandfather  Maximilian,  ^fonld  depend'^ 
Ae  will  of  the  electors,  by  whom  the  extent  of  hi«  hereditttt^ 
{fdssessions  might  he  conrndered  rather  ad  an  oljeet^,  than  tm 
indnc^ment  to  his  becoming  the  object  of  their  choioOk  TJndi$r 
thede  drcmnstances,  Chariei^  thonght  it  adHdahle  to  ap|4y  H^ 
Leo  X.  to  grant  him  a  bull  of  invegtiture  foi*  his  Neapditt» 
teifitor^e«,  and  to  endearour,  during  the  lifetime  of  Ins  gt«ftd-> 
Ikther,  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  which  would 
secure  to  him  the  indisputable  succession  to  the  impeiial  Mgokl^^ 
the  grati^cation  of  Charles  in  ti^e  accomplishment  of  ikxm 
great  objects  was  not,  however,  consist^t  with  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  pontiff ;  who,  wh^st  he  cotdd  not  contemplate 
without  dissatisfaction  the  permanent  establishment  of  any 
foreign  power  in  Italy,  still  more  justly  dreaded  the  union  it 
the  Imperial,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  crowns  in  the-  siime' 
pei^n.  He  therefore,  by  means  of  his  legate  Bibbiena,  com- 
municated the  request  of  Charles  to  Francis  I.,  who,  although: 
he  had  lately  concluded  with  Charles  a  close  alliance,  and  hod 
contracted  to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  Wtm 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  ambitious  views  and  active  measures' of 
Sie  young  sovereign,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  pontiff  not?  to 
comply  with  his  request.  To  the  nomination  of  Charles^  as 
king  of  the  Romans,  it  wad  objected,  that  his  grandfather 
Maximilian  had  never  received  the  imperial  crown,  and  that 
there  was  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Germanic  constitu- 
tion, of  a  successor  having  been  appointed  under  such  circum- 
stances.* On  this  account,  Charles  prevailed  upon  Maximilian 
to  apply  to  the  pope,  and  to  request  that  he  would  send  a 
nuncio  to  crown  him  at  Vienna.  He  also  endeavoin^  to 
engage  the  king  of  France  to  forward  his  views-  with  the 
pontiff;  but,  instead  of  complying  with  his  request,  Frulcis 
opposed  himself  to  it  with  still  greater  earnestness,  and  advised 
the  pope  to  declare  to  Maximilian,  that  in  comformity  to 
ancient  custom  he  could  not  invest  him  with  the  imperial 
crown,  unless  he,  like  his  predecessors,  would  repair  in  person 

*  Guicdard.  lib.  ziii.    Robertson^e  Charlei  T.  book  i. 
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to  Rome.  If  Maximilian  assented  to  this  proposal,  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  undertake  such  an  expedition  without  a 
considerahle  military  escort,  which  would  afford  a  pretext  for 
Francis  to  oppose  his  progress  ;  for  which  purpose  he  declared 
that  he  should  not  only  engage  the  Venetians  to  take  an  actire 
part,  hut  should  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  into  Italy 
with  a  great  force,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure.*  By  the  vehemence  of  Francis  on  this 
occasion,  his  own  projects  were  sufficiently  disclosed.  In  order 
to  engage  the  pope  more  firmly  in  his  interests,  he  gave  him 
the  most  solemn  assurances  of  his  attachment,  obedience,  and 
affection,  and  pretended  that  he  was  now  ready  to  join  him  in 
an  offensive  league  against  the  Turks,  and  would  undertake  to 
furnish,  as  his  contingent,  three  thousand  men  at  arms,  forty 
thousand  infantry,  and  six  thousand  light  horse  ;  that  to  these 
he  would  add  a  formidable  train  of  artillery ;  and  would,  if 
required,  accompany  the  expedition  in  person.  These  magni- 
ficent offers  seem,  however,  to  have  been  duly  appreciated  by 
the  pope,  who  stood  in  need  of  no  inducements  to  oppose  him- 
self to  the  aggrandizement  of  Charles.^^^  The  reasons  which 
Leo  alleged  for  this  opposition  were,  that  with  respect  to 
Naples,  it  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  that  the 
sovereignty  of  that  country  could  not  be  united  with  the 
imperial  dignity,  which  Charles  was  evidently  endeavouring 
to  obtain  ;  t  and  that  with  respect  to  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  already  enjoyed  by  Maximilian  himself,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  coi^erred  on  another.  The  utmost 
efforts  of  both  Charles  and  Maximilian  to  remove  the  difficulties 
of  the  Germanic  succession  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  were 
ineffectual ;  and  as  Leo  still  persevered  in  his  refusal  to  trans- 
mit his  bull  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  as  king  of  Naples, 
that  monarch  was  obliged,  for  the  present,  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  objects  which  he  had  so  ardently  desired. 

If,  however,  Francis  imagined  that  on  this  occasion  Leo  was 
actuated  by  any  desire  to  ^irther  his  views,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  was  mistaken.    To  the  pontiff  the  two  monarchs 

*  These  particuUn  appear  in  a  letter  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibhiena  to  the 
cardinal  GiuUo  de*  Medici.     Vide  Lettere  di  Principi,  yol.  i.  p.  56. 
f  This  law  was  founded  on  a  bull  of  Clement  IT.    Seckendorf,  lib.  i. 
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were  alike  objects  of  dread,  and  to  have  dirested  them  of  their 
Italian  possessions,  would  have  been  considered  by  him  as  a 
triumph  superior  even  to  that  of  a  victory  over  the  Turkish 
sultan.  But  his  enmity  to  Francis,  who  had  deprived  him  of 
the  territories  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  was  perhaps  the  most 
implacable.  Amidst  all  his  professions  of  esteem  and  affection 
for  the  French  monarch,  he  never  for  one  moment  relaxed  in 
his  determinations  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  that  might 
present  itself,  of  divesting  him  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  at 
this  very  time  his  agents  were  employed  in  engaging  large 
bodies  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  who  hcui  assembled  under  various 
pretexts,  and  were  intended  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  on  the 
part  of  the  pontiff,  as  circumstances  might  require.* 

In  order,  however,  to  remove  the  difficidties  which  had 
arisen  to  obstruct  the  election  of  Charles  of  Austria  to  the 
dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans,  Maximilian  at  length  resolved 
to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of 
the  pontiff  the  imperial  crown.  This  intention  he  communi- 
cated to  the  pope,  under  the  pretext  of  showing  him  a  mark  of 
his  respect,  with  which  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  honour 
his  predecessors,  Alexander  or  Julius. t  .  His  proposal  embar- 
rassed the  pontiff ;  who,  whilst  he  was  unwiUing  to  promote 
the  views  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  was  sensible  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  which  the  Roman  see  would  derive  from  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  custom,  of  the  chief  of  the  Germanic 
body  resorting  to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  But 
whilst  he  was  deliberating  on  the  measures  which  it  might  be 
proper  to  adopt,  he  was  relieved  &om  his  difBculties  by  an 
event  which  wholly  changed  the  posture  of  public  affairs,  and 
prepared  the  w&j  for  new  commotions.  This  was  the  death  of 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  which  happened  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  January,  1519.  Of  the  weak  and  fluctuating  cha- 
racter of  this  monarch,  sufficient  instances  have  appeared 
in  the  preceding  pages.  An  ostentatious  vanity,  and  an 
inordinate  desire  of  ^jne,  were  accompanied  by  an  imbecility 
of  mind,  that  frustrated  all  his  purposes,  and  rendered  his 
magnificence  contemptible,  and  his  pretensions  to  heroism 
absurd.      His  whole  life  was  employed  .to  demonstrate  how 

*  Vide  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  38,  b,  f  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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imiginQ.c$Jii  the  first  monarchy  in  Ohnetendom  nnght  be  ren- 
dered by  the  vrant  or  the  misapplication  of  the  personal  talents 
of  the  sovereign  ;  and  his  death  was  of  no  other  importance, 
ihaa  as  it  opened  the  way  to  a  successor,  who  might  yindicate 
the  imperiai  dignity  from  disgrace,  and  restore  to  it  that 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  which  Maximilian  had  lost.* 

The  dominions  which,  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  fortunate 
events,  had  been  united  in  the  person  of  Charles,  were  of  great 
extent  and  importance.  From  his  father  Philip,  archduke  of 
Austria,  he  iidierited  the  rich  patrimony  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  Philip  had  himself  acquired  in  right  of  his  mother,  Mary 
of  Burgundy.  His  title  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  wid  of  Aragon 
was  deriyed  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  their  daughter 
Joanna,  the  mother  of  Charles,  who  was  yet  liying,  and  whose 
name  was  in  fact  united  with  his  own  in  the  sovereignty ; 
Although  she  was  incapacitated  by  a  derangement  of  intellect 
from  taking  any  share  in  the  administration.  The  crown  of 
Sioily  had  descended  in  peaceable  succession  for  several  gene- 
rations, and  Charles  now  assumed  it  as  representative  of  the 
legitimate  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  Of  that  of  Naples, 
-Ferdinand  of  Aragon  had  lately  divested  the  illegitimate  branch 
of  that  house,  to  whom  it  had  been  limited  by  Alfonso  I. ;  but 
although  this  kingdom  was  for  the  present  held  by  the  sword 
rather  than  by  an  acknowledged  title,  yet  Ferdinand  died  in 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and  Charles  was  possessed 
of  resources  sufficient  to  maintain  his  pretensions.  By  the 
death  of  Maximilian,  he  now  entered  upon  the  hereditary- 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and  to  these  he  had  the 
fairest  prospect  of  uniting  the  imperial  dignity,  for  which  he 
immediately  offered  himscSf  a  candidate.  He  found,  however, 
in  Francis  I.  an  early  and  a  determined  competitor,  and  the 
Vfitpective  ckuus  of  these  powerful  rivals  divided  the  votes  of 
the  electors,  and  suspended  for  a  considerable  time  the  impor- 
tont  decision  whieh  they  were  called  upon  to  make. 

The  eenduot  of  Leo  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  was  con- 
flMtent  with  his  desire  of  maintiuning  a  proper  equilibrium 
among  the  European  states,  and  provicHng  for  the  salety  and 

*  For  some  farther  observations  on  the  character  of  Maximilian,  see  tbo 
Itali^a  £^ti<Mi»  vol.  iii.  p.  205,.&g.,  andoMte,  ehap.  rnL* 
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iod^eni^tice  of  Italy,  ^^  He  would  gladilj  kttfr^  goeii  mvf 
<>tibi«r  perion  |Hreforrod  ibo  tiiese  powerM  cafididates ;  but  be 
well  kuew  that  lais  opi^n  opf>odition  would  be  fruitleaB,  and  it 
W9»  by  no  meaoa  Im  pidicj  to  incur  the  reaeotment  of  either  of 
the  rival  sovereigns,  much  less  to  manifest  »  uectded  hostility 
to  both;  Thus  situated,  he  had  recourse  to  a  project  which^ 
if  it  had  been  executed  by  his  agents  with  a  degree  of  ability 
<equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  conceived,  might  have  produced 
^i  incalculable  alteration  in  the  political  state  of  Europe.  That 
of  the  two  competitors,  Charles  was  the  most  likely  to  obtain 
the  important  prize  for  which  they  contended,  was  sufficiently 
apparent.  His  German  origin,  his  extensive  possessions  in  the 
empire,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  imperial  dignity 
had  been  almost  hereditary  in  his  family,  seemed  to  exclude  the 
pretensions  of  any  other  potentate,  however  powerful  by  his 
dixaiinions,  or  distinguished  by  his  personal  merit.  The  first 
object  of  Leo,  whilst  he  appeared  to  miaintain  a  perfect  neu- 
1a*ality  between  the  parties,  was,  therefore,  to  encourage  Francis 
to  persevere  in  his  pretensions,  for  which  purpose  he  sent,  as 
his  confidential  envoy,  his  near  relation  Roberto  Orsini,  arch- 
bishop of  Eeggio,  with  directions  to  exhort  the  king  to  main- 
tain his  pretensi^is  ;  but  with  secret  instructions,  that  when  a 
proper  opportunity  occurred  he  should  alarm  the  French  king 
with  doubts  of  his  suocess,  and  should  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
him,  as  the  next  desirable  measure,  to  frustrate  the  dection  of 
Charles,  by  prqwsing  io  tibe  «hs0ice  of  the  electors,  and  sup- 
porting with  all  his  influence,  one  of  the  inferior  princes  of  the 
Oerxnan  empise.  'N&t  ^ean  it  be  denied,  that  if  Francis  had 
e<Hisulted  his  true  interests,  this  would  have  been  the  proper 
conduct  for  him  to  adopt.  As  aavereign  Gi  a  rich  and  poweriful 
kingdom,  and  surroynded  by  a  loyal  and  warlike  people,  be 
would  still  have  jenjoyed  a  degree  jo(  consideration  and  of  infia- 
ence  superior  to  that  which  C^Eiaiies  could  have  derived  from  his 
«oattered  posaessieos,  or  a  suherdinate  GenoDian  prince,  from  the 
mere  splendear  of  ^e  imperii^  eraim.  La  executk^  the  fivst 
part  of  bis  task,  Oraini  found  no  difiieulty  ;  but  ambiti<Hi  is  nat 
easily  stayed  in  its  career,  and  it  refuired  more  skiU  and  adcbress 
than  he  seems  to  have  posseased,  to  prevent  its  exceeding  tis 
proposed  limits.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  prudence, 
Francis  endeavtMired,  by  the  most  shameless  bribeiy,  to  influ- 
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ence  the  electors  in  his  favour.'^  But  as  the  deliberations  of 
the  electors  grew  more  critical,  Charles  adopted  a  yet  more 
effectual  method.  Under  the  pretext  of  securing  the  freedom 
of  election,  he  suddenly  marched  a  powerful  body  of  troops 
into  the  vicinity  of  Franckfort,  where  the  members  of  the  diet 
were  assembled.  After  this  measure  their  debates  were  not  of 
long  continuance,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1519, 
Charles,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  king 
of  the  Romans,  or  emperor  elect ;  a  title  which  he,  however, 
transposed  into  th&t  of  emperor  elect  of  the  Eomans,  in  which 
he  has  been  imitated  by  his  successors  ;  except  that  they  have 
since  omitted,  as  supei^uous,  the  derogatory  phrase,  elect}^ 

The  secret  but  severe  disappointment  which  Leo  experienced 
from  the  result  of  this  election,  was  preceded  by  a  domestic 
misfortune  which  had  occasioned  him  great  anxiety.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  1519,  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  duke 
of  Urbino,  died  at  Florence,  of  a  cUsorder  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  consequence  of  his  licentious  amours  during  his  visit 
to  France.  His  wife,  Madelaine  of  Tours,  had  died  in  childbed 
only  a  few  days  before  him,  leaving  a  daughter  named  Cathe- 
rina,  who  by  a  concurrence  of  events  which  cannot  with  truth 
be  called  fortunate,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  queen  of  France,  and 
became  the  mother  of  three  kings  and  a  queen  of  that  country, 
and  of  a  queen  of  Spain.  The  death  of  Lorenzo  greatly  de- 
ranged the  projects  of  the  pontiff,  who  now  found  himself  the 
only  legitimate  surviving  male  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house 
of  Medici,  as  derived  from  Cosmo,  the  father  of  his  country. 
An  illegitimate  offspring  was  not,  however,  wanting.  Of  these, 
the  eldest  was  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  whose  origin  was 
derived  from  the  elder  Giuliano,  who  fell  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Pazzi.  The  younger  Giuliano,  brother  of  the  pontiff, 
usually  called  duke  of  Nemours,  had  also  left  a  son  by  a  lady 
of  Urbino,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  1511,  find  named 
Ippolito.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  inhuman  mother 
had  exposed  her  child;  from  the  perils  of  which  situation  he 
had  been  preserved  by  the  care  of  Giuliano,  who  is  said,  how- 
ever, not  to  have  been  without  his  suspicions  that  he  was  the 
offispring  of  a  rival.*     At  the  age  of  three  years,  this  infant 

*  AmmintOf  Bifcratti  d'Uomini  di  Casa  Medici,  in  Oposc.  vol.  iii.  p.  134 
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was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  under  the  protection 
of  Leo  X.,  and  gave  early  indications  of  a  lively  and  active 
disposition.  The  pontiff  took  great  pleasure  in  observing  his 
cluidish  vivacity,  and  at  his  request  the  portrait  of  Ippolito,  9B 
engaged  in  his  sports,  was  painted  by  Raffaelle,  and  placed  in 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican.^*'  The  education  which 
Ippolito  here  received,  brought  those  talents  with  which  he  was 
endowed  by  nature  to  early  perfection,  and  led  the  way  to  that 
eminence,  both  as  a  patron  and  a  professor  of  literature, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de*  Medici,  he 
afterwards  obtained.  Yet  more  equivocal  was  the  origin  of 
Alessandro  de'  Medici,  usually  denominated  the  first  duke  of 
Florence.  The  time  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  in  the  year 
1512,  and  he  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  son  of 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  XJrbino,  by  a  Moorish  slave,  or  woman  of  low 
rank ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  YIL,  and  the 
earnestness  displayed  by  that  pontiff  in  raising  him  to  the  high 
station  which  he  afterwards  filled,  may  be  considered  as  no 
slight  indication  that  the  latter  supposition  is  well  founded. 

The  obsequies  of  Lorenzo  were  celebrated  at  Florence  with 
a  magnificence  suitable  to  his  high  station  as  chief  of  the 
Tuscan  state,  and  duke  of  Urbino ;  but  the  respect  paid  to  the 
dead  is  in  fact  a  tribute  to  the  living,  and  these  extraordinary 
honours  are  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his  near  relationship 
to  the  supreme  pontiff.  In  consequence  of  the  exile  and  early 
death  of  his  father,  the  education  of  Lorenzo  had  been  prin- 
cipally left  to  his  mother  Alfonsina,  who  had  instilled  into  him 
such  ideas,  and  brought  him  up  in  such  habits  and  manners, 
as  would  better  have  suited  an  Italian  baron  of  high  birth,  than 
a  Florentihe  citizen.  Hence  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
projects  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement,  in  which,  through 
the  partiality  and  assistance  of  Leo  X.  he  flattered  himself  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  It  was  supposed,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  by  these  means,  and  by  tiie  concurrence 
of  the  French  monarch,  he  meant  to  possess  himself  of  Siena 
and  Lucca,  and  by  uniting  them  with  the  duchy  of  Urbino  and 
the  Florentine  state,  to  establish  a  dominion  extending  from 
one  coast  of  Italy  to  the  other,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  king 
of  Tuscany.     With  this  view  he  had  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
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year  1518,  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  expecting  to  prevail  on  the 
pontiff  to  assent  to  his  ambitious  design ;  but  found  that  L90 
was  not  inclined  to  favour  the  attempt.*  By  the  true  friends 
to  the  honour  and  character  of  the  pontiff,  the  information  of 
the  death  of  Lorenzo  was  received  with  satisfaction  rather  than 
with  sorrow.  The  earnestness  which  Leo  had  shown  in  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  his  nephew,  and  the  unjustifiable, 
expensive,  and  dangerous  methods  which  he  had  in  some 
instances  resorted  to  for  that  purpose,  were  attributed  by  them 
to  his  affection  for  one  who  was  endeared  to  him  no  less  by  a 
similarity  and  participation  of  misfortunes,  than  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  and  it  was  now  generally  expected  that  the  pontiff,  hav- 
ing no  equal  object  of  his  partiality,  would  consult  only  the 
dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
Soman  see.  These  expectations  were  ia  some  degree  con- 
^firmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  who  on  this  event 
expressed  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  appeared  to 
resume  the  natural  rectitude  of  his  eharaeter.  That  he  had 
not  on  all  occasions  fulfilled  the  hopes  that  had  been  entertained 
pf  him,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  bold  and  remarkable 
language  of  Canossa,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who,  in  giving  his 
sentiments  on  this  event  to  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  considers 
it  as  a  cause  of  universal  satisfaction,  and  expresses  his  hopes 
'<  that  his  holiness  will  now  become  such  as  he  was  expected 
to  be,  on  the  day  when  he  was  created  pope."t 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  Tendered  it  necessary  for  the  pontiff  to 
adopt  new  measures  for  the  government  of  the  Florentine  stat«, 
which  had  now  become  wholly  subservient  to  the  authority  of 
the  Medici,  aldiough  it  still  retained  the  name  and  external 
form  of  a  r^ublic.  This  imdertaking  was  attended  with  no 
inconsiderable  difficulties.  Leo  might,  indeed,  at  this  period 
have  assumed  the  -sovwreignty,  and  extingiashed  even  the  pre- 
text of  a  free  government ;  but  if  we  suj^ose  that  he  would 
have  felt  no  rductance,  in  saerifieing  to  his  own  ambrtion  the 
liberties  of  his  native  plaee,  yet  he  was  perhaps  aware,  that  his 
dignity  of  supreme  p<mtiff  was  secffeely  eompatible  with  the 
assumption  of  a  monarchical  pow^.  He  might  also  reasonably 
suspect,  that  sueh  a  measure  would  net  be  regarded  without 

^  Ncrli  Commeatw.  £^  iri.  p.  i81.       'f'  LettOM  di'Pkwicipi,«v«i*i*>p«  57« 
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jfi^usy  bj  the  principal  soTemgm  of  Ghristeadom  ;  and  mgbt 
^ntotaia  appFdneasioQfi,  that  notwithstanetuig  the  deviation  md 
fpaH^ernence  of  the  Florentines,  he  might,  by  too  severe  a  pi>ei3- 
mre,  occasion  an  elastieity  and  resistance,  which  would  entirely 
throw  off  his  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  to  restore  the 
Florentines  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  liberties, 
although  the  attempt  would  have  conferred  great  honour  on  the 
pontiff,  would  have  been  a  total  surrender  of  that  power  and 
inJEuence  which  his  family  had  maintained  for  so  many  years, 
and  preserved  by  so  mimy  sacrifices ;  nor  could  it  with  certainty 
be  presumed,  that  the  eitiflens  of  Florence  were  now  capable  of 
preserving  the  palladium  of  their  freedom>  even  if  the  pontiff 
had  been  inclined  to  restore  it  to  them.  In  this  emergency, 
liOO  judged  it  expedient  to  resort  to  the  advice  of  Nicolo  Maebia- 
velli,  whose  general  knowledge  on  political  subjects,  and  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  his  native  place,  pointed 
hhn  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  consulted  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  memorial  which  Machiavelli  presented  to  the  pope  on  this 
subject  yet  remains,  and  like  his  other  works,  contains  many 
•eute  remarks,  without,  however,  unfolding  those  extensive 
views  which  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  seem  to  have  re<]^ed.  In  taking  a  retrospect  of 
the  aneient  state  of  Florence,  he  observes,  that  the  fiuetua- 
tioss  which  it  has  experienced  are  to  be  attnbuted  to  its  having 
been  neither  strio%  a  republic,  nor  an  absolute  government. 
TJUs  mixed  or  iat^^mediate  sMe  he  considers  as  the  most  diffi- 
cuk  of  aay  to  m,aint&in«  because,  as  he  assie^,  an  absolute 
dominion  is  enly  in  danger  of  being  dissolved  by  one  cause,  that 
of  inclining  towards  a  republic,  and,  in  lil^  manner,  a  republic 
is  eoly  in  danger  by  incUmag  towsjrds  a  monarchy ;  but  a  mixed 
government  is  in  eonatant  danger  &cm  two  causes,  and  may  be 
4e8troyed  by  ineUning  i90  much  towajrds  either  repubUcanism 
or  despotism.  On  t3m  account  he  advises  ^e  pontiff  to  adopt 
^ytther  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  definite  forms  of  govern- 
m^t,  and  eith^  to  erect  an  absolute  sovereignty,  or  to  esta- 
hHidPL  a  perfect  r^^iUic.  He  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the 
i$jhoice  of  these  two  forms  must  die^nd  on  ik^  condition  and 
i^arsiater  of  the  people,  waii  partieid«rly,  that  a  sovereignty  CMi 
mlf  be  fli^ported  wbere  tbete  >s  great  dkorsity  of  wealih  and  of 
jmK  '«rhito;a.fep^fie»  «Bibe.ooniKai74r«qQiiw 
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degree  of  equality  among  its  citizens,  of  whicli  he  adduces  seve- 
ral instances.  Under  the  latter  description  he  includes  the  inha- 
hitants  of  Florence,  and  thence  takes  occasion  to  sketch  a  form 
of  government  which  he  denominates  a  repuhlic,  hut  in  which 
he  gives  to  the  pontiff,  and  to  the  cardinal  de*  Medici,  such  a 
preponderating  influence,  hy  the  nomination,  during  their  lives, 
of  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  supreme  authority,  as  must 
inevitahly  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  on  which  alone  a 
popular  government  can  he  founded.  To  restore  the  freedom 
of  the  republic  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  chief  object 
which  Machiavelli  had  in  view ;  but  conceiving  that  there  was 
no  probability  that  the  pontiff  and  the  cardinal  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  voluntarily  to  relinquish  their  authority,  he  was  induced 
to  relax  in  his  purpose,  and  to  propose  that  the  republic  should 
not  enjoy  its  full  liberties  until  after  their  death.  "  If  this  plan, '  * 
says  he,  "  be  considered  without  reference  to  the  authority  of 
your  holiness,  it  will  be  found  in  every  respect  sufficient  to 
answer  the  purpose  intended  ;  but  during  the  lifetime  of  your 
holiness  and  the  cardinal,  it  is  a  monarchy  ;  because  you  com- 
mand the  army,  you  control  the  criminal  judicature,  you  dictate 
the  laws,  insomuch,  that  I  know  not  what  more  can  be  required 
in  a  state."  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  the  pope  as  to  the  continuance  of  his  power,  he  attempted 
to  awake  in  him  the  desire  of  being  considered  as  the  founder 
or  the  restorer  of  the  liberties  of  his  native  place.  *  *  I  conceive, ' ' 
says  he,  '*  that  the  greatest  honour  which  a  man  can  enjoy, 
is  that  which  is  voluntarily  given  him  by  his  country ;  and  I 
believe  the  greatest  good  we  can  do,  and  that  which  is  most 
acceptable  to  God,  is  that  which  we  do  for  our  country.  On 
this  account  there  are  no  persons  held  in  such  high  honour  as 
they  who,  by  their  institutions  and  laws,  have  reformed  a  repub- 
lic or  a  kingdom.  These  are  they  who,  next  to  the  gods,  have 
been  thought  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  But  as  the  oppor- 
tunities for  this  purpose  are  few,  and  as  the  number  of  those 
persons  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  them  is  still  fewer,  so 
we  find  that  this  great  undertaking  has  seldom  been  performed. 
Such,  however,  is  the  honour  attending  it,  as  to  have  induced 
many  persons  who  could  not  accomplish  it  in  reality,  to  attempt 
it  in  their  writings  ;  as  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  many  others,  who 
have  been  desirous  of  showing  to  the  world  that  if  they  had  not, 
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like  Solon  or  Lycurgus,  been  able  to  establish  a  civil  commu- 
nity, it  did  not  arise  from  want  of  ability,  but  of  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  their  ideas  into  effect.'* 

The  system  thus  proposed  by  MachiaTelli  was  not,  however, 
adopted  by  the  pontiff.  From  the  important  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  the  state 
of  Tuscany  was  not  merely  to  be  considered  as  an  independent 
government,  but  as  affected  by  the  powerful  influence  of  its 
f^ign  relations,  and  as  combining  at  this  juncture .  with  the 
Roman  see  to  give  strength  and  importance  to  the  pontiff,  in 
the  great  attempts  which  he  now  meditated.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that,  for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  neither  Leo  nor  the 
cardinal  thought  it  advisable  that  the  commencement  of  the 
freedom  of  the  republic  should  depend,  as  a  simultaneous  event, 
on  the  termination  of  their  own  lives.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Leo  resolved  to  permit  the  Florentines  to  continue  the 
established  forms  of  their  government ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  retained  such  a  control  over  their  proceedings,  as  he  thought 
would  be  necessaiy,  not  only  to  repress  their  internal. dissen- 
sions, but  to  secure  their  conformity  to  the  views  and  interests 
of  the  family  of  the  Medici  and  of  the  Roman  see.  A  few  days 
prior  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  Leo  had  dispatched  to  Florence 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  now  assumed  the  superintendence 
of  the  state,  and  under  the  directions  of  the  pontiff,  established 
such  regulations  as  were  calculated  to  ensure  its  tranquillity, 
without  further  encroachments  on  its  municipal  rights.*  The 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  during  his  residence  at  Florence,  which 
continued  nearly  two  years,  furnishes  a  decisive  proof  both  of 
his  talents  and  his  moderation,  and  notwithstanding  his  future 
dignity,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his 
life.  By  his  intimate  aquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  city, 
and  the  views  and  temper  of  the  opposing  factions,  he  was 
enabled  to  allay  their  dissensions,  or  to  de^t  their  projects. 
Without  imposing  extraordinary  burthens  on  the  people,  he 
discharged  the  public  debts,  and  replenished  the  treasury  with 
considerable  sums.  Under  his  influence,  the  commerce  of  the 
city  again  revived,  and  the  inhabitants  began  with  confidence 
to  employ  their  capitals  in  the  acquisition  of  additional  wealth. 

*  Nerli  Commentar.  lib.  yi.  p.  133. 
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Wiiil^  hy  i^nb  me$mart8  tfae^  coriiiial  aoqnind  the  respect 
and  attaehmiSDt  ef  the  Fioreotiiies,  he  etineed  his  pradcmto- 
and  his  fidelity  hy  maintaiiiiiig^  a  sCrict  initeivoune  with  tike 
Reman  see,  and  a  due  sttbmksion  to  the  supreme  pontiff ;  to 
whose-  adtioe  he  eonstantly  resorted  on  all  doubtful  points,  and- 
to  whose  direetions  he  stnotly  and  failiifidly  conformed. 

The  power  whioh  Leo  X.  possessed  oyer  the  duchy  of  UrbmO' 
was  yet  more  abeoiute  than  that  wliiidi  he  enjoyed  in  tho 
!Blorentine  state.  By  the  tenor  of  the  investitnre,  the  sove^ 
reignty  had  been  extended,  in  default  ef  males,  to  the  female 
ofRsppin^  of  Lorenzo,  and  his  infant  dau^^ter  was  now  entitled 
to  the  ducal  sceptre  ;  but  the  disudvaotagev  ^diieh  might  arise 
f^om  such  a  government  were  easily  foreseeur  ^d  Catheriwif 
under  the  care  of  her  powetful  relatives,  was  reserved  for  aetili 
higher  destiny.  To  any  reconciliation  between  its  former 
sovereign  e<id  Leo  X.  the  ammostties  which  had  aiisen  between 
them,  in  the  course  of  the  contest  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  had  placed  an  insuperable  bar;  and  even  if  the 
pontiff  had  been  inclined  to  an  accommodation,  the  restoration 
of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  to  the  duke  could  only  have  been 
considered  as  an  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  that 
in  expelling  him  from  his  dominions  he  had  committed  an  act 
of  injustice.  Having  therefore  first  dismembered  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  of  the  fortress  of  S.  Leo,  ftnd  the  dietrict  of  Montefeltro, 
which  he  gave  to  Ihe  Florendnea  as  a  compensation  for  the 
expenses  incurred)  and  the  services  rendered  by  them  in  the 
acquisition  of  these  domaine,  he  annexed  the  remainder  of  that 
territory,  with  its  dependent  states  of  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia, 
to  the  dominions  of  the  dhurch* 
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PMgfeflB^^f  tbe  RefiMUfttidH^-^Leo  X.  endeavoun  to  conciliate  Luther — Coa- 
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U  provailed  upmr  to  write  to  the  pope-^Ssreastie  tenor  of  hh  letter ^Hli 
.  doetrinee  condemned  at  Rome— Purport  of  the  papal  bull — Its  i«oepti«a  at 
Wittembeff^Luthflr  publiely  bsms  the  hull,  with  the  decretiiis  of  th* 
Aufch — He  endeaTOUTS  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  emperor — Aleandro 
papal  legato  to  the  imperial  court — Harangues  the  diet  of  the  empire  against 
Luthep — LuthcT  cited  to  appear  before  the  diet-^-His  journey  to  Worma— 
His  fin«  appeafaaoe  before  the  auembly^^His  second  appearancfr-^He  re- 
ftiset  t9  letraet  his  writinga^^Observations  on  his  conduot— The  emperor 
declaiea  his  opinion — Further  efforts  to  pretail  upon  Luther  to  retract — 

-  Condemned  by  an  imperial  edict — Is  privately  conveyed  to  the  castle  of 
Wartburg — Henry  YIII.  writes  against  Luther — Reformation  of  Switzerland 
by  Zuinglitti-^Conduct  and  character  of  Lnther-^His  bold  assertion  of  tiie 
right  of  private  judgknen^^His  inflexible  adherence  to  his  own  opinion— « 
Uncharitable  spirit  of  the  first  reformers — Effects  of  the  Reformation  on 
literal  y  studies-^On  the  fine  arts — On  the  political  and  moral  state  of 
Europe. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  negotiations 
and  intrigues  occasioned  by  the  election  of  his  successor, 
Charles  V.,  had  for  a  time  withdrawn  the  attention  of  the  court 
of  Rome  from  the  proceedings  of  Luther.  Of  this  opportunity 
he  and  his  followers  had  availed  themselves  to  spread  his 
opinions,  both  by  preaching  and  writing,  through  various  parts 
of  Germany.  The  effect  of  these  exertions  was  most  visible  in 
Saxony,  where,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne,  the 
vicarial  authority  had  devolved  on  the  elector  Frederick  ;  who, 
if  he  did  not  openly  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  at 
least  raised  no  obstructions  to  its  progress.  Under  his  protec- 
tion the  new  opinions  gained  considerable  strength  ;  and  as  his 
reputation  for  integrity,  talents,  and  personal  worth,  was  equal 
to  that  oi  any  sovereign  of  his  time,  the  partiality  which  he 
manifested  to  Luther  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
efforts  of  that  daring  innovator.* 

*  Luther  in  pnef.  ad  Op. 
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No  sooner  had  the  political  ferment  suhsided,  than  Leo  again 
turned  his  attention  to  the  progress  of  Luther,  which  from  its 
rapidity  and  extent  now  hegan  to  excite  a  real  alarm  at  Rome. 
The  new  decretal  which  Leo  had  issued  in  confirmation  of 
indulgences,  had  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  impel 
Luther  to  a  more  direct  opposition.  To  whatever  height  the 
pontifical  authority  erected  its  crest,  Luther  opposed  himself  to 
it  with  equal  confidence,  and  Leo  at  length  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  conciliatory  measures.  In  this  it  is  prohahle  that  he 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  temper  and  judgment,  which 
were  naturally  inclined  to  lenity  and  forbearance  ;  and  it  i§ 
certain  that  the  measure  which  he  adopted  was  warmly  repro- 
bated by  many  of  the  firm  and  orthodox  adherents  of  the 
church.***  The  person  selected  by  the  pontiff  for  this  purpose 
was  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  who  had  served  him  for 
some  years  in  a  military  capacity,  and  had  been  afterwards 
nominated  to  the  office  of  counsellor  and  apostolic  chamberlain. 
To  this  choice  Leo  was  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  led  by  the 
consideration  that  the  elector  Frederick  was  supposed  to  have 
long  wished  for  the  honour  of  the  consecrated  rose,  which  is 
annually  given  by  the  pontiff  to  some  distinguished  personage ; 
and  ho  therefore  thought  that,  by  transmitting  this  mark  of  his 
esteem  by  the  hands  of  Miltitz,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  elector,  and  find  an  opportunity  of 
treating  with  Luther,  without  humiliating  himself  by  the  appear- 
ance of  sending  an  express  messenger  for  that  purpose.  To 
this  it  may  be  added,  that  Miltitz  had  already  acted  the  part 
of  a  mediator  with  the  pope  on  behalf  of  Luther,  to  obtain  a 
hearing  of  his  cause  in  Germany  ;  which  office  he  had  been 
solicited  to  undertake  by  a  letter  from  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Leo  preferred  a  secular  to  an 
ecclesiastical  envoy,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  those  speculative 
disputations  which  had  hitherto  only  tended  to  widen  the  breach 
which  he  wished  to  close. 

The  reception  of  Miltitz  at  the  electoral  court  gave  but  an  ill 
omen  of  his  success.  Neither  the  letters  of  the  pontiff,  nor  the 
recommendations  which  Miltitz  had  brought  to  Degenhart 
Pfeffinger  and  George  Spalatino,  two  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  court,  could  remove  the  unfavourable  impressions  which  had 
preceded  his  arrival.  .  Instead  of  receiving  with  satisfaction  and 
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respect  the  high  mark  of  pontifical  favour  of  which  Miltitz  was 
ihe  hearer,  the  elector  desired  that  it  might  he  consigned  to  an 
officer  of  his  court,  who  would  couToy  it  to  him  without  the 
formality  of  a  puhlic  interview ;  "^  and  to  the  remonstrances  of 
Miltitz  respecting  Luther,  he  coldly  answered,  that  he  would 
not  act  as  a  judge,  to  oppress  a  man  whom  he  hitherto  consi* 
dered  as  innocent."^ 

These  discouraging  appearances  tended  still  further  to  con* 
vince  Miltitz  that  the  mediation  of  the  elector  would  he  hopeless, 
except  he  could  first  prevail  upon  Luther  to  listen  to  pacific 
measures.  He  therefore  requested  an  interview  with  him, 
which  was  with  some  difficulty  ohtained.  On  this  occasion, 
Miltitz  cautiously  avoided  all  theological  questions,  and  endea- 
voured, hy  the  most  earnest  persuasions,  to  induce  him  to  lay 
aside  the  hostility  which  he  had  manifested  to  the  holy  see.  He 
acknowledged  the  ahuses  to  which  the  promulgation  of  indul- 
gences had  given  rise,  and  highly  censured  the  mbconduct  and 
the  violence  of  Tetzel,  whom  he  called  hefore  him,  and  repre- 
hended with  such  severity,  as  heing  the  cause  and  promoter  of 
these  dissensions,  that  the  unfortunate  monk,  terrified  hy  the 
threats  of  the  legate  and  hy  the  letters  which  were  afterwards 
addressed  to  him,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  vexation  and  his  grief."' 
By  these  and  similar  measures,  Luther  was  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  relax  in  his  opposition,  aud^  to  iEiddress  a  letter  to  the 
pontiff,  in  which  he  laments,  with  apparent  sincerity,  the  part 
which  he  had  acted,  and  to  which,  as  he  asserts,  he  had  heen 
impelled  hy  the  misconduct,  avarice,  and  violence  of  his  enemies ; 
and  declares,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  world,  that  he  had 
never  wished  to  impeach  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see  and  of 
the  pontiff,  which  was  held  hy  him  as  supreme  over  all  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  except  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  also 
professes  his  readiness  to  refrain  from  the  further  discussion  of 
the  question  concerning  indulgences,  provided  his  adversaries 
would  do  the  like.  From  the  pacific  and  ohedient  tenor  of 
this  letter,  there  is  indeed  reason  to  infer  that  Luther  was  not 
at  this  time  averse  to  a  reconciliation  ;  nor  did  Leo  hesitate  to 
reply  to  it  in  terms  equally  pacific  ;  insomuch,  that  the  friends 
of  peace  began  to  flatter  themselves  that  these  disturhances 
woiild  soon  be  amicably  terminated.*   But  other  circumstances 

•  Hoshdm,  Eccl.  HUt.  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 
VOL.  n.  P 
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«V080  wbich  reTivei  ^  lenmaNMiom  of  ikeiflogioal  dutpvCM, 
Mid  gave  new  life  to  ihote  /WnMwitMt*  wUeh  seem  to>  be  tkeir 
4Mt«nl  inid  iavaiiable  refidt. 

Aiukew  Bodeasleia,  lieifaler  kneim  hjiSatbimBae  of  Cbr^iMMfe 
or  Obr^Afaitta,  mmmoed  hj  iiini  fi'un  the  plaee  ef  his  birtik, 
WM  at  this  time  avckdeacwK  of  the  c»thednd  at  Wktemberg, 
uid  having  embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther,  hadpuUidied  a 
thesis  in  their  defence.  This  aigaim  eaiied  for^  1^  papal 
.ohwnpion  £eoiitt,  and,  after  mue^  altereatwn,  k  iwas  at  leagth 
idetaKmined  ikta.t  the  dispute  should  be  deeided  hj  mgle 
eoDibat,  substifcnttng  onlj  the  weapons  of  targument  fon&ese  of 
ianse.  Of  this  eonteet,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  eitj  of 
Lripsic,  in  the  preaenee  of  Gkeorge  dvke  of  gaxon  j,  the  imde 
^;  Uie  Sector  Fiedmdk,  and  &  large  eoneoime  of  ^thi^  emineiit 
iwrsons  both  eeciesiastieal  and  ^enlar,  die  partisans  (€  the 
Beman  church  and  ihe  adhereuts  to  the  Belbnuatien  hare  eadli 
kft  a  loll  aeeoumt.*  After  the  parties  had  tried  their  skdl  ftr 
Mvocal  successive  days,  Luther  himself,  who  had  aceocnpanied 
Ms  d&dend  Cariostiidt,  eateired  the  lists  with  Eccias.  The  battle 
'Was  renewed  with  great  "violence,  and  if  ihe  disputants  did  not 
jwweed  in  enlightening  the  understanding,  thej  at  least  inflamed 
the  passions  of  eaeh  ether  to  a  degree  of  animositj  whidi 
MdSmentlj  diaeofered  itself  in  their  future  conduct.  ^^  Hoff- 
man, the  jNindipal  of  the  university  of  Leipsic,  who  seA  as 
tn4>ii«  on  this  occaaion,  was  too  di«oreet  to  determine  between 
tihe>conten£ng  parties.  Each,  therefore,  dainted  the  victory  ; 
irat  the  final  deeisien  upon  the  various  questions  which  had  been 
Agitated,  was  referred  to  i^e  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Erfurt. 
This  debate  was  again  renewed  in  writing,  when  not  only  Oar- 
lostadt,  Eccius,  and  Luther,  but  Melancthon,  Erasmus,  and 
Mnreral  other  eminent  scholars,  took  an  important  part  in  assert- 
ing or  opposing  ihe  various  opinions  which  had  been  advanced 
at  Leipsic  By  the  publication  of  these  works  the  spirit  of 
diSCQflsion  and  inquiry  was  still  further  extended  ;  and  whether 
ihe  truth  was  with  the  one  or  the  other,  or  witii  neither  of  the 
parties,  the  prolongation  of  the  contest  proved  almost  as  inju- 
rious to  the  court  of  Eome,  as  if  its  cause  had  experienced  a 
total  defeat. 

On  the  return  of  Luther  to  Wittemberg,  MiliitB  raiewed  his 

*  Mel^or  Adam,  m  Yita  Caiketadfi,  p.  38. 
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Qfi^eaflnMirt  to  prevjiy^  vspiui  faiiQio  imek  immfyoA^.  Q|^o|itioni 
«Dd-to  sHbtait  hif»«e|f  liioike  Aoiihority  of  ihe  ImxLj  ««e.  Fcur 
<))«  «ceompliahi]|«iil«#ty&ol^eet  ike  laboured  wiMBea^  vitb 

s«oh  ieamaieii«M(ms  ctf  ik»  Kiitaes  and  taikatte  <)f  Luilb^,  «mfl 
9idbL  iieLaowkdgiiiJei!i3i».6f  Aeiiuaooadiiet  Mid  jeoKraplicm^Qf  the 
B<«maiixHiiirt,  «Bke^4tMigbt^«pe  Bcdj  ito  gain  Imm^ies^^ 
mod  Hamrm.  iu«  jiief»iito«»fc ;  a  ooodaet  ^riiieh  hft«  WeA  ^^«9in 
•idered  bj  tbe  ^popid  faiotpoaM  4ub  higiilj  devctgst^i^  l»  fthe 
S«i|ian  pontiff,  of  whom  he  was  ti^e  legate,  tmd  gajuirioii&ito  tli# 
eiHne  i4]ddbi  he  mus  jeioflojed  to  deiiend.  T^hej  'have  'ih0 
•ecuaed  tya>«svoj4»f  kidulgisig  hjameM  io^iret^j  m-96avm»i 
^itesbaiiisaeKto  and  the  use  of  jwine  -;  on  whioh  occaaioiiB  hA 
MHUBad  his  &iende  with  man j^^a^erated  a^eedotea,  ilo  IhA 
disesedit  ^und  diagiaee  «f  die  iloioaa  ^ouvt ;  whisoh  b^ng 
ftmnded  on  ^a  aothoiiitj  cf  ilOike  f«pe'a  nan^,'^  wene  jmeehr^ 
and  repeated  as  authentic;]!'  Finding,  hwrgausr,  that  dil  hii 
effiH^  to  anbdue.  4he  ^pertinaeitj  of  Luther  vere  iiiQfSe^biMil^ 
he  jbad  fee owtte  io  the  ataifitaace  ixf  'tiae  aoekty  jcf  Augvak 
tioQe  menkfi,  1dien'4net  in  a  general  ehapter,  whaoa  he  {Bneva^lad 
upon  to  send  a  deputation  to  their  erring  brother,  to.reeidlaso 
toA^aense  of  his  duskj.  Luthar  Appeased  i^  Ane  ^ndd  pfeased 
with  this*mfirk  of  veapeet,  and  pcoBueed  ^at  Qi^e^wodd  ag^ 
wiite  to  the  pontiff,  (with  a  funtiher  «xpiaBttkion  of  ibis  eottdudb 
A.w9,i]mg  himaeif  <diarel<«e  of  4iis  ^ippectumtj,  he  addnQASOd 
another  loiter  to  Leo  X.,  ':iriudi  in  i^s  purpoiTl  may  he  aonaideiDed 
«a  OBke  ci  'th^  mioat  singid«r,  and  in  its  oooMiecjueiio^  aa  one  of 
4he  »mo8t  impastant,  tHaA  e^rer  the  pen  of  an  iffidiyidudi  pmodttCKML 
Under  the  pratext  of  >abeflkienee,  reapect,  and  even  a^eedon  for 
^e  fKm^, he  hAa-ooufeffed the  most  detefRBlnedoppoekion, !l{he 
moat  bitter  satire,  and  the  most  maorked  eontesapt ;  .insomuch, 
^at  it  is  searoely  possible  to  eonceive  a  eompositian  more  neplete 
4»ddi  insult  and  offence,  than  that  which  Luther  alEected  to 
«lkwr  himself  to  he  prevailed  on  to  write  by  the  representations 
cif  his  owB-fraikainty.!|:  '^Amongst  the  ononsters  of  the  age/' 
«ai^s  Luther,  *'  iHdh  ivihom  Ihave  nofr  waged  nearly,  athree^^jioars' 

*.  It  is  Tcmm^s^  by  B«9ai,  th^t,  stiactly  ^p^aking,  MiitlU  was  ^either  the 
legate,  nor  the  niHido  of  ,tb<e  pope,  but  sent  in  the  character  of  an  envoy,  for  a 
special  purpose  only ;  in  .admitting  the  remark,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  tdter  the  pfaraseok^  of  the  text,  whdeh  suifieieiitly  awwers  the  puipose. 
••t  rPaUar.  GavfiM  Tmito,.'l(ib.  Li»i».  zrniL        t  ]«ulM>p.  tOiajU  p.  935 
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war^  I  am  compelled  at  times  to  turn  mj  regards  towards  joui 

0  most  holy  father  Leo  ;  or  rather  I  might  say,  that  as  jou  are 
esteemed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  contest,  you  are  neyer 
absent  from  my  thoughts.  For  although  I  have  been  induced 
by  your  impious  flatterers,  who  have  attacked  me  without  any 
cause,  to  appeal  to  a  general  council,  regardless  of  the  empty 
decrees  of  your  predecessors,  Pius  and  Julius,  which  by  a  kind 
of  stupid  tyranny  were  intended  to  prevent  such  a  measure,  yet 

1  have  nerer  allowed  my  mind  to  be  so  far  alienated  from  your 
holiness,  as  not  to  be  most  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  happiness 
both  of  yourself  and  your  see,  which  I  have  always  endeavoured^ 
as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  obtain  from  God  by  continual  and 
ardent  supplications.  It  is  true,  I  have  almost  learnt  to  despise 
and  to  exult  over  the  threats  of  those  who  have  sought  to  ter-> 
rify  me  by  the  majesty  of  your  name  and  authority  ;  but  there 
is  one  circumstance  which  I  cannot  contemn,  and  which  has 
compelled  me  again  to  address  your  holiness.  I  understand  I 
have  been  highly  blamed,  as  having  had  the  temerity  to 
carry  my  opposition  so  far  as  even  to  attack  your  personid 
ohanu^ter.  .  : 

''  I  must,  however,  most  explicitly  assure  you,  that  whenever  I 
have  had  occaaon  to  mention  you,  I  have  never  done  it  but  in 
the  best  and  most  magnificent  terms.  Had  I  done  otherwise  I 
should  have  belied  my  own  judgment,  and  should  not  only 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  my  adversaries,  but  most  willingly 
acknowledge  my  rashness  and  impiety.  I  have  given  you  the 
appellation  of  a  Daniel  in  Babylon,  and  have  even  endeavoured 
to  defend  you  against  your  great  calumniator  Silvester,  (Prierio,) 
with  a  sincerity  which  any  reader  will  abundantly  perceive  in 
my  works.  The  unsullied  reputation  of  your  life  is  indeed  so 
august,  and  so  celebrated  in  every  part  of  the  world  by  the 
applauses  of  learned  men,  as  to  set  at  defiance  any  aspersions 
which  can  be  thrown  upon  it.  I  am  not  so  absurd  as  to  attack 
him  whom  every  one  praises,  when  it  has  always  been  my  rule 
to  spare  even  those  whom  public  report  condemns.  I  delight 
not  in  blazoning  the  crimes  of  others,  being  conscious  of  the 
mote  which  is  in  my  own  eye,  and  not  regarding  myself  as 
entitled  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  an  adultress.'* 

After  justifying  the  asperity  with  which  he  has  commented 
on  the  misconduct  of  his  adversaries,  by  the  example  of  Christ, 
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and  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  he  thus  proceeds :  **  I  must, 
however,  acknowledge  my  total  abhorrence  of  your  see,  the 
Roman  court,  which  neither  you  nor  any  man  can  deny  is  more 
corrupt  than  either  Babylon  or  Sodom,  and,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  information,  is  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  and 
notorious  impiety."*  I  have  been  therefcure  truly  indignant  to 
find,  that  under  your  name,  and  the  pretext  of  the  Roman 
church,  the  people  of  Christ  have  been  made  a  sport  of ;  which 
I  have  opposed,  and  will  oppose,  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  faith 
shall  remain  in  me*  Not  that  I  would  attempt  impossibilities, 
or  expect  that  my  efforts  could  avail  against  such  a  hostile 
throng  of  flatterers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  commotions  of  that 
Babylon.  I  owe,  however,  something  to  my  brethren,  and 
conceive  that  it  behoves  me  to  keep  watch  that  they  are  not 
seized  in  such  numbers,  nor  so  violently  attacked  by  this  Roman 
plague.  For  what  has  Rome  poured  out  for  these  many  years 
past  (as  you  well  know),  but  the  desolation  of  all  things,  both 
of  body  and  soul,  and  the  worst  examples  of  all  iniquity.  It 
is,  indeed,  as  clear  as  daylight  to  all  mankind,  that  the  Roman 
church,  formerly  the  most  holy  of  all  churches,  is  become  the 
most  Hcentious  den  of  thieves,  the  most  shameless  of  all 
in*othels,  the  kingdom  of  sin,  of  death,  and  of  hell ;  the 
wickedness  of  which  not  Antichrist  himself  could  conceive.^** 

''In  the  mean  time,  you,  0  Leo,  sit  like  a  lamb  amidst 
wolves,  and  live  like  Daniel  amidst  the  lions,  or  Ezekiel  among 
the  scorpions.  But  what  can  you  oppose  to  these  monsters  ? 
Three  or  four  learned  and  excellent  cardinals !  but  what  are 
these  on  such  an  occasion  ?  In  fact,  you  would  all  sooner 
perish  by  poison  than  attempt  a  remedy  to  these  disorders.  The 
fate  of  the  court  of  Rome  is  decreed  ;  the  wrath  of  God  is  upon 
it ;  advice  it  detests  ;  reformation  it  dreads ;  the  fury  of  its 
impiety  cannot  be  mitigated,  and  it  has  now  fidfilled  that  which 
was  said  of  its  mother,  We  have  medicined  Babylon,  and  she  is 
not  heeded ;  let  us  therefore  lea/oe  her.  It  was  the  office  of  you 
and  of  your  cardinals  to  have  applied  a  remedy ;  but  the  dis- 
order derides  the  hand  of  the  physician,  nee  atidit  currus  hahe- 
nas.  Under  these  impressions  I  have  always  lamented,  0  most 
excellent  Leo,  that  you,  who  are  worthy  of  better  times,  should 
have  been  elected  to  the  pontificate  in  such  days  as  these. 
Rome  meritsyou  not,  nor  those  who  resemble  you,  but  Satan 


hiaui^^  wh#  ili  fiurt  rfiigns  ifiove^  tksM  ^rpu  in  iliat  Babjdom  ; 
watiid  that  yoa  eeidd  exeksage  ikat  state wkidiyour  inveterate 
enemiet' repr^seat  to  jou  as  aft  hoaevirv  ^  aoBie  petty  living  ; 
or  would  ^Si^^port  jbuvself  bj'  year  pateraal  inlieritance ;  for 
of  sueb  koiloars  awBe  one  Woifthy  but  IdeariotA,  the  sons  of 
perdition." 

A£ter  poorlug  out'  these'  itfreetiveft^  and<  others' of  a  similar 
kind>  always  pointed  with  ea^asaicftiA  of  ^e-most  eontemptuous 
kttidness  fem  ^  pDntiff^  LutW  proeeeds^  to  give  a  brief  hietoiy 
of  his  oeiyaet^  aiBui  of  the  eSbit&  made  to  paeify  him.  by  ike 
BdQ^n  cenrt ;  in  which*  h$  ufe^ik»e£  Ee«ius  as  t^e  servant  of 
Siytan^  aad  the  adversary  of  J^esus  Glmst,.  and.  adverts  to  iher 
coaiduct  of  the  cardinal  c^  Ckieta'With  an  aeiimeny  by  no  meati»> 
cdamstent  with  hiif  former  profesaione  m  iMsi  respeot.  He  i;hen 
dedflTOEl,  thiut  m  oonseqiieiiee  of  the  repr^seatalioiM  of  tin 
Angttstine  fathers'  who  had  entreated  him  at  least  to  honour 
the  person  of  the  pontiff^  and  assured  hifa' that  a  resoaeiliatioit 
wtts  yet  practicable,  he  had  joyfiitiy  and  grateft:dly  andertakeft^ 
the  present  addSpess*  *'  Thus  I  co«ie>''  says  h€,^  "  most  holy 
father,,  and  proBtrsting  myself  before  yoi^  entreat  that  yoa-wii( 
ifposfiiblef  lay  h«nds  on  and  bridle  those  flatterers  wko»  whilst 
tkey  pretend  to  be  paciie^  are  the  enemiea  of  peaee^  Let  no^' 
one,  howiever,  par^mnne  to  think,,  most  hsly  father,  that  I  shaH 
sitog  a  palmiki^  unless  he  wisheis  to  give  r^  to  »  still  greater 
sterm.  I  shall  admit  of  no  restraints  in  intdrpitttiog  the  word  of 
Gods  for  the  word  of  God,  which  incukates  the  liberty  of  all, 
nsnat  itsdf  bo'  f!ree.  Exce^  in  these*  poiats,  there  is  nothiDg 
to  whioh  I  am  net  ready  to  submit.  I  hate  eontentioB,  I  wiUw 
pro^ke  DO  one ;  but  being  provoked,*  whilst  Christ  assists^  me, 
I  will  not  be  mute.  With  one  word  your  holiness  might  silenes^ 
these  eooQSHotions,  andeistablidft  that  peace  whddh  I  so  earuestlj 
desire. 

*^  Alow  me,  howetear,  i6  cautios  you,  my  good  father  Leo,. 
against  those  sil^ens  who  would  persuade  you  that  you  are  net 
altogether  a  man  but  a  compound  of  maa  and  Gt)d,  and  cau 
Gomntond  and  requiro  whatever  yon  please.  Thisy  I  assure  you,i 
win  be  of  no  avasl.  You  are  ikt  servant  of  servants,  and,  of  all. 
diankiadt  are:  seated  in  the  most  deplorable  and  perik>us  plaee*^ 
Be  not  deceired  kf  those  who  pretend  that  you  are  lord  of  ther 
earth,  that  there  can  b»  no  Christian,  without  your  authoftty. 
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aiid4]Miy«it*lHiire  «arf  ]Mf«»r  in  kAMv^s^iQ  inHy  «ria pni^aAoiqij 
Hkey  sre  your  €Aeiaie8  and  fleo^b  to  dentoof  jonr  sen^  ai-ii  moi* 
sttid  by  Esaiiiftt  Omfpeoph,  ^^  wlm  prttmumes  fou  koff^ 
deceive  you.  Thus  they  impose  upon  you  who  exalt  you>  siint 
a  cfMiiieil  MMk  the  uiMvevMi  diuMh  ;  and  who-  t^tidbate  tO'  you 
alone  the  right  oC  interpveting  the  Scxiptitre^  and  eDde«w)iir' 
mdet  your  name  i«  eslablii^  th«i«  ewwimpiely*  Alas !  by 
^bmae  meaiisy  SmUm  ha»  made  great  gsat  auoiif  your  prede»> 

CMOOW/'  ^*' 

This  k«ter,  which  bean  ^b«a  th»  mxtk  day  of  April,  1520, 
\mB  prefixed  by  Luttier  as  a  dediciMliou  t4»  his  treotioe  oik 
Obiisiiaa  Liberty,  w^di  he  poletoes  te  transii»l  to  tWpiOpe 
aa^  ^  ftmf  ol  his  paciie  dkposttioar  And  of  his  desire  to  attend 
U»  his  etocifet,  if  t^  ^««rer8  of  tiar&pottllf  wcniid  dlew  him  ; 
h«l  which  tlhe  advoea^s  of  the  Remati  diuireh  have^  consid^td 
as  an  additional  proof  of  his  arroganee  and  h^s  disobedmae, 
The^  jxmMwee  ^  his  etfetioes  was  now  fulL ;.  the  peotiiff,  ittdeed, 
had  long  h^^&a  solicited  to  offly  an  effectual  reoiecbjr  to*  thoaa- 
diMt^rSr  The  ^ar»  acenaed  him  of  negligeaee^  a&d  col»* 
plataed  that  wfi^t  he  was  employed  in  pifin^^s  exh^ti<tts^ 
ii^  huntings  ii^  tnusie^  at  other  atanseme&ts^  he  disregarded- 
aidrs  of  the  highest  momenta  They  asserted,  that  in  matteni> 
of  flkith  the  least  de^atk>n  is  of  impoptanoe  ;  that  the  tjsm»i» 
eradieate  the  evil  id  before  it  has  begua  to  s{»*ead  itsdf  ;  that 
the  re^lt  of  Arnm  was  at  first  a  spark  that  might  have  baen 
eltingitished)  but  which,  being  neglected,  had  set  fire  to  ih^ 
ymM.  That  the  efforts^  of  John  Huss^  and  Jerome  of  Pragiva 
w<Mdd  ha^e  been  attended  with  similar  success,  if  th^  had  not 
been  frustrated  in  the  commencement  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
cdimcil  of  Ck)nstaiMe.^^*  These  sentiments  were  by  no  meantt 
agreeable  t4>  the  pontiff,  who,  so  far  from  wishing  to  resort  to 
seventy,  regretted  that  he  hsA  already  interfered  so  mach  in 
the  bosiness,  and  made  himself  a  p»*ty  where  he  ought  to 
have  assamed  the  mOre  dignified  character  of  a  judge.*  The 
retBonstrances,  however,  of  the  pirates  and  uaiversfties  of 
Germany,  added  to  i^H>se  of  the  I^mian^  dergy,  and,  above  afi^* 
the  excess  to  which  Luther  had  now  carried  his  oppositkniy 
compelled  him  at  length  to  have  recourse  to  decisire  measuiat^ 

♦  S*ipi,  Ubi  iv.  f,  II..  . 
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and  a  congregation  of  the  cardinals,  prelates,  theologians,  and 
canonists  was  summoned  at  Borne,  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
herating  on  the  mode  in  which  his  condemnation  should  be 
annoimced. 

The  form  of  the  bull  b  j  which  Luther  and  hb  doctrines  were 
to  be  condemned,  gave  rise  to  many  debates,  and  a  great 
variety  of  opinion  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  was  neces- 
sary to  terminate  a  contest  between  ^e  cardinals  Pietro  Accolti 
and  Lorenzo  Pucci  the  datary,  each  of  whom  had  proposed  the 
form  of  the  bull,  and  were  earnest  in  defence  of  their  respective 
opinions.  At  length  the  model  of  Accolti  was,  with  some 
variations^  adopted  ;  and  this  fonnidable  document,  which  has 
been  considered  as  the  final  separation  of  Luther  and  his 
.adherents  from  the  Roman  church,  and  as  the  foimdation  of  the 
celebrated  council  of  Trent,  was  issued,  with  the  date  of  the 
fifteenth  day  of  June,  1520,* 

By  this  bull,  the  supreme  pontiff,  after  calling  upon  Christ  to 
arise  and  judge  his  own  cause,  and  upon  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  all  the  host  of  saints,  to  intercede  for  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church,  selects  forty-one  articles  from  the  assertions  and 
writings  of  Luther,  as  heretical,  dangerous,  and  scandalous, 
offensive  to  pious  ears,  contrary  to  Christian  charity,  the 
respect  due  to  the  Roman  church,  and  to  that  obedience  which 
is  the  sinew  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  then  proceeds  to. 
condemn  them,  and  prohibits  every  person,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication, from  advancing,  defending,  preaching,  or 
favoiu'ing  the  opinions  therein  contained.  He  also  condemns 
the  books  published  by  Luther,  as  containing  similar  assertions, 
and  directs  that  they  shall  be  sought  out,  and  publicly  burnt. 
Proceeding  then  to  the  person  of  Luther,  the  pontiff  declares, 
that  he  has  omitted  no  effort  of  paternal  charity  to  reclaim  him 
from  his  errors,  that  he  has  invited  him  to  Rome,  offered  him 
a  safe-conduct,  and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  his  journey, 
in  the  full  confidence  that  he  would,  on  his  arrival,  have 
acknowledged  his  errors,  and  have  discovered,  that  in  his  con- 
tempt of  the  Roman  court,  and  his  accusations  against  the  holy 
pontiff,  he  had  been  mided  by  empty  and  malicious  reports. 
That  Luther  had,  notwithstanding  this  summons,  contuma-. 

*  Sarpi,  Pallayicini,  cap.  zz.  p.  119. 
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ciously  refused,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  to  appear  at  Rome ; 
that  he  still  persevered  in  his  refusal ;  and  that  adding  one 
offence  to  another,  he  had  rashly  dared  to  appeal  to  a  futui*e 
council,  in  defiance  of  the  constitutions  of  Pius  II.  and  Julius 
11. ,  which  had  declared  all  such  appeals  heretical.  That  in 
consequence  of  these  reiterated  offences,  the  pope  might  justly 
hare  proceeded  to  his  condemnation,  hut  that  heing  induced  by 
the  Yoice  of  his  brethren,  and  imitating  th^  clemency  of  the 
Omnipotent,  who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  he  had  for- 
gotten all  the  offences  hitherto  committed  by  Luther  against 
himself  and  the  holy  see,  had  determined  to  treat  him  with  the 
greatest  lenity,  and  to  endeavour,  by  mildness  alone,  to  recal  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  in  which  case  he  was  still  willing  to  receive 
him,  like  the  repentant  prodigal,  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
He  then  proceeds  to  exhort  Luther  and  his  adherents  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  prohibits 
them  from  preaching,  and  admonishes  them,  within  sixty  days, 
publicly  to  recant  their  errors,  and  commit  their  writings  to  the 
flames ;  otherwise  he  denounces  them  as  notorious  and  pertina- 
cious heretics ;  he  requires  all  Christian  princes  and  powers  to 
seize  upon  Luther  and  his  adherents,  and  send  them  to  Rome, 
or  at  least  to  expel  them  from  their  territories  ;  and  he  inter- 
dicts every  place  to  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  resort ;  and, 
lastly,  he  directs  that  this  bull  shall  be  read  through  all 
Christendom,  and  excommunicates  those  who  may  oppose  its 
publication.*** 

The  execution  of  this  bull  was  intrusted  to  Eccius,  who  had 
repaired  to  Rome  in  order  to  expedite  it,  and  having  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  hastened  with  it  to  Germany,  as  a  trophy 
of  his  victory.  The  delegation  of  this  authority  to  an  avowed 
and  personal  enemy  of  Luther,  was  not,  however,  calculated  to 
allay  the  resentment  of  that  fearless  reformer  ;  and  has  been 
justly  censured,  even  by  the  firmest  apologists  of  the  Roman 
court,  as  affording  a  pretext  to  Luther,  that  this  measure  was 
not  the  result  of  an  impartial  consideration  of  his  conduct,  but 
of  the  odium  of  his  declared  and  inveterate  enemies.* 

On  the  publication  of  this  instrument  Leo  X.  addressed  a 
letter  to  ^e  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  another  to  the 

*  PallaTlciiiifCap.zx.  p.  119.. 
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eleelor  Frederick,  in-  the  latter  of  wlii^li,  talking'  Idr  gm»t«# 
the  finK^  ttetechnftenl  ef  the  elector  to  the  helj  dliurefa,  and  Im- 
enmity  to  the  effbrtB  of  th««  *'  child  of  kiwfii^jr, "  Martin  Lufher, 
he  commendtf  hhnf  highly  for  services*  which  be  haid  eerlaiiily 
never  rendered. ^^  He  then  proceeds  to  acqaaint  him,  that  (A- 
eifibrts  to  recladm  Luther  having  proved  ineffeetual,  he  had 
issued  a  decree  agaiiMst  him^  of  whidi  he  had  transiiMtlied  kin 
A  copy,  printedat Rome  ;  and  entreatil him €6  use  hi^  authoiriAy 
to  prevail  upotf  Luther  to  reeant  his  errors,  and  in  estse  of  M^ 
ohstinacy,  to  take  him  into  custody,  Mid  retain  his  persen  tesisnif 
the  directions  of  the  holy  see.  If  is,  however,  sofficieilfl^ 
apparent,  that  this  letter  was  rttthei^  written  from  pofitietti 
motives,  to  justify  to  the  public  the  conduct  of  the  R^batf 
court,  than  with  any  expectation  of  intuencing.  ^e  elector  Uf 
take  a  hostile  part  against  Luther,  thftt  sovereign  having;  only 
A  few  months  before,  in  a  letter  written  to  Rome,  decidiB^ 
expressed  his  opitiion,  ^  That,  if  instead  of  endeavonring  i4 
convince  the  reformers  by  arguments  and  authorities  from^ 
Scriptcrre,  the  Roman  court  shoidd  have  rec^ourse  to  threats  dated 
violence,  it  would  inevitably  occasion  the  most  bitter  dissenskmA 
and  destructive  tumults  throughout  all  Germany."  The 
absence  of  the  elector,  who  was  at  the  imperial  court  when- 1^6 
letter  of  Leo  X.  arriviftd  at  Wittemberg,  afforded  a  pretext  for 
the  university  to  suspend  the  exectftion  of  tlie  bull  until  hin 
return  ;  but,  by  the  instigation  of  Eccitts,  Uke  writings  of  Ludter 
were  publicly  burnt  at  Cologne,  Louvain,  and  other  citied  of  the* 
Netherlands  and  Gernmuy. 

The  first  measurer  adopted  by  Luther  m  oppositi'on  to  the 
pontifical  decree,  was  to  renew  his  appeal  to  a  general  coundi. 
He  soon  afterwards  pubKshed  his  animadversions  upon  ^ 
^teerabU  Btdl  of  Leo  X,*  in  whsch  he  in  hie  turn  admonisliBtf 
the  pope  dnd  his  cardinals  to  repent  of  their  errors,  and  fo 
disavow  their  diabolical  blasphemies  and  impioud  attempts  t 
threatening  th^m,  that  unless  they  speedily  comply  with  Ms 
remonstrances,  he  attd  all  other  Christians  shall  regard  the 
court  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  Antkshrist,  possessed  by  Satan ' 
hamself.  He  declares  that  he  is  prepared  in  defence  of  his. 
opinidns,  not  only  to  receive  with  joy  these  censures,  but  to 

*  Lutheri  op.  vol.  ii.  p.  2S«. 
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e&tk^at  thttt  be  lucay  &eve»  Be  ab06h<«ed  lt«om  itieaai,  or  bir 
nuBabered  among  tke  f(olloi««ei!B  of  the  Roman  ohmr^h,  \ma§ 
rather  willmg  to  gratify  tkei«  sflmgninarf  tyran&y  by  offerings 
them  his  life  ;  that  if  they  still  persist  in  their  fury,  he  dii& 
proeeed  to  deliver  over  btoth  theny  and  their  bull,  with  aH  their 
decretals,  to  Satan,  that  by  the  destruction  of  the  desh,  Hieiar 
so«ds  may  be  liberated  in  tbe  cinfiiing  el  CMff  LodL  Thetfe 
laenaced  he  soDn  aftenmnlfi  cag^iecf  i»to!  effeet,  as  far  as  lay 
lA  his  pever.  On  the  tenth  day  of  I>eO€mber,  1520,  he 
caased  a  kind  of  fnneral  pile  to  be  erected  without  the  waMs 
of  Wittemberg,  snrrotinded  by  sea^^ds,  as  for  a  ptiblk^; 
spectacle,  and  when  the  places  thns  prepared  were  fiUed  by 
the  members  ci  the  imiyersity  ai^i  the  inhalntants:  of  the  city, 
Luther  made  his  appearance,  with  many  attendimts,  brmgii^ 
widi  him  several  yoinmFes,  containing  t^  de<^etakr  of  the  popes, 
the  cons4itntions  called  the  Extravagants;  the  writings  of 
Eecins,  and  of  Emser,  anoth^  of  his  antagonists,  and  finally 
a  ecf  y  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  The  pile  being  then  set  on  fire^ 
he  with  his  owar  hands  committed  the  books  to  the  flames, 
exclaiming  at  the  s^mc  time,  Because  f$  ham  tfoubkd  ike  hclf 
of  the  Lord,  ye  8k(M  he  Iv/irwt  with  et»m(df/fe,*  On  the 
foMowing  day  he  mcumted  tlie  pdpit,  and  admonished  !!]» 
audience  to  be  upon  tl^  guard  against.  papiBtioal  decides* 
'f  The  coii#agi«tieii  we  hove  now  seen,"  smmI  he,  **m  a  maimer 
of  ait»ll  importance.  1%  would  be  w&t^  iof  the  pui^»ose  if  Ite 
p^e  kimeelf,  or  in  odier  words,  the  papal  s«e,  were  also  burnt, " 
7h«  example  of  L«^er  at  Wkrtembei^  vrm  fdlowed  by  his 
ditfedples  in  sevec^l  other  parts  of  Q^^manay,.  whfere  the  papal 
bulfe  and  decretals  wem  committed  te  &e  fiames  with  poblie 
iffiatks  of  indignation  and  conUempe.  Stfdh  wet^  the  cer^a^uea 
that  confirmed  the  separation  of  Luther  aM  his  followers  Aram 
the  oocut  of  Rome;  A  ju^  representation  <si  that  hostile  spmt 
which  has  subsisted  betwieen  them  to  the  present  day ;  and 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  has  not  always  been 
appeased  by  the  burning  of  heretical  works  oft  ^le  one  hand, 
nuMf  of  papal  bulk  and  decretals  on  the  oth4»>.^^ 

This    irreconcilable  ^  dissension  between  Luther  and  thd 
church  could  not  have  arisen  at  a  more  critical  juncture.     A 

•  Iirtiih«ri  Op:  Tol.  ii.  p.  320.^    Pallavidni,  cap^.  xxii.  p.  126. 
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young  and  powerful  monarch  had  just  been  seated  on  the 
imperial  throne,  and  the  part  which  he  might  take  in  this 
contest  might  either  overthrow  the  papal  authority  throughout 
the  central  provinces  of  Europe,  or  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the 
reformers  in  the  origin  of  their  undertaking.  Hence  the  eyes 
of  all  the  Christian  world  were  turned  towards  Charles  V.,  on 
whose  decision  the  fate  of  the  Reformation  seemed  to  depend. 
Of  the  importance  of  this  decision,  Luther  and  the  pontiff  were 
equally  aware  ;  and  accordingly  they  neither  of  them  spared 
any  pains  that  might  secure  his  countenance  and  support.  In 
his  severe  reprehensions  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  Luther  had 
aheady  called  upon  Charles  V.  to  rise  up  and  oppose  himself 
to  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  He  also  addressed  a  book  in 
the  German  language  to  the  emperor  and  his  nobles,  in  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  pope  had  no  authority 
over  the  imperial  throne,  nor  any  right  to  exercise  those  powers 
which  he  had  long  claimed  in  the  German  states  ;  and  earnestly 
entreated  the  emperor  not  to  suffer  the  Roman  pontiff  to  take 
the  sword  from  his  hand  and  reign  uncontrolled  in  his  dominions.* 
Nor  was  Luther  without  a  powerful  friend  in  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  who,  on  account  of  his  magnanimity  in  refusing  the 
imperial  crown,  and  his  effectual  recommendation  of  Charles  Y. 
to  that  high  dignity,  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  that  sovereign.  The  elector  palatine,  Lewis, 
was  also  supposed  to  be  inclined  towards  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
which  had  now  made  such  a  progress  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  as  decidedly  to  show  that  they  could  not  be  eradicated 
without  the  most  sanguinary  consequences.  On  this  important 
occasion  Luther  also  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Ulric 
Hutten,  and  of  Erasmus,  the  latter  of  whom  laboured  with 
great  earnestness,  by  means  of  his  friends,  to  discover  the 
sentiments  of  Charles  Y.  with  respect  to  the  reformers  ;  which 
Luther  had,  however,  the  mortification  to  find  -were  not 
favourable  to  his  cause,  t 

The  efforts  of  Leo  X.  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
and  induce  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  support  of  the 
Roman  church,  were  also  unremitting,  f     On  the  election  of 

*  Seckendoif.  lib.  i.  sec.  xxziv. 
f  lb.  lib.  i.  sec.  29 ;  et  vide  PaUayicini,  cap.  xxiii.    X  Sodoleti  £^  Ludi. 
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Charlea  Y.  it  became  necessary  to  despatch  an  envoy  from 
Rome  to  congratulate  him  on  that  event ;  for  which  purpose 
the  pontiff  selected  Marino  Caraccioli,  then  an  apostolic  notary, 
and  who  afterwards,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  obtained 
the  rank  of  cardinal.  Conceiving,  however,  that  this  envoy 
would  be  sufficiently  employed  in  watching  over  the  political 
interests  of  the  Roman  see,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Re« 
formation  would  require  all  the  vigilance  of  an  active  and 
skilful  negotiator,  he  sent,  as  another  nuncio,  Girolamo  Ale- 
andro,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  important  task  of  exterminat- 
ing the  heretical  opinions  of  Luther  and  his  adherents.  Ale« 
andro  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  learning,  but  of  uncommon 
talents  and  activity,  and  being  warmly  devoted  to  the  Roman 
see,  he  engaged  in  its  service  with  inconceivable  earnestness. 
On  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  where  the  emperor  yet  remained, 
he  obtained  his  permission  to  carry  into  effect  the  bull  of  Leo  X. 
throughout  his  patrimonial  dominions.  After  the  coronation 
of  Charles  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  Aleandro  accompanied  him  to 
Cologne,  where  the  works  of  Luther  were  publicly  burnt,  as 
'  well  as  in  other  cities  of  Germany  ;  not,  however,  without  such 
an  opposition  in  some  places,  as  rendered  it  highly  dangerous 
to  those  who  undertook  the  office. 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  Charles  had  summoned  a  diet  of 
the  empire  to  meet  at  Nuremburg,  in  the  month  of  January^ 
1521,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  important  re* 
gulations  as  to  the  German  confederacy,  as  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  state  of  religion  ;  but  on  accoimt  of  the 
plague  appearing  at  that  place,  the  diet  assembled  at  Worms. 
As  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting  were  expected  to  be  decisive 
of  the  great  question  of  the  Reformation,  no  exertions  were 
spared  by  either  of  the  contending  parties  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able decision.  Besides  the  continual  efforts  of  Aleandro,  the 
cause  of  the  Roman  see  was  supported  by  many  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical electors  and  powerful  barons  of  Germany,  who  endea- 
voured to  instigate  the  emperor  to  the  most  violent  measures;* 
they  were,  however,  firmly  opposed  by  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  of  Bavaria,  and  by  many  of  the  inferior  nobility,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Luther,  and  who,  by  their  representa- 

*  Pallavicini,  cap.  xxiv.  p.  137. 
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\  m  to  th«  9xt«mm  ef  tibe  ncnr  opimnifi  in  GeimaByv  sod 
Ijbe  nwaber  «nd  reedmlkioiL  of  their  fldkeiieDte,  ofeasioDed  ^eett 
4^q»relieiisioii8:anMing  the  ^wrtjiaaQa  «£  ti^  Ronan  «ee.  Wiien 
dibe  4foeussioii  on  the  state  of  tbe  oimrck  wafi  opened,  Aleandio 
laddEesBod  the  diet,  as  legate  of  tho  pontiff,  jmd  in  a  speech  <»f 
'^iMree  hows,  is  wbieh  he  is  adknovlef^ed  to  have  iaequitled 
himaelf  with  ^reat  aibility,  endeaYosred  to  'enforce  the 'oaoei- 
«ity  of  speedy  and  e^Seetual  measures.  I&  iSne  oeurae  of  this 
OTtttion  he  asserted,  -that  tihe  <^positioii  of  Luther  was  not  cor- 
ikied  io  the  po&tiff  and  the  Roman  see,  hut  was  dureeted  ^paonat 
4ki»  most  saoeed  dogmas  of  the  Chfiatian  faith.  That  Luthfir 
Jbad  denied  the  pow«r  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  or  ewn  of  a 
Heneral  eouacil,  to  decide  sa  matters  of  doctrine,  without  whaeh 
Aere  would  he  a&  mawf  opimons  of  the  sense  of  3cripUro  -as 
AfiTB  were  readears.  That  hj  ioipu^uiig  llie  doetrine  of  free 
ag^M^j,  and  pveaehing  up  that  of  a  certain  imcontrcJkhte 
siQoessitj,  a  door  was  opened  for  a31  hinds  of  wickednesss  aaud 
•licentiousness,  as  it  would  he  thou^  a  sufficient  exj^iaae  to 
Allege  that  such  crimes  were  inevitahle.  After  discussing  t^bieee 
iasid  many  similar  topics,  he  eonchided  with  ohserriug,  that  tiike " 
Roman  court  had  Is^oured  during  ^our  years,  without  effeet, 
to  suhdue  this  detestable  heresy,  and  that  nothing  now  remained 
hut  to  entreat  the  interference  of  the  «emperor  and  the  'Grenmanic 


B,  who  might,  by  an  i«Kpe»al  «KMct,  eifise  both  it  and  »(» 
anthor  to  merited  exeeralion  and  ooptompit.* 

Had  Luther  «r  any  of  his  zeakius  and  learned  adherents 
heen  present  ion  this  occasion,  to  have  leplied  to  the  ajrgur 
meats,  acd  opposed  .'(^  a£sertkms  of  Al^andro,  to  hiure 
4ii«ieted  the  att^tion  of  the  assembly  to  ilhe  ^aimiatij^n  and 
pKDud  assumptions  of  ^e  Romaot  pontiffs,  siid  expatiated  on 
^e  abuses  of  the  papal  see  in  courting  the  religion  of  Ohriait 
into  an  engine  of  rapine  and  a  souix^e  ^  gain,  it  is  probfkble 
thttt  the  effect  produced  by  this  harangue  »%ht  have  been  in 
a  great  degree  ohriated  ;  but  as  the  assertions  and  reason!]^ 
of  Aleandro  remaii^ed  unanswered^  they  produced  a  yissUe 
impression  on  the  diet,  wtiioh  was  now  ready  to  adopt  the  most 
violent  proceedings  agamst  the  adherents  of  the  new  <^iaions.t 

*  The  harangue  of  Aleandro  is  given  entire  hy  Pallavicini,  from  documents 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Yatican.     Concil.  di  Trento,  lib.  xzv.  p.  142. 
f  Palkvic  lib.  i.  cap.  zxvi. 


!£h6-«kMKber  <d  ^ttmon^ft  iriaiiai  h^  4i,pp«ta»»d  tp/i^^pee  with  H^e 
iNAt^f  the  »aaem%  as  io  ikte  ^zped^Dpy  of  4»^rciT0  jmMWW, 
ohMpyed,  how!9ver,  ^kuiA  ia  ihk  ioiitMMi^  iiiej  w«re  ,About  tp 
dyM»deiuyt  oply  w  pdiMtg  iif  4o»tri<»e,  bttt<»gauiatLutb<3rio- 
^^FKivftUj,  who  wiMi  si^piiied  ta  b»v«  bees  Ihe  autiMT  of  them. 
TMt  this  ^wiw  «  queetiw  «f  &fit,  whieh  -m^i  i^  he  a^oer- 
itab^d ;  ibr-which  purp^Ae  he  ^ught  to  he  «»Ued  v^jx  to  &|^ear 
hoffffe  ;^  diet,  ^  to  dei^adDe  ^whether  iie  bad  or  had  oiot 
-tAii^ht  those  opfttfl&syhidikveee  .«»id  to  be  Idwd  ia  his  hookp. 
This  f»opow!ti«ii  .w«B  «x!^€»kelj  vexfutious  0  Aie^^o,  Airho^  «s 
well  from  the  jmidt  of  ^s  'Own  jii<%sH»{it,  as  hj  paiiaauiUr  in- 
^^teaietbiiis'firom  Borne,  had  a¥oided  aU^pf^ntooiti^sof  ^entering 
into^iapu^oQs  witti  ^Ae  refonaers*  .ftud  who  w%s  aj^ehensive 
.  Aat  the  w^U-hooi^  ddqueoee  4»id  re^ohilioii  dof  .Lwther  wooid 
<«ffiice  the  wipi^MleR  wUfih  he  had  akfo^  m^de  .^ipon  the 
Afifiemhlj.  The  eiap$p*er,  howevier,  wi^s  inclined  to  favour  the 
pioposal  of  the  eketsr,  observing,  that  it  lolg^t  otherwise  he 
fsietended  thai  Luther  hud  been  ooshdemnad  uohae^ ;  but,  in 
iHnier  to  «i]^|m«e  the  Jegiftte,  he  e<»]6ented  that  the  onJj  ques- 
ili^n  to  be  f>vqpoaed  to  XiUther  should  be,  -whether  he  wouhl 
«Btrftet  the  ^rpotb  whieh  he  bad  published  m^  his  wijitinga.*  On 
Ae  sixth  day  ^  Mareh  the  ^^npevor  despa^^d  his  mw&^^&r, 
Qrai^ar  Srtiumns,  Yfatii  letters  addressed  to  LiKtber*  :Ui  i&nm 
.ftttfficientlj  respectMft  and  aooompanied  tb^tn  by  sa  imperial 
sale-4)«£ndttet,  whkh  was  eonj&mksd  by  ^he'prkiees  thrwgh  whose 
jbfffritmes  it  was  jieeeasary  that  Luther  should  pass. 

-On  jreceiving  liibe  ioftperial  mandate,  LuthiM*  lost  no  ti^ie  in 
preparing  fw  his  journey.  To  the  remoi^tranees  of  bis  Jfrieads, 
who  ^Ldeavoi^red  to  deter  him  from  ibis  e^cpedition  by  remind- 
ing  him  of  the  -examples  of  Jdan  Hu38  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
idbo,  by  the  ciha«ke^8  violation  of  a  similar  pas£^rt,  were 
ibetrayed  todieir  destruetion,  he  £ranly  replied,  that  if  there 
■wfm^  as  many  devSs  at  W<M3ns  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  houses, 
he  would  not  be  deterred  from  has  purpose.  He  arrived  at 
Worms  on  ike  sixteenth  day  of  April.  On  his  jouwiey  he  was 
aooompanied  by  his  zealous  adherent  Amsdorff  and  several 
•o^r  friends,  and  preceded  by  the  imperial  mess^iger  in  his 
e£Sj&ial  habit.^^  On  passing  through  Erfurt  he  was  met  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  honouoably  jreeeived.     By  Ihie  ^onntvaniee 

*  Sockeodort  Ub.  i.  p.  150.  ^  ^uth.  >Qp.  ton.  ii.  p.  112. 
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of  the  messenger,  who  had  orders  to  prevent  his  preaching  on 
the  journey,  Luther  harangued  the  populace  in  this  city  and 
other  places.  The  papists,  as  they  now  hegan  to  he  called, 
haying  flattered  themselVes  with  the  expectation  that  he  would 
hare  refused  to  make  his  appearance  at  Worms,  and  thereby 
hare  afforded  a  sufficient  pretext  for  his  condemnation,  were 
alarmed  and  mortified  at  his  approach  with  so  respectable  a 
retinue.  On  his  arrival  at  that  city  he  was  surrounded  by  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  attached  to  his 
opinions,  and  all  of  them  desirous  of  seeing  a  man  who  had 
rendered  himself  so  famous  throughout  Europe. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Luther  was  introduced 
to  the  diet,  by  the  marshal  count  Pappenheim,  who  informed 
him  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  assembly,  but 
was  merely  expected  to  reply  to  the  questions  which  might  be 
proposed  to  him.  The  person  appointed  to  interrogate  him 
was  John  ah  Eyk,  or  Eccius,  not  his  avowed  adversary,  but 
another  person  of  the  same  name,  chancellor  or  official  to  the 
archbishop  of  Treves.  The  first  question  proposed  to  Luther 
was,  whether  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the 
books  published  in  his  name.  The  second,  whether  he  was 
ready  to  retract  what  had  been  condemned  in  those  books.  To 
the  first  question  he  answered,  after  hearing  the  titles  of  the 
books  read,  that  he  was  the  author  of  them,  and  should  never 
deny  them.  But  in  reply  to  the  second,  he  observed,  that  as  it 
was  a  question  concerning  faith  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
as  it  involved  the  divine  word,  than  which  nothing  is  greater  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  it  would  be  rash  and  dangerous  in  him  to 
give  an  impremeditated  answer,  which  might  either  fall  short  of 
the  dignity  of  his  cause,  or  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth  ;  and 
might  subject  him  to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Christ,  Who- 
soever shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  toiU  I  deny  before  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  He  therefore  entreated  that  he  might 
be  allowed  time  to  deliberate,  so  that  he  might  answer  without 
injury  to  the  divine  word,  or  danger  to  his  own  soul.  The 
emperor,  having  advised  with  the  members  of  the  diet,  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  directed  that  he  should  appear 
again  on  the  foUowing  day  to  deliver  his  final  answer,  which  he 
was  informed  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  in  writing.* 

*  Tbese  particiilan  are  given  by  Luther  himself,  Op.  vol.  il  p.  412. 
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.  On  this  first  intemew,  some  circmnstances  occurred  whic& 
deaerre  particular  notice.  Whilst  Luther  was  passing  to  the 
assemhlj,  he  was  surrounded  with  immense  crowds,  and  eren 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  almost  covered  with  spectators. 
Among  these,  and  even  when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
diet,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  frequent  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  him  to  keep  up  his  courage,  to  act  like  a  man, 
accompanied  with  passages  from  Scripture,  Not  to  fear  those 
who  can  kill  the  body  only,  hitt  to  fear  Him  who  can  cast  both 
body  and  aoul  into  hell.  And  again.  When  ye  shall  stand 
before  kings,  think  not  how  you  shall  speak  ;  for  it  sh43Xl  be 
gii^en  to  you  in  that  same  hour.  His  adversaries  were,  how- 
ever, gratified  to  find,  that  instead  of  replying,  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  ask  time  to  deliberate ;  and  the  apologists  of 
the  Roman  see  have  affected  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  that 
he  possessed  no  portion  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  otherwise 
he  would  not,  by  his  delay,  have,  given  rise  to  a  doubt 
whether  he  meant  to  retract  his  opinions.  We  are  also  in- 
formed, that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  fell  so  far  short  of 
what  was  expected  from  him,  that  the  emperor  said,  **  This 
man  will  certainly  never  induce  me  to  become  a  heretic/** 
To  observations  of  this  kind  the  friends  of  Luther  might  have 
replied,  that  the  prohibition  imposed  upon  him  before  the 
assembly,  prevented  him  from  entering  into  a  general  vindica- 
tion either  of  his  opinions  or  his  conduct.  That  with  respect 
to  his  having  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  Divine  inspiration,  he 
had  never  asserted  any  pretensions  to  such  an  endowment ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  represented  himself  as  a  fallible  mor- 
tal ;  anxious  only  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  to  consult  the 
safety  of  his  own  soul.  And  that,  as  to  the  remark  of  the 
emperor,  if  in  fact  such  an  assertion  escaped  him,  it  proved  no 
more  than  that  he  had  been  already  prejudiced  against  Luther ; 
and  that  by  a  youthfrd  impatience  which  he  ought  to  have 
restrained,  he  had  already  anticipated  his  condemnation. 

On  the  following  day,  Luther  again  appeared  before  the 
diet,  and  being  cafied  upon  to  answer  whether  he  meant  to 
retract  the  opinions  asserted  in  his  writings,  in  reply,  he  first 
observed,  that  these  writings  were  of  different  kinds  and  on 
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j^S^ii^  fittbjdcts.  39iftt  some  r^t^  oidj  to  <lie  ineii<!iiK^oxi 
gf  pkltj  fMid  meBdiily,  wfaick  his  enemies  mitfit  ooniesfi  to  be 
ipiiocent  ^Bid  even  uaelul ;  and  that  he  could  not  thefef&re 
vetraet  Ibese  without  eondenuikig  what  botli  Ms  friends  and 
Im,  foe0  mnft  6qiia%  approve.  That  others  were  written 
agi^Oflt  tiieipaipacj  «[id  the  deetrines  of  the  papists,  whieh  had 
Hm^q^  s»  generallj  oompiained  of,  particulaily  in  Germany,  and 
hy  whieb  idle  eonseieaees  of  the  faithful  had  been  so  long 
eiu^aartd  and  tormented.  That  he  could  not  retract  these 
imim^  witlKwt  adding  sew  strength  to  the  -cause  of  tyranny, 
sanotioatng  and  petpetuating  that  impiety  whi^  he  had 
hMu^  so  finnly  opposed,  and  betra^^g  the  cause  wMch  he 
bftd  undecta^ein  to  defend*  That  amoi^  his  writings  there 
was  a  ihird  kind«  in  which  he  had  inreighed  against  those  who 
bad  undertaken  to  defend  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  attacked 
Im  ^wn  opioionSy  in  which  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  mol^ 
seKOra  than  became  hi«  religion  and  profeseiom  That,  how- 
eyer^  he  did  not  consider  huoself  as  a  saint,  but  as  a  mtok 
liable  to  error^  and  that  he  could  only  say,  in  the  words  of 
Jeaus -Christ,  If  I  have  spoken  evU,  bear  wUnessofihe  evil. 
That  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  defend  his  opinions,  and 
eqoally  ready  to  retract  any  of  them  which  might  be  proved 
from  season  and  Scripture,  and  not  from  authority,  to  be 
erroneous ;  and  would  even,  in  such  case,  be  the  first  to 
commit  his  own  books  to  the  flames.  That  with  respect  to  the 
dissensions  which  it  had  be^i  sold  would  be  occa«ioned  in  the 
world  by  his  doctrines^  it  was  of  all  things  the  most  pleasant 
to  him  to  see  dissensioDfl  arise  on  account  of  ihe  word  of  Ood. 
That  audi  dissensioais  WM?e  incident  to  its  reiy  nature,  course, 
and  {wrposo,  as  was  said  by  our  Sibriour,  /  come  not  to  send 
peace  any^  pou,  Imt  a  sword*  He  then  with  great  dignity 
and  firmness,  admonifihed  the  young  emperor  to  be  cautious  in 
the  commOnoeBient  of  his  authority,  not  to  give  occasion  to 
those  calamities  which  might  arise  from  the  condemnation  of 
the  wozd  of  God,  and  cited  the  example  of  Pharaoh,  and  of  the 
kings  of  Iwael,  who  had  incurred  the  greatest  dangers  when 
they  had  been  surrounded  by  their  counsellors,  and  employed, 
aa  they  supposed,  in  the  establishment  and  pacification  of  their 
dominions.  When  Luther  had  finished,  the  orator  of  the 
assembly  observed,  in  terms  of  reprehension,  that  he  had  not 
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«Mi9«red^io  tbepiupofle  i  that  wlwt  had  been  ctefined  and  con* 
demned  by  the  oouneil  ought  not  to  be  c&lled  in  question^  and 
ihlKt  he  muBt  ther^ore  give  a  simple  and  unequivocal  answer^ 
whether  he  would  retract  or  not ;  Luther  replied  in  Latin,  in 
whioh  language  he  had  before  spoken,  in  these  terms  : — 

^' Sinee  jour  majesty,  and  the  soyereigns  now  present^ 
jmqttk^  a  simple  answer,  I  shall  reply  thus,  without  evasion, 
and  without  vehemenoe.  Unless  I  be  oonvineed,  by  the  testi- 
moi^  of  Scripture,  or  by  etident  reascm,  (foe  I  oamiot  rely  on 
the  authority  of  the  pope  and  councils  alone,  since  it  appears 
.Ihat  they  have  i&equenily  erred,  and  contradicted  each  otiier,) 
and  unless  my  consci^ice  be  subdued  by  the  Word  of  God,  I 
neither  caA  nor  will  retract  anything;  seeing  that  to  act 
against  my, own  conscience  is  nei&er  safe  nor  honest."  After 
which  he  added  in  his  native  German,  "  Mere  I  take  my 
stand  :  lean  do  no  o^r  ;  God  he  «tt^  he^  !    Afnen,** 

The  w$kk>v  made  another  eibrt  to  induce  him  to  relax  fi*om 
his  detennination,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  night  approaching, 
the  assembly  separated ;  several  of  the  Spaniels  who  attended 
the  emperor  having  expressed  their  disappobation  of  Luther  by 
hisses  and  groans.^ 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  memorable  interview^  which  each 
of  the  adverse  parties  seem  to  have  considered  as  a  cause  of 
triumph  scad  e»dtation.  The  Romish  historians  assert  that  the 
eendttot  of  Luthsai^  on  this  occasion  diminished  his  credit,  and 
greatly  disappomt^  the  e^ectations  which  had  been  formed  of 
him;  whilst  his  apologists  represent  it  as  highly  to  be  com- 
mended, and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  character^  Nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  when  the  acuteness  of  his  interrogator  com- 
pelled him  either  to  assert  or  to  retract  the  doctrines  which  he 
had  muntained,  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his  great  task  with 
that  infleiible  intrepidity,  whioh  was  the  characteristio  feature 
of  his  mind.  Of  the  theological  tenets  so  earnestly  inculcated 
by  Luther,  different  opinions  wiU  be  entertained ;  and  whilst 
some  ap{H^ve,  and  some  condemn  them,  there  are,  p^haps, 
others  who  consider  many  of  them  as  unimportant,  and  founded 
merely  on  scholastic  and  artificial  distinctions  ;^^  as  equivocal^ 
£rom  the  uncertainty  of  their  effects  on  the  life  and  conduct  of 

♦  Lutheri  Op,  vol.  ii.  p.  412,  e^Mg* 
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those  who  embrace  them ;  or  as  imintelligible,  being  totallv 
beyond  the  limits  and  comprehension  of  human  reason  ;  but  aU 
parties  must  unite  in  admiring  and  venerating  the  man,  who> 
undaunted  and  alone,  could  stand  before  such  an  assembly,  and 
vindicate,  with  unshaken  courage,  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
cause  of  religion,  of  liberty,  and  of  truth ;  fearless  of  any 
reproaches  but  those  of  his  own  conscience,  or  of  any  disap* 
probation  but  that  of  his  God.  This  transaction  may,  indeed, 
be  esteemed  as  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  honourable 
incident  in  the  life  of  that  great  reformer  ;  by  which  his  inte- 
grity and  his  sincerity  were  put  to  the  test,  no  less  than  his 
talents  and  his  resolution.  That  he  considered  it  as  a  proof  of 
imcommon  fortitude,  appears  from  the  language  in  which  he 
adverted  to  it  a  short  time  before  his  death  :  **  2%m5,"  said  he, 
*'  God  gives  us  fortitude  for  the  occasion  ;  hut  I  doubt  whether 
I  should  now  find  myself  equal  to  such  a  task. ' ' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  diet  on  the  following  day  the  emperor 
produced  a  paper,  written  with  his  own  hand,  which  he  read  to 
the  assembly ;  and  which  contained  a  concise  statement  of  his 
sentiments  on  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Luther  and  his  fol- 
lowers.* Of  this  paper  he  sent  a  copy  to  his  ambassador  at 
Rome,  to  be  communicated  to  the  pontiff,  who  directed  it  to  be 
read  in  full  consistory,  and  immediately  dismissed  a  brief  to 
return  his  acknowledgments  for  it ;  at  the  close  of  which,  with 
a  condescension  unusual  in  the  supreme  pontiffs  in  this  mode  of 
address,  he  added  several  lines  written  with  his  own  hand.f 
The  emperor's  Pdlizza,  or  address  to  the  assembly,  was  to  the 
following  effect :  That  the  assembly  well  knew  that  he  derived 
his  origin  from  the  most  Christian  emperors,  from  the  catholic 
kings  of  Spain,  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  and  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  ;  all  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
obedience  to  the  Roman  see  and  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  had 
been  the  protectors  and  defenders  of  the  catholic  faith.  That  it 
now  became  his  duty,  as  the  successor  of  such  ancestors,  to 
imitate  their  example,  and  to  maintain  and  confirm  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  of  the  other  councils  of  the 
church.  That  an  individual  friar,  misled  by  his  own  opinion, 
had  now,  however,  ventured  to  overturn  the  decisions  of  all 

*  Lettcre  di  principi,  voL  i.  p.  92.  +  Sod.  Ep.  Pont.  p.  70. 
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CliriBtendom ;  which,  if  his  notions  were  true,  must  hitherto 
have  been  erroneous.  But  that  as  such  assertions  were  most 
fabe  and  dangerous,  he  had  resolved  to  devote  his  dominions, 
his  empire,  his  nobles,  his  friends,  his  body,  and  his  soul  too, 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  this 
disorder.  That  after  having  heard  the  obstinate  replies  given 
by  Luther  on  the  preceding  day,  he  lamented  that  he  had  so 
long  hesitated  in  fulminating  a  process  against  him  and  his  doc- 
trines ;  and  had  now  adopted  the  resolution  not  to  hear  him 
again,  but  to  direct  that  he  should  quit  the  court,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  his  passport,  the  conditions  of  which  he  should  be 
bound  strictly  to  fulfil,  and  not  to  endeavour  by  preaching, 
writing,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  excite  popular  commotions. 
That  for  his  own  part  he  was  resolved  to  proceed  against  Luther 
as  an  avowed  heretic ;  and  he  called  upon  the  assembly,  as 
good  and  faithful  Christians,  to  imite  with  him,  as  they  had 
promised  to  do,  in  the  measures  necessary  on  this  occasion,"* 

Kotwithstanding  this  decisive  declaration  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  young  emperor,  the  assembly  were  not  unanimously  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  such  hasty  and  violent  proceedings.*"  Even 
the  adversaries  of  Luther,  intimidated  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
his  opinions,  and  by  reports  of  a  league  of  four  hundred  Ger- 
man nobles,  who  were  said  to  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
behalf,  were  inclined  rather  to  afford  him  a  further  hearing 
than  to  brave  the  consequences  of  an  open  hostility.  His 
friends  also  interposed  their  good  offices,  and  perhaps  the 
assembly  in  general  might  consider  the  decision  of  the  emperor, 
which  was  made  before  the  members  present  had  deliberated  on 
the  subject,  as  at  least  hasty  and  premature,  if  not  an  infringe- 
ment on  their  privileges.  From  these  and  similar  causes,  all 
parties  united  in  requesting  the  emperor  to  allow  Luther  another 
hearing,  alleging,  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  heresy,  he  would 
afford  a  still  better  reason  for  the  proceedings  intended  to  be 
adopted  against  him ;  and  although  Charles  still  refused  to 
grant  this  request  in  public,  yet  he  consented  to  give  him  per- 
mission to  remain  at  Worms  three  days  longer,  during  which 
time  any  of  the  members  of  the  diet  might  use  their  endeavours 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  retract  his  errors. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  aiohbishop  of  Treves, 
Bichard  de  Griffelan,  undertook  the  office  (»f  mediator  between 
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Imther  and  liie  diet,  for  wbieb  piurpose  lie  had  several  mti^rTiewfi 
with  him  ;  at  whieh  the  good  aiohbiehop  condoeted  himself  with 
fliiieh  moderation  aad  kisdneas  towards  Luther,  aikd  made  snieh 
eoocessioHB  and  pn^sitiona  on  the  part  of  the  ohnff«ih,  as 
greatly  displeaaed  the  papal  nuaeio  Aleandro,  without,  howiver, 
effecting  any  alteration  in  the  determination  which  Lutiber  had 
adc^ted,  to  abide  by  the  oonsequakees  of  his  own  conduct. 
These  conferences,  by  the  assent  of  the  diet,  were  continued 
for  two  days  kiiger ;  but,  al^ough  Luther  appears  to  bare  been 
sensible  of  the  lenity  and  good  intentions  of  ^e  archbishop,  .to 
wh(»n  he  addressed  himself  in  the  most  respectful  and  frigidly 
teims,  yet,  in  such  a  cause,  he  was  no  less  on  his  guard  against 
the  influence  ef  g^atleness  and  persuasion,  than  he  had  bef(»« 
be^i:  against  all  the  terrors  of  authority.  Bmg  at  length  asked 
by  the  arohbidiq)  whether  he  could  himself  suggest  any  expo- 
ftiemt  whi(^  might  tend  to  restore  the  public  quiet,  he  rephed 
in  the  words  of  Gunaliel,  If  this  vndertaking  he  the  work  of 
mm,  it  will  he  overthrown ;  hut  if  of  God,  ye  oawn/f^  overthrow 
»*.*  The  result  of  this  interview  being  made  known  to  the 
emperor,  Luther  was  ordered  to  leave  the  city,  and  not  to  be 
found  within  the  imperial  dominions  after  the  expiratioQ  of 
twenty  di^  There  were  not  wanting  on  this  occasion,  some 
who  suggested  to  the  emperor,  that  notwithstanding  his  solemn 
passport,  he  ought  not  to  suffer  so  notorious  a  heretic  to  escape ;  t 
but,  besides  the  disgrace  which  this  would  have  brought  both 
upon  him  and  the  assembly,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  envperor 
to  stain  the  comm^ieement  of  his  reign  by  an  act  of  treachefj, 
it  is  probable  that  such  a  n^easure  would  have  occasioned  com* 
motions  which  would  not  easily  have  h%&D.  allayed.  Luth€9^tliere- 
fove  1^  the  eity  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  aceon^anied 
by  the  imperial  herald ;  and  being  met  at  the  gate  by  a  Iftrge 
body  of  his  friends^  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Wittemberg. 

After  the  departure  of  Luther,  the  pontifical  legates  exerted 
idi  their  influence  to  obtam  a  decree  of  the  diet  against  him  ; 
bat  notwithstanding  their  efforts,  this  was  not  accomplished 
until  the  twenty^sixth  day  of  May.  By  this  document,  whidt 
resembleB  a  papal  buU  rather  than  a  great  national  aet,  and 
which  represents  Luther  as  the  deml  in  the  sfimblameofaimmt 

*  Iiutlu  Opk  ToL  u.  p.  416.    Seckend.  lib.  i.  f  SBipi>  lib.  i. 
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dNoTtfte  Aios  9f  a  monk,^  aU  llie  salijeeig  of  ttie.  «K^pir»  art 
Teqvieed  to  seiie  upon  hbn  and  his  adbmaiSy  to  destroy  tlieir 

propezty,  and  to  biimtiidr  books  aiidwtitii^;  aad  all  prmten 
are  prohibited  from  pabliflhiDg' tiioir  woite  witiioat  the  appro* 
balMRi  c#  the  oidiiiarjr.  In  1^  mete  time  Lntiber  bad  foond  a 
fliieher  against  iiie  approachmg  slonn.  As  be  was  passing 
tiiroii|^  a  wood  near  AItensiei%  on  fais  retomto  Wittembei^) 
iivAl  CMily  a  fbnr  attendants,  be  was secsed  vponbj  seTeral  per- 
sons erapio]red  by  tiie  eleetor  of  Saxony  lor  tbat.parpose,  and 
carried  to  tlieca^e  of  WartbcBrg,  irliefe  be  lemained  in  great 
porrni^  dwkiig  tke  remainder  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X«  At 
lius  i^aoe,  whidn  be  called  bis  Polmof ,  be  devoted,  himself  to 
etady,  and  composed  several  of  bis  theological  tfaeto.  He  had 
abBady,  bovever,  sown  the  seeds,  wbkb  grew  equally  well  in 
bxa  absence  as  in  bis  |Hissence,  and  wbl^,  notwithstanding  the 
atorm  cizcited  by  the  apostolic  nuncios,  loon  spread  such  Tigorous 
roots  as  de^d  all  the  efforts  of  the  papal  see  to  ^troy  them. 
Nor  were  ^e  new  c^inions  eoa&ied  to  the  &nits  ei  Ger- 
many, Witiiin  the  space  of  four  years  they  had  extended 
tbemselves  from  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  to  France^  and  to 
Bngbind ;  having  in  all  places  attracted  the  notice,  and  ob- 
tained the  approlMktion,  of  a  great  part  of  the  inbabitantB. 
Such  was  tile  reception  they  met  with  in  tbk  country,  that 
Heniy  YIIL,  who  had,  in  bis  youi^,  devoted  some  portion  of 
bis  time  to  e(»lesmstical  aoEid  schc^stio  stodies,  not  only 
attempted  tO'  cwnteraet  tiieir  effects  by  severe  restrictions,  but 
condescended  to  enter  tiie  Hsfts  of  eontrovemy  with  Lu^er,  in 
bis  welI*known  work,  written  in  Latm^  and  entitledy  '<  A  Ykl- 
dieation  of  tiie  d^even  Stterameote."^*'  This  work  Henry  dedi- 
cated to^  Leo  X,,  and  trensmitted  a  copy  to  Rome  "vntb  the 
foUowiii^  dislidk  i^^ 

**  Anglorum  Bex  Henricus,  Leo  Decime,  mittit 
Hoc  Ofpasj  et  ftdei  tcstem  et  AnridtiiB." 

It  was  presented  to  the  pontiff  in  futt  eonststary,  by  tbe 
ambassador  of  the  kimg,.  who  made  a  ki^  wad  poaapeus  oration ; 
to  which  the poperepiied  in  a  concise  and  suitable  manner*^ 
The  satisfaction  which  Leo  derived  from  this  circmnstance,  at 
a  time  when  tbe  supremacy  of  the  holy  see  Was  in  such  im- 
minent dang^^  may  be  judged  of  by  the  desire  whidi  be  showed 
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to  express  to  the  king  his  approbation  of  the  part  he  had  Ukeo, 
After  returning  him  ample  thanks,  and  granting  an  indulgence 
to  every  person  who  should  peruse  the  book,  he  resolred  to 
confer  upon  him  some  dbtinguishing  mark  of  the  pontifieii) 
favour,  and  accordingly  proposed  in  the  consistory  to  honour 
him  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  This  propo^ 
sition  gave  rise,  however,  to  more  deliberation,  and  occasionec) 
greater  difficulty  in  the  sacred  college  than  perhaps  the  pop^" 
had  foreseen.  Several  of  the  cardinals  suggested  other  titles, 
and  it  was  for  a  long  time  debated  whether,  instead  of  the 
appellation  of  defender  of  the  faith,  the  sovereigns  of  England 
should  not,  in  all  future  times,  be  denominated  the  ApofioHo. 
t^  Orthodox,  the  Faithful,  or,  the  Angelic,*  The  proposition 
of  the  pope,  who  had  been  previously  informed  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Wolsey  on  this  subject,  at  length,  however,  prevailed^ 
and  a  buU  was  accordingly  issued,  conferring  this  title  ob 
Heniy  and  his  posterity :  t  a  title  retained  by  his  successors  to 
the* present  day,  notwithstanding  their  separation  from  the 
Roman  Church ;  which  has  given  occasion  to  some  orthodox 
writers  to  remark,  that  the  kings  of  this  country  should  either 
maintain  that  course  of  conduct  in  reward  for  which  the  dis- 
tinction was  conferred,  or  relinquish  the  title.  | 

That  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  particular,  a  marked 
dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  court,  and 
an  increasing  latitude  of  discussion  and  inquiry,  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  success  of  Luther,  may  sufficiently  appear  from 
circumstances  which  occurred  about  the  same  time  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  the  year  1516,  and  before  Luth^ 
had  published  his  celebrated  propositions  at  Wittemberg,  Ulric 
Zuinglius,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Zurich,  had  boldly  opposed  himself 
to  the  assumptions  of  the  Roman  church,  and  engaged  in  a 
system  of  reform,  which  he  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  ability 
and  resolution  not  inferior  to  that  of  Luther  himself.  The 
promulgation  of  indulgences  in  the  Swiss  'cantons,  by  the 
agency  of  a  friar  named  Sansone,  or  Samson,  afforded  him 
new  grounds  of  reprehension,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  suceess- 
fbUlj  to  avail  himself ;  and  a  controversy  was  maintained  b^ 

*  Palkvic  Concil.  di  Trento,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  sec.  viii.  p.  1 77. 
t  Vide  App.  No.  X.  t  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  188^ 
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tween  ihe  papists  and  the  reformers  in  the  Helretic  states* 
vhich  resembled,  both  in  its  yehemence  and  its  consequences^ 
that  between  Luther  and  Tetzel  in  Germany,*  As  the  oppo* 
sition  of  Zuinglius  had  arisen  without  any  communication  with 
laither,  so  the  doctrines  which  he  asserted  were  not  always  in 
confonnity  with  those  advanced  by  the  German  reformer,  and 
on  some  important  points  were  directly  contrary  to  them.  In 
truth,  the  opposition  of  Zuinglius  to  the  papal  see  was  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  Luther,  who  still  retained 
some  of  the  most  mysterious  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church, 
whilst  it  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  Helvetic  reformer  to 
divest  religion  of  all  abstruse  doctrines  and  superstitious  opi« 
nions,  and  to  establish  a  pure  and  simple  mode  of  worship.  In 
oonsequence  of  this  diversity,  a  dispute  arose,  which  was  carried 
on  with  great  warmth,  and  which  principally  turned  on  the 
question  respectmg  the  real  presence  of  Chnst  in  the  Eucharist, 
which  was  firmly  asserted  by  Luther,  but  not  assented  to  by 
Zuinglius,  who  regarded  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  that 
■aerament  as  types  or  symbols  only  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. ^^'  On  this  subject  a  conference  was  held  between  the 
two  reformers  at  Marpurg,  in  which  Zuinglius  was  accompanied 
by  (Ecolampadius  and  Bucer ;  and  Luther  by  Philip  MeLanc- 
ihoB,  and  others  of  his  friends.  Both  parties  appealed  with 
confidence  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  for  the  truth  of  their 
opnions,  and  both  discovered  that  an  appeal  to  those  sacred 
writings  will  not  always  terminate  a  dispute.  Persevering 
in  his  original  intention  of  restoring  the  Christian  religion  to 
its  primitive  simplicity,  Zuinglius  became  the  founder  of  that 
which  is  denominated,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lutheran,  the 
Beformed  Church«  To  this  great  undertaking  he  devoted  not 
only  his  learning  and  his  abilities,  but  also  his  life,  having,  in 
the  year  1530,  fallen  in  battle  in  defending  the  cause  of  the 
reformers  against  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  ;t  leavn 
ing  behind  him  an  example  not  only  of  heroic  firmness  in 
maintaining  his  own  opinions,  but,  what  is  far  more  extraordi* 
nary,  of  enlightened  toleration  to  all  those  who  might  con- 
acientiously  £ffer  from  him  in  matters  of  faith.'^® 

*  Mosheim'B  Ecdesiast.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  190,  &c. 

t  tfoaheim,  u.  p.  192.    PlanU's  Helvetic  Confed.  ii.  p.  148, 
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,  la  enter  to  fbarm  a  profwir  eslniiate  of  Hie  oondaci  «ad 
douiraeler  af  Lather,  it  is  oecessuy  to  confer  hmi  in  tnro 
prmcipftl  points  of  view.  Firsts  as  an  opponest  to  the  bamghtj 
asniiuptiaiiB  and  gross  abi»ea4)f  the  Roman  see  ;  and  seeondly, 
as  ihe  founder  of  a  new  clmrcii,  oror  wlueh  be  may  he  said  to 
bsiRe  pmnded  mttil  the  time  of  kts  deadi,  in  1546,  an  intorral 
af^  neaily  thirty  yeais.  la.  the  former  eapacify,  we  iad  him 
eade^rotning  to  sdbetrttttethe  authoritj  of  reason  and  c^  S«rap* 
tnre  ioat  ^mt  of  eoiai^kr  and  of  popes,  and  contending  for  the 
utmost  latitade  in  the  peraaal  and  eonstnict»Hi  of  the  sacred 
writings,  whieh,  a»he  expressed  it,  ooidd  not  he  ehamed,  hot 
wore  open  to  the  xnterpfetatiein  of  every  individual.  For  this 
great  and  daring  attempt  he  was  peeuliazij  qualified.  A  oon- 
aeiousneBS  of  his  awn  mtegrity,  and  ihe  natural  intre^ditj  of 
his  mind,  emabkd  him  not  only  t&  hrwve  the  most  violeat 
attadEs  of  his  adversaries,  hut  to  treat  them  with  a  degree  cf 
derision  sad  contempt  whieh  seemed  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
his  caase.  Fully  sensible  of  the  'imp<»rtanee  and  dignity  of  his 
iaidertaking,.  he  looked  with  equal  eyes  cm  aU  woridly  honours 
and  dudaaeftions  ;■  aad  eoaiperdis,  and  pontiffs,  and  kmgs,  were 
regarded  hy  him  as  men  and  as  eqiads,  who  might  merit  his 
respeet,  or  incur  his  resentasent,  according  as  they  were  in* 
fiined  to  promote  or  obstruct  his  views.^^^  Nor  was  he  more 
firm  against  the  stern  voice  of  authority  than  against  the 
hhmdkhraents  of  ftattery,  and  the  softening  influence  of  real, 
ear  of  pretended- Mendshq).  The  various  attempts  which  were 
made  to  induce  him  to  relax  in  his  (^position,  seem  in  g^ral 
ta  have  confirmed  rather*  than  shaken  his.  resection ;  and  if 
at  any  tin^  he  showed  a  dispoe»tk>B.  towards  eoncihatary  meo* 
sores,  it  was  only  a  symptom  tiuvt  his  opposition  would  sooa,  he 
carried  to  a  greater  extreme.  The  warmth  of  his  tempeni*< 
ment  seldoai,  however,  prevented  the  exercise  of  his  judgmevty 
and  the  various  measures  to  which  he  resorted  for  seenring 
popularity  to  his  cause,  were  the  resalt  of  a  tiaorough  know^ 
ledge  di  the  great  prinoeples  of  human  nature^  and  of  tiie 
peculiar  state  of  the  times  in  whdeh  he  lived*  The  ii^ufltiee 
and  absurdity  of  resorting  to  violence,  instead  <^  oonviociBg-te 
understanding  by  argument,  were  shown  by  him  in  the  strongest 
light.  Before  the  imp^fial  diet  he  asserted  hia  own  private 
opinion,  founded,  as  he  contended,  on  reason  and  Scripture, 
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against  all  the  aii&aiili«a  ef  the  Roman  chnrdoi ;  and  thft 
impitttaiit  pmnt  whkh  he  moefiBantly  laboured  to  estahliahi  waa 
the  light  of  pmate  judgment  in  matters  of  faiihi.^^'  To  the 
delenee  of  tiiis  propasition  he  was  at  all  thnefi  r^idy  to  deivola 
his  learaing,  his  talents,  his  repoee,  his  charaeter,  and  his  life  ; 
aadthe  great  and  impeiishahle  merit  of  thia  reformer  emuista 
in.  his  having^  demonstrated  it  by  soeh  argumenta  as  neither  the 
efforts  of  his  adversaries,  nor  his  own  subsequent  eonduet,  have 
been  abb  either  to  r^uta  or  imralidate. 

As  the  founder  of  a  new  chureh,  the  eiuuraot«r  of  Luther 
appears  in  a  verj  different  light.  Aftw  haying  effeoied  a 
separation  from  the  see  of  Ecnne,  there  yet  remained  the  still 
more  difficult  task  of  establishing  such  a  system  of  religious 
faith  and  worship,  as,  wi&out  admitting  the  exploded  doetrines 
of  the  papal  chordi,  would  prevent  lliat  licentiouaikess  which»  it 
was  supposed,  would  be  the  eonsequence  of  a  total  absenee  of 
all  eedesiasticai  restraintsu  In  this  task,  Lnther  engaged 
with  a  resolution  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  braved  the 
authority  of  the  Romish  church;  but  with  thb  remai^ble 
difference,  that,  in  the  one  instanee.  he  effected  his  purpose  by 
atreBuonsly  inasting  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  inmatters 
of  faiik,  whilst  in  tiie  other  he  sncceeded  by  laying  down  new 
dodsines,  to  which  he  expeeted  that  all  those  who  espoused 
his  eanse  should  implicitly  submit.  The  opiniens  of  Lutiier  on 
certain  peiats  were  fixed  and  unalterable.  The  most  important 
of  these  were  the  dootciBa  of  the  real  preeenee  in  the  Eucharist^ 
and  the  justification  of  mankisd  by  faith  akme.  Whoever 
assented  not  to  these  pn^pcaitieiis  was  not  of  his  churdi ;  and, 
id&ou^  he  was  ready  en  all  occasions  to  make  use  of  argur 
UMBts  from  Scripture  for  the  defence  of  his  tenets,  yet,  when 
these  proved  insufficient,  he  seldom  hesitated  to  resost  to  moce 
Solent  measwes.  This  was  £dly  exemplified  in  his  conduct 
towavds  his  Mend  Carketadt,  who,  not  bcong  able  to  disiingaiah 
Ibetween  the  Romish  doetrine.  of  transi^stantiatioi},  and  that 
«f  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacraniMrt,  had»  like 
^oingliua,  adopded  the  idea  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  weve 
only  the  symbols,^  and  not  the  actual  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Luther,  however,  maintained  his  opinion  with 
die  utzDOftt  obstinacy;  the  dispute  became  the  subject  of  several 
tiokDt  pnblicatieBs,  until  Luther,  who  was  now  supported  hf 
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the  secular  power,  obtained  the  banishment  of  Carlostadt,  who 
was  at  length  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  earning  his  bread  bj 
his  daily  labour.*  The  unaccommodating  adherence  of  Luther 
to  this  opinion,  placed  also  an  effectual  bar  to  the  union  of  the 
Helvetic  and  German  reformers  ;  and  to  such  an  uncharitable 
extreme  did  he  carry  his  resentment  against  those  who  denied 
the  real  presence,  that  he  refused  to  a£nit  the  Swiss  and  the 
German  cities  and  states  which  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
Zuinglius  and  Bucer  into  the  confederacy  for  the  defence  of 
the  protestant  church ;  t  choosing  rather  to  risk  the  total 
destruction  of  his  cause  than  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  those  who  did  not  concur  with  him  in  every  particular  article 
of  belief. 

Nor  did  Luther  adhere  less  pertinaciously  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  and  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  than  to  that 
of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist. ^^'  In  support  of  these 
opinions  he  warmly  attacked  Erasmus,  who  had  attempted  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  when  that  great 
scholar  and  candid  Christian  replied,  in  his  **  Hyperaspistes," 
Luther  increased  his  vehemence  to  scurrility  and  abuse.  '*  That 
exasperated  viper,  Erasmus,"  says  he,  ''has  again  attacked 
me ;  what  eloquence  will  the  vain-glorious  animal  display  in 
the  overthrow  of  Luther !  "|  In  defending  his  opinion  as  to 
the  all-sufficiency  of  faith,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  to 
a  stiU  further  extreme  ;  and  after  having  vindicated  his  doc* 
trines  against  councils  and  popes  and  fathers,  he  at  length 
impeached  the  authority  of  one  of  the  apostles,  asserting  that 
ihe  epistle  of  James,  in  which  the  necessity  of  good  works  to  a 
perfect  faith  is  expressly  stated,  and  beautifully  illustrated,  was 
in  comparison  with  the  writings  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  a  mere 
book  of  straw.^'* 

It  would  too  far  exceed  the  necessary  limits  of  these  pages 
to  dwell  upon  the  dissensions  to  which  this  inflexible  adherence 
of  Luther  to  certain  opinions  gave  rise,  or  on  the  severity  with 
which  he  treated  those  *who  unfortunately  happened  to  believe 
too  much  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  little  on  the  other,  and  could 

*  Seckendorf.  lib.  i.  p.  199.     Mosheim,  toL  ii.  p.  165. 
f  Mosheim,  toI.  ii  p.  1 92.     Planta,  Helvetic  Confed.  vol.  ii.  p.  147* 
X  Melchior  Adam,  in  Vita  Lutheri,  p.  63.     LuUier  also  accused  Erasmqf 
of  being  an  atheist,  an  enemy  to  Christiamty,  &c.    Erasm.  £p.  lib.  zzi.  ep.  44 
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hot  walk  steadily  on  the  hair-breadth  line  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed. Without  attributing  to  the  conduct  of  Luther  all 
those  calamities  which  a  diversity  of  religious  opinions  occa- 
sioned in  Europe,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  which  thousands  of  innocent  and  conscientious 
persons  were  put  to  death,  many  of  them  with  the  most  horrid 
torments,  for  no  other  reason  than  a  firm  adherence  to  those 
doctrines  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  true  ;*  it  is  sufficient 
on  the  present  occasion  to  remark  the  wonderful  inconsistency 
of  the  human  mind,  which  the  character  of  Luther  so  strongly 
exemplifies.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  opposition  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  he  asserted  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  faith,  with  the  confidence  and  courage  of  a  martyr  ;^'' 
but  no  sooner  had  he  freed  his  followers  from  the  chains  of 
papal  domination,  than  he  forged  others,  in  many  respects 
equally  intolerable  ;  and  it  was  the  employment  of  his  latter 
years,  to  counteract  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  his 
former  labours.  The  great  example  of  freedom  which  he  had 
exhibited,  could  not,  however,  be  so  soon  forgotten  ;  and  many 
who  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of  the  Romish  see,  refused  to 
submit  their  consciences  to  the  control  of  a  monk,  who  had 
arrogated  to  himself  the  sole  right  of  expounding  those  Scrip- 
tures which  he  had  contended  were  open  to  all.  The  modera- 
tion and  candour  of  Melancthon  in  some  degree  mitigated  the 
severity  of  his  doctrines ;  but  the  example  of  Luther  descended 
to  his  followers,  and  the  uncharitable  spirit  evinced  by  the 
Lutheran  doctors,  in  prescribing  the  articles  of  their  faith, 
has  often  been  the  subject  of  just  and  severe  reprehension.^'* 
Happy  indeed  had  it  been  for  mankind,  had  this  great  reformer 
discovered,  that  between  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  obedience 
there  can  be  no  medium ;  that  he  who  rejects  one  kind  of 
human  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  is-  not  likely  to  submit 
to  another ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  nor  a 
more  odious  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  an  individual,  than 
officiously  and  unsolicited  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  intercourse 
that  subsists  between  him  and  his  God.^^ 

As  the  progress  of  literature  had  concurred  with  other  causes 
in  giving  rise  to  the  Reformation,  so  that  great  event  produced, 
in  its  turn,  a  striking  effect  on  the  studies  and  the  taste  of 

*  M<»heim*s  Eoclesiast.  Hist.  vol.  u.  pp.  238,  239. 
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Bnrope.  Many  of  ihd  refomerB,  and  espocidfy  Lii^er  and 
ffielancthon,  were  men  of  sound  leaniing  and  unoommon 
indintry  ;  and  the  latter  in  particular,  if  he  had  not  engaged 
in  tiie  Befoxmation,  and  devoted  himself  to  thedogical  studies, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  best  critios,  and  most 
el^ant  schdaxs  of  the  age.  In  the  Latin  tongue,  Luther  was 
a  great  proficient ;  but  his  style,  though  expressi^  and  mas* 
eid^e,  has  little  pretensions  to  elegance,  and  appears  to  be 
better  calculated  for  inyeotive  and  abuse,  than  for  the  cahn 
tenor  of  regular  compositian.  He  had  a  competent  knoifr- 
lec^  of  iSJuB  Greek,  as  appears  by  his  translation  of  the  New 
Teatament,  which  he  executed  during  hie  solitude  in  his 
i\»ftfios,  and  published  Portly  afterwarcte.  He  also  undertook 
the  study  of  ^e  Hebrew ;  a  task  of  no  inconsiderccfole  difficulty; 
but  which,  however,  he  had  the  resolution  to  surmount.  The 
k^ereouree  that  subsisted  between  him  and  the  other  reformers, 
particularly  Zninglius,  Buoer,  Beuchlin,  and  Hutten,  and  the 
coairoversies  in  whi<di  he  engird,  as  well  with  these,  as  with 
the  supporters  of  the  Eomish  church,  called  forth  exertions 
beyond  what  the  more  tranquil  spirit  of  literature  could  have 
inspired.  The  ancient  authors  began  not  only  to  be  studied 
for  the  charms  of  their  composition,  but  were  called  in  as 
auxiliaries  by  the  contending  parties,  who,  by  affecting  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  antiquity,  supposed 
that  they  gave  additional  credit  to  their  ovm  cause  ;  and  the 
period  whidi  immediately  succeeded  the  Keformation  was  that  in 
which  Europe  saw  the  luminary  of  classical  learning  at  a  higher 
meridian  than  at  anytime  either  before  or  since.  For  some  time 
iiie  (important  discussions  which  took  place,  in  both  political  and 
eeelesiaBtical  concerns,  afforded  ample  topics  for  the  exercise  of 
&at  eloquence  and  facility  of  composition,  which  were  then  so 
generally  extended  ;  but  as  the  contests  of  the  pen  gave  way 
to  those  of  the  sword,  and  subjects  of  great  and  general  interest 
were  neglected  as  useless,  or  prohibited  as  dangerous,  a  new 
style  of  writing  arose,  like  a  weak  scion  from  the  root  of  a  tree 
felled  by  the  axe,  which  ill  compensates  by  elegance  of  form 
and  luxuriance  of  foliage,  for  the  loss  of  the  more  majestic 
trunk.  To  this  state  of  literature  the  great  Lord  Bacon 
has  alluded,  in  what  he  denominates  ^'ddicate  learning,"* 

*  Qf  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  'book  i.  p.  18,  Ist  ediU 
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Ae  iutrodiHstien  of  wbioh  he  ailrilnites  to  Ike  eflfieielB  of  the 
BefonnAiioD,  whieh  oooasioiied  the  <'  adnuniiioii  of  ancient 
authoTBy  the  liMe  of  tlbe^diQelinen,  theezaot  stodgrof  langoageB, 
and  ibe  efficacy  of  preaehing  ;  "  tlie  four  cauaoB  tliait,  aecoid-> 
ing  to  lumf  bvought  in  '*  an  affeotionate  stady  of  olwpienee, 
und  oopia  of  spee^,  whieh  then  began  to  floorish.  Thia,'^ 
sajA  he»  ^'  grew  speediyiy  to  an  excess ;  for  men  began  to  hmit 
more  afier  words  than  matter,  and  more  after  the  choioenesa 
of  tixe  phrase,  and  the  round  and  dean  oomposition  of  the  sen- 
tence, And  the  sweet  falling  of  the  okmses,  and  the  irarying 
and  illustration  of  their  works  with  tropes  and  figures,  than 
after  the  wei^t  of  matter,  wontii  of  snbjeot,  soimdneas  of 
ai;gumeDt,  life  of  inrention,  or  depth  of  judgment.  Then  grow 
the  flowing  and  watery  vein  of  Osorius,  the  Portugal  bishi^, 
to  be  in  price ;  then  did  Stunnins  spend  snch  infinite  and 
curious  pains  upon  Cioero  tibw  orator,  and  Mermogenes  the 
rhetopcian,  besides  his  own  books  of  periods,  and  imitation, 
and  the  like.  Then  did  Car  of  Cambridge,  and  Ascham,  widi 
their  lectures  and  writings,  almost  deify  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes, and  allure  all  young  men  that  were  studious  unto  that 
delicate  and  polished  kind  of  learning.  Then  did  Erasmus 
take  occasion  to  make  the  scoffing  echo,  Deoem  annos  oon^ 
mupd  in  legendo  Cicerone  ;  and  tibe  echo  answered  in  Greeks 
ON£^  Adnie.  Then  grew  the  leanxmg  of  the  schoolmen  to 
be  uitterly  desq^iised  as  barbarous.  In  aum,  the  wb,ole  inclination' 
and  bent  of  those  times  was  rather  towaidsoopiathan  w^ght. "  ''^ 
Nor  was  the  refocmation  of  religicm  faTOurable  in  its  conse- 
<pimQes  to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  which,  extending 
ti^emsekes  £rom  Italy,  had  now  begun  to  be  cultivated  with 
great  attention  in  o^er  parts  of  Europe.  The  effect  of  this 
struggle  was  to  call  off  the  public  attention  from  these  studies 
as  useless  and  insignificant,  and  to  ^  it  on  those  more  im- 
portajM^  discussions  which  ymte  supposed  so  nearly  to  affect 
both  the  temporal  asMl  eternal  happiness  of  mankind.  But  the 
injurious  conneiquenQes  of  the  Reformation  on  the  arts  were  yet 
more  directs  Bef(»re  this  event,  the  Roman  religion  had  tiot 
(mly  relinquished  its  hostility  to  the  productions  of  the  chisel 
or  the  pencil,  but  had  become  the  foster-mother  of  these  pur-' 
suits,  and  supplied  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  their  powers.     The  artist,  whose  labours 
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were  associated  with  the  religion  of  his  coontry,  enjoyed  a  kind 
of  sacred  character ;  and  as  his  compensation  was  generally  de» 
riyed  from  princes  and  pontiffs,  from  munificent  ecclesiastics,  or 
rich  monastic  institutions,  the  ample  reward  which  he  obtained 
stimulated  both  himself  and  others  to  further  exertions.  To 
tlie  complete  success  of  the  artist,  a  favourable  concurrenoe  of 
extraneous  circumstances  is  often  necessary,  and  the  nund 
already  impressed  with  religious  awe  by  the  silence  and 
solemnity  of  the  cloister,  or  the  cathedral,  dwells  with  addi- 
tional interest  on  representations  already  in  unison  with  its 
feelings,  and  which  exemplify,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
the  objects  of  its  highest  ackniration  and  respect.  Eyen  the 
opportunity  afforded  tilie  artist,  of  a  spacious  repository  for  his 
productions,  where  they  were  likely  to  remain  secure  for  ages, 
and  where  they  might  be  seen  with  every  advantage  of  position, 
was  a  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  his  success.  The 
tendency  of  the  Reformation  was  to  deprive  him  of  these 
benefits,  to  exclude  his  productions  from  the  place  of  worship, 
as  profane  or  idolatrous,  to  compel  him  to  seek  his  subjects  in 
the  colder  pages  of  history,  and  his  patrons  among  secular,  and 
less  wealthy  individuals.  This  effect  is  not,  however,  so  much 
to  be  attributed  to  the  opinions  or  the  instigation  of  Luther 
himself,  as  to  those  of  his  over-zealous  followers,  who,  on  this 
head,  went  far  beyond  what  he  conceived  to  be  either  necessary 
or  expedient.  During  his  retreat  at  his  PatmoSt  his  disc^^le 
Carlostadt,  in  a  paroxysm  of  religious  enthusiasm,  had  ordered 
the  images  and  representations  of  the  saints  in  the  church  of 
Wittemberg  to  be  destroyed  ;  a  circumstance  of  which  Luther 
was  no  sooner  informed,  than  he  quitted  his  retirement  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  patron  the  elector,  and  hastening  to  Wit- 
temberg, effectually  checked  the  further  proceedings  of  Car* 
lostadt  and  his  adherents.*  From  the  sentiments  of  Luther 
on  this  head,  as  expressed  in  various  parts  of  his  works,  it 
appears  that  he  conceived  such  representations  might  be 
tolerated,  provided  they  were  not  regarded  as  objects  of  wor- 
ship ;  although  he  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any  merit  in 
encouraging  Siem,  and  with  true  sectarian  spirit,  thought  the 
cost  of  them  would  be  better  applied  to  the  use  of  ihe 

*  Maimbnrg.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  197. 
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iireihren,^^^  The  opinion  of  Erasmus  in  this,  as  in  other 
zespeetSy  was  mnch  more  liberal.  **  They  who  have  attacked 
the  images  of  saints/'  says  he,  '<  although  with  immoderate 
xeal,  have  had.  some  reason  for  their  conduct ;  for  idolatry, 
t£at  is,  the  worship  of  images,  is  a  horrible  crime  ;  and 
ahhoQ^  it  be  now  abolished,  yet  the  arts  of  Satan  are  always 
to  be  guarded  against.  But  when  we  reflect  that  statuary  and 
painting,  formerly  regarded  as  liberal  arts,  are  a  kind  of  silent 
poesy,  and  have  often  an  effect  on  the  feelings  of  mankind 
beyond  that  produced  by  the  most  accomplished  orator,  it 
might  have  been  well  to  hare  corrected  their  superstition 
widiout  destroying  their  utility.  I  could,  indeed,  wish  that 
the  walls  of  idl  public  places  were  decorated  with  representa- 
ti<HiB  of  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ,  expressed  in  a 
becoming  manner.  But  as  it  was  decreed  in  the  council  of 
Afiica,  tibiat  in  places  of  worship  nothing  should  be  recited  but 
the  scriptural  canons,  so  it  woidd  be  proper  that  no  subjects 
should  be  exhibited  in  such  places,  except  such  as  the  scrip- 
tural canons  supply.  In  the  porches,  vestibules,  or  cloisters, 
other  subjects  might  be  represented,  taken  from  common  his- 
tory, so  that  they  inculcated  good  morals ;  but  absurd,  obscene, 
or  seditious  pictures  should  be  banished  not  only  from  churches, 
but  from  all  habitations  ;  and  as  it  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to 
pervert  the  sacred  writings  to  profane  and  wanton  jests,  so 
those  painters  deserve  to  be  punished,  who,  when  they  repre- 
sent subjects  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  mingle  with  them  their 
own  improper  and  ridiculous  inventions.  If  they  wish  to 
indulge  their  folly,  let  them  rather  seek  for  their  subjects  in 
Philostratus  ;  although  the  annals  of  heathenism  afford  many 
lessons  which  may  be  exhibited  with  gi*eat  utility."*  That 
observations  so  rational,  and  from  which  Luther  himself  would 
scarcely  have  dissented,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  picturesque  representations  from  the 
reformed  churches,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted;  not  only  as 
being  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  arts,  but  as  depriving  the 
people  of  a  mode  of  instruction,  not  less  calculated  to  interest 
their  feelings,  and  excite  their  piety,  than  that  which  is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  speech.    Whether  mankind,  in  any  state  of 

*  Erasm.  ap.  Seckendorf.  lib.  iii.  p.  5U 
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jweiety!,  weve  ev^  so  ign&toDt  as  to  make  tlwse  yisi1>]»  N(p!i8»- 
seBta<aon»  tiie  actual-  objects  Gi  ikeir  adoiafaMD,.  axayr  weli?  he 
doubted ;  but  at  aU.  eiF:entB  lJ»a*e  oan  iuwf  be  no^  daogeir  of 
suoii  an  ^rror  ifei  tiie  most  unhifbrnied  part  9f  Europe  ;:  attet  it 
may  jetbe  hopedv  tbat  as  tiie  tspmbof  biga|brp  {bclinas,  Religian 
maj  be  atio^ed  toi  a^asi  bnrseft  of  eneiy  aid  irideb  majf  engage 
her  admirers,  illustrate  her  precepts^  or  enfosoe  hev  laws.'*® 

The  effects  produced  by  l&e  Befoi)matio&  on  ika  poUlmlaiid 
moral  slate  of  lEtaasape,  are  of  a  much  sieve  in^ertant  nstiire. 
The  destruo^n  of  ike  aatkority  of  the  Bii»iiii3&  see^  thiaiagh- 
out  many  flourishiDg,  and  many  rising  nationB^  whiist  it  ^leed 
the  misnarch  from  the  imperioos  utterpositiMi  of  aa>  avvogant 
pontiff,  released  the  people  from  ^ttat  oppressive  and  iuid»^ed 
obedifflioe  to  a  foreign  power,  ^nhich  e^diaaisted  iektOT  w€»bk, 
impeded  their  eiigoymente,  and  interfered  in  all^tiieir  doaaoesdc 
concerns.  Tha  abolition  of  the  odious  and  aibsnvd  institeiiions 
of  monastic  life,  by  whieh  great  numbers  of  persons  were 
pestered  to  the  commo&'purposes  o£  society,  iirfused'  fresh  lagonr 
into  those  states  which  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  nsformem; 
and  the  restoration  of  tiie  ancient  and  apostolic  int8^>  of  iiie 
Chrxstiait  clmreh,  in  allowing  the  priesthood  to  marry,  was  a 
ciffomnBtanoe  of  the  utmost  advantage  toi  the<  morals  and  ma&'- 
ners  of  the  age.  To  this  may  be  addted  the  destnnrtdon  of 
many  barbarous,  absurd,  andi  superstitious-  dogmas,  by  which 
the  people  were  induced  to'  beMeve  that  erintw  eoald  be  com- 
muted for  money,  and  dii^ensations  purehaeedi  e^wn*  for  the 
premeditated  commisMonof  Eons. 

But  pei^aps:  the  most  important  advantage'  derived  hem  ike 
Reformation  i&  to*  be'  found  im  the  gveat  esamplie  of  freedom  of 
inqfuiry  which  was  Idius  exhibited  to  Idie^  world,  and- wMoh  has 
produced  an  incali3ulable  effect  on  tibe  ste^  and  oondition  of 
mimkind.  Thftt  liberty  of  opinion  which  was*  ab  first  emnnsed 
only  on  religious  subjects,  was,  by  a  natural  and  unanroidabb 
progress,  soon  extondfidi  to  tibose  of  a  politioal  nature.  Through- 
out many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  civil  and  religions*  liberty 
dosely  accompanied  each  other;  and  iheir  inhabitants,  m 
adopting  measures  which  seemed  to  tiiem  necessary  to  seeuse 
eternal  happiness,  haive  at  loast  obtained  those  temporal  advoai'^ 
tages  which,  in  many  instances,  have  amply  repaid'  them  for 
their  sacrifices  and  their  laboiurs 
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That  these  and  similar  benefits  were,  however,  in  a  great 
degree  counterbalanced  by  the  dreadful  animosities  to  which 
the  Reformation  gave  rise,  as  well  between  the  reformers  and 
the  adherents  to  the  ancient  discipline,  as  between  the  different 
denominations  of  the  reformed  churches,  cannot  be  denied;  and 
the  annals  of  Europe  exMbit  a  dreadful  picture  of  war,  desola- 
tion and  massacre,  occasioned  by  the  various  struggles  of  the 
contending  parties  for  the  defence,  or  the  establishment,  of 
their  respective  opinions.  ^^  Whoever  adv^t^.  to  iluB  orudtiAB 
exercised  on  the  Anabaptists,  the  SooiiUQQs>  and  various 
other  sects  of  Ohristia&s^  who  differ  in  some  abstruse  or  con- 
troverted points  from  the  estajblished  churches ;  whoever  sur- 
veys tiie  criminal  code  of  the  Luth^roA  and  Calvinisloo.  nations 
of  Europe*  and  observes  the  pmuftbmeata  denounced  against 
-those  who  may  dare  to  dissent,  although  upon  the  sincerest 
cmiviction,  from>  the  established  cre^d,  and  Qonsiders  thp  dan- 
gers to  which  they  are  exposed  in  some  countries,  and  the 
disabilities  by  whjich  they  ase  |i4|^a,ti4(iid  «lXd'  <^prep£ied  in 
others,.,  mu^  admit  thai  the  imgoiTtaQt  .<^iy|^t  whipk  tha  fwiidii 
and  promoters. of  i;al2ipnal liberljyhad  in  vie^n^^has.: hiiliittrto  beon 
but  iiQperfectly  accomp^sl^,  a^d  i^at  ih^  bipsiin  miod,  a 
^ve  in-  aU  ages>  has  ra4^r  qh^nged  i^  aiagtier^  than  fvmi 
itself  from,  its  servitude.**^ 
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Enron  incident  to  An  early  state  of  society — "Writings  of  Aristotle — Rival  doc- 
trines of  Plato — CommentatoTS  on  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients — 2ticco)o 
Leonico  Tomeo — Pietro  Pomponazzo — Agostino  Nifo— Giovan-Fxaqcfsco 
Pico— Study  of  natural  philosophy — Attempts  towards  the  reforniation  of 
the  Calendar — ^Discoveries  in  the  East  and  "West  Indies — Papal  grants  of 
foreign  parts — Consequences  of  the  new  discoveries — Humane  interference 
of  Leo  X. — Study  of  natural  history — Moral  philo8<^hy — Matteo  Boiso^-* 
Pontano— -His  treatise  De  Principe— His  work  De  Ohedientia  and  other 
writings — Baldassare  Castiglione — His  Lihro  del  Cortegiano — Novel  writers 
— Matteo  Bandello — Pietro  Aretino. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  mankind,  when  they  begin  to  eql- 
tiyate  their  inteUectoal  powers,  have  generally  turned  ^leir 
first  attention  towards  those  abstruse  and  speculatiTe  studies 
which  are  the  most  difficult  of  comprehension,  and  ilie  most 
remote  from  their  present  state  and  condition.  This  is  the 
natural  result  of  that  inexperience  which  is  common  to  an 
early  or  unimproved  state  of  society.  Ignorant  of  that  which 
relates  to  their  immediate  well-being,  they  attempt  to  rise  into 
the  realms  of  immaterial  existence ;  or,  if  the  laws  of  nature 
engage  their  notice,  it  is  only  in  subordination  to  some  higher 
purpose.  The  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  study  not  deserving  of  their  attention,  were  it  not 
believed  to  unfold  to  them  tiie  secrets  of  futurity;  and  the 
productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  are  dis- 
regarded, except  when  they  are  supposed  to  exhibit  striking 
prodigies,  or  to  produce  miraculous  effects.*"  Hence  it  has 
been  the  most  difficult  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  divest 
itself  of  absurdity  and  of  error,  and  to  quit  its  sublime  flights 
for  the  plain  and  palpable  inductions  of  reason  and  common 
sense;  and  hence  the  due  estimation  of  our  own  powers, 
altiiough  it  be  of  all  sciences  the  most  important,  is  generally 
the  latest  acquired. 
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In  correcting  these  errors  of  early  times,  the  ancients  had 
made  a  considerable  progress ;  but  on  the  revival  of  letters, 
that  second  infancy  of  mankind,  the  powers  of  the  hmnan 
intellect  were  not  so  frequenUy  employed  on  subjects  of  real 
utility,  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  most  difficult  or  imin- 
telligible  propositions.  The  writings  of  Aristotie,  which  had 
first  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabians, 
afforded  the  greatest  abundimce  of  subjects  of  tiiis  nature,  and 
he  therefore  became  the  universal  favourite.  The  study  of  his 
worlds  superseded  the  study  of  nature ;  and  as  few  topics  were 
left  untouched  by  his  vigorous  and  enterprising  genius,  he  was 
not  only  resorted  to  as  tiie  general  authority  on  all  subjects  of 
science  and  of  literature,  but  produced  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  theological  tenets  of  the  times.  The  superiority  and 
influence  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  schoolmen,  he  had  for  so 
many  ages  maintained,  were  at  length  diminished  by  the  rival 
system  of  Plato ;  and  the  dominion  which  he  had  so  long  exer- 
cised over  the  human  intellect  was  now  divided  between  him 
and  his  sublimer  opponent.  This  circumstance  may  be  con- 
Eadesi*ed  rather  as  a  compromise  between  the  rulers,  than  as  an 
altenktion  in  the  condition  of  those  who  were  still  destined  to 
obey.  The  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Plato  were  as  remote 
from  the  business  of  real  life,  and  the  simple  induction  of  facts, 
as  those  of  Aristotie.  It  is  not,  however,  wholly  improbable, 
that  mankind  derived  some  advantage  from  this  event.  In 
dividing  their  allegiance,  it  occasiona]iy  led  them  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  perhaps  induced  a  suspicion,  that,  as  in  oppos- 
ing systems  both  leaders  could  not  be  right,  so  it  was  possible 
tiiat  botii  of  them  might  be  wrong. 

This  divided  authority  was  not,  however,  without  its  varia- 
tions, in  which  each  of  the  contending  parties  struggled  for 
the  ascendancy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
tiiuii^»h  of  .Platonism  was  almost  complete.  The  venerable 
charaeter  of  Bessarion,*  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Ficino, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Platonic  academy  at  Florence, 
und^  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  were  the  chief  causes  of  tiiia 
superiority.    With  the  loss  of  the  personal  influence  of  tiiese 

*  For  some  account  of  Besflarion,  and  his  dispute  with  Geoige  of  Trebisondi 
vide  Life  of  Lor.  de*  Med. 
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emSitent  men,  tts  eonsequence  again  dedined ;  and  Uka  doc- 
trines of  Andtotle,  better  understood,  iand  more  sedillotufy 
incdcated  lyy  many  cff  his  learned  conntrfmen,  again  took  the 
lead.  The  scholars  of  the  time  deroted  themsehres  with  great 
eam^tnesB  to  -the  tade  of  translating,  iflnstrating,  or  defend- 
ing his  initings,  irMch  now  hegzm  to  he  freed  from  tiie  Tisionarj 
Bubtilties  of  the  Arabian  commentators,  and  were  drtudied  and 
dipounded  in  their  original  language.  The  &«t  natrre  Italian 
who  attempted  this  arduous  tai^,  was  Niceolo  Leonieo  Tomeo, 
a  disciple  of  Demetrius  Chaleondjles,  and  a  distinguifllied  pro- 
fessor of  pdHt^  letters  in  the  TmiTersity  of  Padua,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  1531,  having  taught  at  that  pkee  upwatrds  of 
thirty  years.  The  talents  of  Leonieo  were  not,  however,  wholly 
devoted  to  this  employmeiH;.  He  was  not  less  acquaratedwith 
the  doctrines  of  Flato  iSian  with  tliose  «f  Aristotle.  He 
translated  many  phSosoplaoal  works  from  ^^  ^wsk  into  Laitm 
with  great  elegance,  and  has  left  several  tinalises  or  dialogues, 
on  moral  and  philosophical  mibjeots,***  aldiongh  they  are  now 
no  longer  generally  known.  Some  specimens  of  his  poetry  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  ooUeotieflis  i(  the  times.^  Hie  okief 
merit  ctHHdsts  in  his  having  '^  a  long  eourse  of  years  sedu- 
lously diffused  "Che  Tiehes  -of  aaMnent  leftming  among  his  coim- 
trymen,  and  his  chief  honour  in  having  numbered  among  his 
pupils  many  of  the  mo0t  eminenitmen  of  the  time.  The  epitaph 
on  Leonieo,  by  his  friend  and  eouMtrymsn  Bembo,  is  an  elegant 
compen^um  of  his  literary  and  moral  ciuwaeteir,  and  is  highly 
favoural^  to  bo4ih;^" 

Another  celebrated  professor  of  philesi^^  at  Padua,  «t  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  eestury,  was  PietEo  Pompo- 
naszo  of  Mantua,  oisudfy  denominated,  on  aeoount  of  his  dimi- 
nutive stature,  Fereltto,  Sveli  wus  the  estimation  in  which  hia 
siervioes  were  heM  at  this  umTersily,  that  he  wm  jnwvnded 
with  im  annual  stipcmd  ^  three  hundred  and  senrenty  dncote  ; 
yet  we  aire  Md,  thuA  neMrwi^^standstig  hk  aoqaaintanoe  witJi 
the  «eerete  of  nttture,  with  Anstotle,  with  Pkito,  widi  AvicenBo, 
abd  with  Avenrhoes,  he  had  no  knowledge  (A  <either  Arabic  or 
Qnek,  and  Ihat  he  knew  no  more  «f  Latin  than  he  had 
acquired  at  school  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  year  of  hia 

'^  Tinb.  vol.  vii.  par  i.  p.  373.     Ensm.  CioeNBiawu,  ]p.  71. 
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ngJB.  Beiag  oompeyed,  wi^k  ihe  other  prelesiGrs,  to  qitit 
PBdaa  dnri^  the  nn^Betimate  ero&ts  of  tho  war  of  OambrajjTy 
hfi  reliFed,  in  the  year  1510^  to  Ferrara  ;  where  Alberto  Fan, 
Iwd  of  Oarfd,  and  OeHo  Calcagnini,  were  gLad;to  avail  tibeoa- 
adves  of  his  umtructions.*  In  the  year  1512,  he  leftFeriaea 
and  took  ixp  his  residenee  at  Bcdogna,  where  he  taught  during 
iSbe  ranaiBder  "of  hk  days.  Ait  ibb  city  he  died  in  1524,  being 
then  aixfy-two  years  of  age.^^^  Bandelki,  many  of  whoee 
novels  aire  founded  on  facts  that  haf^yened  witlun  his  own 
bBQivKiedge,  retlat^,  thart  in  the  year  1520,  Pomponaazo  paid  a 
nsit  to  Modena>  to  be  present  a4i  a  pubHe  disputation  held  by 
his  pvpil  OtoTan-Fmnoeseo  dal  Forno,  and  that  the  oratoi% 
after  living,  .in  the  presence  of  his  ipreo€q^ar,  and  of  the  inha^ 
bitasite,  4y9quife!ted  himseif  with  great  honeur,  acQempaiuied 
I^mpoittZJEO  through  isbgd  city,  to  poiUKt  out  to  him  whatoTer 
nigkt  'he  deserving  of  has  ivttention ;  when  the  singular  fignre. 
dusky  "Oiaa'plesdon,  and  umisnal  appearance  of  the  philosophert 
BilkruekeA  tiie  noiiee  of  iwo  Modenese  ladies,  who  seeing  him 
aitended  by  a  long  train  of  respectable  followers,  niistook  him 
for  a  Jew  odtebratkig  his  nu(p>^als,  and  eo^pressed  their  desire 
t»  he  oi  ike  purty.  The  reply  which  the  novelist  ha^  attri*- 
bwtod  to  P(Hnf0naz0e,  wonld,  if  authentic,  sufficiently  danon- 
steato  tfattt  the  -pi^eeepts  of  his  philosophy  bad  not  enabled  him 
to<eostrel  his  piassieiifi^  and  regulate  Mb  own  tesaper.^^^  Nor 
was  Pon^ona^zo  less  remiffikable  for  the  ^peculiarity  of  hia 
(fnnioBS,  than  for  the  singularity  of  his  per^n,  on  which 
aeeount  hissaf^y  was  freqiuently  endi^igered  frcnn  the  perse- 
etttmg  epirit  of  the  tunes.  This,  however,  can  occasion  no 
surprise,  whisn  we  £nd  Mm  asserting,  in  some  of  his  works, 
that  aUnubaeles^are  auorely  the  effect  of  imagination,  and  that 
the'«are  of  Providenj^e  is  not  extended  to  the  transitory  con* 
corns  of  the  present  world.  But  the  <  chief  difficulties  of  Pom* 
ponauso  were  oeotfuoned  by  his  book  <'De  Inunortalitate 
Animce,"  in  whkh  heis  said  publicly  to  have  denied  the  inunor'* 
tadity  of  the.seul.  Thus  dai^erous  o^nion  excited  a  hoi|t  of 
of^^eents,  who  impTttgned  his  doctrines  and  threatened  hia 
person^  In.his  d^ettoe  he  ^adeavpured  to  convince  his  advec^ 
saries  that  he  had  stated  this  opinion,  not  as  his  own,  but  as 

*  Tiiab.  vol.  vii.  par  i.  p.  iS74,  i*  fiandell.  Nov.  par.  iii.  noY.  38. 
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that  of  Aristoile,  and  that  he  had  himself  only  asserted  that 
the  existence  of  a  future  state  could  not  be  proved  bj  natural 
reason,  but  must  be  belieyed  on  the  authority  of  the  Ghriatian 
church ;  of  which  he  professed  himself  an  obedient  son  and 
disciple.  These  explanations  were  of  no  avail.  The  eccle- 
siastics of  Venice  represented  the  book  to  the  patriarch  as 
being  filled  with  the  most  dangerous  heresies ;  the  patriarch 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  power ;  Pomponazzo  was  by 
general  consent  declared  a  heretic,  and  his  book  was  eon- 
denmed  to  the  flames.  Not  satisfied  with  these  proceedings, 
his  prosecutors  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  book  to  Bembo  at 
Rome,  entreating  him  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  condenmatioa 
of  its  author  by  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  ;  but  neither  ihe 
secretary,  nor  the  pontiff,  were  inclined  to  treat  with  severity 
a  schohur  and  a  philosopher,  who  had  advanced  a  few  bold 
opinions,  not  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  many  followers. 
Bembo  read  the  book,  and  not  finding  it  so  dangerous  as  it 
was  represented  to  be,  showed  it  to  the  master  of  the  Apostdie 
palace,  whose  office  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  all  publici^ 
tions,  and  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  respecting  it, 
Pomponazzo  was  therefore  released  from  the  terrors  of  perse- 
cution, and  his  gratitude  is  perpetuated  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Bembo.*  Whatever  were  the  real  opinions  of  this  writer, 
it  is  certain  that  he  has  on  many  occasions  treated  ike  doc* 
trines  of  Christianity  with  no  smaU  degree  of  ridicule.^  For 
this  conduct  he  has  endeavoured  to  apologise,  by  alleging  that 
he  wrote  only  as  a  philosopher,  and  that  whenever  the  chinch 
had  decided,  he  submitted  his  judgment,  and  firmly  beHeved 
what  was  proposed  to  him.  An  apology  which  has  given 
occasion  to  Boccalini  to  introduce  Apollo  as  deciding,  that 
Pomponazzo  should  stand  exculpated  as  a  man,  and  should  be 
burnt  only  as  a  philosopher.** 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  Pomponazzo,  was  Agostino  Nifo,  a 
native  of  Sessa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  one  of  the 
learned  professors  who  had  been  engaged  by  Leo  X.  to  deliver 
instructions  in  the  Roman  academy.f     Prior  to  the  year  1500, 

*  Tinb.  voL  Tii.  par.  i.  p.  377,  in  nota.    Ed.  Rom.  1784, 
t  Vide  anUf  chap.  zi. 
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Nifo  had  filled  the  chair  of  a  professor  at  Padua,  where  he  had 
imhibed  the  opinions  of  Averrhoes,  and  in  his  treatise,  **  De 
Int^ecta  et  Demonibus/'  had  asserted  the  unity  of  spiritual 
e^dstenoey  and  that  there  is  only  one  soul  which  animates  all 
natoie.  In  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  he  was  warmly 
attacked  by  the  theologians  of  the  times,  and  might  have 
es^rienced  great  vexation,  had  not  the  candid  and  learned 
Pietro  Barozzi,  bishop  of  Padua,  interfered  on  his  behalf,  and 
afibrded  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  such  passages  in  his 
work  as  were  most  objectionable.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,' 
as  a  further  proof  of  his  penitence^  he  wrote  against  the  dogmas 
of  Pomponazzo  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  After  having 
taught  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
the  wit  and  vivacity  with  which  he  seasoned  his  instructions,^ 
he  was  called  to  Eome  in  the  year  1513,  by  Leo  X.,  who  received 
him  into  his  particular  favour,  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
Count  Palatine,  and  allowed  him  to  use  the  name  and  arms  of 
the  Medici ;  of  which  privilege  he  has  accordingly  availed  him- 
self in  several  of  his  works.  The  chief  part  of  his  time  was 
employed  in  conunenting  on  the  remains  of  Aristotle  ;  but  he 
has  also  written  on  various  subjects,  political  and  moral.^^ 
Notwithstanding  his  sublime  meditations,  it  appears  that  Nifo 
could  at  times  relax  from  his  labours,  and  could  even  conde- 
scend so  far  as  to  render  himsdf  the  object  of  amusement  and 
of  ridicule  to  the  cardinals  and  great  men  of  the  court ;  and 
perhaps  this  qualification  was  not  without  its  effect,  in  obtaining 
for  him  the  favour  of  the  supreme  pontifp.  Even  his  writings 
are  said  to  bear  marks  of  the  same  levity  which  distinguished 
hia  conduct,  and  to  afford  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  his 
philosophy  did  not  always  prove  a  sufficient  restraint  on  those 
passions,  the  effects  of  which  were  apparent  even  amidst  the 
ravages  of  disease,  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.t 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  observe  the 
industay,  the  learning,  and  the  acuteness  which  have  been 
di^layed  in  these  abstruse  speculations,  without  suicerely 
regret<iiig  such  a  lamentable  waste  of  talents  and  of  time. 
For  what  important  discoveries  might  the  world  have  been 

•  JoviuB  Iscritt.  p.  176. 

*t*  On  the  follies  and  amorous  propensities  of  Nifo  in  his  old  age,  Bayle  hn 
eijcpatiated  at  large. 
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indelitod  to  the  gemuB  of  Giovanni  Pioo  of  Hipsndtiia,  'if  in-^ 
stead  of  attempting  to  recmoile  ike  opimons  of  Plato  aadl  of 
Aristotle,  ^^^  lie  had  devoted  himself  to  i^ose  studies  which  anre 
within  the  proper  limoto  of  'the  hmnon  inlefiect.  "Set  mi^ 
postecily  >ha^e  had  less  osiiise  ^  admire  ^l^'^dents,  and  approve 
the  indefatigahb  laboins  of  ^io^aib-Franoefi^o  Pico,  liie  nephew 
of  Griovanni,  if  he  had  not  sniered  himself  "to  he  led  astray 
&am  the  path  of  nature  and  utititj  by  the«s€anple  <ef  his  uacle, 
and  i^e  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  age.  When  we  confisder 
the  distinguished  rank  and  impartsnt  wvoostions  of  Qi(mm- 
Esaneesoo,  and  the  tnrhcdence  and  misfortunes  -of  his  pnbMc 
Ii£s,  WB  'casmot  hot  wonder  at  his  ae^piiwmmits,  atad  at  the 
THytigrjOinB  and  learned  pn)daotioas  which  have  ismed  from  las 
pen.  Sie  w»b  bom  in  1^  year  1470,  and  was  the  son  of 
Gbdeotte  Pieo,  lord  of  Mirandula,  whom  he  snciseeded  in  libatt 
geveoESBmeiit.  The  amlnlBons  spisit  of  his  krotiker  Lodevko, 
who  had  mamied  Eranoesca,  the  daoghtar  of  the  celebrated 
cftrnmaiiiftr  'Giovanni  Trkulzio,  psrempted  Insn  to  aspire  to  the 
sffwreigtity ;  and,  in  the  year  1502,  he,  wi&  the  resistance  of 
his  father^in-ijiaw,  and  the  dnke  of  Fexxafa,  deprived  0iovia&- 
Franeeseo  of  his  dondnimn,  wbich  weite  hdld  by  Lodovico  to 
the  time  of  his  deada,  in  the  year  1509.  On  the  eaptuie  of 
Miarandiila  by  Jnlia&  II.,  in  the  year  1511,  that  pontiff  expelled 
i4e  Widow  aad  family  of  Leckfvieo,  and  restored  Grioraa- 
Franoesee  to  Ms  geyefnmeat ;  *  bnt,  before  he  had  enjoyed  his 
anthoriAy  a  year,  he  was  agam  driinen  iptim  his  capital  hy  the 
Fvench  troops,  under  tlie  ^oammmd  «ef  Txsvakio.  On  tise 
dedine  of  the  Cflone  of  the  Fxvnoh  in  Italy,  ^Slievsci^FraaMesco 
a  third  time  Assnmsed  tiie  gcnnmme&t:;  lOHi  by  the  aid  of  1i» 
eeirdinal  of  Qvaeck,  ithoi  i&e  imperial  exwoy  in  Xitaiy, »  recoin- 
ciliation  was  effected  between  hmt  and  the  Comttess  Fsanoesoa^ 
which  it  was  ea^eoted  had  £uxa%  terminatod  their  diBBeaaoMns* 
The  substsoQitial  oaaue  of  dissB;tidfa<9tMm«tiiL,  Jhunviever,  rei^^ 
and  each  of  the  portieBeamplaaned  of  the  odber  to  Leo  X«,  'Whi> 
endewvoured  byhis  inineBee and  antiasECty  t»'9«conmle  thom.^'^ 
Ihunng  the  life  of  the  pooliff,  and  for  Hume  yearo  afi«rw«nk» 
fiidviuL-Efianeeaoc  eDyoyBd  a:«tate  of  eompaaiitifQ  rtraa^ailUitjr : 
but  the  animosities  which  had  arisen  in  this  family  were  not 

*  Vide  antCf  chap.  viiL  ^ 
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dmrtiBedi  to  ^tonmiKte  wtthout  ^shibii^g  a  lioiiible  tragedy. 
Bi  iAse  night  of  the  fifteen^  of  0«t(yber,  153B,  Gal6<Ftto,  l^e 
SOB  of  Lodovico,  entered  the  dty  of  Hfoanduhi,  at  the  head  of 
a  ehmen  hand  of  fi^owere,  and  ftxroed  his  -waj  iflto  the  psdaee. 
AJmned  at  the  tumult,  C^k^sa-FraneeBoe  had  throvm  hinrndf 
<m  hb  knees  before  a  cmoifix,  where  he  "was  seiaed  tipon  ^ 
Galeetto,  who,  regnvdleBB  eH^er  of  the  ties  of  bleod,  or  Ihe 
8»ppiiCttti<m8  of  the  venerable  prinoe,  instMintly  Btmok  off  hk 
head.  BJis  eldeei  son  Alberto  experienced  on  this  eeeasion  a 
Bimiksr  {late,  and  fab  wife  and  jonmgest  son  were  shut  up  in 
prison.  Such  was  the  evenitfiil  Ixfe,  and  sveh  the  mrfbitanate 
death,  df  one  of  the  most  -virtuous  and  lemaied  men,  and  one  of 
the  most  distingniahed  writers  of  the  age. 

The  works  of  ^iorai^FrQaeeaeo,  whieh  he  had  prodneed 
thirteen  jeais  before  his  death,  and  of  whieh  he  transixBtted  a 
ctttsdogne  to  his  friend  Gbaldi,  exhibit  an  astonishing  instanee 
of  the  efforts  of  human  industry.  They  embraoe  almost  eyery 
departmeBt  of  iBbaraitnre  and  of  seienoe,  and  eyety  mode  of 
compositien  ;  poetry,  theology,  aotiqaities,  natural  f^idlesophy, 
morals,  and  asceties  ;  letters,  or«ti(»B,  tannslations  from  ik^ 
Qseek,  and  literary  essays.  ^^  In  many  of  his  writings  he  hoB 
warmfy  opposed  the  docAntnes  ^  Amtotle,  a»d  evinoed  m 
estreiae  admiration  of  Plate,  to  whose  apimons  he  has  Het» 
heweiQC,  on  all  sid)jeots  ooirfocmed.  In  his  nine  books,  *'  Be 
Bflfom  PrsBtDoitaane^''  he  has  followed  tibe  example  %>f  hm  uadie 
in  escposing  the  hnpoBtures  of  jfu^oial  astrslogy ;  notwitiMtaad- 
ii^  whaeh,  in  his  life  of  Bayonaroia,  he  has  displayed  a  degraa 
of  omdttlity  seareely  eonsistenit  with  a  eorreet  and  yigoroua 
mmd.  Ahnost  all  ike  leaned  men  iif  the  time  have  h^  him 
in  the  highest  esteem,  both  for  bis  talents  and  his  yiirtiieB. 
Sadoleti  confesses  i&at  he  kmew  mo  soyereigin  of  Ihe  mge,  w%i» 
united,  like  huo,  ahifibty  with  moderatiom,  rdigii  wrlli  miiitarf 
skill,  and  an-extensine  knowiadge  in  all  arts  and  smenees,  with 
a  (dose  application  to  1^  cares  'of  gorenoment ;  but  are  Ite 
sgpplaMBes  of  fiUmldi  and  CateagiMni  less  henouniye  to  Uft 
ehanieter,  as  a  «omnign,  a  sehohur,  and  a  man.^ 

Bui,  if  the  Italiadt  snholasB  in  the  infancy  of  seienoe  wandnrei 
thsoogh  the  regions  of  incorpoiwaL  ezifftenoe,  witiiovt  a  SPjfntam, 
and  withoat  a  gnide,  it  mi^  jet  haye  be^i  espeeted  thatthef 
would  haye   studied  with  more  success  the  appearances  and 
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relations  of  the  visible  world,  and  have  applied  them  to  somo 
useful  end.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  for  a  long  course  of 
ages  no  study  was  so  much  abused  to  the  purposes  of  imposing 
on  the  creduhtj  of  mankind,  as  that  which  professes  to  develop 
the  system  of  the  universe,  and  to  explain  the  nature,  thu  rela- 
tions, and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Until  ttie  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  factitious  science  of  judicial  astro- 
logy maintained  its  full  credit  in  Italy.  Most  of  the  sovereigns 
and  eminent  men  of  that  country  retained  a  greater  number  of 
astrologers  in  their  service,  and  did  not  ventiuro  to  engage  in 
any  imdertaking  of  importance  without  their  decision  and 
approbation.  The  early  attempts  of  the  Italian  scholars  to 
investigate  the  real  system  of  the  universe  were  weak  and 
imcertain.  One  of  the  first  who  undertook  this  task  was 
Francesco  Stabili,  usually  called,  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Cecco  d'Ascoli,  in  his  poem  entitled  "L'Acerba;"  written 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  ^^^  But  such  a  vehicle  was  not 
likely  to  convey  much  philosophical  information,  even  if  the 
author  had  been,  better  acquainted  with  his  subject.  His 
opinions,  which  may  at  least  pass  for  the  opinions  of  the  times, 
were,  that  the  earth  was  a  fixed  and  immoveable  body  in  the 
midst  of  the  heavens,  from  every  part  of  which  it  was  at  an 
equal  distance;  and  this  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  by 
observing,  that  from  whatever  part  of  the  earth  we  view  the 
stars,  they  appear  to  be  equally  bright  and  numerous.  He 
describes  the  planets  as  revolving  in  their  orbits  round  the 
earthy  and  attempts  to  explain  the  eclipses  of  the  moon.  In 
accounting  for  the  appearance  of  comets  he  conceives  them  to 
be  vapours  emanating  from  the  planets,  and  to  portend  or 
occasion  various  calamities  to  the  human  race.  But  these 
inquiries  occupy  only  the  first  part  of  his  work,  which  is  divided 
into  five  books,  and  comprises  numerous  subjects  of  natural  and 
moral  philosophy.  The  style  of  this  writer  is  so  rude  and  bar- 
barous as  sometimes  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  ;  a  circumstance 
which  reflects  additional  honour  on  the  superior  genius  of 
Dante,  of  whom  Cecco  was  the  contemporary,  and  over  whom 
he  affects  to  triumph  in  having  devoted  his  writings  to  the 
investigation  of  truth,  whilst  Dante  employed  himseff  in  com- 
posing fabulous  narrations  ;*  representing  the  great  Florentine 

*  KAcerba,  lib.  v.  cap.  13. 
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as  having  at  length  lost  his  way,  and  taken  up  his  final  resi- 
dence in  his  own  ''  Inferno."  These  faint  attempts  to  discuss 
with  freedom  subjects  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  holy  writ,  were,  however,  observed  with 
great  jealousy  by  the  persecuting  bigots  of  the  age,  and  the 
author  of  the  **  Acerba,'*  being  accused  of  heresy  and  magic, 
expiated  his  temerity  in  the  flames*  ^^^ '  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  another  poem  was  written  by  Gregorio  Dati 
of  Florence,  entided  **  La  Sfera  ;"^*^  which  led  the  way  to  more 
successful  attempts.  About  the  year  1468,  Paolo  ToscaneUi 
erected  the  great  gnomon  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  and 
thereby  gave  a  decisive  proof  of  the  proficiency  which  he  had 
made  in  mathematical  and  astronomical  science.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  Cristoforo  Landino,  in  his  commentary  oti 
Virgil,  that  ToscaneUi  had  also  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  study  of  geography.  His  conjectures  on  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  were  commu- 
nicated in  several  letters  to  Fernando  Martinez,  canon  of 
Lisbon,  and  to  the  fortunate  navigator  Cristoforo  Colombo. ^^ 
He  also  transmitted  a  chart  of  navigation  to  the  latter  ;  who 
was  probably  indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  ToscaneUi,  for  no 
smaU  share  of  his  subsequent  success.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  learned  Pontano  undertook  to  iUus- 
trate  the  science  of  astronomy,  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  in  the 
former  by  his  fourteen  books  "  De  Rebus  Coelestibus,"  in  the 
latter,  by  his  five  books,  entitled  '*  Urania,  sive  de  steUis,"  and 
in  his  book  "Meteororum ;"  but,  although  he  has  displayed 
much  acuteness  in  the  one,  and  much  elegance  in  the  other  of 
these  works,  yet  he  has  done  little  towards  the  real  promotion 
of  the  science  ;  his  chief  object  having  been  to  ascertain  the 
effects  produced  by  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  celebrated  Fracastoro  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  astronomical  studies,  as  appears  from  his 
treatise,  entitled  **Homo  Centricus;"  and  Celio  Calcagnini  of 
Ferrara  wrote  and  pubUshed  a  work  in  ItaUan,  before  the  system 
of  Copernicus  issued  from  the  press  in  1543,  by  which  he 
undertook  to  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth.*     These  laudable 

*  "  Quod  coelum  etet,  terra  autem  moveatur."     Vide  TiraK  vol.  vii.  par,  L 
p.  427. 
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dUffoo^  ai  iiHfrQinaDiieni.  are-  not,  bowftyer^  to  be  eonsidfifod  as 
dataaoti&g:  hoim  i^Q^^^eirj^  «f  that  emmftBt  and  8ii<»8BsfuI  phi^ 
a^w,  who  ifl  juat^  isninrdad  for  hta  laboius^  in  handng  Ms 
name  inaepasabljjr  luaiad  wilh'  that  truB  syatem  of  the  uxuT^Pse, 
which  he  ymb  tho  first  to.  cfemki^tt)  and>  exphim.^^ 

Totha  rafiotrmatu)!!  «£  Idie  Calaiidar  Leo  JL.  paid  gi^aat  atten« 
tion,.  and  ^idaaiMKirfid  to  a8oampliB&  that  dsaisable  objisot  by 
erory  effort  id'  his  power..  One  of  the  first  pessons  who  yen- 
Imoed  to.paiiub  ouirtha  exrors  m  the  cammoa  mode  o£  computa- 
tioiu  was  an  ecclemaatic- named  Gioraimi  di  Novara,  or  Johan- 
noi  Mmmenekyy^ko^fftmmLiiedi  to  Jnliua  II.  a  book  on  thatsnb- 
jaet,  in  whiah  he  also  proposed  a  mode*  of  oorreetiog  themi* 
As  this  was  treated  aa  &  ti^ealogifial  inquiry,  liie  profsssed 
ahjoetof  iJise- philosopher  being  to  asoertaiii  the-psemse  time  f(x 
the  dnOi  observance  of  Saater,  Julius  listmied  to  his  representa- 
iions^  aadtinffubedhim  to  remainaiidf  pisesue  his  studies  at  Rome, 
pntfoifliog  t^iat  fiuttih^:  meaaunes  should  be^  td^en  hr  earrying 
his  proposal  iatoi  effect.  Afber  the  deadi  of  Juhua,  Leaui»ieik 
took  th^'tasky  and  partienludy  recommended  to  the  ecclesiaaitics 
asaembled  in  the  oounoii  of  ike  Labscan,  to  attend  te  the  cov- 
saction  of  the  tablas  than  in  genaml  use.  Qe  also  addcesaed 
hunseif  int  easnest  terms  te.  the  pcinoipak  aad  directors  of  thft 
Italiaa  aoadfimiBS,  aoi  to  many  Lsacned  individuals,  entreatmg 
iham  to  aonsidbr  thia  important  subject,  and  to  transmit  to  him 
in  their  writnigaldie'raflult  of  their  ebsenratuuia  andresearohes.^ 
In  conaequetnoe  of  these  mea9U]}e&  seioral  works  wwe  produoedf 
whieh'  at  kaat  prepared  the  way  for  more  effectu^  effortSb 
Paul  of  Maddleboirg*  bishop)  of  Fossombrone,  pres^ited  to  the 
pontiff  a  trenbise^  '^  De  recta  Pasoho  cd^bratione,"  in  twenty^ 
theee  books^.  iar  di/e  prihting  and  publishing  of  which  Lee 
giroptedhtmi  an.  escluaii»»^  privilege.  Bitfdfio  Lapi,  a  Cistercian 
nmik^  dedieaited  to^  him  a  woxk,  '^  IKs.  ^tetum  computatione  et 
Dkesam  antioipofciiine  ;"  a«  muumeript  copy  of  whibh  yet  exists 
in  the-  N<ani  library  at  Venie»  ;t  and  'm  the  Laurentian  library 
at  Plorence  is  preserred  a  luatin  tract  of  Antonius  Bulciatnsy 
^'  Pe  Kalenclarii  CorrecEtione,"  also  inscribed  by  the  author  te 

*  Some  earlier  attempts  are  indicated  by  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  voL  is.  p.  252.* 
i*  Baailio  was  also  the  author  of  another  work,  *'  De  varietate  Tempovam** 
He  TTU  a  Bative  of  Florence,  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  Yespucci. 
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L00>  X..^  T]i0  early  dflatik*  of  the  panibSK  pneice&ted,  ku  alL  pm- 
JMbbilitjf,  tha  £ui!&^  progMBfi  of  tksise;  mquiiiesi.aiEd  it  was  not 
until  Aa  pontifioAte  <^  G^c^g^,  XIH^«iii  the  jieac  158*2,.  tinct 
the  FefoBmstiwi  of  the  CftaXwuliin  TWSieftndedi  izifao<fiall«dSbBii,.8iid 
adopted  Itmeughoiit  the  Gatbl9lil^  ofluitdeft  ^BxasapBi. 

The  proficiency  made*  iou  geogm^hical  audi  astnomnuiasL  sia- 
dies,  prior  to  and  dudag  l£e:  ponibificfUbe)  of!  Leo  X.,  is  not, 
however,  m  mxteh  tobecoUiactedvfinHa  tka>  wdbbton.  dooumeizte 
of  ihe  times,,  86  ^odl  the  gjieai)  pnaotiaa^  uses  to  i^ch  tjhase 
sitadies  were  applied,  ThsHt  the  pe»eaj»heA»  of  the  eady  mmr 
gators  werainstignted  and  psoDuyted  hy  meicjr  v&  the  urosii.  emi- 
nent scholBBs  of  idle  times^  appaaca  finmiiiindimi^tedeiadence. 
The  aaBiatanoe  thua.a^rded  to  t^bbeae  daring*  adflFentoiiens^  was, 
however,  amply  ve^aid^  By  tfae^  auoeeBslal  nasidt  of  tibeir 
,laJ»eaBS>.11ie  feran  of  i^  giobe.  and  itift  Ksvohdaoia  of  13ib  has- 
venly  bodiesr  weoe  decidedly  aaeentaiaedi.  Nor  earn  it  be  duabted 
that,  their  ea^erienfi^jfinst  served;  to^e&tobiiBh  diat'nuiEe<.GorDeart 
.wyabam  of  the?  nniveKse>  whick  has  siuse.  hoootMly  deononrtratod. 
These  disooveiaes.  gare  luse^  howe^r,  \D)  mass^  esEteavagiiDBb 
ideas.,  which  afford  a  striking  proof  of  tbe^cittdiil^  of.  ihe  age. 
Itia  aasertfid  by  Ifienaldeaohi,  that  the:]i3fl^ikm  of  Ftoi  Effi^oiEed 
&wh0le  year  to  travesae  ifa  ftmix  one^  estoamilijr  to  tibe  oiiisEr; 
aoed  that  New  %»aaa  was  at.  kaat  temiae  the  anse;  of:  Pioil 
Bemboy  in^hia^hist^iy  of  Yimioe;  haftako^ea^tiatediont  tike  pro- 
duaiiens  of  ike  now  weidd^  audi  oo!  tibe>  pesaans  andi  ousteimai  of 
the  inhabitants), withk a^  miffitaire  ofitmlkaiid  fidlioaL  hu^yammh 
ing^  The>  sneaessi  whiek  atti^ided-.  Him  aapaditiaas  to.  tha  aoa^ 
m3i.  wcmLdy  was  00.  small  cause  a£aiisw%to  ikst  Ywieldaiu^  ^dio 
foresaw  in  the  new  intercourse  to  which  they  wouhi  undoubtedly 
give.  nse„  tile*  de^iFuation'  of  1iial»'eommenie:wfaiah'the]se^nblic 
had  so  long  monopolieed  ;  but  aJthwugh)  tiie  states  of  Itefy 
denived  fswer  Skdmsta^m  from  tibaae^  diacovecdas  ihgntany^gtihar 
aeuntry  m  Europe,,  yet  it  ia  obserTabile,  that  tiie  parsons^  b^ 
wdiese  Gousage,  s]d]l,«and  persenenaniie,.  tke^  w&db  made^  wese 
pinacipa%  Jtalians. .  €ristaforo>ColombQ»was  a  natisffiL  of  Giaiioa,; 
Amenigo  Vespuncij.  whot  contended  with;  him  foir  the  hononr  <f 
having  been  the:  first  to  tonek  that  new  eantinent,  wisbkiB.yai; 

*  This  work  consists  of  25  propositions,  of  wMch  the  fint  siz  are  lost  or 
mutilated.    Bandini..  CataL.  Mb.  LauxeiKt.  torn.  ii«*piv  31. 
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designated  by  his  name,  was  a  Florentine ;  Gioyanni  YenmaUd, 
to  whose  efforts  the  French  were  so  much  indebted  for  tfuir 
foreign  possessions,  was  of  the  same  country ;  and  John  and 
Sebastian  Gabot,  who,  xmder  the  reigns  of  Henry  YII.,  Heniy 
VIII.,  and  Elizabeth,  rendered  such  important  servioe*^  ike 
English  crown,  were  of  Venetian  origin. 

From  the  earliest  attempts  at  discovery,  the  Roman  •poO' 
tiffs  had  interested  themselTes  with  great  earnestness  in  Hw 
result ;  and  no  sooner  had  these  efforts  proved  successfol,  than 
they  converted  them  to  the  purpose  of  extending  the  credit  and 
authority  of  the  holy  see.  A  plausible  pretext  for  this  inter- 
ference was  found  in  the  promised  universality  of  the  dmvdli  of 
Christ,  and  the  duty  consequently  incumbent  on  the  suprarae 
pontiff  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  all  mankind.  It  was  upon 
this  principle  that  Eugenius  IV.  had  made  a  formal  grant  tol^e 
Portuguese  of  all  the  countries  extending  from  Cape  Naen,  on 
the  continent  of  Africa,  to  the  East  Indies.  This  grant  had 
been  confirmed  or  extended  by  the  subsequent  bulls  of  Nico- 
las V.  and  Sixtus  IV.  The  dissensions  which  arose  btiween 
Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  and  John  king  of  Portugal,  respeet- 
ing  the  right  of  occupying  the  coimtries  newly  discovered,  were 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  Alexander  VI.,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  with  a  boldness  peculiar  to  his  character,  directed  that 
the  globe  of  the  earth  should  be  divided  by  an  imaginary  line, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  and  passing  one  hundred  leagues 
to  the  west  of  the  Azores  and  Gape  Vei^i  islands ;  that  i^t- 
ever  lands  were  discovered  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  line  should 
belong  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  those  on  the  west  to  &e 
king  of  Spain.* 

It  has  aheady  been  noticed,  that  in  the  year  1514,  Leo  X. 
made  also  a  formal  concession  to  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal ; 
extending  not  only  to  all  coimtries  which  were  then  discovered, 
but  to  such  as  were  even  unknown  to  the  pontiff  himself. 
The  Roman  see  having  thus  acquired  an  acknowledged  juris, 
diction,  began  to  assume  over  the  new  world  the  same 
authority  Ihat  it  had  long  exercised  over  the  old ;  and  the 
grants  thus  made  were  accompanied  with  conditions  that  the 
sovereigns  should  send  out  priests  to  convert  the  natives  to 

*  Bandini  vita  di  Am.  Vespucci,  p.  40. 
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CimfllifiDity*  These  grants,  absurd  and  fotile  as  they  mliy 
mnr  uppear,  were  not  without  their  effects,  whether  benefidiid 
or  iiD^iirioiis  to  mankind.  From  the  respect  paid  by  the 
aovtreigns  of  Europe  to  the  apostolic  see,  they  might  prey^t, 
ui  M»Be  instances,  that  interference  of  different  nations  in 
foreign  parts,  which,  in  all  probability,  miffht  hare  giyen  rise 
to  Tudent  and  destructiye  wars,  and  de&ted  the  common 
object  of  both  parties.  At  the  same  time,  the  commanders 
employed  in  these  expeditions  engaged  in  them  with  a  thorough 
eonyiotion,  that  in  seizing  on  a  newly-discoyered  country,  and 
subjugating  its  inhabitants,  they  were  only  yindicating  the 
rigfats  of  their  soyereign,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
holy  Roman  church.* 

The  exultation  which  these  discoyeries  occasioned  through- 
ent  Europe  is  supposed  to  haye  been  of  the  most  just  and 
aUowftble  kind.  The  extension  of  the  bonds  of  society  to 
distant  nations,  and  people  before  unknown  ;  the  important 
additions  to  the  conyeniences  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the 
great  influx  of  riches  which  Europe  was  to  experience,  all  seem 
to  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of  one  of  the  happiest,  as  well 
SB  one  of  the  most  important  eyents  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Whether  an  impartial  estimate  would  confirm  this  opinion,  may 
perbiqps  be  doubted.  In  the  decision  of  this  question  two  par- 
lies are  concerned ;  the  natiye  inhabitants  of  the  newly-dis- 
eoyered  countries,  and  their  European  inyaders.  To  the 
ormer  the  yisitation  of  a  pestilence  wluch  sweeps  whole  nations 
from  the  earth,  was  not  more  dreadful  than  the  arriyal  of  their 
Spanish  conquerors  ;  and  the  dispirited  remnant  of  an  unoffend- 
ing and  unwarlike  people  was  destined  to  a  gradual  but  sure 
extirpation  by  a  long  and  hopeless  series  of  labour  and  of 
anffeFitag.  The  history  of  the  discoyery  of  America  is,  in  fact, 
that  of  the  destruction  of  its  population,  and  of  the  usurpation 
of  its  territory  by  a  foreign' power.***  On  the  other  hand, 
what  are  the  adyantages  which  Europe  has  hitherto  deriyed 
from  this  intercourse  ?  Had  the  people  of  these  distant  shores 
any  new  information  in  science,  in  politics,  in  morals,  or  in 
arts,  to  impart  to  us?  Has  the  communication  between  the 

*  Vide  the  prodanuttion  of  Alonso  do  Ojeda,  translated  by  RoWrtaon, 
History  of  America,  vol.  i.  note  xzxiii. 
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two  ooimtries  given  rise  to  aituo^ions  .which  hare  called  into 
action  ikoae  genQrQu&  propensities  and  wtuon»  ^ualities^  (m 
wluu^  alone  are  iouaded  the  dignity  and  happiness  ef  the 
human  BaoOi?  Or  has  it  not  givi^  ufi^  on  the  contrarj,  a  new 
representation  of  ^e  deformity  of  our  nature,  so  horrid  aad  so 
disgusting,  that  expemnce  alone  could,  have  conyiaced  us  of  its 
rei^y  ?  The  natiaoA.of  Eui^ope^  instead  of  being  tranqoiUiJEed 
by  prosperiifcy,  or  enriiihed>  by  a  new  influx  of  weat&,  .have 
from,  that'  period  ^eitkerx sunk  into*, a  debilitating  indolem^ 
or  been  roused  to  action  by  dissension&y  to  which  these  dis^- 
coTories  hare  afforded  new  causes,  uidiby  whieh  even  the 
indignant  maaea  of  the  alam^tered.  Indians  naig^  well  be 
appeased.  If  we  seek  for  more  consolatory.  Tiew&,  w&'  nmst 
tunp  towsvds  a  oisW'^  people •  who. ihave. risen  upon*  these  ruina, 
where  we  ms^j  dasceim  the  origin  of  a  mighty  empire^  destined, 
perhaps,,  to.  be  the  last  vefuge  of  freedom,  and  to  carry  to 
higher  degrees  of  exeelleaee  those  arts  Mid  :  sciences  which  it 
has.reeeiTed  from  the  exhausted  climes  of  Euii^e. 

If,  however,  the  spirit  o£  ecelesiastieal  domination,  conspired 
with  the  lust  of  ambiticm  in  extending  the  conquests  of  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe,  it  must  be  remembered-,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Eomiah  church,  that  the  flrst  persons  who  opposed 
themselves  to  the.  atrocities  committed  on  .the  unofi^nding 
natives,  wer^e  the  missionaries  of  the  different  orders  id  .nxmks^ 
who  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  among  them 
the  Christian. faitlu  In  this  generous  undertaking  the  Domini- 
cans took  the  lead.  The  horrible  practice  of  seizing  upon  the 
persons  of  the  native  Americans,  and  distributing  them  in 
prc^ortionate  numbers  aanoi^  the  new  settlers,  to  be  held  in 
perpetual  slavery,  was  represented  by  the  monks  of  this  frater- 
nity as  wholly  incon»stent  with  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  subversive  of  the  gireat  object  of  their  own  mission.*  The 
Franciscans,  without  attempting  to  justify  these  enormities  to 
their  full  extent,  opposed  themselves  to  the  benevolent  views  of 
the  Domimcans.  Their  dissensions  soon  reached  Eiu'ope,  and 
the  supreme  pontiff  was  resorted  to  for  his  decision  on  this 
novel  and  important  subject.  His  sentence  confers  honour 
on    his    memory.      He    declared    that    not    only    religion, 

*  Bobert8oii''8  Ameriicfti  book  iii. 
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but  imiwm:  herwt^^  mad  out  agaiosft  tAan^vj*     He  obgewedy  > 
with  equal  justice  a&d  beDerole]ice,i  that  the  only  moibe  by^ 
wbkdi  eiyilifflbiuBiand  leligiom  improTemeat^  ooaU  be  extencfcedy.  / 
wa»by  the  adc^onrof  mild  and  equitable  ineasiites ;  and  he  ' 
employed  bia  utmosb  endesvtHOS  to  prevBai  on  Ferdinaiid  of 
Spamto  repnees  the  avaiace  and  ferocity  of  the  new  settiwcSr' 
in  theoouiitries'  subjected  to  his  authority.     On  this  oceasii^n 
the  humane  aad  indefatigable  eedesiastiG,  Bartelommeo  de  las 
Oasas^  made  tke  moat  strenuous^  and  persevering  efforts  fi^tbe 
reMel  of  the  unhappy  objects  of  colonial  oppreBsios ;  but  thei' 
erron  o£  good  men  ace .  sometimes  more  fatal  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind  than  the  crintes  of  tbe  wicked;  and  the  ^^edient 
whidk  he  peropesed,  of  alivriating  the  dostressea  of  ike  Ameriecoai 
by  enslaving  and  transporting  the  natives  of  Afirica,  has  gives  > 
rise  to  stiU  greater  calamities  than,  those  whidi  it  was  intended 
to  remedy*     After  the  .lapses  of  nearly  three  cemturaeev  some 
effeeta  have,  beent  made  to  remove  iM&  reproad^  wluebr  if 
suoeessful,;  would  have  displarjioed  the  greatetrt^  triumph  c^  vir- 
tuotta  prineiple  ever  yet  exhibited  to  the  worM.      But  tiae 
guiliiof  so  maar^  ages  is  not  l&ely  to  be  «x|M»ted  by  repentance; 
and  the  courae  of  Proridenee  se^ns  too  plaiidy  to  isndieate^ 
that  a  practke  begun  in  rapacity  and  injustice,  ean  only  ter- 
minate in  revenge,  in  hornirs^  and  m  blood.^^ 

If,  however,  the  benefita  that  might  have  be«i  domed  firom 
the -great  events  before  referred  to  have  in  general  been  either 
neglected,  or  perverted  to  the  most,  injurious  purposes,  yet  the 
discovexiies  mado)  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world, 
opened  a  new  field  of  speculation  and  instruction,  which  has 
bees  oultirated' by  the  labours  of  succeeding  times  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfectmn.-  Besides  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
globe  whichf'  was  thus  obtained,  it  is  certain  that  the  great 
divemity  of  animal,  vegetable^  and  mineral  productions,  ob- 
served in  regions  so  remote  from  each  other,  and  distinguished 
by  suefa  a  variety  of  temperature^  of  soil,  and  of  climate, 
excited  the  decdre  of  examinii^  their  nature,  their  qualities,  or 
thehr  elSe^tia.  The  progress  of  these  studies  was  not,  however, 
rapid.  The  only  motive  by  which  the  early  navigators  were 
actonted  was  tiie  desire  of  gain.     Gold  in  its  natural  state  was 

•  FabroQ.  in  ¥ita  Leon.  X.  p.  227. 
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the  unlversftl  object  of  their  inquirj.  Where  this  could  not  be 
obtained,  other  articles  were  sought  for,  which  might  be  con- 
rerted  to  the  greatest  profit ;  and  the  most  beautiful,  or  ike 
most  surprising  productions  of  nature,  were  regarded  only  as 
they  might  be  converted  into  advantageous  objects  of  mer- 
chandise. The  study  of  nature  in  her  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  although  of  all  others  the  most  obvious  and  simple, 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  which  in  the  rise  of  leanung 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.  After  all  the  researches 
that  have  been  made  on  this  subject/ it  is  yet  probable  that 
the  garden  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Careggi,  affords  the 
earliest  instance  of  a  collection  of  plants  extending  beyond  the 
mere  object  of  common  utility.  From  several  passages  in  the 
works  of  Pontano  we  may,  however,  discover  tiiat  this  author 
devoted  himself  to  the  practical  study  of  nature ;  and  his  poem 
in  two  books  on  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and 
the  citron^  entitled,  /<De  Hortis  .He8peridum,'V  sufficiently 
demonstrates :  that  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most 
curious  operations  in  horticulture.^^  .A  more  striking  indica- 
tion of  a  rising  taste  for  these  occupations,  appears  in  the 
estimation  in  which  the  works  of  the  ancients  who  have  treated 
on  these .  subjects  now  began  to  be  held.  The  writings  of 
Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  had  been  translated  into  Latin, 
and  published  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of 
the  latter,  a  new  and  more  correct  version  was  completed  bj 
the  learned  Marcello  Virgilio  Adriani,  and  published  at 
Florence  in  the  year  1518.  Besides  the  various  editions  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  which  in  the  infancy  of  the  art 
of  printing  had  issued  from  the  press,  and  the  illustrations  on 
that  work  by  Ermolao  Barbaro,  Niccdo  Leoniceno,  and  otherSy 
it  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Cristoforo  Landino  of  Flo- 
rence, and  published  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1476.  The 
decided  propensity  which  now  appeared  towsoils  the  cultivation 
of  natural  history,  was  further  increased  by  the  extension  of 
the  theatre  on  which  it  had  to  expatiate ;  and  the  singular 
productions  of  foreign  countries,  by  exciting  the  curiosity  of 
the  European  students,  led  them  to  examine  those  of  their 
own  with  an  intelligent  and  a  discriminating  eye.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  commentaries  of  Pier- Andrea  Mattioli  on  the  six 
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books  of  Dioscorides  were  first  published,  that  the  science  of 
Botany  began  to  assume  a  distinct  form,  and  to  be  studied  as 
a  separate  and  interesting  branch  of  natural  knowledge.'  Still 
more  recent  has  been  the  attention  paid  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  history.  If  we  except  the  small  tract  of 
PauUus  Jovius,  "De  Piscibus  Romanis,"  published  in  the 
year  1524,^*  and  a  few  other  detached  and  unimportant  trea- 
tises, we  shall  find  no  attempt  made  to  investigate  the  history 
of  animated  nature,  and  to  reduce  the  science  of  zoology  to  a 
general  system,  until  the  time  of  Gessner  and  of  Aldrovando  ; 
the  former  of  whom  in  Switzerland,  and  the  latter  in  Italy, 
devoted  their  talents  at  the  same  period  to  this  important  task, 
and  by  their  elaborate  works  laid  those  broad  foundations, 
which  have  served  to  support  the  extensive  and  still  increasing 
superstructure  of  subsequent  times.^* 

Nor  had  the  science  of  ethics,  that  most  important  branch 
of  knowledge,  hitherto  received  that  attention  which  its  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  concerns  of  human  life  indisputably 
demands.  Some  occasional  parts  of  the  writings  of  Petrarca, 
and  several  of  the  treatises  and  dialogues  of  Poggio  Bracciolini, 
may  be  considered  among  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  moral  conduct,  and  to 
regulate  the  intercourse  of  society.  Before  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Matteo  Bosso,  principal  of  the  monastery  of 
Fiesole,  had  also  undertaken  to  recommend  and  to  enforce 
various  branches  of  moral  duty,  in  separate  Latin  treatises, 
written  with  great  apparent  sincerity,  and  not  without 
pretensions  to  perspicuity  and  to  elegance.^*  It  may  indeed 
be  admitted  as  a  characteristic  of  a  vigorous  and  an  indepen- 
dent mind,  that,  at  a  time  when  theological  subtilties  and 
scholastic  parodoxes  had  so  deeply  entangled  the  human 
faculties,  this  venerable  ecclesiastic  could  free  himself  from 
their  bonds,  so  as  to  observe,  with  a  distinct  and  penetrating 
eye,  the  relations  and  connexions  of  human  life,  and  to  apply 
to  their  regulation  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  and  the  precepts 
of  genuine  religion.  A  more  powerful  and  more  successful 
effort  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Pontano,  whose  prose  works 
consist  chiefly  of  treatises  on  the  various  branches  of  moral 
duty  ;  some  of  which,  as  applying  more  generally  to  the  con- 
cerns of  states  and  of  princes,  may  be  considered  as  illustrating 
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the  fimenofi  of  |kditieB  ;  wMlsi  othei^  vala^bg  to  indiyidual 
cooftdnct,  are  iatottded  to  define  the  duties  c€  pnyate  life. 
Ulider  the  foEmer  head  may  he  ekfised  his.  treatise  ''De 
Fri&eipe/'  addressed  to  iLlfciaBO,  4iike  of  Cafehria,  in  which 
he  has  aitteinpted  to.  define  and  exemplifj  the  duties  and 
conduet  of  a  sovereign. .  This  paeee,  written  upwards  of  twenty 
years  before  the  tDeatiae  of  MaehiaTeUi,  under  the  same  title, 
and  on  the. same  subject,  is  ^?eatly  to  bo  fo^eifiHTed  to  it  for 
the  sound  m&xkui  of  poHey- which  it  professes  to  kkcidcate,  and 
the  noble  examples  which  it  holds  up  for  fixture  imitation. 
The  ^eat  fdistiaotiaa  betwe^it  these  produetioiRS  is,. that  in  the 
work  of  Pontano  politiea  are  ecmsidered  as  a  noost  knp(»rtant 
briuQch  of  moeals,  whikt  in  (that  of  MaehiaYeUi  they  appeaar  to 
he  merely  an  aartifiee  employed  to  accomplish  some  imme^ate 
end,  which  is  frequently  most  injiuioiis  to  him  who  obtains  it. 
*'He  who  wishes  to  goyem  well/*  says  Pontano,  "should 
propose  to  himself  >hberality  and  clemeney  as  the  furst  ndes  of 
his  conduct.  By  the  former  he  wiU  convert  his  enemies  into 
friends,  and  eren  recal  the  treacherous  to  fidehty.  The  latter 
win  iuaciure  to  him  the  affeotion  of  all  men,  who  will  Ten»rate 
bun  as  a  disdnity.  United  ia.  a  soyereign  they  render  him 
indeed  most  like  to  God,  whose  attribute  it  is  to  do  good  to  all, 
and  to  spare  those  who  faU  into^iror."  *  »  *  *  *  «« it  is  not, 
however,  of  so  much .  import aace  to  be  esteemed  «yea  homiHie 
and  liberal,  as  it  is  to  ayoid  those  vices  which  are  c<»is]dered 
aa  their  opposites.  An  inordinate  desire  to  obtain  that  which 
belongs,  and  is  dear  to  others,  is,  in  a  sovereign,  the  oiagia.  of 
great  ealamities.  Kemce  arise  proseriptiona,  e^dles^  .tooBfiQts^ 
exeoutians  ;  and  hence,  too,  it  k  often  truly  said, 

'*  Ad  genenun  Gfireris,  sine  caede  et  vulnere  paaci 
.    Desoendunt  Reges,  et.sicc»  morte  T^nuim.^ 

Few  axe  fhe  t>yrftBt-faQEii»cide&  ih»t  go 
Unpierced  and  ibloodleBs  to  the  realms  below. 

'^What  indeed  can  be  more  absurd  in  a  jMHTeieign^  car  4esa 
conducive  to  his  own  safecty^  than,  instead  of  displaying  an 
exan^le  of  humanity,  to  shew  himself  Benere.  and  arriaigant  ? 
InbucDanity  is  the  molJier  of  hatred,  as  haughtiness  is  of  crueUy, 
and  both  of .  them  are  bad   protectors  either  of  hfe.  or  of 
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milSkfntj,"^  (3?iie8e  mazk&B  he  emBfOii  by  tmBXHtttms  ex- 
«ittpleB  front  unckoil  and  modem  times,  'irhieli  ^tew  the:«fite]it 
of  his  *eqiiiremeiits,'and  greatly  enliven  hie  ti^ork.  •  But  the 
strongest  inBtance  that  history  affords  of  the  ^trudi  ai  these 
maxims,  is  peiiiap  to  be  found  in  that  of  AMckuso  ymseif;  to 
^om  they  i^ere  so  ineffeetually  addressed,  f 

Of  the  other  pieces  of  Pontano,  one  of  the  most  ^Dt^mdye 
and  isnportasLt  is  his  treatise  '*  Be  Obedieatia,^'  in  ^re 'books  ; 
vokde^  which  title  he  has  eoinpfrehended'  n»  ifieonnideo^iMev^r' 
idon  of  the  system  of  moral  doty 4  I^  the  «omflieao«iMfflt  of 
this  work  he  observes,  that  *<the  efforts  of  both  «JM!Mit'  «tid 
modem  philosophy^  as  ireU  as  of  both  di^e  and  'hmiMi  law, 
are  chiefly  dareeted  ta  eompel  the  passions  ai  the  miiMi  to'lmb- 
mit  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  preve»l  them  from  bveak- 
ing  loose,;  and-  wandering  wkbout  &  guide. ' '  Undea?  thi«f  exten- 
sive idea  of  oJaiedience^  he  takes  occasion  to  treat  on  llie  chief 
dnties  of  life,  as  justice,  pradence,  finomess,  land  temperaaee  ; 
eontinually -intermixing  his  precepts  with'  examples,  muny  of 
which,  being  the  result  of  his  ew^n  ^bseivations,  have  pi«6eFved 
a  great  mimber  of  (historical  -and  'litearary  eneedotes,  not  dse- 
where  to  be  found.  Besides  these  works,  Pontano  produeed 
several. others  on  -vmrioos  tq)ics  ebnnec^d  witli  moral  ee(adtict» 
which  he  has  iUtntrated  in  a  similar  moEmer.  §  '•  These  writings 
of  Pontano  di^lay  great  reftection,  learning,  and  experienoe  ; 
and  if  the  ewent^  of  his  judgment  had  been  ei|aai  to  «he 
fertility  of  :his  genius,  and  had  been  suffered  to  exert  itsetf  in 
correcting  those  superflmties  with  which  his  works  sometimes 
aboond,  he  would  Inve  merited  a.  rank,  in  this  most  iaa^i^tant 
department  of  (science!,  to  which  f  ery  f ew  Writers,  eodbier  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  eould  justly  have  aspired.  It-maght 
have  been  expected  that  his  example*  would  havepsepsBted'^the 
way  to  a  funfther  proficiency  in  these  studies,  especially  as  he 
had  divested  Ihem  of  the  scholastic  diackles  in  whioh  ^they  had 
Iwen  confined,  «nd  had  directed  them  to  the  ^ea*  -objfecta  of 
practical  utility  ;  but,  amidst  the  convulsions  of  w«r>"and  <he 
dissipations  -of  domestic  life,  his  works  were  'probably  neglected 
or  forgotten  ;  and  it  is  certun,  at  least,  that  the  iige  in'wlnch 

•  Pontan.  Op.  i.  p.  91.  f  Vide  a/nte,  chap.  iv. 

t  First  Published  at  Naples,  1490,  in  a  w«ll-printed  and  elegant  edition,  4to. 

§  Vide  (xnUf  chap.  ii. 
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he  lived  proddced  no  moral  writer  of  equal  industry,  or  of  equiil 
lOerit.  The  professors  of  Rome,  of  Padua,  and  other  ItaHan 
academies,  thought  it  sufficient  to  confine  their  comments  t6 
the  works  of  Aristotle ;  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
treatise  of  Cicero  "De.Officiis,"  instead  of  heing  considered  as 
a  model  of  imitation,  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  oritieista 
and  of  reproof;*  >  '  .  '  ' 

With  respect,  howeyer,  to  the  regulation  of  individual  inter- 
course by  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  breeding,  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  minor  duties  of  society,  a  work  of  extras 
ordinaiy  merit  was  written  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  This  is  the 
"Libro  delCortegiano,"  of  the  Count  Baldassare  CastigKone, 
who  has  before  occurried  to  our  notice  ;  but  a  more  particular 
account  of  so  accomplished  a  nobleman,  and  so  elegant  a 
scholar,  who  shared  in  an  eminent  degree  the  esteem  of  Leo  X., 
cannot  be  uninteresting. .  He  was  bom  at  his  family  villa  of 
Casatico,  in  the  territory  of  Mantua,  in  the  year  1478,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  Count  Cristoforo  Castiglione,  by  his  wife  Louisa 
Gonzaga,  a  near  relation  of  the  sovereign  family  of  that  name. 
In  his  early  years  he  was  sent  to  Milan,  where  he  was  instructed 
in  the  Latin  language  by  Giorgio  Morula,  and  in  Greek;  by 
Demetrius  Chalcondyles.  Having  there  distinguished  himselP 
b}'  his  personal  accomplishments,  and  particularly  by  his  skill 
in  horsemanship  and  arms,  he  entered  into  the  military  service 
of  Lodovico  Sforza,  without,  however,  relinquishing  his  literary 
pursuits,  in  which  he  derived  assistance  from  Filippo  Beroaldo 
the  elder.  With  him  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  authors,  on  whose  works  he  committed 
to  writing  many  learned  notes  and  observations.  His  principal 
favourites  were  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Tibullus.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  the  distinguished  writers  of  his  own  country  ;  among 
whom  he  is  said  particularly  to  have  admired  the  energy  and 
learning  of  Dante,  the .  softness  and  elegance  of  Petrarca,  and 
the  facility  and  natural  expression  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and 
of  Politiano.f 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  wound 
received  at  the  battle  of  the  Tare,  and  the  subsequent  over- 
throw of  Lodovico  Sforza,  having  induced  Castiglione  to  leave 

•  TKrab.  voL  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  236.     +  Senuni,  Vita  del  CastigKone,  p.  10. 
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MOanv  he  resorted  to  his  relation,  Francesco,  marquis  of  Mantua, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Naples,  where  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  the  Gariglione,  in  the  year  1503.  With  the  consent 
of  the  marquis,  he  soon  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where 
he  wm»  introduced,  by  his  intimate  friend  and  relation,  Cesare 
Gonzaga,  to  Guidubaldo  da  Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino,  who 
had  been  called  to  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  eleyation  of 
Julius  II.  to  the  pontificate.  Attracted  by  the  liberality  and 
elegance  of  manners  which  distinguished  the  duke  and  the 
gentlemen  of  his  court,  ''  Castiglione  entered  into  his  service, 
to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of  Oesena,  which  place  was  then 
held  JOT  Cffisar  Borgia,  but  which,  together  with  the  city  of 
Imola,  soon  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  besiegers.  By  the 
fall  of  his  horse  Castiglione  here  received  a  severe  injury  in  his 
foot,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  enjoy  some 
repose  ;  and  he  accordingly  retired  to  Urbino,  where  he  met 
with,  a  most  gracious  reception  from  the  duchess,  and  from 
Madonna  Emilia  Pia,  with  whom  he  ever  afterwards  maintained 
a  friendly  intercourse,  rendered  more  interesting,  and  not  less 
honourable,  by  difference  of  sex.*  In  the  tranquillity  which 
he.  here  enjoyed,  he  again  devoted  himself  to  his  studies,  or 
occitsionally  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  conversation  of  the 
many  eminent  and  learned  men  who  resided  at  that  court,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  literary  assembUes  of  the  duchess.  In 
particular  he  formed  a  strict  intimacy  with  Giuliano  de*  Medici, 
whom  he  has  introduced  as  one  of  the  principal  characters  in 
his  **  Cortegiano,"  the  sera  of  which  work  is  assigned  to  this 
period.  Such  was  the  friendship  between  them,  that  Giuliano 
had  negotiated  a  marriage  between  his  niece  Clarice,  the 
daughter  of  Piero  de*  Medici,  and  Castiglione  ;  but  political 
motives  induced  her  friends  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage  to 
FiUppo  Strozzi,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  whose  family 
in  Florence  they  hoped  to  regain  their  native  placet  Castiglione 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  duke  until  the  death  of  that 
learned  and  accomplished  prince,  in  the  year  1508 ;  having 
represented  him  in  several  embassies  to  foreign  powers,  and 
particularly  in  the  year  1506,  when  he  came  to  England  to  be 

*  Vide  arUCt  chap.  vii.  f  Senuui,  Vita  del  Castiglione,  p.  14. 
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inBtaHed  as  a  kmigbt  of  the  garter,  in  the  name  of  the  duke, 
upon  whom  that  honour  had  been  conferred  by  Hemy  VII.^' 

Affcer  the  death  of  the  duke,  Cafitigiione  continued  in  the 
service  of  his  suecessor,  Francesco-Maria  deUa  Rovere.  The 
aesassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia  by  the  hands  of  the 
duke,  and  the  resentment  of  Julius  II;,!^^  in  consequence 
of  this  sacrilegious  murder  deprived  his  nepheif  of  hiis  dignities 
and  estates,*  threw  the  court  of  Urbino'  into  great  agitation 
and  distress,  and  every  method  was  resorted  to  Ihat  was 
"diaaght  likely  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  the  pontiff.  On  his 
journey  to  Rome  to  receive  absolution  for  his  crime,  the  duke 
was  accompanied  by  Castiglione.  The  various  services  ren- 
dered by  him  to  the  duke  were  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the 
<»at}e  and  territory  of  Ginestrato,  which  were  afterwards 
exchanged,  at  his  request,  for  the  territory  of  Nuvellara,  about 
two  miles  from  Pesaro,  where  he  had  an  exceEent  palace, 
good  air,  fine  views  both  by  sea  ^nd  land,  and  a  fertile  soil ; 
advaateges  with  whidi  he  dedares  himself  so  peifectily  satis- 
fied, that  he  has  only  to  pray  iJiat  God-  would  gite  trim  a  dis- 
position contentedly  to  enjoy  l^em. 

On  the  death  of  Julius  II.,  in  Febnrary,  1513,  and  the 
election  of  Leo  X.,  OastigHone  was  despatched  by  the  duke 
of  Urbino  to  Rome,  in  the  character  of  ambassador  to  the 
holy  see  ;  where  he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  the  pope, 
who  confirmed  to  him  the  grant  of  his  territoiy  of  Nuvellara, 
and  manifested  on  all  occasbns  the  greatest  respect  for  his 
talents  and  opinions,  particularly  on  subjects  of  taste.  He 
had  now  frequent  opportunities  of  enjoying  the  society  of  his 
former  friends  ;  among  whom  were  Sadoleti,  Bembo,  Fili^K> 
Beroaldo  the  younger,  the  poet  Tebaideo,  and  Pederigo  Fregoso, 
an^bishop  of  Salerno,  nephew  of  the  duchess  of  Urbino.  He 
mamtained  a  strict  intimacy  with  Michel- Agnolo,  mih  Rafiiftello, 
and  with  the  many  o&er  eminent  artists  then  resident  at  Borne ; 
nor.  was  there  perhaps  any  person  of  his  age  whose  opinioa  was 
with  more  confidence  resorted  to,  on  account  of  his  judgment 
in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art ; 
iBsemnch,  that  it  is  said  that  Rafiaello  himself  was  frequently 
«oeustoiaed  to  consult  him  on  his  most  important  works.t     To 

*  Vide  mnte,  chap.  viii.         f  Serasd,  in  Vita  del  Castiglione,  p.  18. 
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the  pfiedSeetaon  nf  an  amateur  he  anted  the  adeiiee  c£  an 

antiquarian,  and  was  indefatigable  in  «o]leeting  not  only  the 
works  of  the  great  mastera  of  his  ewn  times^  but  also  bustSy 
Btatnes,  caiseos,  and  other  remaiDS  of  ancieiit  art. 

The  maniage  of  Castiglioine,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1516,  with  Ippotita,  daughter  of  the  ^  Count  Onido  Tarello,  a 
lady  of  great  accompMshnenta  and  high  rank,  her  mo^r 
being  the  daoghter  of  Gieranni  Hentiyoglio,  lord  of  Bobgna^ 
detained  him  for  «ome  time  at  Mantna.  It  appears,  how«rer, 
Ihat  even  after  his  marriage  he  continued  to  spend  the  ehief 
part  of  his  <time  at  Rome,  whilst  his  wife  rettiaiAed  mth  her 
friends  at  Mantua  ;  a'oineumstance  whiclh  may  be  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  t&  those  vtMider  and  affectienate  remonstraitoea 
which  he  has  himself  s*  elegantly  ezpvessed  in  an  Ovidian 
epietle,  written  in  the  mime  of  his  wife,  winch  not  only  dis- 
piays  many  traits  in  hM-  eharaeter  and  conduct,  but  affords  a 
satisfactory  proof,  that  as  &  Latin  p«>et  he  might  justly  rank 
with  the  most  -eixmieBt  of  his  coDtempooaries.^^  The  death  of 
his  lady,  which  happened  in  dkiid-hed,  whilst  he  was  still 
detained  at  lUnne  in  the  teharaoter  of  ajabassador,  £rom  his 
relation  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  Keiulered  him  for>8ome  time 
inoomsoEkhle.  :The  attention  of  thecardinals  and  most  dis- 
tinguished  perions  in  the  Reman  court  was  devoted  to  mitigate 
his  grief,  ioA  Leo  X.,  as  a  mark  of  his  ^paitiaiilar  iesteem, 
eonfmred  on  him,  about  the  aame  i6me,  a  pennon  of  two 
hundred  goikd  croRns. 

On  the  dsnth'of  ffehe^rantiff,  Castigliene  s«inained  in  Borne 
until  the  election  of  Adrian  YI.,  soon  afib^  wiiese-  arnral  at 
that  city  he  returned  to  Mantua;  but  on  the  icfecticm  of  Cle- 
ment \ll.i  in  the  year  1523,  he  vas  again  despatched  by  the 
inaro[uis  of  Mantua  tsRome.  The  new  pontiff,  who  was  well 
aoquaiated  with  his  iootegrity,  (talents,  and  expeorience,  and  who 
had  oeeasion  to«end  an  amhaaaadLor  to  the  enrperor  Ohaaies  Y ., 
selected  lum  for  Ahis  pmrpose^  and  hawing  obtained  the  eoMMut 
of  thesnarquis  of  Mantua,  de^atohed  him  to  Madrid,  where  he 
janired  dn  tibe  monih  of  Maxich,  1325 ^  greatly  kenouTOd,  as.  he 
expresses  it,  iihsoiughout  his  whole  journey,  but  especially  on 
his  aniTal  at  Ma£*id,  where,  the  emperor  received  him  with 
padacular  attention  and  kindness.  Whilst  he  was  ^agaged  in 
this  missioiu,  and  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  oft  hia  ab3kies<  to 
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reconcile  the  differences  between  the  European  powers,  he  re- 
ceived the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  capture  and  sacking  of 

.  the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  supreme 
pontiff.  The  extreme  grief  which  he  experienced  on  this  occa- 
sion was  rendered  still  more  poignant,  by  a  letter  from  the  pope, 
complaining  that  he  had  not  given  him  timely  information,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  disaster.     This  produced  a  long 

.  justificatory  reply  from  Oastiglione,  in  which  he  recapitulates 

.  his  efforts  and  his  services,  both  before  and  after  this  unfortu- 
nate event,  the  plan  of  which  had  not  been  laid  in  Spain,  but 
in  Italy,  and  asserts,  that  he  had  prevailed  on  the  Spanish  pre- 
lates to  suspend  the  performance  of  divine  offices,  and  to  address 
themselves  in  a  body  to  the  emperor  to  demand  the  liberation 
of  their  chief,  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  By  these  represen- 
tations he  succeeded  in  removing  the  unfounded  prepossessions 
which  the  pope  had  entertained  against  him;  but  the  wound 

'which  his  own  sensibiHty  had  received  from  ikese  imputations 
was  too  deep  to  admit  of  a  cure.  The  favours  of  the  emperor, 
who  conferred  on  him  the  privileges  of  a  denizen  in  Spain,  and 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Avila,  which  see  produced  a  large  re- 
venue, were  insufficient  to  restore  him  to  his  former  tranquillity ; 
and  a  feverish  indisposition  of  six  days'  continuance,  terminated 
his  life  at  Toledo,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  1529,  at  the 
age  of  little  more  than  fifty  years.  His  eulogy  was  pronounced 
in  a  few  words,  but  with  great  justice,  by  the  emperor  himself, 
who,  on  this  event,  said  to  Lodovico  Strozzi,  nephew  of  Cas- 
tiglione,  ''  I  assure  you  we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished gentlemen  of  the  age.'**®' 

The  celebrated  **  Libro  del  Cortegiano,"  which  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  Castiglione  for  several  years,  was  terminated 
in  1518,  when  it  was  sent  by  its  author  to  Bembo,  that  he 
might  revise  it  and  give  his  opinion  upon  it.  Castiglione  was, 
however,  in  no  haste  to  commit  it  to  the  press,  the  first  edition 
being  printed  in  the  year  1528,  by  the  successors  of  Aldo  at 
Venice.  Of  a  work  which  has  been  so  generally  read,  and 
which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  modem  languages 
of  Europe,  a  particular  account  is  now  superfluous.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  although  this  treatise  professes  only 
to  define  the  qualifications  of  a  perfect  courtier,  yet  it  embraces 
a  great  variety  of  subjects;  insomuch  that  there  are  few  ques- 
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tions  of  importance,  either  in  science  or  morals,  which  are  not 
therein  touched  upon  or  discussed.  The  merit  of  the  work  is 
greatly  enhanced  hy  a  pervading  rectitude  of  principle,  hy  the 
inculcation  of  true  sentiments  of  honour,  and  by  precepts  of 
magnanimity,  of  propriety,  of  temperance,  of  modesty,  and  of 
decorum,  which  render  it  equally  fit  for  perusal  in  all  times, 
hy  both  sexes,  and  by  every  rank.  The  style,  although  con- 
fessedly not  imiformly  Tuscan,  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  if  we 
could  excuse  in  some  of  the  interlocutors  a  prolixity  which 
seems  to  have  been  common  to  the  age,  this  production  might 
be  esteemed  a  perfect  model  of  colloquial  composition.^^* 

To  enumerate  among  the  moralists  the  writers  of  novels  and 
romances,  may  scarcely  be  thought  allowable;  yet  as  human 
life  and  manners  are  their  professed  subjects,  ihej  may  per- 
haps, without  any  great  impropriety,  be  noticed  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  is  true  their  end  is,  in  general,  rather  to  amuse  than 
to  instruct;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  works  of  this  nature 
which  were  produced  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  they  were  rather 
calculated  to  counteract  than  to  promote  those  maxims  of  virtue 
and  decency,  which  the  moralist  is  most  earnest  to  inculcate. 
The  earliest  collection  of  novels,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  that  now  remains  of  the  Italian  language,  is  the 
"  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,"*"  of  which  numerous  copies  existed 
before  the  time  of  Boccaccio,  who  has  occasionally  been  indebted 
to  it  for  the  materials  of  some  of  his  tales.  This  production 
is  wholly  different  from  the  "  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,"  which 
is  an  original  French  work  of  much  later  date,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  for  the  amusement  of  Louis  XI.  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  during  his  retreat  to  the  castle 
of  Gu^nepe,  in  Brabant,  between  the  years  1457  and  1461. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  ''Decamerone/'  which,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  moral  tendency,  certainly  contri- 
buted in  an  eminent  degree  to  purify  and  polish  the  Italian 
tongue,  several  other  writers  employed  their  talents  on  similar 
subjects.  The  novels  of  Franco  Sacchetti  appeared  about  the 
year  1376;  those  of  Giovanni-Fiorentino,  under  the  name  of 
"  Pecorone,"  in  1378;*  and  those  of  Masuccio  Salemitano, 
under  the  title  of  "  Cento  Novelle,"  soon  after  the  year  1400. t 

*  Printed  at  Mikn,  1558,  and  seTeral  timet  reprinted. 
fPrintedat  Venice,  1510,  1531,  1541,  &c. 
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These  writera  were,  however,  rather  ctdlectorftof  Bizigalarfiiici. 
deats'  aad  estmordinary  facts,  ihaa  original  inrentora  of  their 
omi.BtorieBy  as  sufficiently  appeax»'£rQOEi  a  companaoBrirf  thois 
naxratiTes  with  the  historiaDS  of  ^theiff  own;  aoid  preeediiig 
timea.^^^  In  the  year  1483,.  Crioyaoni.  Sabadiiia  degli  Arianti 
of  Bcdogna. published  a  workconaistiBg  of  aev^ity  noveLs  and 
entitled  ''  Porrettcoie,"  from  theur  being  suppoaed  to  haice  been 
narrated  at  the  baths  of  thatraame,  wbaoh  he  inambed  to  Ercole 
d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrara.*  The  celebrity  of  these  productiooft 
waay  howeyer,  greatly  aurpassed  in  the  banning  of  the  enaxiiiig 
century,  by  the  writmgs  of  MatteoiBandello,  wliieh  have  giyen 
him  a  rank  in  thia  departnaemt  of  letters,  aeeond  only  to 
Boceaecio  himaelf. 

Bandellowaa  bom  at  Castd2Uiav%  in  the  district  of  Tortona,. 
and  repaired  at  an<  early  age  to  lEiome^. where,  he  reoaaiABd  for 
some  yeara  under  the  patronage  of  his  .unde,  Yincenzie 
Bandello,  g^ieral  ef  the  order  of  Dotniniean^  wilh  whomhe 
also  tray^d  through  variooa  parts  of  Italy,  France,  Spaia, 
and.  Germany,,  where  it  waa  the  du^  of  the  general  to  iasftai 
the  conreota  of  hia^ order.  After.the  death  of  hia  uiicle,:at  tho: 
conyent  of  AJtommite,  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  1506)  Banded 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  hia  time  at  the  oourt  <^  Milan^ 
where  he  had  the  honour  of  inatrueting  the  celebrated  Lucresia 
Gonzaga,.  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  an  Italian  poem,  which  stm-  ^ 
remaina,  and  where  he  formed  am  intimacy  with  many  enanent 
persons  of  the  age,,  as  appears^  &om  the  dedicatory  epistlea 
prefixed  to  his  noyels.  Haying  early  enrolled  himself  in  the 
order  oi  Dominicans  in  a.  fraternity  at  Milan,  he  entered  deeply 
into  the  eceleeaaatieal  and  political  affairs  of  the  timea,  and 
after  yarious  yicissitudes  of  fortune,  obtained  at  length  the 
bishopric  of  Agen,  in  France,  conferred  on  him  by  Henry  U. 
Whilst  he  waa  thus  engaged  in  frequent  journeys  and  publie 
transactions,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  collecting  historical 
anecdotes  and  narratives  of  extraordinary  events,  as  materiak 
for  hia  novels,  which  were  composed  at  different  periods  of  his 
lifOy  aa  occaaion  and  inclination  concurred.  These^  tales,  of 
which  three  large  volumes  were  collected  and  published  by  him 
after  he  had  obtained  hie  episcopal  dignity,  under  the  title  of 

*  The  first  edition,  in  folio,  V48%  is  extremely  rare. 
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<< Le  Novelle  delBandello, "*  bear tke peeuliar ehoracter wfaicit 
in  geoend  distiiigvrahies  iha  literary  prodmcftions  <^  tke  eceto- 
siaflticB  of  tkaimge  from  ^ose  cl  tke  laity,  and  acre  no  less  re- 
markal^e  for  tke  indeoency  of  ike  incidents,  l^an  for  tke  natiii«d 
simpMoity  witk  irkkiii  ikeyare  related.  Some  of  tke  Hterary 
kiatoiaas  of  Italy iha^e  endesvonred  to  •exteauate>  tkat  wont 
of  dee^TBin  in  tiiese  writings,  wki<sk  tkey  canoot  entirely 
de&nd,  wkEst  otkers  kare  oomgratuiated  tkoDaselvesy  tkat  tke 
appearwDfie  of  so  scaiidaloua'a  work  «t  so  oriti«al  a  period,  did 
not  affoffd  tke  reformevs  tkose  advaistages  wkick  tkey  migkt 
kate '  obtadned,  kad  tkey  known-  kow  to  »7aS;  tkemselves  of 
tkenut  In  point  of  composi^n,  tkese  noyelsy  altkoagk  musk 
infener  to  ^oae  of  Boccaeoio,  are  writt^^  witk  a  degree  of 
viyaeity  and.  nature  wkick  seldom  fails  to  interest  tke  reader, 
and  wkadfer  combined  :mtkj  tiie  singularity  of  tke  ineideirts,  wi^ 
prokftUy  secure  a  durable,  altkovgk  not^  a.  Tery  konouraUcr 
repi^iaitioii  to*  tbe>  antkor*  X 

Wkiiat  Bandello'was  celleeting  tke  materials  for  kia  works, 
tke  preeineis  af  literature -weoe  polluted  by  tke  intrui^en  of  on 
autkor  yet  more :  disgraoefully  notorious,  tke  unprinx^ed  aad 
licentbuB  Pietro  Aretino.  Were  it  tke  object  of  tke  present 
pages  to*  eelieet  only  suekeircumstanees  as  migkt  eonfar  konenr 
on  tiie  age,  tke  name  of  tkis  writer  migkt  wdi  be  omitted,  but 
tke  depraTity  of  taetei  and  morals  is  no  less  an  object  of  inquiry 
tkan  .tkeir  exeelleQcy.  Tke  life  of  Aretino  may  be  clenommated 
tke  triumpk  of  effirontery.  His  birfek  was  illegitimate.  Tke 
little,  learning  wkick  ke  possessed  was  obtained  from. tke  boc^ 
wkiek  in  kis  early  years  it  was  kis  business  to  bind;^^^  He 
was  driyen  from  bis  natire  city  of  Arezzo,  for  kaving  been  tke 
autkor  of  a  satirical  sonnet,  and  kaving  afterwards  found 
a  skelter  in  Perugia,  ke  tkere  gave  a  furtker  specimen  of  kis 
indeeomm,  by  an.  alteration  made  by  kirn;  in  a  picture  on  a 
sacred  subjeeft«  An  early  confidence  in  kis  own  talents  in- 
dueed'kim  to  pay  a  Tisit  to  Rome,  wkwe  ke  arrived  on  foot, 

*  Printed  at  Lacca^  in  1554,  in  4to;  the  fourtih  voluxae  at  Lyons,  1574, 
8vo.  They  have  einee  heen  several  times  reprinted,  partieakrly  in  Lonile% 
1740,  in  4  vols.  4to. 

+  Mazzuch.  yoLiii.  p.  204.    Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  93. 

t  But  tee  l^e  observations  of  Count  Bossi  for  much  additional  informstion 
respecting  this  anther. 
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and  witlioat  any  other  effects  than  the  apparel  which  he  wore. 
Being  retained  in  the  sendee  of  the  eminent  merchant  Agostino 
Ghigi,  he  was  dismissed  on  accomit  of  having  heen  detected  in 
a  theft.  He  then  became  a  domestic  of  the  cardinal  di  S. 
Giovanni,  on  whose  death  he  obtained  an  employment  in  the 
Vatican  under  Julius  II.,  by  whose  orders  he  was,  however, 
soon  afterwards  expelled  from  the  court.  On  an  excursion  which 
he  made  into  Lombardy,  he  rendered  himselfremarkable  by  the 
extreme  licentiousness  of  his  conduct,  which  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  received  at  Ravenna  into  a  confraternity  of 
monks.  On  his  second  visit  to  Rome  he  found  the  pontiSfical 
chair  filled  by  Leo  X.,  who,  considering  him  as  a  man  of  talents, 
admitted  him  to  a  share  of  that  bounty  which  he  so  libera% 
dispensed  on  all  who  did,  and  on  many  who*did  not  deserve  it ; 
and  Aretino  has  himself  boasted,  tiiat  on  one  occasion  he 
received  from  this  pontiff  a  present  in  money  to  a  princely 
amount.  The  protection  of  Leo  was  accompanied  by  that 
of  the  cardinal  Giidio  de'  Medici,  who,  on  his  becoming 
supreme  pontiff  by  the  name  of  Clement  VII.,  continued  his 
favour  to  Aretino.  These  obligations  are  confessed  by  himself 
in  various  parts  of  his  writings  ;*  yet,  with  an  ingratitude  and 
an  inconsistency  which  marked  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  he 
complained,  long  after  the  death  of  both  these  pontiffs,  that, 
in  return  for  all  his  services,  they  had  only  repaid  him  with 
cruelties  and  injuries.  Being  compelled  to  abandon  the  city 
of  Rome,  on  account  of  the  share  which  he  had  in  the  in- 
decent set  of  prints  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  engraved 
by  MarC' Antonio  Raimondo,  to  which  Aretino  had  furnished 
Italian  verses,^'^  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  distinguished 
coQunander,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  captain  of  the  Bande  nere, 
whose  favour  he  obtained  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  who 
died  in  his  arms  in  the  month  of  December,  1526,  of  a  wound 
from  the  shot  of  a  musket.  The  credit  which  he  had  acquired 
by  the  friendship  of  this  eminent  soldier,  recommended  lum  to 
the  notice  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  times.*^* 
From  this  period  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Venice,  and  resolved 
not  to  attach  himself  to  any  patron,  but  to  enjoy  his  freedom, 

*  In  one  of  his  letters,  vol.  iii.  fogl.  86,  he  acknowledges  to  hare  reoeived, 
daUa  tanta  memoria  di  Leone  danari  in  real  wmmct,    Mazz.iB  Vita,  p.  19. 
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and. to  procnre  his  own  subsbtence  l>y  the  ezerciso  of  his 
talents  and  the  labours  of  his  p^i. 

It  would  be  as  disgusting  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
indecent  and  abominable  writings  of  Aretino,  as  it  would  be 
tiresome  to  peruse  those  long  and  tedious  pieces  on  religious 
subjects,  by  which  he  most  probably  sought  to  counterbalsmce, 
in  Uie  pubUc  opinion,  the.  profaneness  of  his  other  productions. 
It  may,  indeed,  truly  be  said,  that  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  abili- 
ties, in  prose  and  in  verse,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  epic  or 
dramatic,  panegyrical  or  satirical,  and  notwithstanding  their 
great  number  and  variety,  not  one  piece  exists  which  in  point 
of  literary  merit  is  entitled  to  approbation  ;  yet  the  commenda- 
tiooA  which  Aretino  received  from  his  contemporaries  are  beyond 
example ;  and  by  his  unblushing  efirontery  and  the  artful  inter- 
mixture of  censure  and  adulation,  he  contrived  to  lay  under  con- 
tribution almost  sSiJhe  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  his  time. 
Francis  I.  not  only  presented  him  with  a  chain  of  gold,  and 
afforded  him  other  marks  of  his  liberality,  but  requested  that 
the  pope  would  allow  him  the  gratification  of  his  society. 
Henry  VIII.  sent  him  at.  one  time  three  hundred  gold  crowns,"' 
and  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  not  only  allowed  him  a  considerable 
pension,  but  on  Aretino  being  introduced  to  him  by  the  duke  of 
Urbino  on  his  way  to  Peschiera,  placed  him  on  his  right  hand 
and  rode  with  him  in  intimate  conversation.  The  distinctions 
which  he  obtained  by  his  adulatory  sonnets  and  epistles,  from 
Julius  III.,  were  yet. more  extraordinary.  The  present  of  a 
thousand  gold  crowns  was  accompanied  by  a  papal  bull,  nomi- 
nating him  a  Cavaliere  of  the  order  of  S,  Pietro^  to  which  dig- 
.  nity  was  also  annexed  an  annual  income.  These  favours  and 
distinctions,  which  were  imitated  by  the  inferior  sovereigns  and 
ohief  nobility  of  Europe,  excited  the  vanity  of  Aretino  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  entertained  the  strongest  expectations  of  being 
created  a  cardinal ;  for  the  reception  of  which  honour  he  had 
actually  begun  to  make  preparations.*  He  assumed  the  titles 
of  II  Divino,  and  II  Ftagelh  de"  Principi,  Medals  were  struck 
in  honour  of  him,  representing  him  decorated  with  a  chain  of 
gold,  and  on  the  reverse  the  princes  of  Europe  bringing  to  him 

*  Mazznch.     Vita  deir  Aretino,  p.  70.     He  afierwards  boasted  that  he  had 
refused  the  cardinalate.    Lettere,  toI.  vi.  p.  293. 
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their  tnbttte.  Even  his  foother  and  kis  iiwagbkat  werB  rttpge- 
Bented  in  medals  with  appropriate  macripdeiiB.  fiis  portittit 
was  freqnetrtly  painted  by  the  best  aHiBts  of  the  time,  jmd  par- 
ticfdarly  hj  ikie  eeldbrated  '^itiaiio,  with  whom  he  hred  in  hahits 
of  intimacy t  hisenMch  that  it  may  jvetly  be  asserted^  that, 

*  from  the  'days'  «f  Homer  to^iha  preMBt»  no  person  who  fboaded 
his  chums  to  ]Mihlie' f anFoor  sMPeijon  his  Jiteraay  tal^its,  erer 
obtained  one  half  of  ti^  hOBoara  and  iesiohimeiitB  idiidi'wcre 
lariahed-on  this  illiterate  pi^tender. 

Oreat,  however,  as  these  ^istiaciiona  were^  they  were  not 
-enjoyed  by  Aretino  without  ^oensideraiUo  deduetionsy  and  fre- 
quent  mortifieatians  aaad  disgrace.  Im  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
he  was  twice  in  dagger  of  his  life  fpooi  the  attacks  of  tihaBe 
whom  he  had  ealamniated,  and  on  one  ooeasion  owed  his  escape 
only  to  thomterference  of  his  -^Mnd  Ferragvta  di  Lasaara*  fie 
also  met  with  a  firm-  opponent  in  the  Tospeetable  and  leacned 
CKammatteo  <3lhiberti,  bisbop'  of  Venma  and  apOBtoHo  datary, 

'  who  nsed  aM  his  efforts  to  strip  ihiemask  from  Ihia  shameless 
impostor.  A  still  fnore  formidable  adrenary  appeared  under 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  in  Achiile  della  Volta,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Bologna,  th^i  resident  in  Rome,  on  whom  Aretnio 
had  written  a  satirical  scHinet,  and  who  repaid  him  with  five 
wounds  of  a  dagger,  one  of  whidi  was  for  some  time  s«ppo6ed 
to  be  mortal.  In  eoneeqnenee  of  a  lampoon,  written  by  Aiietino 
when  at  Venice,  against  the  dietingoished  commander  Pietro 
Strozzi,  who,  in  the  year  1542,  wrested  from  the  In^rialists 
the  fortress  of  MaiQuio,  that  haughty  soldaer  gave  him  to  uader- 
fitand,  that  if  he  repeated  the  insult  he  would  haye  him  assassi- 
nated even  in  his  bed  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  lived  under 
great  apprehensions  as  long  as  Strozzi  remained  in  the  Venetian 
territories.  A  singular  interview  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  Aretino  and  Tintoretto  the  painter,  on  whom  he  had 
lavished  his  abuse.  Tintoretto  having  invited  him  to  his  house 
vmier  the  pretext  of  painting  his  portrait,  seated  him  in  a  chair 
as  if  for  that  pui^ose  ;  but  instead  of  taking  up  his  pencils,  the 
painter  drew  ^om  his  bosom  a  large  pistol,  which  he  levelled  at 
Aretino.  The  conscious  and  terrified  l^beHer  cried  out  for  mercy, 
when  Tintoretto  said  with  great  gravity.  Compose  yourself 
whilst  I  take  measwre  of  you,  and  moving  the  direeUon  of  the 
pistol  slowly  from  head  to  foot,  he  added,  I  find  you  are  just 
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lefBBOii)  and  from  thkiikM  avowed  ^dmscdf<t}iflr>pnDtar^  msmfest 
fHend.*  On  another  ocea«iaB>  he  liacunied  (die  wue^^Bmemt  of 
tlie  Ezfeglkh  aai)/ka8MBd<H'  at  V^ee,  by  infiokntly.  infiiiMa^g 
thttt  he  had  deteified  ioi  Ms  haads'  fskemfmef  xMaattad  by  his 
aoTeceigii  as  a  pneaent  to  Anetka ;  in  eoiiM%neft«e  «f  «hich:ihe 
ambaasadoF  k  said  to  have  Idied  six  or  mmemt  fcnoitt  iaiaMack 
him  iriHi  ^MBdgels,  whi^he  ffepresented^aa  mjieBig^  te  mntder 
him.^'^  There  ia  good  veasem  ta  hdie^  .tiiaA>  AmkiiH)  itaqnri- 
eaced  on  raanf  ^ocaaioiiB  wacular  traatanai;  on' vvhach  aeoovnt 
Boecalini  fha»  hiiDMroiffilj«aUed  him  ''tiie  kadrtone  of  dbabs 
and  daggers ; "  adding,  '"^ihatihos^  perslMis  wdio'irore  aa  3«ady 
of  hand  as  he  was  of  speech,  had  le£b  their  miirkfi  ia  aaek  a 
manner  cm  .hia  face,  hia  breast,  aad  hit  axiDS,  4hat  he  was 
atreakad  >aM  over  yjsa  a  «ha>rt  of  nanngation." 

Nor  did  the  aErogacoe  and  e&joatery  of  Aveiini)  tsei^e  ihe 
repr^ension  of  his  mmieaous  Hierary  adversaries^  whx»  avaiiled 
themsebres  of  every  opportomity  to  render  him.  an  objedi  of 
radienle  and<cooiicmpt ;  as  a  430intrast  to  the  eetoiliatieQs  medals 
which  be  had  eaus^  to*  be  stvack  in  heoour  of  hsaaa^,  otheora 
were  laade  pubHcv-ezhiibitii^  his  resemblaiice'eB  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a.  most  indeoenifc  device,  aa  embUmatieal  of  his 
character  and  wriifai&gs.  On  the^  report  of  hia  being  mortaJly 
wounded  by  AchiUe  della  Volta  in  Eome,  Gir(daano  Casio,  a 
cavalier  of  Bologna,  wrote  a  sonnet  of  exukation,  and  on  his 
recovery  another  equally  satirical  and  vehement.  The 
enmity  of  the  good  prelate  Ghiberti  was  seconded  by  the  keen 
satire  of  Bemi,  who  was  employed  by  him  in  his  office  as 
datary  of  the  holy  see,  and  who  produced  a  sonnet  against 
Aretino,  which  in  point  of  vivacity,  scurrility,  and  humour,  has. 
perhaps  never  been  equalled  ;t  but  the  most  inveterate  enemy, 
of  Aretino,  was  Nicol6  Franco,  who,  after  having  been  fbr 
some  time  his  assistant  in  the  composition  of  his  various  works, 
became  at  length  his  rival,  and  whilst  he  at  least  equalled  him 
in  virulence  and  licentiousness,  greatly  siu^assed  him  in 
learning  and  abilities.  On  being  driven  by  Aretino  from  his 
house,  and  finding  that  Aretino,  on  reprinting  the  first  volume 

.    *  Ridolfi,  Vite  de'  Pittori  Yeneziani,  par.  ii.  p.  58. 

f  This  production  is  a  masteipiece  in  its  way.  Vide  Opere  Burleiche  do 
Bemi,  vol.  ii.  112. 
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of  his  letters,  had  omitted  some  passages  in  which  he  had 
before  spoken  of  him  with  great  approbation,  Franco  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  attacked  his  adyiersary  in  a  series  of 
indecent,  satirical,  and  ludicrous  sonnets,  which  he  continued 
to  pour  forth  against  him,'  umtil  he  had  completed  a  yolume. 
In  defiance  of  decency  this  collection  has  been  several  times 
reprinted,  and  is  certainly  not  less  disgraceful  to  the  memory 
of  its  author  than  to  that  of  his  opponent."^  Other  persons  of 
much  more  respectable  character  also  animadverted  with  great 
severity  on  the  conduct  and  writings  of  Aretino ;  and  if  on  the 
one  hand  he  was  flattered  as  an  earthly  divinity,  on  the 
other  he  was  treated  as  the  outcast  of  society,  and  the  oppro- 
brium of  the  human  race.*^® 

The  death  of  Aretino  is  said  to  have  resembled  his  life. 
Being  informed  of  some  outrageous  instance  of  obscenity  c<»n- 
mitted  by  his  sisters,  who  were  courtesans  at  Venice,  he  was 
suddenly  affected  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter  that  he  over- 
turned his  chair,  and  thereby  received  an  injury  on  his  head 
which  terminated  his  days.  This  story,  however  extraordinary, 
is  not  wholly  discredited  by  the  accurate  Mazzuchelli ;  who 
further  informs  us,  although,  as  he  admits,  on  doubtful 
evidence,  that  when  Aretino  was  on  the  point  of  death»  and 
had  received  extreme  unction,  he  exclaimed, 

**  Guardstemi  da  topi,  or  che  son  unto.*' 
Greased  as  I  am,  preserve  me  from  the  rats. 

The  enemies  of  Aretino,  not  appeased  by  his  death,  have 
commemorated,  him  by  an  epitaph  as  profane  as  his  own 
writings,  which  has  been  repeated,  with  several  variations,  in 
the  Italian,  French,  and  Latin  languagies,  and  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  been  engraven  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of 
S.  Luca,  in  Venice. 

'^  Qui  giace  I'Aretin,  poeta  Tosco, 

Che  disse  mal  d'ognun,  fiiorche  di  Dio, 
Scusandosi  col  dir,  N<m  lo  conosco,^* 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

1521. 

Vidfl^tudes  and  final  establishment  of  the  Lauientian  library — Leo  X.  in- 
creases the  Library  of  the  Vatican — Custodi,  or  keepers  of  the  Vatican 
Library—Lorenzo  Parmenio— Fausto  Sabeo^Leamed  Librarians  of  the 
VtlicaD  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. — Tomaso  Fedra  Inghirami — Filippo 
Beroaldo— Zanobio  Aociaiuoli-— Girohuno  Aleandro— >Other  Libraries  in 
Bonte-^Historians  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. — Nicol5  Machiavelli — His  History 
of  Florence — ^Estimate  of  his  political  writings— Filippo  de*  Nerli — Jac(^ 
Kardi — Francesco  Ouicciardini — His  History  of  Italy — Paullo  Giovio— His 
historical  works — Miscellaneous  writers — Pierio  Valerian©— Celio  Calcagnini 
r^Iilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi. 

Bt  no  circumstance  in  the  character  of  an  individual  is  the 
love  of  literature  so  strongly  evinced,  as  by  the  propensity  for 
collecting  together  the  writings  of  illustrious  scholars,  and 
compressing  "  the  soul  of  ages  past"  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  library.  Few  persons  have  experienced  this  passion  in  an 
equal  degree  with  Leo  X.,  and  still  fewer  have  had  an  equal 
opportunity  of  gratifying  it.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in 
the  year  1508,  whilst  he  was  .yet  a  cardinal,  he  had  purchased 
from  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  library  of  his  ancestors,  and  had 
transferred  it  to  his  own  house  at  Rome.*  Unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  deprive  his  native  place  of  so  invaluable  a  treasure,  he 
had  notf  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  thought  proper  to 
unite  this  collection  with  that  of  the  Vatican  ;  but  -  had 
intrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the  learned  Varino  Camerti ;  intend- 
ing again  to  remove  it  to  Florence,  as  to  the  place,  of  its  final 
destination.  This  design,  which  he  was  jwrevented  from 
executing  by  his  untimely  death,  was  afterwards  carried  into 
effect  by  the  cardinal  Giidio  de'  Medici,  who,  before  he  attained 
the  supreme  dignity,  had  engaged,  the  great  artist  Michel- 
Agnolo  Bonarotti,  to  erect  the  magnificent  and  spacious  edifice 

*  Vide  amte,  chap.  xi.  The  sum  paid  by  the  cardinal  to  the  monks  of 
S.  Marco  was  2652  ducats. 
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near  the  churcli  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  where  these 
inestimahle  treasures  were  afterwards  deposited  ;^  and  where, 
with  considerable  additions  from  subsequent  benefactors,  they 
yet  remain,  forming  an  immense  collection  of  manuscripts  of 
the  oriental,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  writers,  now  denomi- 
nated the  **  Bibliotheca  Mediceo-Laurentiana.'*^^ 

The  care  of  Leo  X.  in  the  preservation  of  his  domestic 
library,  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  bestowing  the 
mofit  sedulous  ftttentidn  in  augmenting  that  which  was  destined 
to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  successors  in  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican.  This  collection,  begun  by  that  excellent  and  learned 
sovereign,  Nicholaa  V.,  and  greatly  increased  by  suceeeding 
pontiffs,  was  abeady  deposited  in  a  suitable  edifice,  erected  for 
that  ptirpoee  by  Sixtus  lY.,  and  was  considered  as  the  most 
extensive  assemblage  of  literary  productions  in  all  Italy.  The 
envoys  employed  by  Leo  X.  on  affairs  of  state,  in  Viarioos  parts 
of  Europe,  were  directed  to  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  these  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
men  of  learning  were  frequently  despatched  to  remote  and  bar- 
barous countries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discovering  and  rescuing 
these  works  from  destruction.*^  Nor  did  the  pontiff  hesitate 
to  render  his  high  ofiSce  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  an 
object,  which  he  considered  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
interests  of  Kterature,  by  requiring  the  assistance  of  the  other 
sovereigns'  ©f  Ohristendom  in  giving  effect  to  his  researches.  In 
the  year  1517,  he  despatched  as  his  envoy,  John  Heytmers  de 
Zonvelben,  on  a  mission  to  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
GcriMand,.  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring  after  literary  works, 
and  particularly  historical  compositions.  This  envoy  was  fur- 
nished with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  different  sovereigns 
through  whose  dominions  he  had  to  pass,  earnestly  entreating 
them  to  promote  the  object  of  his  visit  by  every  means  in  their 
power:  Some  of  these  letters  yet  remain,  and  afford  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  ardour  with  which  Leo  X.  engaged  in  this  pursuit.^' 

With-  a  similar  view  be  despatched  to  Venice  the  celebrated 
Agostino  Befazzano,  whom  he  famished  with  letters  to  the  doge 
Loredamo;  directing^  him  to  spare  no  expense  in  the  acquisition 
of  manuscripts  of  iShe  Greek  authors.  Efforts  so  persevering 
could  not  faU  of  -suacess  r  and,  the  Vatican  library^  during  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  was  augmented  by  many  vidoahle  woekB» 
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wbaek  wi^oat  his  Tsgilaaee  and  HberaMty  vroM  probiibij  kaTd  ' 
been  los^  to  the  worid;^ 

Ob  his  attaLniB^  the  pontifieal  dagniify,  Leo  X.  lound  ^Sm 
office  of  Cmtodcr  or  keeper  of  ^le  Vatietta  lilafarf;  xnlswstei 
to  Lorenso  FanueniOy  who  had  beesr  appointed  by  JuHus  II.  in  ' 
the  yeaar  1511,  probaUy  as  a  reward  for  th^vanotw  ppodtoetmns  " 
in  Latin  verae,  in  which  he  has  celebrated  tibe  civil  and  zailitaTy 
tranaaietbos  of  his  patresk^^  Although  Parmenio  snrrwed^  until 
the  year  1529,  jet  it  aj^eaca  that  JLeo  X*  eodwrredtlye  office 
of  €tbstode  enr  Feasted  S«beo,  of  Brescia,  bn!6  wiwethttr  as  a 
coft^«tor  with  Famaenio^  or  as  Us  sneeessoTy  aoodat  wlmtppe^- 
cise  period,  has  net  been  sufficiently  ascertained.  ^^^  Before  hie 
nomiiiatioQ  to  ihts  trust,  whn^  he  is  said  to  hare  held  under 
six  sueceedin^  poatilii>  Sabeo  had  beeb  employed  by  Leo  X. 
in  exploring  distant  39gaMis  for  aneJei^maaBiaseriptoi  0»wffem» 
from  several  of  this  Lai^  ep^rams;  a  colleotioiiL  of  which  was 
published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1556.t  In  some  of  these  he 
boasts  of  the  in^rtact  servicer  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
potitiff,  and  eoQ^pkdns.  that  his  rennmeratton  had  sot  been 
eqmd  to  his  meritsc  Aftisr  the  dearth  of  Leo^X.  be:  addressed  ' 
a  short  poem  to€lement  YII.,  in  which  he^  bestows  on  Leo 
the  appellations  of  boumtiful,  magnanimoasy  and  ieamed^  and 
laments  Ids  death  with  apparent  sincerity,  alldMstogh  «t  the  same 
time  he  positi/reiy  asserts  that  he  never  received  any  reward 
for  adl  his  services  ;  an  assertion  whicb  would  be  better  entitled 
to  eredit^  if  Sabeo  had  not  indul^d  himself  in  similar  oom" 
plaints-  against  all  the  pontiffs,  by  whose  favour  he  eontimied 
in  that  office,,  whaeh  had  been  first  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
liberality  of  Leoi  X. 

In  the  year  1527 y  when*  tlie  eity  ef  Rome>was  eaptui»ed  and 
plundered  by  the  banditti  under  the  didce  of  Bourbon^^^  the 
Ya^iean  library  parteok  of  the  general  oalami>ty,  and  many  of 
the  valuable  woHls  there  deposited  were  8^z«d  upon,  daspersed, 
or  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  and  ferocious  soldiery.  The 
humiliating  and  dangerous  situation  to  which  Clement  YIL 
was  reduced  by  tikis*  unexpected  event,  prevented  him  from 

*  Of  the  efibrts  made  in  Italy  at  this  period  for  collecting-  books  and  MS& 
flee  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  x.  p.  90.» 

f  ^  EpiGiuMMA'TtTBr,  LtSRi  Y.  ad  Henrieum  Reg^m  Gatliae.  I.  Be  Xtiis 
II.  De  Heroibus.     III.  De  Anucu.     lY.  De  Amoribas.    Y.  De  Miscelkaeis 
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paying  that  attention  to  repair  the  injury,  which  from  his  well- 
known  disposition  to  the  encouragement  of  literature,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Custode,  Sabeo,  thought  it  necessary  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  pontiff  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  collection, 
which  he  conceived  might  be  done  with  the  least  offence,  by 
addressing  to  him  a  Latin  poem  in  elegiac  verse.  In  this  piece 
he  boldly  personifies  the  Vatican  library  under  the  character  of 
a  most  abject,  miserable,  and  mutilated  figure,  that  intrudes 
herself  on  the  pontiff,  and  represents  her  services,  her  cala- 
mities, and  the  claims  which  she  has  on  his  favour.*  These 
remonstrances  seem,  however,  to  have  had  little  effect  during 
this  turbulent  period  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  succeeding  pon- 
tificate of  Paul  III.  that  the  library  began  to  revive  from  its 
misfortunes,  and  to  recover  its  former  splendour. 

But  besides  the  Custode,  or  keeper,  this  celebrated  library 
has  also  required  the  attention  of  a  Bibliotecario,  or  librarian  ;^ 
a  trust  which  has  generally  been  conferred  on  men  eminent 
for  their  rank,  or  distinguished  by  their  learning,  and  for  a 
long  time  past  has  been  conferred  only  on  a  cardinal  of  the 
church.^®  •  At  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  this  office  was 
filled  by  Tomaso  Fedra  Inghirami,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Julius  II.  to  succeed  GiuHano  di  Volterra,  bishop  of  Ragusa, 
in  the  year  1510.  This  eminent  scholar  was  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Volterra,  where  in  the  commotions  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1472,t  his  father  lost  his  life,  and  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family,  among  whom  was  Tomaso, 
then  only  two  years  of  age,  sought  a  shelter  at  Florence. 
Being  there  received  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Lorenzo 
deVMedici,  and  having  closely  attended  to  his  studies,  Tomaso, 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  that 
great  man,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  made  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  his  acquirements  as  to  obtain  an  early  and 
deserved  celebrity. ^^  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Alexander  VI. 
he  was  nominated  by  that  pontiff  a  canon  of  S.  Pietro,  and 
dignified  with  the  rank  of  a  prelate.  In  the  year  1495  he 
was  sent  as  papal  nuncio  into  the  Milanese,  to  treat  with  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  on  which  embassy  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain,  not  only  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  but 

♦  Quirini,  Spec.  Lit  Brix.  p.  173.        f  Vide  Life  of  Lor.  de  Med. 
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also  the  fayour  of  the  emperor,  who  soon  after  the  return  of 
Inghirami  to  Rome  transmitted  to  him  from  Inspruck  an  im- 
perial  diploma,  by  which,  after  enumerating  his  various  accom> 
plishments,  and  particularly  his  excellence  in  poetry  and  Latin 
literature,  he  created  him  count  palatine  and  poet  laureate, 
and  oonceded  to  him  the  privilege  of  emblazoning  the  Austrian 
eagle  in  his  family  arms.  Nor  was  Inghirami  less  favoured  by 
Jidius  XL,  who,  besides  appointing  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
conferred  on  him  the  important  office  of  pontifical  secretary, 
which  he  afterwards  quitted  for  that  of  secretary  to  the  college 
of  cardinals,  in  which  capacity  he  was  present  in  the  conclave 
on  the  election  of  Leo  X.  By  the  favour  of  the  new  pontiff, 
Inghirami  was  enriched  with  many  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
and  continued  in  his  office  of  librarian  until  his  death,  which 
was  occasioned  by  an  accident  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  September,  1516,  when  he  had  not  yet  completed 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.^  To  this  unfortunate  event, 
it  is  probably  owing  that  so  few  of  his  writings  have  reached 
the  present  times.  From  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
it  is  well  known  that  he  was  the  author  of  many  learned  works. 
Among  these,  his  surviving  friend  Giano  Parrhasio  has  enume- 
rated a  defence  of  Cicero,  a  compendium  of  the  history  of 
Rome,  a  commentary  on  the  poetics  of  Horace,  and  remarks 
on  the  comedies  of  Plautus  ;  but  these  works  were  left  at  his 
death  in  an  imfinished  state,  and  have  since  been  dispersed 
and  lost.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
the  additions  to  the  ^'  Aulularia  '*  of  Plautus,  first  published  at 
Paris  in  1513,  are  from  the  pen  of  Inghirami.  For  that  cele- 
brity, of  which  he  has  been  deprived  by  the  loss  of  his  writings, 
he  has,  however,  been  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
numerous  testimonies  of  applause  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
contemporaries,  among  whom  that  of  Erasmus  is  deserving  of 
particular  notice.* 

On  the  death  of  Inghirami,  the  office  of  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  was  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on  Filippo  Beroaldo,  usually 
called  Beroaldo  the  younger.  This  eminent  scholar  sprung 
from  a  noble  family  of  Bologna,  and  was  the  nephewf  and 
pupil  of  Filippo  Beroaldo  the  elder,  under  whose  instructions  he 

*  Erasm.  £p.  lib.  xxiii. 
t  Lancellotti  Vita  di  Ang.  CoIocci,p.  52. 
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mado    sudi  an  early  proficiency  in  tke  Greek  .and   Latiat  *. 
langaa^Sy.  that  in  the  year  1496,  when  he  was  only  iweiHijyNi 
six  years  of  age»  he  was  appointed  pubtic  professor  of  pelile 
literature  in  the  unisrerniy  of  his  natiTe  piaoe.      Haying  a£bsm 
wanb  chosen  tiie  eity  of  Eome  as  his  residence,   he  thever, 
attraeted  the  noike  of  Leo  X.,  then  the  cardinal  de^  Meddo^  i 
who  reemed  Mm  into  his  service,  and  employed  him  as  his  fn*  » 
vate  seoretaiy.*    A^ber  the  aceessitm  ef  Leo  to  the  pontifi^ste^ 
Eeroaldo  was  jftoimnated  proposio^  <»*  principal  of  Ihe  Eomani . 
academy,  t  which  o^iee  he  probably  7e]ui<pi]sh6d  on  «ceepdB^  ^ 
that  of  Hbraiian  of  the  Vatican.     Of  his  critical  talents-  hisr 
ediidon  of  Tacitns,  before  particularly  noticed,  afibida  a  faveoF'^'- 
able  specimen ;   bnt  Beroaldo  stands  also  eminently  distiBe  * 
guished  anoBg  his  countrymen  by  his  talentsi  for  Latia  poelajr ' 
andthis  three  books  ei  odes,  first  punished  by  him  in  the  year.. 
15B0,.<weve  ifeeei'ved  with  such  appknsey  pastieuflai^^  by  ih»t> 
French  natke,.  that  he  has  had  no  less  than  «z.  tranfl^atona  m  . 
that  country,  amon^  whom  is  the  eel<^rated  Clement  .Msiset.| 
From  a  poem  of  Maoc- Antonio  Elamoiio  addressed  to  Berscddoy  - 
it  appears  that  he  had  abo  modertakea  soi  historical  work  <(».>  the 
events  of  his  own  times,  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  fae 
did  not  live  to  complete..    BeroaMo-  also  appears  among  the  adn 
mirers  of  the  cefehrated  Roama.  courtesan  Imperia,  and  is  said, 
to  hava  been  jeidoiiis  of  the  supmor  pretensions  of  Sadolotlto 
her  favovr/^^      The  warmth  of  his  temp^ament,  indeed,  auf* 
ficiently  appearst  in  sonne  of  his  poems.      His  death,  which  : 
happened  in  ih»  year.1518^  is  said  te  have  been  occasioned  by 
some  vexations  whkh  he  ^[perieneed  from  the  pontiff  in  hu 
office  as  Mbrcriaxk ;  §  but  the  audnorify  of  Valeriana  and  his< 
co^^ists  is  net  .inpiieitly  to  be  lelied  en,  and  the  epitaph  with  • 
whitdi  Bendbo  has  honoured!  the^  memory  of  Beroakib,.  and  whichi  - 
explidtly  a89a*t8  that  Leo  X.  shed  tears  on  his  less^  may  be  * 
considered  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  retained  the  favoured  the  - 
povtafiT  to  the  close  ef  his  daya.. 

The  office  of  libraimn  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  beoome 
vatsBt  by  the  deatit  of  Beronldo,  was  saon^  afterwards  eonferredi- 
by  the  pontiff  on  Z»u>bio  Acciajnoti,  a  descendant  of  a  noble 
Florentine. family,  which  has. prodnced  many  eminent  men* 
2anobio  was  bom  in  the  year  1461,  and  having,  while  yet  an 

•  Valerian,  dto  Lk.  iii&L  p.  41.    f  Maztucfa.  ncoLiv.  p.  1018. 
$  Mazzuch  voL  iv.  p.  1020.  §  Valerian  de  Literat.  infel.  p.  41. 
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inhat,  been  baniAhed  with  kia  xdationA,  he  was  recalled  witen 
about  Bucteen  jears .  of  age^  by  Lorenio  the  Magnzfieent,  and 
edneated  bj  liis  direetiHUi  witii  Loreuao,  tbe  atm  of  Pi^-Fran- 
ceaeO'  de'  Modiei,  to  irhoiKi  ^mM»  iraft  nearly  related.  Henee 
he  had  6«qiMiit  intercourse  witk  PoH6ano,  Ficino,  9xd  other 
eminaii  Flor^idHse  ischolaro,  whoae  fayoor  and  friendship  he 
conciliated  by  his  early  talents  and  acqniremeiLts.  After  the 
death  of  Lorenao  the  Magnifieent  he  became  diagosted  with  the 
c(»nmotMBs.iFhich  agitatedhis  native  |)lace,  and  devoting ]nm-> 
sdif  to  a  moBaadc  life^  reocsred  from  the  famovs  Girolamo 
Slvr^narda,  a^MNtt  tii«  year  14^4^  tiie  habit  of  a  Donnnieatt. 
"For  the snraeffedtinbk  promoidon  of  his  esciesiaBtiodi studies,  he> 
ap^iad  -hlBiBell  widt  great  indastry  to  the  acqiusitkni  of  the 
Hebreyr  tongue ;  bat  tiierehief  pari  of  hisihne  was  devoted  to 
th«  ezamaiaiiBB.  el  thet  Greek  mannscripts  in  the  library  of  the 
Mediciiy  and  in  tha^of 'S.  Mareo,  at  Florence,  from  which  he 
selected  sooihL* as  faadniot  be&re  l^en  published,  with  the  design 
of  tranalatii^i.tham  into  Latin,  and  giving  thewto  the*  world 
tluNHgh  the  medium,  of  the  press.  ^ 

On  the  lelftvatien  of  Leo  X.  Zanobk)>  hastened  to  Borne,  and 
waa  received  with  great  kindness  by  the*  new  pontiff,  who  en- 
rofied  him  among  bis  constant  aiteiidaid»,  and  granted  him  an 
hofionrable  stipedDid,  with  a  residenee  in  the  oratoiy  of  S.  Silvestro. 
A  general  /chapter  of  his  order  being  held  at  Naples,  in  the 
year  1515,  Zanobb  -attended  there,  and  m  the  presence  of  the 
yiearoy  and  the  general  of  the  order,  made  an  oration  in  Latin 
in  praise  of  the  oity  of  Naples,  whidi  he  afterwards  published 
and  inseribed  to  tike  cardinal  of  Aragov,  Upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  Ubrariafli  <£  the  Yatksn,  he  undertook  the 
labodons  task  of  seloeting  and  arraaiging  tihe  ancient  public 
documents  there' deposited,  containing  imperial  privileges,  bulls, 
and'instromenti^  of  which  he  formed  an  exact  indes,  and  after- 
wards^ by  the  order  of  the  pope^  eonveyed  them  <to  the  castle  of 
S.  Ai^elo.t  It  is  highly  probaUe  tiiat  &«  unwearied  indiHitry 
of 'Zanobio  abridged  his  days,  as  he  did  not  long  survive  to  en- 
joy his  office,  having  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July, 
1519.  To  Zanobio  we  are  indebted  for  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing the  Greek  epigranu  of  Politiano,  which  were  recommended 

*  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  d^Italia,  vol.  Lp.  51. 
t  Moo^mooiiy  ''BilOioth.  Biblioth.  MSS.''  p.  202. 
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to  his  care  by  their  author  in  his  last  moments.  Among  his 
remaining  works  is  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici.*  He  translated 
into  Latin  verse  the  Greek  address  of  Marcus  Musurus  to  Leo 
X.  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Plato,  and  made  several  other 
translations  from  the  ffreek,  some  of  which  he  inscribed  to  that 
pontiff.  His  Latin  poems  hare  been  mentioned  with  great 
applause.  Among  ^ese  is  a  Sapphic  ode  addressed  to  Leo  X., 
inciting  him  to  proceed  in  improving  the  city  of  Home,  and 
particularly  in  decorating  the  Esquilian  hill.  In  the  library  of 
the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  are  also  preserved  a  few 
lines  in  the  hand-writing  of  Zanobio,  in  which  he  has  attempted 
to  compliment  the  pontiff  on  the  happy  coincidence  of  the  name 
of  his  family  with  the  appellations  of  his  high  dignity. 

Acciajuoli  was  succeeded  in  his  office  as  librarian,  by  Giro- 
lamo  Aleandro,  who  was,  however,  soon  called  off  from  th^ 
duties  of  this  station  by  his  embassy  to  the  imperial  diet,  to 
oppose  the  rapid  increase  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Of  hia 
conduct  on  that  occasion  some  account  has  already  been 
given  ;t  but  of  so  eminent  a  scholar,  and  so  extraordinary  a 
man,  some  further  particulars  cannot  be  uninteresting.  Were 
we  to  rely  on  the  positive  assertion  of  Luther,  Aleandro  was  of 
Jewish  origin ;  but  neither  Luther  nor  his  opponents  were 
remarkable  for  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth  in  the  charac-^ 
ters  given  by  them  of  their  adversaries,  and  this  aspersion,  if 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  such,  may  safely  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  religious  animosity.  In  reproaching  him  with  his 
supposed  origin,  Luther,  however,  admits  that  Aleandro  was 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  as  his  vernacular  tongue,  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  Greek  from  his  infancy,  and  that  he  had 
acquired,  by  long  experience,  the  use  of  the  Latin  language.  J 
Girolamo  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Francesco  Aleandro,  a  physician 
at  Motta,  in  the  duchy  of  Concordia,  and  is  said  to  have  deduced 
his  origin  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Landro.^^^  He  was  bom 
in  the  year  1480,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  repaired  to 
Venice,'where  he  received  instructions  from  Benedetto  Brug- 
nolo,  and  afterwards  from  Petronello  di  Rimini.  A  long  and 
dangerous  illness  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  native  place. 

•  Printed  in  4to,  without  note  of  place,  printer,  or  year, 
f  Vide  ante,  chap.  xix.  t  Seckend.  lih.  i.  p.  125. 
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On  his  recoyeiy  he  paid  a  yisit  to  the  academy  at  Pordenen'Oy 
where  Paolo  Amalteo  read  lectures  explanatory  of  the  ancient 
authors,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  hefore  a  numerous 
train  of  auditors.  After  a  second  visit  to  Venice,  Aleandro 
again  returned  to  Motta,  where  he  challenged  Domenico  Plorio, 
the  puhlic  instructor  of  that  place,  to  a  literary  contest,  in 
which  Aleandro  demonstrated  so  effectually  the  ignorance  of  his 
opponent,  that  he  was  by  general  consent  elected  in  his  stead. 
After  haying  taught  successively  at  Venice  and  at  Padua,  his 
reputation  reached  the  Roman  court,  and  Alexander  VI.  de- 
termined to  call  him  to  that  city,  and  appoint  him  secretary  to 
his  son  Csesar  Borgia.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1501, 
Aleandro  took  up  his  residence  with  the  papal  nuncio,  Angelo 
Leonino,  bishop  of  Tivoli,  at  Venice.  Whilst  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  journey,  the  pope,  who  had  been  informed  that 
Aleandro  was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  talents  for  public 
affairs  than  for  his  learning,  directed  him  to  repair  to  Hungary 
as  his  envoy.  Aleandro  set  out  from  Venice  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1502  ;  but  being  attacked  by  sickness,  he  was 
detained  many  months  on  the  road,  and  was  at  length  obliged 
to  abandon  the  expedition,  and  return  to  Venice.  The  death 
of  the  pontiff  happening  soon  afterwards,  Aleandro  was  freed 
from  the  cares  of  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  with  fresh 
ardour  to  his  studies.^^  Such  was  the  reputation  which  he 
hftd  acquired  before  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  that 
Aldo  Manuzio  dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  conferring  on  him  this  honour, 
tiiat  his  acquirements  were  beyond  those  of  any  other  person 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted  ;  a  compliment  which  is  en- 
hanced by  the  consideration  that  Aldo  was  acquainted  with 
almost  all  the  learned  men  of  the  age.^  At  Venice,  Aleandro 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Erasmus  ;  and  these  two 
eminent  men  resided  together  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  the 
printer  Andrea  d'Asola,  the  father-in-law  of  Aldo,  where  Ale- 
andro assisted  Erasmus  in  publishing  a  more  full  and  correct 
edition  of  his  "  Adagia'*  from  the  Aldine  press.*  In  the 
contests  to  which  the  Reformation  gave  rise,  Erasmus  and 
Aleandro  adopted  a  different  course  of  conduct ;  but  although 

•  The  first  edition  of  Paiis,  1500,  \wi  very  defective ;  that  of  Aldo,  1508, 
is  very  correct 
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.'ifaef  :attftckeiftetteh.iolber  viih  suffiomtftapflriij,  Bi*hhhib 
^  jdmjs  icmctidi  J  Jhriumvled^ail  ibe  igoeat  iaisBAft  and  imoonnon 
ietrmng  of  hrn  ibrmer  frieod. 

.  £&  the  jeair  1508^  Ajle»ndM«»B  mniedto  P«iii»bj Louis  XII., 
.  to  fin  tfaeplaee  of  afvofiMBor  in  tbeuiuTcreity  •fthat^atj.  His 
ezeriioafr  therft  met  with  Ihe  loagkeat  uppbiue,  and  he  was 
dhortlj  afbeiwardB  iqipeinted  mctor  of  4bat  faoioufi  Gieiaiaiij, 
eomtrarj  to- the  exfc«8B«  tenor  of  its  staMes^iwhick  were 
dispeiifiei  idtL ia favour  of  so ^xtnMWflliimi^  aseUbx.  A&er 
residing  lihere  sen^  years,  he  was  iaduoed  to'^oiii  that 'Oitj  hj 
his  apprdieBflionB  of  ^&  pbigue,  amd  pieceeiiiig  ihiptgh  d^Sor- 
eat  parts  of  France,  he  gave  publie  leetures  -on  the  Gmek 
lang^ge  at  Oiieans,  Blois,  and  other  phKes.  Ajt  length  lie 
took  up  his  restdence  at  Liege,  where  ihe  pnAee-bishi^  of 
that  city,  SresaMl  deUia  ICaroa,  nomiiiated  him  a  canon  a£  his 
cathedral,  and  appdnted  him  ehaneellor  of  his  dioeese  ;  em- 
ployments which  ^id  not,  however,  prer^rt  Aleaodro  irom. 
giiiE^  instmctioiiB  in  the  Gceek  tongue,  whieh  he  eontinned  to 
do  there  for  two  years  with  distrnguished  sneeess.  About  the 
middle  of  ^e  year  1517,  he  was  deapatehed  to  Eome  by  his 
patron,  who  waa  eager  to  obtain  the  dSgnity  of  a  cardinal,  and 
who  eoQceiTed  that  he  might  avail  himseJf  of  the  talents  of 
Aleandra  to  aeeompliidi  his  pm*pQse.  The  ceception  which  the 
learned  envoy  eaqperienced  &om  Leo  X.  was  BU<;h  -as  might 
have  been  copectecL  The  pontiff  eoniisssed .  that  he  had  never 
be£ore  met  nith  his  equal,  and  requested  the  prinee-bt^p 
wodd  permit  Aleandro  to  qtdt  his  service  and<eBter  into  that  of 
the  Roman  dmrch.  The  biah<^  was  not  disposed  to  refuse  a 
request  ii^iich  was  an  earnest  of  hia  own  suceess.  Aleandro 
was  first  appointed  seesetary  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
an  office  at  that  time  of  the  highest  trust ;  and  in  the  year 

1519,  wasQominttted,  by  a  papal  bull,  libranan  of  the  Vatican. 
He  did  not,  however,  forget  his  former  patvon  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  eaat^id, 
he  continued  his  exertions,  as  well  at  UoBie  as  on  his  miaaion 
into  Germany,  until  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  prince- 
bishop  his  long  expected  dignity.* 

On  the  embassy  of  Aleandro  to  the  imperial  diet  in  the  year 

1520,  his  conduct  drew  down  upon  him  the  censure  and  abuse, 

Pidlayic.  lib.  i.  cap.  23. 
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not  only  of  the  m«re  eaanest  reftHiners,  but  of  itfe  fonner  friesd, 
SrasmnBj  wiio  eondesmed'  iihe  yidenco  of  his<  seal  witlir'^;reat 
aspearity.*  After- the  death  of  Led  X.  AlertndroTose  to  high 
dignity  m  the  ehnreh.  By  Clement  VIT.  he  was  nominal 
arehbiflhop  of  Brmiisi^cnd  Oria,  acnd  was^ftrppc^ttted  apofltdic 
mmcia  to  Franei«  I.,  yrhom  he*  attended m  that  capacity  a*  <fie 
hattle  of  Payki  in  WQo.  He  there  met  wr(3i  a  diBaster  siiBaflar 
to  that  of  the  French  monaM^ ;  haring  been  made  prisoner  hy 
the  Spaniards  ;  and  obtained  his  release  -only  by-  the  int«r- 
ference'  of  powterfid  Mends  and  the  payment  of  a  considerable 
ransom.""*  After  haring  performed  seTeral  otiter  important 
embames,  and  taken  a  principal  part  for  maoiy  years  in  ^e 
traneaetions  of  the  Roman  conrt,  Aleaadro  was,  in  the  year 
1538,  raised  io  the  ramk  of  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III.,  on  which 
occasion  he  resigned'  his  office  of  librarian,  and  wa«  succeeded 
by  AgoBtind  Steuco,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chissano,  in  the 
island  ef  Candia.  The  death  of  Alcandro,  which  Jorvius  in- 
forms us  was  occasioned,  or  accelerated  by  the  too  frequent  use 
of  niedicinc,  and'toocHrions  an  attention  to  his  healih,^'^  hap- 
pened at  Rome  in  the  year  1542,  when  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  sixty-second  year.  The  same  aulhor  asserts,  that 
Aleandro  ^Bisplayed  in  his  last  moments  great  impatience,  and 
'  was  highly  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  being  cot  off  bdbre  he 
had  finished  the  sixty-lMrd  year  of  his  age.  In  this  case  we 
may,  however,  be  afiowed  to  doubt  the  account  of  the  impiety 
of  a  Roman  cardinal,  although  related  by  a  Roman  bishop. 
At  least  such  account  is  in  express  contradiction  to  the  Greek 
epitaph,  which  Aleandro  composed  for  Hmself  a  diort  time 
before  his  death.^^ 

The  writings  which  remain  of  Aleandro  are  scarcely  equal  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  acknowledged  learning, 
great  eloquence,  and  uncommon  industry.  The  Greek  Lexicon 
published  under  his  name  at  Paris,  in  1512,  was  compiled  by 
six  of  his  scholars,  and  the  only  share  which  he  took  was  in 
correcting  the  ultimate  proofs  from  the  press,  and  adding 
some  words  omitted  in  former  collections.  In  the  same 
year  he  reprinted  the  Greek  grammar  of  Chrysdoras,  of  which 
he  also  made  a  compendium.  His  treatise,  "De  Concilio 
habcndo,'*  conmsting  of  four  books,  is  said  to  have  been  of 

*  Mazznchelli  vol.  i.  p.  415  (note  51). 
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great  use  in  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Erasmus  believed  Aleandro  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
oration  published  under  the  name  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  as 
an  answer  to  his  "Ciceronianus,"  in  the  year  1531>  and  some 
years  elapsed  before  he  could  be  convinced  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  scholar  whose  name  it  bears.  That  so  little 
remains  of  the  writings  of  Aleandro,  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  his  various  important  avocations  and  active  Hfe  ;  but  Jovius 
informs  us,  that  he  had  so  long  indulged  himself  in  a  certain 
extemporaneous  mode  of  expression,  that  when  he  attempted  to 
exercise  himself  in  well-regulated  composition,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  support  a  clear  and  elegant  style ;  and  Yaleriano, 
whilst  he  acknowledges  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  writings,  has 
in  an  elegant  allegory  taxed  him  with  obscurity.*  A  few  of 
the  letters  and  poems  of  Aleandro  have  been  preserved  in 
various  collections,  and  his  Latin  verses,  *'  Ad  Julium  et 
Nesram,"  are  considered  by  Fontanini  as  affording  alone,  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  great  talents  of  their  author. 

The  example  of  Leo  X.  in  collecting  the  precious  remains  of 
ancient  learning,  was  emulated  or  imitated  by  several  distin- 
guished prelates  of  the  Roman  court,  the  extent  of  whose 
collections  resembled  that  of  a  munificent  sovereign,  rather  than 
of  a  private  individual.  Aleandro  had  himself  formed  a  very 
considerable  library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  monastery  of 
S.  Maria  del  Orto,  in  Venice.  It  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  canons  of  S.  Georgio,  of  which  congregation  Aleandro 
had  been  protector  ;  and  has  since  contributed  to  increase  the 
celebrated  library  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice.  Erasmus,  in  a  letter 
written  from  London,  in  the  year  1515,  mentions  the  library  of 
cardinal  Grimani  at  Rome,  as  being  richly  furnished  and 
abounding  in  books  in  all  languages.  This  extensive  collec- 
tion, consisting  of  upwards  of  eight  thousand  volumes,  was 
bequeathed  by  the  cardinal,  in  the  year  1523,  to  the  regular 
canons  of  S.  Salvador  in  Venice.  It  was  afterwards  increased 
by  the  addition  of  many  valuable  works  by  the  cardinal 
patriarch,  Marino  Grimani,  and  was  preserved  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  unfortunately 

Ad  Hieronjmum  Aleandrum,  ne  sit  in  tcriptis  tantua  obscuritatiB  amator. 
Carm.  Ulustr.  Poet.  Ital.  vol.  z.  p.  213. 
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destroyed  by  fire.*  Equally  extensive  and  equally  unfortunate 
was  the  library  of  cardinal  Sadoleti.  After  having  escaped 
from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  barbarians  during  the 
sacking  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  the  books  were  put  on 
board  a  ship  to  be  conveyed  to  the  diocese  of  Sadoleti  in 
France  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  it  was  discovered  that 
the  passengers  were  infected  with  the  plague  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  land,  and  the  books  were 
either  lost  or  carried  to  some  distant  country,  where  Sadoleti 
never  heard  of  them  more.  The  library  of  Bembo  jvas  rich  in 
valuable  manuscripts,  and  contained  many  of  the  productions  of 
the  provengal  poets,  with  whose  language  he  was  well  acquainted. 
He  possessed  also  several  pieces  in  the  hand- writing  of  Petrarca, 
with  other  rare  and  valuable  works,  as  well  printed  as  manu- 
script, which  he  had  collected  at  an  immense  expense.  Many 
of  these  were  afterwards  united  with  tke  ducal  library  of  Urbino, 
whence  they  have  since  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  Vatican. 
Amongst  them  were  the  two  ancient  copies  of  Virgil  and  of 
Terence,  which  have  been  justly  esteemed  the  chief  ornaments 
of  that  immense  collection.^ 

Before  the  French  under  Charles  VIII.  had  burst  the  barrier 
of  the  Alps,  the  Italian  scholars  had  already  begun  to  examine 
with  great  industry  the  transactions  of  former  times,  and  to 
record  those  of  their  own  with  accuracy  and  fidelity ;  of  this, 
the  history  of  his  own  times  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  that  of 
Florence  by  Poggio  Bracciolini,  that  of  Venice  by  Marc-Antonio 
Cocchi,  called  Sabellicus,  and  that  of  Milan  by  Bema^o  Corio, 
may  be  admitted  as  sufficient  proofs.  The  important  transac 
tions  which  had  since  taken  place  in  Italy,  and  the  increasing 
interest  which  these  great  events  had  excited,  now  called  forth 
more  distinguished  talents;  and  the  historical  and  pglitical 
writings  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nardi,  of  Nerli,  and  of  Guicciardini, 
have  not  only  transmitted  to  us  with  great  minuteness  the 
events  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  but  have  frequently 
furnished  us  with  such  reasonings  and  deductions  from  them,  as 
have  been  found  applicable  to  subsequent  occurrences  and  to 
future  times. 

Of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Machiavelli,  some 

♦  Tiiab.  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  208. 
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accotmt  has  already  been  ^ven  in  the  coarse  of  the  present 
work.^^  That  he  was  a  man  of  talents  is  apparent,  not  only 
from  his  writings,  hnt  from  the  important  offices  which  he  filled; 
having  been  for  some  years  secretary  to  the  republic,  and  fre- 
quently despatched  on  embassies  to  foreign  powers.  Whether 
prompted  by  the  love  of  liberty,  or  Ae  spirit  of  faction,  he 
displayed  a  restless  and  turbulent  disposition,  which  not  only 
diminished  the  respect  due  to  his  abilities,  but  frequently 
endangered  his  personal  safety.  Besides  his  having  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Capponi  and  Boscoli,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  to  suffer  four  jerks  of  the  cord,  and  from  which 
he  only  escaped  with  his  iSe  by  the  clemency  of  Leo  X.,  he 
entered  into  another  plot  imme£ately  after  the  death  of  that 
pontiff,  to  expel  the  cardinal  de*  Medici  from  Florence;  in 
which  his  associates  were,  Luigi  Alamanni,  Zanobio  Buondel- 
monte,  and  other  young  nSen  who  frequented  the  gardens  of  the 
Bucellai.  That  he  had  also  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties appears  from  several  passages  in  his  works;  and  a 
letter  written  by  his  son  Pietro  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
the  mcmth  of  June,  1527»  acknowledges  that  he  died  in  extreme 
poverty.* 

The  prose  writings  of  Machiavelli  consist  of  his  History  of 
Florence  in  eight  books,  his  Discourses  on  Livy,  and  his  book 
entitled,  **  II  Principe,"  or,  "  The  Prince,"  with  some  smaller 
treatises.  His  History,  which  comprehends  the  transactions  of 
the  Florentine  state,  from  its  origin  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  in  1492,  is  written  m  a  vigorous,  concise,  and 
unaffected  style,  and  although  not  always  accurate  in  point  of 
fact,  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  read  with  both  pleasure  and 
advantage.***  He  has,  however,  rendered  himself  much  more 
conspicuous  by  his  political  tracts,i  which  have  indeed,  in  the 
general  estimation,  entitled  him  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
writers  on  these  subjects ;  but  whilst  some  have  considered  him 
as  having  employed  his  talents  to  enlighten  mankind,  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  truth,  of  liberty,  and  of  virtue,  others  have 
regarded  him  as  the  advocate  of  fraud,  of  oppression,  and  of 
assassination,  and  have  stigmatised  his  memory  with  the  most 
opprobrious  epithets.     To  reconcile  these  discordant  opinions  is 

*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  517. 
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impossible ;  and  it  m&j,  therefore,  not  be  tbougbt  a  superfiuoua 
task,  to  endearour  impartiallj  to  ftscertain  in  what  estimation, 
his  politieal  writings  ought  to  be  held. 

On  this  subject  it  may  then  be  remarked,  that  nt)  one  hai^ 
hitherto  been  found  hardy  enough  to  defend,  in  their  fall  extent, 
the  baneful  maxims  advanced  by  Machiarelli,  particularly  in  hisr 
treatise  entitled  "  II  Principe."  "  If  it  be  contended,"  saya 
one  of  his  warmest  apologists,  '^  thai  this  work  is  fit  for  l^e 
perusal  of  all  sovereigns,  as  well  legitimate  as  usurpers,  and 
that  he  intended  to  give  an  eulogium  on  tyranny,  he  can 
neither  be  defended  nor  excused.  But  how  can  it  be  thought 
possible,"  continues  he,  **  that  MacMaveUi,  who  was  bom  under 
a  republic,  who  was  employed  as  one  of  its  secretaries,  who 
performed  so  many  important  embassies,  and  who  in  his  con- 
versation always  dwelt  on  the  glorious  actions  of  Brutus  and  el 
Cassius,  should  have  formed  such  a  design  ?"  Hence  it  has 
frequently  been  urged  on  his  behalf,  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  suggest  wise  and  faithful  Counsels,  but  to  represent  in 
the  darkest  colours  the  conduct  which  a  sovereign  must  neces- 
sarily pursue,  in  order  to  supp<Mrt  his  authority.  **  It  was  the 
intenticm  of  Machiavelli, "  Says  another  encoBcdast,  **  to  describe 
a  destructive  tyrant ;  and  by  these  means  to  excite  odium 
agjlinst  him  and  prevent  the  execution  of  his  projects."*  **  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  Machiavelli,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  <<  and  to 
similar  writers,  who  hare  openly,  and  without  dissimulation, 
shown  us  what  men  are  accustomed^  to  do,  not  what  they  ought 
to  do."t  The  validity  of  these  aa&d  simikr  apologies  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  questionable.  Those  principles  and  rules  of 
conduct  on  which  the  tranquillity  of  mankind  so  essential^ 
depends,  are  too  sacred  to  be  treated  in  ambiguous  tera»>>  and 
Machiavelli  frequently  displays  so  much  apparent  sincerity  iit 
his  political  writings,  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  decide  when  he  intends  to  be  ironical.  Nor  have 
the  friends  of  this  author,  who  have  supposed  that  in  his 
treatise  "  II  Principe  "  he  meant  only  to  instigate  his  patroii 
Lorenzo  duke  of  Urbino  to  his  ruin,  ecmferred  any  honour  either 
on  his  moral  or  intellectual  character.     If,  indeed,  this  were 

*  Gasp.  Schioppii,  Paedia  Politices.  ap.  Elog;  Tosc.  vd.  iii.  p.  90. 
+  De  Augm.  Scient.  lib.  vii. 
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liiB  real  intention,  we  might  be  inclined  to  assent  to  the  opinion 
of  cardinal  Pole,  that  the  writings  of  MachiaTelli  were  traced 
by  the  finger  of  the  devil.  But  supposing  the  purpose  of  Ma- 
chiavelli  to  have  been  commendable,  can  there  be  a  greater 
solecism  in  point  of  judgment,  than  to  instigate  a  person  to 
tyrannise  over  a  country,  to  be  cruel  to  his  own  subjects  and 
faithless  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  expectation  of  exciting 
a  general  odium  against  cruelty,  fraud,  and  oppression  ;  and 
thus  introducing  a  certain  evil  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  it 
a  dubious  remedy  ?  We  may,  however,  safely  release  this 
author  &om  an  accusation  for  which  he  has  been  indebted  solely 
to  the  over-earnest  zeal  of  his  advocates,  and  may  certainly 
admit,  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
maxims,  he  was  at  least  serious  in  his  promulgation  of  them. 
Many  of  the  most  exceptionable  doctrines  in  his  **  Principe  " 
are  also  to  be  found  in  his  **  Discorsi,"  where  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  he  had  any  indirect  purpose  in  view  ;  and  in  the 
latter  he  has  in  some  instances  referred  to  the  former  for  the 
further  elucidation  of  his  opinions.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  Machiavelli,  that  his  work  was  recommended  by 
his  intimate  friend,  Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  as  a  grave  and  useful 
performance.*  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
opinion  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Neither  Adrian  VI.  nor 
Clement  VII.  passed  any  censure  on  his'  writings,  and  the 
latter  not  only  accepted  the  dedication  of  his  history,  which 
Machiavelli  wrote  at  his  request,  but  granted  the  Roman  printer^ 
Antonio  Blado,  a  papal  bull  for  the  publication  of  all  the 
writings  of  Machiavelli,  in  which  the  **  Principe  "  is  particu- 
lary  mentioned,  t 

Taking  it  then  for  granted  that  Machiavelli  has  in  his  poli- 
tical works  fairly  represented  his  own  sentiments,  how  are  his 
merits  to  be  appreciated  ?  Machiavelli  was  an  acute  man  ;  but 
not  a  great  man.  He  could  minutely  trace  a  political  intrigue 
through  all  its  ramifications,  but  he  could  not  elevate  his  views 
to  perceive  that  true  policy  and  sound  morality  are  inseparably 
united,  and  that  every  fraudulent  attempt  is  then  most  unfor- 

*  Poli  Op.  torn.  vii.  p.  264,  Bandin.  Mon.  ined.  p.  37. 
*(■  For  much  additional  and  accurate  information  respecting  Machiavelli,  see 
Count  BoBsi,  in  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  x.  pp.  101, 106.* 
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tunate  when  it  is  crowned  with  success.  To  ohtain  a  political 
end  by  the  violation  of  public  faith,  is  a  stratagem  that  requires 
no  great  talents,  but  which  will  not  bear  to  be  frequently 
repeated*.  Like  the  tricks  of  a  juggler,  the  petty  routine  of 
these  operations  is  quickly  understood,  and  the  operator  himself 
is  soon  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Those  who,  like 
Machiavclli,  have  examined  huipan  conduct  only  in  detail,  must 
ever  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  discordant  facts,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish tho  complicated  relations  of  public  and  national  con- 
cerns. It  is  only  by  tracing  them  up  to  some  common  source, 
and  adjusting  them  by  some  certain  standard,  that  past  events 
can  ever  be  converted  into  proper  rules  of  futiu^e  conduct.  To 
recall  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modem  history  for  the 
imitation  of  future  times,  is  a  mode  of  instruction  which,  without 
proper  limitations  and  precautions,  will  often  be  found  highly 
dangerous.  Such  is  the  variety  in  human  affairs,  that  in  no 
two  instances  are  the  circumstances  in  all  respects  alike,  and 
on  that  account  experience  without  principles  must  ever  be  a 
fallacious  guide.  To  close  our  eyes  to  the  examples  of  past 
ages  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  ;  but  to  regulate  our  conduct  by 
them,  without  bringing  them  to  their  proper  test,  would  be  still 
more  so.  With  these  considerations  the  works  of  Machiavelli 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  and  his  errors  may  perhaps  prove 
no  less  instructive  than  his  excellences.-^* 

Whilst  the  history  of  Machiavelli  relates  to  the  general  trans* 
actions  of  Florence,  that  of  the  senator  Filippo  de'  Nerli  is 
restricted  to  its  municipal  and  internal  concerns.  The  family 
of  Nerli  had  for  several  centuries  ranked  among  the  principal 
nobility  of  that  city,  and  several  of  its  members  were  no  less 
distinguished  as  eminent  patrons  of  learning  than  as  accom- 
plished statesmen.  The  marriage  of  Tanai  de'  Nerli,  who  had 
twice  filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  with  a 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Piero  Capponi,  was  productive  of  five 
sons,  all  of  whom  arrived  at  considerable  eminence.  Jacopo  and 
Trancesco  were  frequently  honoured  with  the  most  important 
offices  of  the  state,  and  the  latter  became  the  father  of  two 
sons  who  were  successively  archbishops  of  Florence  and  cardi- 
nals of  the  churcL  Bernardo  and  Neri  de'  Nerli  have  left  a 
noble  monument  of  their  munificence  and  love  of  literature,  in 
publishing  at  their  own  expense  the  first  edition  of  the  writings 
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of  Hom^,  printed  at  Florence  in  tbe  year  1488  ;  a  work  which 
confers  honour  not  onlj  on  its  patronfi  and  on  the  eminent  Greek 
scholars  who  superintended  the  printing,  but  on  the  age  and 
countiy  in  which  it  was  produced.*  This  great  work  was 
inscribed  by  Bernardo  de'  Nerli  to  Piero  de  Medici,  the  elder 
brother  of  Leo  X.,  in  a  Latin  address,  in  which  he  explains  the 
motives  of  the  undertakings  and  the  means  adopted  for  carrying 
it  into  effect.  Benedetto  de'  Nerli,  the  eldest  of  these  five  bro- 
tilers,  supported  the  rank  of  his  family  on  many  public  occa- 
aioBB,  and  in  particular  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  appointed 
by  the  state  of  Florence  to  congratulate  Leo  X.  on  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate.  Filippo  the  historian,  the  son  of  Benedetto, 
was  born  in  the  year  1485.  His  education  was  superintended 
by  Benedetto,  called  II  Filohgo,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of 
Politiano,  and  is  highly  comm^ided  by  Crinitus.-'*^  In  his 
youth  he  frequented  the  gardens  of  the  Rucellai,  where  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Florence, 
and  in  particular  with  Machiavelli,  who  inscribed  to  him  his 
"Capitolo  dell'  Occasione."  But  whilst  his  early  associates 
warmly  opposed  the  increasing  power  of  the  Medici,  Filippo 
became  one  of  their  most  strenuous  partisans,  and  was  fre- 
quently employed  by  them  in  important  services,  until  the  esta- 
Uishment  of  an  absolute  government  under  Cosmo  I.  finallj 
terminated  the  contest.  After  this  event  he  obtained  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  confidence  of  this  cautious  prince,  who  suc- 
cessively intrusted  to  him  the  government  of  several  of  the 
Florentine  districts,  and  on  the  assumption  to  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  III.,  appointed  him  the  chief  of  a  splendid  embassy  to 
congratulate  the  pontiff,  who  on  that  occasion  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  cavalier,  with  that  of  count  palatine.  He  had  mar- 
ried, in  the  year  1509,  Caterina,  the  daughter  of  Jacopo  Sal- 
viati,  by  his  wife  Lucrezia,  the  sister  of  Leo  X.,  and  lived  until 
the  year  155Q,  leaving  at  his  death  a  numerous  offspring.  His 
**  Commentaries"  comprise  a  weU-arranged  and  useful  narrative 
of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Florentine  state,  t  written  in  the 
style  of  a  person  conversant  with  public  affairs,  and  not  with  thp 

*  This  edition  was  carefully  corrected,  and  the  printing  superintended  }3f 
the  leemed  Demetrius  Ohalcondjles.     See  Midtture,  An.  Tjrp.  torn.  i.  p.  4S. 

t  PubU^d  in  1738,  hj  ^ts  Cav.  Settimaai,  to  whom  ire  are  also  indebted 
for  the  works  of  Segpi  an4  •f  Varchi* 
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laboured  eloquence  of  a  professed  author.  That  they  manifest 
a  decided  partiality  to  the  family  of  the  Medioi  has  heen  con- 
sidered as  their  chief  excellence  by  the  apologists  of  an  abso- 
lute government  in  subsequent  times  ;*  but,  however  merito- 
rious the  purpose  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  work 
avowedly  written  to  promote  a  particular  object  can  never  be 
perused  without  distrust,  nor  relied  on  without  collateral  evi- 
dence for  the  facts  which  it  records. 

To  the  life  and  writings  of  Nerli,  those  of  his  contemporary 
and  countryman,  Jacopo  Nardi,  exhibit  ahnost  a  complete  con- 
trast. Nerli  enjoyed  a  long  series  of  honom^  and  prosperity ; 
Nardi  was  a  fugitive  and  an  exile.  The  former  availed  himself 
of  his  adherence  and  services  to  the  Medici,  to  maintain  himself 
in  authority  and  importance  ;  the  latter  was  their  decided  and 
implacable  adversary,  and  his  history  is  allowed  to  be  as  hostile 
to  that  family,  as  the  **  Gonmientaries*'  of  Nerli  are  favourable. 
The  birth  of  Nardi,  who  also  derived  his  origin  from  a  noble 
family  at  Florence,  is  placed  in  the  year  1476,  and  although 
the  time  of  hb  death  be  not  pecisely  known,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  lived  beyond  his  eightieth  year.  In  his  early 
progress  he  had  filled  many  honourable  employments  in  the  state, 
and  in  the  year  1527,  was  ambassador  from  his  native  place  to 
the  Venetian  republic.  His  History  of  Florence,  which  extends 
from  the  year  1494  to  1531,  bears  the  marks  of  great  accu- 
racy, and  is  not  without  some  share  of  elegance,  but,  like  that 
of  Nerli,  must  be  read  with  caution  by  those  who  would  form  an 
impartial  judgment  on  the  important  events  which  occurred 
within  that  period. t  Nardi  was  a  man  of  uncommon  leaming, 
and  his  translation  of  Livy,  which  has  been  several  times 
reprinted,  is  yet  considered  as  one  of  the  best  versions  of  the 
ancient  authors  in  the  ItaUan  language. :{  In  his  youth  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  soldier,  and  in  his  life  of  the  celebrated 
commander,  Antonio  Tebalducci  Malespini,  he  has  shown  that 
he  had  himself  acquired  great  knowledge  and  experience  in 
military  concerns.  §  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  works 
both  in  verse  and  prose.  His  comedy,  entitled  *'  L'Amicizia," 
written  by  him  whilst  very  young,  has  already  been  referred  to, 

♦  Elog.  ToBcani,  vol.ii.  p.  319. 

f  Nwrdi  H»t.  di  Fibieoza,  liouB,  1580, 4to. 

t  Tirab.  vol.  viL  pic  ii.  pu  280.        §  Printed  ftt  Floniice,  1597,  4to. 
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as  having  some  pretensions,  from  its  introductory  lines,  to  be 
considered  as  having  given  the  first  example  of  the  versi  scioUif 
or  Italian  blank  verse.^ 

The  local  narratives  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nerli,  and  of  Nardi, 
must,  however,  give  place  in  point  of  interest  and  importance  to 
the  more  general  history  of  tne  immortal  Guicciardini ;  a  work 
which  professes  to  record  only  the  events  of  Italy,  but  which, 
in  fact,  comprehends  those  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe, 
during  the  period  to  which  it  relates.  This  distinguished 
ornament  of  his  country  was  the  son  of  Piero  Guicciardini,  who, 
although  a  citizen  of  Florence,  derived  from  his  ancestors  the 
title  of  count  palatine,  which  had  been  conferred  on  them  by 
the  emperor  Sigismund  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.*  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1482,  and  received  the 
baptismal  name  of  Francesco  Tomc^o,  the  latter  of  which 
appellations  he  omitted  in  his  riper  years.  After  having 
attained  a  sufficient  share  of  classical  learning,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  under  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors, as  well  at  Pisa,  Ferrara,  and  Padua,  as  in  his  native 
place.  He  had  at  one  time  formed  the  intention  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  church,  but  his  father  not  having  encouraged 
the  design,  he  changed  his  views,  and  having  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  academy  which  had  been 
transferred  from  Pisa  to  Florence,  he  was  appointed,  in  the 
year  1505,  to  read  and  illustrate  the  Institutes  of  Justinian ; 
by  which,  as  well  as  by  his  opinions  on  questions  of  law,  he 
gained  great  credit.  The  first  office  of  importance  in  which  he 
was  employed  by  the  republic,  was  that  of  ambassador  to 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1512.  On  this  mission,  which 
in  respect  to  his  well-known  talents  was  intrusted  to  him 
before  he  was  of  sufficient  age,  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  the  state  he  was  absent  about  two  years,  and  on  his 
return  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a  present  of  several  rich 
pieces  of  silver  plate,  t  When  Leo  X.  paid  a  visit  to  Florence, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1515,  Guicciardini  was  despatched  with 
several  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  to  meet  him  at  Cortona. 
The  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired,  the  propriety 

•  Manni,  Elog.  di.  'Guicciardini.  Elog.  Toscan.  ii.  306. 
t  Ibid.  p.  309 ;  and  vide  aniej  chap.  viiL 
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and  gravity  of  his  manner,  and  the  good  sense  which  he  mani- 
fested on  all  occasions,  soon  procured  him  the  favour  of  the 
pontiff,  who,  in  an  assembly  of  cardinals,  held  on  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Florence,  bestowed  on  Guicciardini  the  dignity  of 
advocate  of  the  consistory.  This  event  may  be  considered  as 
the  commeneen\ent  of  his  fortunes.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
the  pontiff  to  Rome,  he  sent  for  Guicciardini,  and  after  having 
experienced  his  fidelity  and  vigilance  in  several  important 
concerns,  he  intrusted  him  in  the  year  1518,  with  the  govern* 
ment  of  Modena  and  Reggio  ;  which,  from  the  critical  circima- 
stances  under  which  these  places  were  held  by  the  pope,  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  confidential  employment  that  could  have 
been  conferred  upon  him.  The  difiiculties  which  he  experienced 
in  the  defence  of  these  important  districts,  called  forth  those 
great  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  afforded  him 
frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  the  promptitude  of  his 
genius,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  unshaken  fortitude 
of  his  mind.  He  continued  in  the  service  of  Leo  X.  during  the 
remainder  of  his  pontificate,  intrusted  with  the  chief  authority, 
as  well  in  the  military  as  civil  concerns  of  the  places  in  which 
he  commanded.  Nor  was  he  less  honoured  by  Adrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VII.,  the  latter  of  whom  appointed  him  president  of 
Romagna  ;  which  office  he  relinquished  in  the  year  1526,  to 
his  brother,  Jacopo,  when  he  was  himself  nominated  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  papal  troops.  In  the  various  reforms  of 
the  Florentine  government  which  prepared  the  way  to  the 
dominion  of  Cosmo  I.,  Guicciardini  had  an  important  share  ; 
but  soon  after  that  event  he  retired  to  his  villa  at  Montici, 
where  he  -devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  History.  He 
died  in  the  year  1540,  after  having  completed  the  work  which 
has  immortalised  his  name,  but  which  was  not  published  until 
many  years  after  his  death.^** 

The  historical  writings  of  Guicciardini  have  not  only  entitled 
their  author  to  the  indisputable  precedence  "of  all  the  historians 
of  Italy,  but  have  placed  him  at  least  on  a  level  with  those  of 
any  age  or  q^  any  country.  His  first  great  advantage  is,  that 
he  was  himself  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the  transac- 
tions which  he  relates,  and  frequently  acted  in  them  an 
important  part.^^*  He  also  united  in  himself  almost  every  qua- 
lification that  is  necessary  for  a  perfect  historian;  a  fearless 
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impartiality,  a  strong  and  dgorous  judgment,  equally  remote 
from  superstition  and  licentiousness,  and  a  penetration  of  mind 
that  pierced  througli  the  inmost  recesses  of  political  intrigue. 
His  narrative  is  AiU,  dear,  and  perspicuous,  and  the  ohserra- 
iions  to  which  it  occasionally  gives  rise,  are  in  general  just, 
apposite,  and  forcible.  The  principal  blemishes  which  have 
been  attributed  to  him  as  a  writer,  are  those  of  having  fre- 
quently given  too  much  importance  to  events  of  infeiior  cond- 
deration,  and  of  having,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  historians, 
assigned  to  several  of  his  principal  actors,  orations,  which, 
although  sufficiently  consonant  to  their  sentiments,  were  never 
in  reality  delivered.*  If,  however,  the  writings  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries had  perished,  his  works  alone  would  have  exhibited  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  age,  and  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  mine 
from  which  future  hist^ians  must  derive  thdr  richest  materials. 
Fastidious  critics  and  indolent  readers  may  complain  of  the 
minuteness  of  his  narrative,  or  the  length  of  his  periods,  but 
4&very  sentence  is  pregnant  with  thought,  every  paragraph 
teems  with  information,  and  if  sometimes  they  do  not  please 
the  ear,  they  always  gratify  the  understanding.  The  principal 
defect  in  his  history  is  such  as  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  his 
character  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  and  appears  in  his 
accounting  for  the  conduct  of  others  whoUy  by  motives  of 
interest  and  of  ambition,  without  sufficiently  adverting  to  liie 
various  other  causes  which  have  in  all  ages  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  mankind.^" 

Yet  more  extensive  in  its  plan  than  the  history  of  Guicciar- 
dini,  is  the  history  of  his  own  times  by  PauUo  Giovio,  or  Patdus 
Jovitis,  in  which  he  undertook  to  record  the  most  important 
events  which  occurred  during  that  period  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  This  voluminous  writer  was  a  native  of  Como,  and  was 
born  in  the  year  1483.  Being  early  deprived  of  his  father,  he 
was  educated  under  the  care  of  his  elder  brother  Benedetto, 
who  was  aUo  an  historical  writer,  and  is  considered  by  Tira- 
boschi  as  not  inferior  in  point  of  merit  to  his  younger  brother.^ 
After  having  studied  at  Padua,  at  Milan,  and  at  Pavia,  he 
obtained  at  the  latter  place  the  degree  of  doctor*  in  medicine, 
and  practised  for  some  time  as  a  physician  both  in  Como  and 
Milan*     An  early  and  decided  propensity  led  him,  however,  to 

;    *  Baylv,  art.  Omocisrdini  ;/Fo8carini,  Letteratura  Yenez.  vol.  i.  p.  253. 
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the  study  and  composition  of  history.  Having  completed  a 
volume,  and  heard  of  the  encouragement  given  by  Leo  X.  to 
every  department  of  literature,  he  repaired,  about  the  year 
1516,  to  Eome,  where  he  met  with  a  most  favourable  reception 
from  the  pontiff,  who,  after  reading  before  many  of  the  cardinals 
a  long  passage  from  the  work  of  Giovio,  declared  that,  next  to 
Livy,  he  had  not  met  with  a  more  eloquent  or  a  more  elegant 
writer.  The  rank  of  a  cavalier,  with  a  considerable  pension, 
was  the  reward  bestowed  by  the  munificent  pontiff  on  the  for- 
tunate author.  In  this  place  Giovio  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  numerous  men  of  talents  whom  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff 
had  attracted  to  that  city.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  scho- 
lars, he  here  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry; 
several  of  his  pieces  appeal*  in  the  **  Coryciana  "  and  other  col- 
lections, and  we  have  already  seen,  that  Francesco  Arsilli  in- 
scribed to  him  his  poem,  **  De  Poetis  Urbanis."  After  the 
death  of  Leo  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  learning  who 
obtained  the  favour  of  Adrian  VL,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Como  ;  on  condition,  however,  as 
it  has  been  said,  that  he  should  mention  the  pontiff  with  honour 
in  his  writings.*  Under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.  he 
was  yet  more  highly  favoured,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
pope  to  be  one  of  his  attendant  courtiers,  provided  with  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Vatican,  and  supplied  with  an  income  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  his  domestics.  To  these  favours  were 
afterwards  added  the  precentorship  of  Como,  and,  lastly,  the 
bishopric  of  Nocera,  which  was  the  highest  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment that  Giovio  ever  obtained.  During  the  sacking  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  Giovio  had  secreted  his  History, 
which  had  been  copied  on  vellum,  and  elegantly  bound,  in  a 
chest  which  contained  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  wrought 
silver,  and  had  deposited  it  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva.  This  booty  was,  however,  discovered  by  two  Spanish 
officers,  one  of  whom  seized  upon  the  silver,  and  the  other, 
named  Herrera,  carried  off  the  books.  At  the  same  time  many 
loose  sheets,  supposed  to  have  contained  some  portions  of  his 
History,  and  which  had  also  been  deposited  in  the  chest,  were 

*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iL  p.  260.    But  the  Roman  editor  of  Tirabosclii  has 
attempted  at  great  leogtli  to  justify  Adrian  YI.  from  tlus  impntation. 
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dispersed  and  lost.  Herrera,  finding  that  the  books  belonged 
to  Giovio,  brought  them  to  him,  and  required  to  know  whether 
he  would  purchase  them.  The  unfortunate  author,  being 
wholly  stripped  of  his  property,  resorted  for  assistance  to  Cle- 
ment VII.,  who  agreed  to  confer  on  Herrera,  on  his  returning 
the  books,  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  Cordova,  and  Giovio 
thus  regained  possession  of  his  work.  Under  the  pontificate  of 
.  Paul  III.  he  was  desirous  of  exchanging  his  bishopric  of  Nocera 
for  that  of  Como,  his  native  place,  but  the  pope  refused  his 
request;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the  neglect  with 
which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  treated,  he  expressed  himself 
respecting  that  pontiff  with  great  warmth  and  resentment.  He 
is  said  to  have  fiattered  himself,  on  the  faith  of  the  predictions 
of  Luca  Gaurico  and  other  astrologers,  with  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing the  dignity  of  a  cardinal;  but,  like  many  other  persons  in 
those  times,  he  attempted  in  vain  to  discover  in  the  stars  the 
events  that  were  to  take  place  on  earth.  His  favourite  resi- 
dence was  at  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Como, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  levity  of  his  temper  and 
conduct,  he  diligently  pursued  his  studies.  Here  he  also 
formed  a  museum,  consisting  of  portraits  of  the  most  illustrious 
characters,  chiefly  those  of  his  own  times,  many  of  which  were 
transmitted  to  him  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  To  each 
of  these  he  affixed  an  inscription,  or  brief  memoir,  some  of  them 
highly  favourable,  and  others  sarcastically  severe.^*^  About 
two  years  before  his  death,  he  quitted  his  retirement,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Florence,  where  he  terminated  his  days  in 
the  year  1552,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  io 
that  city. 

The  historical  works  of  Giovio,  which  are  aU  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  comprehend  a  very  interesting  period  of  time,  and  are 
written  with  great  facility.  His  History  of  his  own  times, 
which  commences  with  the  descent  of  Charles  VI 11.  into  Italy, 
and  extends  to  the  year  1547,  is  divided  into  forty-five  books  ; 
but  six  of  them,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh,  comprising  the 
period  from  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  to  the  elevation  of 
Leo  X.,  are  wanting,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost  during 
the  unfortunate  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  year  1527. 
From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  book,  another  deficiency 
of  six  books  occurs,  which  extends  from  the  death  of  Leo  X.  to 
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the  capture  of  Rome,  and  which,  as  it  appears  from  the  infor- 
mation of  Giovio  himself,  he  was  deterred  from  writing,  by  the 
wretched  and  deplorable  nature  of  the  incidents  which  he  would 
have  had  to  relate.  These  defects  he  has,  however,  in  a  great 
degree  supplied,  by  his  narrative  of  the  lives  of  Alfonso,  duke 
of  Ferrara,  of  the  great  captain  Gonsalvo,  of  Leo  X.,  of  Adrian 
VI.,  of  Ferdinando  D'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  and  of  the 
cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna  ;  all  of  which  he  has  written  at  con- 
siderable extent.^'*®  On  their  first  appearance  his  writings  were 
received  with  great  approbation  ;  but  in  a  short  time  their 
credit  diminished,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself 
alternately  accused  of  flattery  and  of  malignity,  and  of  having 
sacrificed  his  talents  to  servUe  and  interested  purposes.  The 
decisions  of  subsequent  times  have  not  tended  to  exculpate  him 
from  these  imputations.  Girolamo  Mutio  asserts,  **  that  he  was 
the  most  negligent  of  all  authors  ;  that  his  diligence  was  only 
shown  in  obtaining  the  favours  of  the  great,  and  that  he  who 
gave  the  most  was  the  principal  hereof  his  works."*  The 
acute  and  indefatigable  Bayle  has  availed  himself  of  innumer- 
able occasions  to  point  out  his  errors,  which  have  also  afibrded 
subjects  of  confutation  or  of  reproof  to  many  other  writers. 
That  he  did  not  prescribe  to  himself  any  very  severe  rules  of 
composition,  appears  from  his  own  acknowledgments.  Having 
on  some  occasions  related  in  his  writings  several  absurd  and 
improbable  incidents,  and  being  admonished  by  one  of  his 
friends  to  use  more  caution,  he  observed  in  reply,  that  **  it  was  of 
little  importance ;  for  that  when  the  persons  then  living  were  no 
more,  it  would  all  pass  for  truth. "  Of  his  levity  in  this  respect  his 
letters  also  afford  frequent  instances.  **  You  well  know,"  thus 
he  writes  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  **that  a  history  should 
be  faithful,  and  that  matters  of  fact  should  not  be  trifled  with, 
except  by  a  certain  little  latitude,  which  allows  all  writers,  by 
ancient  privilege,  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  the  faults  of  those 
on  whom  they  treat,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  elevate  or 
depreciate  their  virtues.  I  should,  indeed,  be  in  a  strange 
situation  if  my  friends  and  patrons  owed  me  no  obligation, 
when  I  make  a  piece  of  their  coin  weigh  one  half  more  than 
that  of  the  illiberal  and  worthless.  You  know  that  by  this 
sacred  privilege,  I  have  decorated  some  with  rich  brocade,  and 

*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  265 
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have  deservedly  wrapt  up  others  in  coarse  dowlas.  Woe  to 
them  who  provoke  my  anger ;  for  if  they  make  me  the  mark  for 
their  arrows,  I  shall  hring  out  my  heavy  artillery,  and  try  who 
will  have  the  worst  of  it.  At  all  events  they  will  die  ;  and  I 
shall  at  least  escape  after  death,  that  ultima  linea  of  all  con- 
troversies." Several  other  passages  might  he  cited  from  his 
letters,  in  which  he  openly  acknowledges  the  venality  of  his 
writings,  and  accounts  for  his  temporary  silence,  because  he 
found  no  one  to  bribe  him.  He  is  said  to  have  asserted,  that 
he  had  two  pens,  the  one  of  iron  and  the  other  of  gold,  which  he 
made  use  of  alternately,  as  occasion  required,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  latter,  his  penna  d^orOf  is  frequently  mentioned  in  his 
letters.*  But  the  greatest  blemish  in  the  writings  of  Giovio, 
and  which  has  not  sufficiently  incurred  the  reprehension  of  his 
numerous  critics,  is  the  defective  or  perverted  morality  wilh 
which  they  abound.  Of  this,  some  instances  have  been  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  and  many  others  might  be  selected 
from  his  works  ;  the  misrepresentation  of  a  fact  is  often  of  less 
importance  than  the  deduction  which  is  drawn  from  it.  Under 
the  immediate  influence  of  ambition  and  revenge,  amidst  the 
storm  of  passion,  and  the  fury  of  war,  deeds  of  treachery  or  of 
atrocity  have  been  too  often  committed,  the  perpetrators  of 
which  may  have  lived  to  repent  of  their  crime  ;  but  it  is, 
indeed,  horrible,  when  the  naiTator  of  past  events,  in  the  calm 
retirement  of  his  closet,  attempts  to  vindicate  the  breach  of 
moral*  obligation  upon  the  pretext  of  temporary  expedience,  and 
gives  the  sanction  of  deliberate  reason  to  those  actions  which 
even  the  impulse  of  passion  is  insufficient  to  justify.  With  all 
^heae  defects,  the  writings  of  Joviiis  cannot,  however,  be  wholly 
rejected,  without  the  loss  of  much  important  information, 
eopiously  narrated,  and  elegantly  expressed,;  and  under  proper 
precautions,  they  yet  furnish  valuable  materials  to  future 
times. 

Among  the  writers  of  this  period  whose  works  afford  abund- 
ant materials  for  the  use  of  the  politician,  the  moralist,  and  the 
philosopher^  may  be  enumerated  Fierio  Yaleriano,  of  Belluno, 
the  nephew  of  Urbano  Bolzanio,  of  whom  some  account  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  pages. f  The  narrowness  of  hisl 
circumstances  compelled  him,  when  young,  to  enter  into  the 

•  Tirab.  vol,  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  265,  f  Vide  cmte,  chap.  xi. 
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menial  service  of  some  of  tlic  Venetian  nobility,  and  prevented 
Hs  attending  to  literary  studies  until  he  Had  attained  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age*  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  them 
with  great  diligence,  and  under  the  instructions  of  Benedetto 
Brognolo,  Giorgio  Valla,  Janus  Lascar,  and  Marc- Antonio' 
Sabellico,  made  an  uncommon  proficiency.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  latter,  he  changed  hid  baptismal  name  of  Gian- 
Pietro,  for  the  more  classical  and  sonorous  appellation  of  Pierio. 
His  education  was  completed  at  the  university  of  Padua,  where 
he  arrired  about  the  time  that  Fracastoro  quitted  it,  whom  he 
regrets  that  he  had  only  seen  three  times.  Being  driven  from 
his  country  by  the  irruption  of  the  imperial  troops  into  Italy  in 
the  year  1509,  he  resorted  for  safety  to  Rome,  where  he  soon 
formed  an  intimacy  with  several  eminent  men,  and  among 
others,  with  the  Cardinal  Egidio,  of  Viterbo,  and  Gian-Francesco 
della  Rovere,  archbishop  of  Turin,  the  latter  of  whom,  being 
appointed  keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  gare  Valeriano  a 
residence  there.  But  he  was  still  more  fortunate  in  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo 
X.y  who  no  sooner  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  than  he 
received  Valeriano  among  his  constant  attendants,  and  gave 
him  a  competent  support.  Thus  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
pontifP,  he  accompanied  Giuliano  de'  Medici  on  his  matrimonial 
expedition  to  Turin,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Leo  X. 
instructor  of  the  young  favourites,  Akssandro  and  Ippolito  de* 
Medici.  At  this  period  of  hfe  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Latin  poetry,  and  is  commemorated  by  Arsilli  in  his  poem  **  De 
Poetis  XJrbanis,"  as  a  successful  imitator  of  Horace  and  of  Pro- 
pertius.*  That  he  attended  also  on  the  literary  feasts  of  Cory- 
cius  he  has  particularly  mentioned  in  his  works.  After  the 
death  of  Leo  he  retired  for  some  time  to  Naples,  but  was  recalled 
to  Rome  by  Clement  VII.,  who  had  a  pride  in  remunerating 
the  learned  favourites  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  who  con- 
ferred on  Valeriano  the  rank  of  protonotary,  with  several  ecclesi- 
astical preferments,  and  appointed  him  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor 
of  eloquence  at  Rome.  He  afterwards  passed  some  part  of  his 
time  at  Florence,  but  after  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  IppoHto,' 

♦  His  poems  under  the  tide  of  **  Amoram,"  were  flwt  printed  in  152'4, 
and  afterwards  in  1549  ;  his  hezameters,  odes,  and  epigrams,  in  1550. 
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in  1535,  and  the  assassination  of  the  duke  Alessandro  de'  Me- 
dici, he  retired  to  Belluno,  whence  he  transferred  his  residence 
to  Padua,  at  which  place  he  continued  to  devote  liimself  in 
tranquillity  to  his  favourite  studies  until  the  close  of  his  days  in 
the  year  1558.=*" 

Valeriano  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present  times  by  his  brief, 
but  curious  and  interesting  work,  "De  Literatorum  Irielicitate," 
which  has  preserved  many  anecdotes  of  the  pnncipal  scholars 
of  the  age,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.^^^  His  Latin  poetry  has 
also  considerable  merit,  and  has  frequently  been  cited  in  the- 
foregoing  pages,  as  illustrating  the  events  of  the  times.  His 
extensive  learning  is,  however,  chiefly  discoverable  in  his  great 
work  on  "  Hieroglyphics,"  divided  into  fifty-eight  books,  in 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  from  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  symbols,  almost  every  branch  of  science  and  of 
art ;  but  in  this  undertaking  he  is  supposed  to  have  displayed 
more  imagination  than  judgment,  and  more  labour  than  discri- 
mination.* Under  the  tifle  of  **  Antiquitates  Bellunenses," 
he  also  published  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  native  place. 
This  author  is  entitled  to  a  kind  of  commendation,  not  to  be 
indiscriminately  given  to  the  eminent  scholars  of  his  time, 
having  been  no  less  remarkable  for  the  probity  of  his  life,  and 
the  inoflensiveness  of  his  manners,  than  for  the  many  learned 
works  which  issued  from  his  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  had  made  a  greater  proficiency  in 
literary  studies  and  scientific  acquirements  than  Celio  Calcag- 
nini  of  Ferrara.  His  father  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  held 
the  rank  of  an  apostolic  notary  ;  but  it  is  conjectured,  with  great 
probability,  that  Celio  was  not  the  oflspring  of  a  matrimonial 
connection.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1479.  In  his  early  studies 
under  Pietro  Pomponazzo  he  had  as  an  associate  the  celebrated 
Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  with  whom,  and  with  Pierio  Valeriano, 
he  maintained  throughout  his  life  a  strict  intimacy,  which  was 
cemented  by  a  conformity  of  studies  and  pursuits.  In  his 
early  years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  a  military  life,  and  served 
for  some  time  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  He 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  service  of  Julius  II.,  and  was  em- 

*  The  opinions  of  various  authors  on  the  productions  of  Valeriano,  may  be 
found  in  the  ^  Censura  celebriorum  authorum""  of  Pope  Blount.  See  also  a 
long  and  interesting  note  of  Bossi.     Ital.  Ed.  vol.  x.  p.  122. 
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ployed  in  several  important  negotiations.  Returning  to  Ferrara, 
he  obtained  tbe  particular  favour  of  the  family  of  Este,  and  was 
chosen  to  accompany  the  cardinal  Ippiolito  on  his  jomney  into 
Hungary.  About  the  year  1520  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  belles  lettres  in  the  university  of  Ferrara  ;  a  situation  which 
he  held  with  great  credit  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the 
year  1541,  His  writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  col- 
lected and  printed  at  Basle  in  the  same  year.  They  relate  to 
almost  every  branch  of  learning  ;  to  philosophy,  politics,  moral 
and  natural  science.  His  Latin  poetry  is,  however,  preferred, 
in  point  of  elegance,  to  his  prose  writings,  and  entitles  him  to 
a  respectable  rank  among  the  most  eminent  of  his  contempora- 
ries. In  some  of  these  pieces  he  highly  applauds  the  liberality 
of  Leo  X.,  of  whose  bounty  it  is  probable  that  he  partook  in 
common  with  his  two  learned  friends.  In  an  interview  which 
took  place  between  him  and  Erasmus,  when  the  latter  was  on  a 
visit  at  Ferrara,  Calcagnini  addressed  that  great  scholar  in 
Latin  with  such  fluency  and  elegance,  as  not  only  to  surprise 
him,  but  as  he  himself  confesses,  almost  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  making  a  reply.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  treatise 
of  Calcagnini,  **  De  Libero  Arbitrio,"  written  by  him  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  predestination,  being  dispersed 
abroad  in  manuscript,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Erasmus,  who^ 
finding  that  Calcagnini  agreed  with  him  in  the  opinions  which 
he  had  avowed  in  his  **  Diatribe"  on  the  same  subject,*  wrote 
to  him  with  high  commendations  of  his  work  ;  which  he  assurer 
him  he  meant  to  have  sent  to  the  press,  had  it  not  contained  in 
one  passage  some  insinuations  to  the  prejudice  of  Erasmus,  aa 
a  friend  to  the  proceedings  of  Luther.  He  then  takes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  himself  from  any  connection  with  the 
reformers.  He  complains,  with  great  justice,  that  whilst  he 
endeavours  to  keep  upon  terms  with  both  parties,  he  is  perse- 
cuted by  both,  and  inveighs  against  the  theologians  and  monks^. 
who,  as  he  asserts,  detest  him  on  account  of  his  labours  for  the 
promotion  of  learning,  which  they  hate  even  worse  than  they  do- 
Luther  himself.     In  his  reply  to  Erasmus,  Calcagnini  attacked 

*  In  reply  to  this  "Diatribe"  of  Erasmui,  Luther  wrote  his  treatise  "D© 
Servo  Arbitrio,"  which  is  published  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works, 
torn.  iii.  p.  160. 
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Li^er  tind  his  doctrines  with  great  bitterness.  Adverting  then 
to  the  conduct  of  Erasmus,  he  informs  him,  that  those  who 
censure  him  the  least  do  not  hesitate  to  represent  him  as  one 
who  acts  a  double  part,  and  who,  although  he  alone  might 
extinguish  the  flame,  stands  by  unconcerned  wliQst  the  altars 
of  the  gods  are  destroyed.  He  assures  him,  however,  that 
tbese  are  not  his  sentiments,  and  declares,  that  he  is  fully  con- 
vinced of  his  piety  and  his  sincmty,  as  a  proof  of  which  he 
requests  that  he  wiU  not  only  correct  the  passi^ge  which  has 
given  him  so  much  concern,  but  wHl  alter  or  expunge  any 
expression  whioh  may  be  supposed  to  convey  the  slightest 
reflection  on  his  character.  Under  the  smooth  polish  of  urbanity 
which  appears  in  this  letter,  Calcagnini  has,  however,  conveyed 
no  small  portion  of  reproof ;  i^or  is  it,  indeed,  surpriwng,  that 
iihe  rigid  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  should  feel  highly 
indignant  at  one  of  their  most  aocomplished  chieftains,  who  in 
the  day  of  battle  refused  to  oppose  himself  openly  to  thq 
enemy,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Calcagnini  himself,  looked 
sedately  on  "  whilst  the  wild  boar  rooted  up  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord." 

In  the  course  of  the  present  work  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  and 
particularly  to  his  treatise  on  the  Latin  poets  of  his  own  times. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  departments  of  literature  which  have 
not  been  the  subjects  of  his  inquiry,  and  in  whatever  study  he 
engaged  he  made  a  distinguished  proficiency.  He  was  born  of 
a  respectable  family  at  Ferrara,  in  the  year  1489  ;  and  although 
his  finances  were  scanty,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
instructions  from  Luca  Iliva  and  Battlsta  Guarini.  In  his 
youth  he  paid  a  visit  to  Naples,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
forming  an  intimacy  with  some  of  the  distinguished  scholars 
who  then  resided  there.  He  afterwards  visited  Mirandula, 
Carpi,  and  Milan  ;  in  which  last  city  he  prosecuted  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language  under  Pemetrius  Chalcondyles.*  Thence 
he  passed  to  Modenaf  where,  at  the  request  of  the  countess 
Bianca  Eangone,  he  undertook  to  superintend  the  education  of 
Ercole  Rangone,  one  of  her  sons.  On  the  countess  transferring 
her  residence  to  Rome»  at  the  invitation  of  liCO  X.,  who,  as  has 

*  Tirab.  vol.  vu.  par.  U.  p.  216.    Bosri,  wL  x.  pp.  133, 134. 
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ailreadj  been  related,  nuidft  a  spiendid  pramlon  for  her  and  lier 
family,  Gjraldi  followed  liis  pAtronefss,  and  bad  apartments 
assigned  to  bim  bj  the  pontiff  in  the  Vatican  ;  where  he  not 
mHj  continued  to  wateh  over  the  education  of  bis  pupils  who 
was  afterwards  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
but  delivered  instructions  to  such  other  young  men  of  eminence 
as  were  inclined  to  attend  him.  The  favour  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  Leo  X.  and  by  his  successors,  Adrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VII.,  might  have  induced  him  to  flatter  himself  with 
the  hope  of  some  important  preferment ;  but  the  only  office 
which  he  obtained  was  that  of  an  apostolic  notary.  During  his 
residence  in  the  pontifical  court,  Gyraldi  is  said  to  have  indulged 
himself  too  freely  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  contracted  the  gout.  With  the  pangs  of  this  dis- 
order he  had  also  to  sustain  other  misfortunes.  In  the  sacking 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  he  was  plundered  of  all 
his  property,  not  being  able  to  save  even  his  books.  In  the 
same  year  he  lost,  by  an  untimely  death,  his  great  protector, 
the  cardinal  Ercole  Rangone,  in  consequence  of  which  he  left 
the  city  of  Rome  and  retired  to  Mirandula,  where  he  was  most 
kindly  received  by  Giovan-Francesco  Pico,  lord  of  that  place. 
The  treacherous  assassination  of  that  learned  prince,  in  the  year 
1533,  again  deprived  Gyraldi  of  a  liberal  patron,  and  had  nearly 
involved  him  in  destruction.  He  effected,  however,  his  escape 
to  Ferrara,  where,  in  the  friendship  of  Giovanni  Manardi,  and 
Celio  Calcagnini,  and  the  favour  of  the  duchess  Renata,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Louis  XII.,  he  found  at  length  a  refuge  from 
his  misfortunes.  With  his  returning  prosperity  his  disorder, 
however,  acquired  new  strength,  and  he  was  at  length  confined 
entirely  to  his  bed,  where  he  still  continued  his  studies,  and 
composed  several  of  those  learned  works  which  have  transmitted 
his  name  with  credit  to  future  times.  He  died  in  the  year 
1552  ;  having,  during  his  residence  at  Ferrara,  acquired  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  which  he  gave  by  his  will  to  the  duke 
to  be  divided  among  the  poor ;  a  disposition  which  would  have 
been  more  to  his  honour,  had  he  not  left  six  nieces  of  marriage- 
able age  wholly  destitute  of  support.  His  books  ho  bequeathed 
to  his  relatives  Giambattista  Gyraldi  ^^  and  Prospero  Pasetio. 
In  consequence  of  the  frequent  praises  bestowed  by  Gyraldi  on 
the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
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favourable  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  Gyraldi  was  himself 
suspected  of  a  similar  partiality.  His  numerous  writings  on 
history,  criticism,  morals,  and  other  subjects,  were  collected 
and  published  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  at  Leyden,  in  1696. 
These  volumes  contain  also  his  Latin  poems,  which  entitle  him 
to  rank  among  the  most  correct  and  learned  writers  of  his  time. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1521. 

Revival  of  the  Fine  ArU — Research  of  Antiques  encouraged  hy  Iieo  X. — His 
lamhics  on  the  statue  of  Lucretia — Collection  of  Angelo  Colocci — Erection 
and  improvements  of  the  Vatican  palace — Extensive  views  of  Julius  II. — 
Architectural  works  of  Bramante — Most  flourishing  period  of  the  Arts — 
Michel- Agnolo  Buonaroti — Emuktion  hetween  him  and  lionardo  da  Vinci 
— ^Lionardo  da  Vinci  visits  Florence — Cartoons  of  the  Wars  of  Pisa — Com- 
mencement of  the  modem  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome — Michel- Agnolo 

•  undertakes  the  tomh  of  Julius  II. — Erects  the  statue  of  that  pontiff  in  Bologna 
— ^Raffaello  D'Urhino — Michel- Agnolo  commences  his  works  in  the  Capella- 
Sistina — Paintings  of  Rafiaello  in  the  Vatican — Whether  RafB&ello  improved 
his  style  from  the  works  of  Michel- Agnolo^Circumstances  decisive  of  the 
controversy — Picture  of  Heliodorus — Leo  X.  engages  Michel- Agnolo  to  re- 
build the  church  of  8.  Lorenzo  at  Florence — ^Raffiiello  proceeds  in  painting 
the  frescos  of  the  Vatican — ^Works  executed  by  him  for  Agostino  Chigi — 
Roman  school  of  art — Loggie  of  Rafiaello — Polidoro  da  Caiavaggio — The,. 
Cartoons  of  RaffeieUo — ^Hidl  of  Constantine — Transfiguration  of  Rafiaello 
painted  in  competition  with  Michel- Agnolo — Raffaello  employed  by  Leo  X, 
to  delineate  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome^His  report  to  the  pope  on  that 
■  subject — Death  of  Rafiaello^Other  artists  employed  by  Leo  Xw — Luca 
della  Robbia — Andrea  Contucci — Franda  Bigio — Andrea  del  Sarto — Jacopo 
da  Pnntormo — Lionardo  da  Vinci  said  to  have  visited  Rome — Origin  of  the 
art  of  engraving  on  Copper — Stampe  di  Niello— Bacdo  Baldini — Andrea 
Mantegna — Marc- Antonio  Raimondi  and  his  scholars — Invention  of  Etching. 

The  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  paint- 
ing, to  sculpture,  and  to  architecture,  is  almost  coeral  with  their 
revival  in  modem  times.     For  a  long  succession  of  ages  the 
genius  of  the  predominating  religion  had»  indeed,  been  highly 
unfavourable  to  these  pursuits,  and,  uniting  with  the  ferocity  of 
barbarian  ignorance,  had  almost  extirpated  the  last  remains  of  > 
those  arts  which  had  been  carried  by  the  ancients  to  so  great . 
a  degree  of  perfection.*     The  fury  of  the  Iconoclasts  subsided,  - 
as  the  restoration  of  paganism  became  no  longer  an  object  of 
dread,  and  some  of  the  meagre  and  mutilated  remains  of  ancient 
skill,  sanctified  by  new  appellations,  derived  &om  the  objects  of 

•  Vasari,  in  Proem.  73^ 
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ChriBtian  worship,  were  suffered  to  remain  to  attract  the  super- 
stitious devotion,  rather  than  the  enlightened  admiration  of  the 
people.  The  remonstrances  and  example  of  Petrarca  seem 
£r8t  to  hare  roused  the  attention  of  the  Romans  to  the  excel- 
lence of  those  admirable  works,  by  the  remains  of  which  they 
were  stiU  surrounded.  "  Do  you  not  blush,"  said  he,  **  to  make 
an  infamous  traffic  of  that  which  has  escaped  the  hands  of  your 
barbarian  ancestors  ;  and  to  see  that  eren  the  indolent  city  of 
Naples  adorns  herself  with  your  columns,  your  statues,  and  the 
sepulchres  that  cover  the  ashes  of  your  forefathers  ?  *  From  this 
period  some  traces  appear  of  a  rising  taste  for  these  productions, 
whidi,  in  the  course  <^  tho  sacceedmg  eeatarj,  became  a  pas- 
sion that  could  only  be  gratified  by  the  acquisition  of  them.  Of 
the  labours  of  Niccolo  Niccoli»  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  of 
Lorenzo,  the  brother  of  the  venerable  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  some 
account  has  been  given  in  other  works,  t  By  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent iMa  object  was  pursued  with  constant  solicitude  and 
great  success ;  and  the  collection  of  antiques  formed  by  him  in 
the  gardens  of  S.  Marco  at  Floren^,  became  the  school  of 
Hichel-Agnolo. 

This  relish  for  the  remains  of  antiqmty,  whether  they  con- 
ttsted  of  statues,  gems,  vases,  or  other  specimens  of  skill,  had 
been  cultivated  by  Leo  X.  from  his  eadiest  years  under  his 
paternal  roof;  where  the  instructions  of  the  accomplished 
rolitiano  had  enabled  him  to  combine  amusement  with  improve- 
ment, and  to  unite  a  correct  taste  with  the  science  of  an  anti- 
quarian. Before  he  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair,  he  had 
distingttisbed  himsdf  by  the  encouragement  which  he  had  afforded 
to  the  reseaidi  of  antiquities  at  Rome.^  By  his  assiduity  a 
jaeoe  of  scu^ture  was  discovered  in  a  somII  idand  of  the  Tiber, 
i^resentiDg  the  i^p  of  iESscuIapias ;  an  incident  which  is 
referred  to  by  one  of  the  poets  of  the  time,  as  an  augury  of  the 
dectioa  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate,  and  of  the  tranquilUty  and 
gldy  of  his  reign. :(  Li  the  yeur  1508^  under  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  XL,  the  group  ai  the  Laocoon,  one  of  the  most  precious 

•  Tiab.  voL  ▼.  p.  812. 

i*  Shepherd*8  Foggio  BracdoHni,  chap.  vii.  p.  291.  Life  of  Iior.  de  Med. 
du^  iz.  Count  Boni  luw  given  an  aocofont  of  aereral  other  earlj  collecti<mt| 
and  worka  of  art  in  Italy. 

t  Pierii  Yaleriani  Hexam^tri,  p.  63» 
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remains  of  antiqmtj,  was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  baths 
of  Titus,  and  the  fortunate  discoverer  was  rewarded  by  the 
pontiff  with  an  annual  stipend,  arising  from  the  income  of  the 
gate  of  S.  John  Lateran.  On  the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  ponti- 
ficate, he  removed  this  iliestimable  memorial  of  art  to  the  Vati- 
can,  and,  in  exchange  for  the  annuity,  conferred  on  the  person 
who  discovered  it  the  honourable  and  lucrative  oMce  of  an 
apostolic  notary.^  The  encouragement  thus  afforded  to  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  these  inquiries,  gave  new  vigour  to 
their  researches.  The  production  of  a  genuine  specimen  of 
antiquity  secured  to  the  fortunate  possessor  a  competency  for 
life,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  fine  statue  was  almost  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  bishopric.  In  thesepursuits  little  attention  was  paid 
by  the  pontiff  to  economy.  Whatever  appeared  deserving  of 
his  notice  was  purchased  at  any  expense,  and  paid  for  from  the 
revenues  intended  for  the  use  of  the  church.  Many  of  the 
cameos  and  gems  of  great  value,  which  had  been  collected  by 
his  ancestors  and  dispersed  during  the  misfortunes  of  his  family, 
were  fortunately  recovered  by  him,  and  to  these,  important 
additions  were  made  by  his  own  assiduity.  He  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  Pantheon,  now  called  the  church  of  La  Botundaf 
or  S,  Maria  ad  Martyres,  a  fine  porphyry  vase,  which  has  since 
been  removed  by  Clement  XII.  into  the  church  of  the  Lateran. 
The  discovery  of  these  monuments  of  ancient  skill  called  forth 
the  panegyrics  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  age. 
To  the  Latin  verses  of  Sadoleti  on  the  Laocoon  and  the  Curtius 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer.*  Castiglione  has  in  like 
manner  celebrated  the  statue  of  Cleopatra,  now  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Ariadne,  in  a  poem  of  great  elegance,  in  which  he  ha? 
taken  occasion  highly  to  commend  the  taste  and  munificence  of 
Leo  X-t  Even  Leo  himself,  whilst  yet  a  cardinal,  exercised 
his  talents  on  a  similar  subject ;  and  his  Iambics  on  the  disco* 
very  of  a  statue  of  Lucretia  among  the  ruins  of  the  Transtevere, 
exhibit  the  only  specimen  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  hi» 
poetical  compositions,  and  affotd  a  sufficient  proof,  that  if  he  had 
devoted  a  gi-eater  share  of  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  department  of  letters,  he  might  not  wholly  have  despaired 
of  sQccess.:( 

•   Vide  a/tUe,  chap.  xvii.  +  Carm.  quinque  Illustr.  Poet*  p  64. 

X  This  piece  is  given  ill  App^  Ne»  XIII»  * 
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The  particular  favour  with  which  Leo  X.  regarded  antiqua- 
rian studies*  gave  them  a  new  impulse  at  Eome,  where  many 
of  the  cardinals  and  distinguished  prelates  hegan  to  form  col- 
lections which  have  since  heen  highly  celehrated.  Among  these, 
that  of  Angelo  Colocci»  in  the  villa  and  gardens  of  Sallust,  is 
deserving  of  particular  notice.  His  statues,  husts,  sepulchral 
memorials,  cameos,  coins,  and  medals,  were  numerous  and  valu- 
able.* The  walls  of  his  house  were  decorated  with  classical 
monuments  in  marble  ;  and  the  Roman  standard,  and  the  con- 
sular  Fasti  of  Colocci,  have  frequently  been  referred  to,  as  the 
most  authentic  documents  for  ascertaining  circumstances  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  topography  and  history  of  ancient 
Rome.t 

The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  first  erected  by  the  pontiff  Sym- 
machus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  had  been 
enlarged  by  Nicholas  III.  so  as  to  afford  a  commodious  resi- 
dence for  the  chiefs  of  the  Christian  church  ;  but  the  magnifi- 
cent idea  of  increasing  the  splendour  of  the  Eoman  see,  and 
rendering  the  city  of  Rome  the  centre  of  literature  and  of  arts 
no  less  than  of  religion,  was  first  conceived  by  Nicholas  V. 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  a  part  of  this 
design,  he  resolved  to  complete  the  palace  of.  the  Vatican  on 
such  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  such  elegance  of  ornament, 
as  to  render  it  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  fabric 
in  Christendom.  It  was  his  intention  not  only  to  prepare  a 
suitable  residence  for  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  for  the  cardinals 
of  the  church,  by  whom,  as  his  constant  council,  he  ought 
Always  to  be  surrounded,  but  to  provide  appropriate  buildings 
for  transacting  all  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  court,  with  accommo- 
dations for  the  officers  both  of  the  church  and  state  ;  so  as  to 
give  to  the  seat  of  the  supreme  pontiff  the  utmost  possible 
degree  of  convenience  and  of  pomp.  Splendid  apartments  were 
also  to  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  sovereigns  and 
^eat  personages,  who  for  devotional  or  secular  purposes 
might  visit  the  holy  see,  and  an  immense  theatre  was  to  be 
erected  for  the  coronation  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  This  exten- 
sive structure  formed,  however,  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
his  vast  design,  which,  it  seems,  was  to  comprehend  the  whole 
of  the  Vatican  hill,  and  to  inclose  it  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

*  Ubaldini)  Tita  Colotii,  p.  26.  f  Ibid.  p.  31. 
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The  communication  with  the  latter  was  to  be  fonned  by  exten- 
sive corridors,  which  might  be  used  for  shops  and  mercantile 
purposes,  and  which  were  designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  secure  from  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  winds  that 
prove  so  injurious  to  the  inhabitants,  and  from  all  causes  of 
infection  and  disease.  The  buildings  were  intended  to  be 
surrounded  with  gardens,  with  galleries,  fountains,  and  aque- 
ducts ;  and  among  them  were  to  be  erected  chapels,  libraries,, 
and  a  large  and  elegant  structure  for  the  assembly  of  the 
conclave.  **  What  a  glory  would  it  have  been  for  the  Roman 
church,"  exclaims  the  pious  Vasari,  **  to  have  seen  the  supreme 
pontiff,  as  in  a  celebrated  and  sacred  monastery,  surrounded  by 
all  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  living,  as  in  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  a  celestial  and  holy  life  ;  an  example  to  all  Christen- 
dom,  and  an  incitement  to  unbelievers  to  devote  themselves  to. 
the  true  worship  of  God,  and  of  our  blessed  Saviour."* 
Whether  the  completion  of  this  plan  would  have  been  pro-% 
ductive  of  such  happy  consequences,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful^ 
but  the  arts  would  have  been  fostered  and  rewarded  by  such 
an  application  of  the  immense  treasures  then  derived  from 
every  part  of  Christendom,  which  would,  at  least,  have  been 
expended  in  elegant  and  harmless  pursuits,  instead  of  beings 
devoted,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case,  to  the  purposes  of 
luxury,  of  corruption,  and  of  war.  The  artist  employed  by 
Nicholas  V.  in  executing  his  immense  designs,  was  Bernardo 
Rosselini.  His  plans  were  completed  and  approved  of ;  the 
work  was  commenced  ;  and  such  part  of  the  buildings  as  front 
the  cortile  of  the  Belvedere,  with  a  part  of  the  extensive  walls, 
was  erected,  when  the  death  of  this  munificent  pontiff  termi- 
nated his  mighty  projects ;  not,  however,  before  he  had,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  same  eminent  architect,  completed  several 
magnificent  buildings,  as  well  within  the  city  of  Rome  as  in 
other  parts  of  Italy.  As  a  painter,  Pietro  della  Francesca  was 
employed  by  Nicholas  V.  to  decorate,  conjointly  with  other 
artists,  some  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican ;  t  but  their 
labours  were  destroyed  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  to 
make  way  for  much  superior  productions. 

The  buildings  of  the  Vatican  were  increased  by  Pius  II. ji, 
Paul  IL,  and  Sixtus  IV.,  who  erected  the  chapel  knowA  by 

*  Vaaari,  vol.  i.  p.  181*  f  And.  Pulv.  de  ant  Urbis,  lib.  i. 
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his  name,  with  the  lihrary  and  conchiTe ;  and  by  Innocent 
YIIL,  who  completed  sev  ral  extensive  galleries  and  apart- 
ments, and  ornamented  them  with  paintings  and  mosaics. 
A  stately  tower  was  raised  by  Alexander  VI.,  the  apartments 
of  which  were  decorated  with  pictures  by  the  best  artists  of 
the  time  ;  but  the  honour  of  having  carried  forwards  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection  the  splendid  designs  of  Nicholas  V. 
was  reserved  for  Julius  11.  Shall  we,  with  Bembo,  attribute 
it  to  the  good  fortune  of  this  pontiff,  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  three  such  artists  as  Bramante,  Raf^Eiello,  and  Michel- 
Agnolo,  or  may  we  not  with  greater  justice  suppose,  that 
Jidius  communicated  to  them  a  portion  of  the  vigour  and  impe- 
tuosity of  his  own  character  ;  and  acknowledge  that  these 
great  men  were  indebted  to  the  pontiff  for  some  part  of  their 
Imputation,  and  perhaps  of  their  excellence,  by  the  opportuni- 
ties which  his  magnificent  projects  and  vast  designs  afforded 
l&em,  of  exercising  their  talents  on  a  theatre  sufficiently  ample 
to  display  them  to  full  advantage  ? 

The  first  patron  of  Bramante,  after  his  arrival  from  Milan  at 
Borne,  was  the  cardinal  Oliverio  Caraffift,  for  whom  he  designed 
and  completed  the  choir,  in  the  convent  of  the  Frati  dellu  Pctce. 
This  specimen  of  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Alexander  VL,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  executing  the 
pontifical  arms  in  fresco,  over  the  great  doors  of  S.  John 
Lateran,  when  that  church  was  opened  for  the  celebration  of 
fhe  jubilee  in  the  year  1500.  Alexander  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  the  office  of  his  sub-architect ;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Julius  11.  a  fairer  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  displaying 
his  talents.  No  sooner  was  Julius  seated  in  the  chair,  than  he 
determined  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  gardens 
of  the  Belvedere  and  the  pontifical  palace,  by  two  magnificent 
corridors,  the  execution  of  which  he  committed  to  Bramante. 
The  inequality  of  the  surface,  instead  of  proving  an  obstacle 
to  the  artist,  enabled  him  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  his  invention 
to  greater  advantage  ;  and  the  model  which  he  formed  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  equal  in  grandeur,  in  elegance, 
and  in  extent,  to  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  ancients. 
Of  this  immense  design,  the  Loggie,  that  extend  fbur  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  yet  form  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
Vatii^an,  were  a  part ;  and  were  intended  to  correspond  with 


a  similar  range  of  buildings  on  tlie  ofppotute  i»le,  the  fotinda> 
tions  of  which  were  laid,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  pope,  and  that  of  the  artist,  who  did  not  long 
Bnryire  him,  remained  nnfinished,  until  they  were  completed 
by  Pius  IV.***  The  model  formed  by  Bramante  of  these  mag- 
nificent structures,  in  which  the  levels  of  the  different  buildings 
were  connected  by  ffights  of  steps,  designed  with  wonderful 
ingenuity,  and  ornamented  by  ranges  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  columns,  was  considered  as  an  astonishing  perform- 
ance, and  seems  to  hare  resembled  the  bold  inventions  of  a 
more  modem  artist  (Hranesi),  who  being  unable,  in  latter  days, 
to  obtain  an  adequate  employment  for  his  extraordinary  talents, 
found  a  gratification  in  designing  imaginary  buildings,  which 
rise  pile  above  pile  in  towering  sublimity,  and  present  to  the 
eye  masses  of  architecture,  which  the  labour  of  ages  could  not 
accomplish,  and  of  which  the  revenues  of  kingdoms  would  not 
defiray  the  expense. 

Bramante  having  Hius  become  the  professed  architect  and 
favourite  of  Julius  II.,  frequently  aceompanied  the  pontiff  on 
his  military  expeditions,  who,  in  return  f<^  his  attachment  and 
his  services,  conferred  on  him  the  lucrative  office  of  sealer  of 
the  pontifical  briefs.  Under  his  directions,  Bramante  executed, 
in  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  several  considerable  buildings  ;  and 
such  was  the  fervour  of  the  artist  who  laboured,  and  of  the 
pontiff  who  stimulated  him,  that  these  immense  fabrics » to  use 
an  expression  of  Yasari,  seemed  ra^er  to  be  horn  than  to 
be  built. 

The  most  illustrious  period  of  the  arts  is  that  which  com- 
mences with  the  return  of  Michel-Agnolo  from  Eome  to 
Florence,  about  the  year  1500,  and  terminates  with  the  death 
of  Leo  X.  in  1521.  Within  this  period,  almost  all  the  great 
works  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  and  in  architecture,  which 
have  been  the  admiration  of  future  times,  were  produced. 
Under  the  successive  but  uninterrupted  patronage  of  Julius  II. 
and  Leo  X.,  the  talents  of  the  great  artists  then  living  were 
united  in  one  simultaneous  effort ;  and  their  rival  productions 
may  be  considered  as  a  joint  tribute  to  the  munificence  of 
their  patrons,  and  the  glory  of  the  age.  A  short  time  prior  to 
the  expulsion  of  Piero  de*  Me<fici  from  Florence,  in  the  year 
1494,  Michel-Agnolo  had  quitted  his  native  place,  from  an 
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apprehension  of  tbe  disturbances  wliich  he  saw  were  likelj  to 
ensue.  After  a  short  and  unprofitable  visit  to  Venice,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Bologna,,  where  he  gave  some  specimens  of 
his  talents,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  polite  scholar  ;  and 
his  host,  Aldrovandi,  was  delighted  with  his  recitation  of  the 
works  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  and  other  Tuscan 
writers.*  On  the  establishment  of  the  government  under 
Pietro  Soderini,  Michel-Agnolo  returned  to  Florence,  where  he 
executed  for  Lorenzo  di  Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici  a  statue 
in  marble  of  S.  John,  which  has  unfortunately  eluded  the 
researches  of  his  admirers.  About  the  same  time  he  also 
completed,  in  marble,  a  figure  of  Cupid  sleeping,  which,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  same  Lorenzo,  he  is  said  to  have  placed  for 
some  time  in  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  the 
appearance  of  a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture.  It  was  afterwards 
sold  as  a  r^al  monument  of  antiquity  to  the  cardinal  Rafiaello 
Riario,  who,  having  discovered  the  deception,  and  being  insen- 
sible of  its  intrinsic  merit,. retm-ned  it  on  the  hands  of  the 
artist.'^*®  Notwithstanding  this  impeachment  of  the  taste  of  the- 
cardinal,  he  soon  afterwards  invited  Michel-Agnolo  to  Home, 
where  he  remained  about  the  space  of  a  year,  but  without 
being  employed  by  the  cardinal  in  any  undertaking  worthy  of 
his  talents. ^*^  He  did  not,  however,  quit  the  city  without 
giving  splendid  proofs  of  his  genius  ;  among  which,  his  figures, 
in  marble,  of  Cupid,  and  of  Bacchus,"^  executed  for  Jacopo 
Gain,  a  Eoman  gentleman,  and  his  astonishing  production  of 
the  Madonna  and  dead  Christ,  completed  at  the  instance  of 
the  cardinal  of  Rohan,  are  the  most  distinguished. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  return  of  Michel-Agnolo  to 
Florence,  about  the  close  of  the  century,  that  he  may  be  said 
to  have  started  in  the  career  of  his  glory,  to  which  he  was 
incited  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  a  fortunate  concurrence  of 
circumstances.  On  the  ruin  of  Francesco  Sforza,  and  the 
capture  of  Milan  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1500,  the  cele- 
brated Lionardo  da  Vinci  quitted  that  city,  where  he  left  many 
noble  monuments  of  his  genius,  and  repairing  to  Florence, 
arrived  there  about  the  same  time  that  Michel-Agnolo  returned 
from  Rome.^*  The  rising  reputation  of  Michel-Agnolo  was 
contrasted  with  the  veteran  glory  of  Lionardo.     They  each 

*  Vasari,  torn.  iii.  p.  197.     And  sec  note  of  Count  Bossi. 
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felt  tbe  excellences  of  the  other ;  and  they  each  aspired  to 
rival  them.  By  this  collision  the  spark  was  produced  which 
was  shortly  to  illuminate  Italy.  The  first  contest  between 
these  illustrious  artists  was  favourable  to  the  credit  of  Michel- 
Agnolo.  A  large  block  of  marble,  to  which  Simone  da  Fiesole, 
a  Florentine  sculptor,  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  give  the 
resemblance  of  a  human  figure  of  gigantic  size,  had  remained 
neglected  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
irremediably  deformed.  The  magistrates  of  Florence  were 
desirous  that  this  opprobrium  of  the  art  should  be  converted 
to  the  ornament  of  the  city,  for  which  purpose  they  applied 
to  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  time,  and 
among  the  rest  to  Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel-Agnolo. 
Lionardo,  who  had  excelled  in  the  productions  of  the  pencil 
rather  than  of  the  chisel,  hesitated  to  undertake  the  task, 
alleging,  that  the  work  could  not  be  completed  without 
supplying  the  defects  with  additional  pieces  of  marble.*"* 
Michel-Agnolo  alone  engaged  to  form  it  into  a  statue  of  one 
entire  piece  ;  and  under  his  hands  this  shapeless  block  became 
the  wonderful  colossal  figure  of  David,  which  was  afterwards 
placed  by  order  of  the  magistrates  before  the  gates  of  the 
palace  of  justice.  With  such  accuracy  had  he  estimated  the 
dimensions  of  this  celebrated  statue,  that  in  several  parts  of 
the  figure  he  has  left  untouched  the  ruder  labours  of  his  pre- 
decesBor,  upon  which  he  could  not  employ  his  chisel  without 
injuiy  to  its  proportions. 

The  spirit  of  patronage  which  ai  this  time  actuated  the 
Florentine  government,  soon  afforded  these  great  artists 
another  opportunity  of  exerting  their  rival  talents,  in  which 
Lionardo  might  justly  have  flattered  himself  with  a  fairer 
prospect  of  success.  The  magistrates  having  resolved  to 
decorate  the  council-hall  of  Florence  with  a  picturesque  repre- 
sentation of  some  of  the  battles  in  which  the  republic  had  been 
successfully  engaged,  intrusted  to  Lionardo  and  Michel* 
Agnolo,  in  detached  proportions,  the  execution  of  this  exten- 
sive work.  The  subject  proposed  was  the  wars  of  Pisa,  in  the 
result  of  which  the  Florentines  obtained  the  final  dominion  of 
that  place.  The  cartoons,  or  designs  for  this  purpose,  were 
immediately  commenced.  ^The  preparations  made  by  each  of 
the  artists,  and  the  length  of  time  employed,  as  well  in  intense 
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meditation,  as  ia  cautious  exeeatioii>  sufficientlj  demonstrated 
the  importance  whioli  tbey  attached  to  the  result.     From 
vanetj  of  talent,  or  bj  mutual  agreement,  they  each,  however, 
chose  a  different  track,    Xdonardo  undertook  to  rep'esent  a 
combat  of  hors^neu,  which  he  introduced  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  Nicdo  Ficciniso,  a  commander  for  the  duke  of  Milan. 
In  this  piece  he  concentrated  all  the  resuk  of  his  experience, 
and  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.     In  the  varied  forms  and 
contorted  attitudes  of  the  combatants,  he  has  di^lajed  his 
thorough  knowkd^  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  oody.     In 
their  features  he  has  characterised,  in  the  most  expressive 
manner,  the    sedateness  of   steady  courage,   the  vindictive 
malevolence  of  revenge,  the  mingled  impressions  of  hope  and  of 
fear,  the  exultation  of  triumphant  murder,  and  the  despairii^ 
gasp  of  inevitaUe  death.     The  horses  mingle  in  the  combat 
with  a  ferocity  e^ual  to  that  of  their  nd^-s,  and  the  whole  was 
executed  with  such  skill,  that  in  the  essential  points  of  concep- 
tion,  of  composition,   and  of  outHne,  this  production  has, 
perhaps,  seldom  been  equalled,  and  certunly  never  excelled. 
Michel- Agnolo,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  solely  to  the  study 
of  the  human  figure,  disdained  to  lavish  any  portion  of  m» 
powers  on  the  inferior  representations  of  animal  life.     He 
therefore  selected  a  moment  in  wMdi  he  supposed  a  body  of 
Florentine  soldiers,  bathing  in  the  Amo,  to  nave  been  unex- 
pectedly called  into  action  by  the  signal  of  battle.     To  have 
chosen  a  subject  more  favourable  to  the  diaplay  of  his  powers, 
consistently  with  the  task  committed  to  him,  was  perhaps 
impossible.     The  cKothed,  the  half-clothed,  and  the  naked,  are 
mingled  in  one  tumultuous  group.     A  soldier  just  risen  from 
the  water  starts  in  alarm,  and  turning  towards  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  expresses  in  bis  compihcated  action  almost  every 
variety  incident  to  the  human  frame.    Another,  with  the  most 
vehement  impatience,  forces  his  dripping  feet  through  his 
adhesive  clothli^^   A  third  caUs  to  his  companion,  whose  arms 
only  are  fie«i  gra^ppling  with  the  rocky  sides  of  the  river, 
which  from  this  circumstance  ai^pears  to  flow  in  front,  although 
beyond  the  limits  c^  tiie  picture  ;  whilst  a  fourth,  almost  pre- 
pared for  action,  in  heckling  round  him  his  belt,  promises  to 
stoop  the  next  moment  tor  his  sword  and  shield,  which  lie 
ready  at  his  feet.    It  would  be  as  extraTagant  as  ui^ust  to  the 
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talents  of  Michel- Agnolo,  to  csarrj  our  admiration  of  this  pror 
duction  80  far  as  to  suppose*  with  the  sculptor  Cellini,  that  he 
never  afterwards  attuned  to  half  the  degree  of  excellence 
which  he  there  displayed  ;*  hut  it  may  he  asserted  with  confi* 
denoe,  that  the  great  works  which  this  foi-tunate  spirit  of 
emulation  produced*  marked  a  new  era  in  the  art,  uid  that 
upon  the  study  of  these  models  almost  all  the  great  painters, 
who  shortly  afterwards  conferred  such  honour  on  their  country, 
were  principally  Iwmed**'^ 

On  the  elevatioQ  of  Julius  II.  to  the  pontificate,  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  his  amhition  was  to  have  his  memory  imm(»tal- 
ized  by  the  labours  of  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  time.  He 
therefore  invited  Michel- Agnolo  to  Rome,  and  engaged  him  by 
the  most  liberal  offers  to  form  for  him  the  design  of  a  sepulchr^ 
monument.^^  The  great  artist  had  now  found  a  proper  theatre 
for  the  display  of  his  powers.  His  mind  laboured  with  this 
favourite  subject.  For  several  months  he  is  said  to  have 
brooded  over  it  in  silence,  without  even  tracing  an  outline  ;  but 
the  meditations  of  such  a  mind  are  not  destined  to  he  fruitless, 
and  the  result  of  his  deliberations  appeared  in  a  design,  which 
far  exceeded  in  elegance,  in  grandeur,  in  exquisite  ornament, 
and  abundance  of  statues,  every  monument  of  ancieot  work- 
manship or  imperial  splendour.  The  magnanimous  e^rit  of 
Julius  II.  caught  new  fire  from  the  productions  of  this  wonderful 
man,  and  it  was  at  ^s  moment  that  he  formed  the  resohition 
of  rebuildiDg  the  church  of  S.  Peter  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
receiving,  and  of  displaying  to  advantage,  so  happy  an  effort  of 
human  powers.^*^  This  task  he  intrusted  to  his  favourite 
aix^itect,  Bramante  ;  and  of  the  deigns  formed  by  him  for  this 
purpose,  one  was  selected  by  the  pontiff,  which  in  grandeur^ 
variety,  and  extent,  surpassed  all  that  B^me  had  seen  even  in 
the  most  splendid  ikys  of  the  republic  The  ancient  cathedral 
was  demolished  with  an  almost  indecent  rapidity,  insomuch 
that  many  valuable  remains  of  art,  and  representations  and 
monuments  of  eminent  men,  ware  indiscriminately  destroyed, 
in  a  short  time  the  modem  church  of  S.  Pietro  began  to  rise 
from  the  ruins  <^  the  former  pile,  on  a  scale  jet  more  extensive 
t\an  it  has  since  been  found  practicable  to  complete  it.    In  the 

Vita  di  Ben7.  OeUinl,  p.  18.    Farther  o)>serv«tioiit  on  the  cartoons  of 
Pisa  may  be  found  in  Itil.  fid.  voL  xi.  p.  126. 
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execution  of  this  building,  as  well  as  in  the  design,  Bramante 
gave  proofs  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  his  genius  ;  but  thie 
brief  limits  of  human  life  are  not  commensurate  with  such  vast 
projects.  Long  after  the  death  of  both  the  architect  and  the 
pontiff,  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  continued  to  employ  the  abilities 
of  the  first  artists  of  the  time  ;  and  by  the  immense  expenses 
which  it  occasioned  to  the  Roman  see,  became  the  cause,  or  the 
pretext,  of  those  exactions  throughout  Christendom,  which 
immediately  led  the  way  to  that  irreconcileable  dissension 
which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  relate.* 

Having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff  to  the  design 
of  his  monument,  Michel- Agnolo  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
this  immense  work  with  all  the  ardour  which  was  natural  to 
him,  and  with  all  the  expedition  of  which  so  laborious  a  per- 
formance would  admit.  The  colossal  figm'e  of  Moses,  which 
yet  occupies  the  centre  of  this  astonishing  piece  of  art,  was 
soon  completed,^"  and  several  other  statues  destined  to  fill 
their  proper  stations  in  the  monument,  were  either  finished,  or 
in  a  state  of  great  forwardness.  The  slow  progress  of  the  hand 
of  art  was,  however,  ill  calculated  to  correspond  with  the 
impatient  temper  and  rapid  ideas  of  the  pontiff,  who  expected 
by  striking  the  ground  with  his  foot  to  obtain  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes.  As  the  labour  continued,  and  the  expense 
increased,  the  pontiff  became  dissatisfied,  and  at  length  appeared 
indifferent  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  demands  of 
Michel- Agnolo  for  the  charge  of  conveying  the  marble  from  the 
quarries  of  Carrara  to  Rome  were  treated  with  neglect,  and 
when  he  requested  an  interview,  Julius  refused  to  admit  him 
into  his  presence.  The  artist  did  not  long  deliberate  on  the 
course  of  conduct  which  it  became  him  to  adopt.  He  requested 
the  attendants  of  the  pope  to  inform  his  holiness,  that  whenever 
he  chose  to  inquire  for  him,  he  might  seek  him  elsewhere,  and 
immediately  taking  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  hastened  to 
Poggibonzi,  within  the  territories  of  Florence.!  This  decisive 
step  equally  surprised  and  chagrined  the  pontiff.  Five  succes- 
sive couriers  were  despatched  from  Rome  to  pacify  the  artist, 
and  prevail  upon  him  to  return  ;  but  all  that  they  could  obtain 

*  PaUavic.  Concil.  di  Trento,  cliap.  i.  p.  49. 
f  Condivi,  Yita  di  Michel- Ago.  p.  20. 
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from  him  was  only  a  short  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  he 
requested  his  pardon  for  having  so  abmptly  relinquished  his 
labours,  which  he^  assured  him  he  was  only  induced  to  do  by 
being  driven  from  his  presence ;  a  reward  which  his  faithful 
services  had  not  merited.  Returning  to  Florence,  Michel- 
A^olo  employed  himself  during  three  months  in  finishing  his 
design  of  the  cartoons  in  the  great  hall  of  the  city.  THiilst 
he  was  thus  engaged,  the  pope  despatched  to  the  magistracy 
of  the  city  three  successive  briefs,  in  which  he  strenuously 
imdsted  on  their  sending  Michel- Agnolo  again  to  Rome.  The 
violence  and  perseverance  of  the  pontiff,  whose  character  was 
well  known,  alarmed  Michel-Agnolo,  who  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  quitting  Italy  and  retreating  to  Constantinople ; 
but  at  the  entreaties  of  the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini,  he  at  length 
consented  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  pope,  by  returning 
once  more  to  Rome.  The  remonstrances  of  Soderini  to 
Michel *Agnolo  on  this  occasion  are  preserved  by  Condivi. 
''Thou  hast  tried  an  experiment  upon  the  pope,''  said  the 
Gonfaloniere,  "  upon  which  the  king  of  France  would  scarcely 
have  ventured.  He  must  not  therefore  be  Under  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  further  entreaties,  nor  must  we  on  thy  account 
risk  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  Prepare 
therefore  to  return,  and  if  thou  hast  any  apprehensions  for  thy 
safety,  thou  shalt  be  invested  with  the  title  of  our  ambassador, 
which  will  sufficiently  protect  thee  from  his  wrath.'* 
.  The  reconciliation  between  Michel-Agnolo  and  Julius  took 
place  in  the  month  of  November,  1506,*  at  Bologna,  which 
place  had  just  before  surrendered  to  the  pontifical  arms.  In 
consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  cardinal  Soderini,  who 
was  expected  to  have  been  the  moderator  on  this  occasion, 
Michel-Agnolo  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  bishops  who  was 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  cardinal.  The  artist  submis- 
sively waited  for  the  apostolic  benediction  ;  but  the  pope,  with 
an  oblique  glance  and  stem  countenance  exclaimed,  **  Instead 
of  coming  here  to  meet  us,  thou  hast  expected  that  we  should 
come  to  look  for  thee  !  "  Michel-Agnolo^  with  due  humility, 
was  proceeding  to  apologise  for  his  precipitancy,  when  the  good 
bishop,  desirous  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  pope,  began  to 

♦  Vide  ante,  chap.  vii. 
VOL.  n.  T 
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jr^prescnt  to  Im  ho^iiem^  Hm:  «aoh  men  i^  IfieM-AgAdfi^ 
w«re  igncnrant  of  eydrythiag  bat  the  4rt  Hmj  ptdfdetMd,  iitid 
were  therefore  eatitied  te  piirdoil.  The  reply  of  the  pottiM 
was  made  with  Im  ftt^  aeroas  the  ahovldei^s  of  the  bidhop,  4%eL 
juHus  having  thus  veat<^  hit  wrath»  gar e  Mididl'^Agftdd  haili 
be&ediction»  and  reeeired  hira  otite  more  mto  hk  faireof  and 
GonfidBiice.*  Oi|  thil  occoaic^a  that  great  artist  erected,  in 
front  of  the  church  of  B<.  Petronio  at  Bologna*  a  statne  of  i^ 
pontiff  in  bron|e»  Tthieh  he  is  said  to  hare  eze^tited  s<»'  as  ^ 
ejftesA  in  the  most  energetic  manner  those  quaJitles  bjr  whin^ 
he  was  distinguished  $  giving  grandeii»*  and  majesty  to  thift 
person^  and  oouragef  ^mptitudej  abd  fierceness  to  the  cotm*- 
teaan<m»  whilsf  eren  the  draperjr  was  remarkable  for  tile  boM'* 
ness  and  n^tagitiifi^ence  of  its  folds»  When  Jntitts  eatr  ^ 
model,  a^d  obserred  ltd  yigoui*  of  the  attitude  and  the  eaofgy 
iHth  which  the  right  ana  was  exiended,  he  inquired  from  the 
artist  whether  he  mfoant  to  rs^resent  him  as  dispenang  hi* 
Ibenediotion  or  his  curse  i  %^  whioh  Mishel-Agndo  prndenily 
replied,  dmt  1^  meant  to  represent  hiiti  in  the  at^  of  admotnA* 
ing  the  oitisens  of  BolopiA.  In  return^  the  artist  requested  t6 
Icapw  from  his  heliness  whether  he  would  hate  a  book  in  hk 
hand.  "No,**  replied  Julius^  "give me  a  sword.  I  *m  no 
scholar.! 

The  completion  of  this  stAtUe  employed  Miehel^-Agnold  for 
sixteen  months,  at  the  eJqpiration  of  which  time  he  repaired 
once  more  to  Rome.  He  there  met  with  a  yet  tnore  poworful, 
although  mHch  younger  rival  than  he  had  left  at  Florence*  in 
the  celebrated  BaffaeUo  d'Urbino;.  This  distinguished  paints 
Julius  II,  had,  on  thd  recomm^EMllition  of  his  atohitoot 
Bramante,  who  stood  related  to  Raffa^llo^  invited  to  Rorne^  at 
which  city  he*  as  w^U  as  MieheI*Agtiolo»  arrived  in  the  year 
1508.^^^  Baffaello  was  ilow  twenty-five  years  of  age,  havii^ 
been  born  at  Urbino  in  the  year  1483^  His  father  was  a 
painter,  and  although  of  no  great  eminence,  is  8uppofi»ed  to 
have  directed  the  early  studies  <^  his  son  in  their  proper  track. 
He  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Pietro  Perugino, 
whom  he  soon  rivalled,  in  execution,  and  surpassed  in  design. 
After  visiting  Oitta  di  Castello,  where  he  exercised  his  talents 

*  Condivi,  p.  22.        f  The  &ts  «f  dufl  BtMue  ill  before  related,  chap.  Yui. 
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wkh  gwuit  ip]^lciM»  li«  was  cftfied  to  Siemu^  to  assist  tlvd 
edotokted  pAbit«r  PinttEiricchio,  who  wa»  om|doj^  by  iho 
oaifdiiiiil  JpMOieMoo  Piocolotdhii,  afl^rwardB  PiuB  III.,  to  deeo- 
rate  tke  iibrary  of  the  oatbedral  in  that  oity;  Raffa^o  had 
already  skotohed  several  designs  f6r  the  wintk,  and  had  himself 
executed  a  part  of  it»  when  hearing  of  the  oartoons  of  lioaardo 
da  Vinci  and  of  Michel-Agmdo  at  Florence,  he  determined  to 
pay  a  tisit  to  that  place,  where  he  arrived  in  the  yeio*  1^04, 
and  is  ^iiunerated  among  the  young  arfeifitft  who  enlarged  their 
judgment  and  improved  thtur  taste  from  those  cdehrated 
molekk^'  The  death  of  his  parents  compelled  him  to  return 
for  aome  time  to  XJrUno,  for  the  arrangement  of  his  demeetic 
conoenss,  but  he  soon  afterwards  paid  a  second  vktt  to  Flonmoe, 
where  he  may  be  said  to  have  completed  his  professionsi  edu- 
eaiimi,  and  from  the  labours  of  Maaaecio  in  ^e  chapel  of  the 
Braneacci,  and  the  works  of  Mich^>«Agn<^o  and  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  to  have  derived  those  constitUMit  elements  of  his  design, 
which,  combined  by  the  predominating  power  of  his  own  genius, 
formed  that  attractive  manner  which  unites  the  sublime  and 
the  graceful,  in  a  greater  degree  tilian  is  to  be  found  in  the 
eductions  of  any  other  master.* 

Soon  after  tiie  return  of  Michel'^Agnolo  from  Bologna  to 
Borne,  the  pc^e,  who  was  wt»ll  aware  i^  the  vitiety  and  extent 
of  his  taints,  formed  the  resolution  of  dec<»a&g  the  diapei 
erected  by  his  unt^e  Sktus  IV.  with  a  series  Of  patntiugs  on 
sacred  subjects,  in  a  style  of  grandeur  superior  to  an/ that  had 
before  been  produced.  The  executicn  of  this  immense  work 
he  committed  to  M£chel«Agnolo,  who,  w«  are  toM,  fdt  great 
reluctance  in  undertaking  it,  being  desirous  to  proceed  with 
the  tomb  of  the  pontiff ;  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the 
pope,  rather  to  intrust  it  to  Kaffadlo,  who  was  much  more 
conversant  than  himself  with  the  process  of  painting  in  fresco* 
It  has  also  been  said,  that  the  pope  was  pnnnpted  to  engage 
Michel^ Agnolo  in  this  employ  by  me  envy  or  malignity  of  l£e 
enemies  of  that  artist,  and  particulaiiy  of  Bramante,  who, 
b^ng  well  aware  of  the  superiority  of  Michel* Agnolo  as  a 
sculptor,  concaved  that  as  a  painter  he  would  be  found  inferior 
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to  lUffaello  ;  but  imputations  of  this  kind  are  generally  the 
reault  of  little  minds^  that  attribute  to  more  elevated  characters 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  themselves  actuated,  and  the 
instances  of  mutual  admiration  and  good- will,  which  appear  in 
the  conduct  of  RafTaello  and  Michel-Agnolo  towards  each 
other,  are,  at  least,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  both 
equally  superior  to  an  illiberal  jealousy.  The  pontiff,  who 
had  destined  the  talents  of  Baffaello  to  another  purpose,  would, 
however,  admit  of  no  apology.  The  paintings  wim  which  the 
chapel  had  been  decorated  by  the  elder  masters  were  imme- 
diately destroyed,  and  the  designs  for  the  ceiling  by  Michel* 
Agnolo  were  commenced.  Conscious,  however,  of  his  inex- 
perience in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art,  he  invited  from 
Florence  several  painters  to  his  assistance,  among  whom  were 
Granacci,  Giuliano  Biigiardini,  Jacopo  di  Sandro,  the  elder 
Indaco,  Agnolo  di  Donnino,  and  Aristotile  di  San  Gallo,  who 
for  some  time  painted  under  his  directions  ;  but  the  efforts  of 
these  secondary  artists  were  so  inadequate  to  his  own  con- 
ceptions, that  he  one  morning  wholly  destroyed  their  labours, 
and  shutting  the  doors  of  the  chapel  against  them,  refused 
to  admit  them  to  a  sight  of  him.  From  that  moment  he 
preceded  in  his  work  without  any  assistance,  having  eten 
prepared  his  colours  with  his  own  hands.  The  difficulties 
which  he  experienced  are  particularly  noticed  by  his  biographer 
Yasari ;  but  they  were  conquered  by  the  diligence  and  per- 
severance of  the  artist,  who  on  this  occasion  availed  himself 
of  the  experience  and  advice  of  Giuliano  da  S.  Gallo.  :  When 
Michel-Agnolo  had  completed  one  half  of  the  work,  the  pontiff 
insisted  on  its  being  publicly  shown.  The  chapel  was  accord- 
ingly opened,  the  scaffolding  removed,  and  in  the  year  1511» 
the  populace  were  gratified  with  the  first  specimen  of  these 
celebrated  productions.  The  applauses  bestowed  on  them 
induced  the  pontiff  to  urge  Michel-Agnolo  to  proceed  in  the 
work,  regardless  of  the  advice  of  Bramante,  who,  as  we  are 
told,  was.  now  desirous  that  the  termination  of  it  should  be 
intrusted  to  Raffaello,  As  it  approached  towards  a  close,  the 
eagerness ,  and  importunity  of  the  pontiff  increased.  Having 
impatiently  inquired  from  the  artist  when  he  meant  to  finish 
it,  and  Michel-Agnolo  having  replied,  **  When  I  am  able  ;  " 
"When  I  am  able  !  "  retorted  Julius,  in  great  wrath,  "thou 
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hast  a  mind  then  that  I  should  have  thee  thrown  from  the 
scaffold  I  *'*  After  this  threat,  the  completion  of  the  work 
was  not  long  delayed,  and  on  the  day  of  All-Saints,  in  the 
•  year  1512,  the  paintings  were  exposed  to  puhlic  view ;  without, 
however,  having  received  from  the  artist  the  final  touches  of 
hift  pencil.  The  whole  time  employed  hy  Michel-Agnolo  in 
this  labour  was  twenty  months,  and  he  received  for  it,  in 
different  payments,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  crowns. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  attending  the  execution  of  the 
great  works  in  fresco  of  Michel-Agnolo,  which  yet  remain  in 
the  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.,  although  darkened  by  time,  and 
obscured  by  the  perpetual  use  of  wax  tapers  in  the  services  of 
the  Roman  church.  The  different  compartments  of  the  ceiling 
wffl<e  occupied  by  various  subjects  of  sacred  history  ;  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  chapel,  sit  in  solemn  grandeur  those  sublime 
and  terrific  figures  of  the  sibyls  and  prophets,  that  unfold  ideas 
of  form  and  of  character  beyond  the  limits  of  common  nature, 
and  commensurate  with  the  divine  functions  in  whidh  they 
appear  to  be  engaged.^^'  Over  the  altar-piece  is  the  great 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment — the  master-piece  of' Michel- 
Agnolo,  and  the  admiration  and  reproach  of  future  artists  ; 
but  this  immense  offspring  of  labour  and  of  genius,  although 
requisite  to  complete  the  grand  cycle  of  divine  dispensation 
which  the  artist  had  formed  in  his  own  mind,  was  not  com- 
menced until  the  pontificate  of  Paul  111.,  nearly  thirty  years 
after  he  had  terminated  the  earlier  part  of  his  work. 

Whilst  Michel-Agnolo  was  thus  employed  by  Julius  11.  in 
the  Sistine  chapel,  Raffaello  was  engaged  in  decorating  the 
chambers  of  the  Vatican  with  those  admired  productions, 
which  first,  displayed  the  extent  of  his  genius,  and  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  his  invention.  He  commenced  his  labours  in  the 
Camera  delta  Se^natura,  with  the  celebrated  pictture,  usually, 
but  erroneously,  called  the  dispute  on  the  sacraments  ;  a  work 
so  daring  in  its  design,  and  so  complex  in  its  composition,  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  various  conjectures  respecting  the  intention 
of  the  artist.  The  scene  comprehends  both  eartb  and  heaven. 
The  veil  of  the  empyreum  is  withdrawn.  The  eternal  Father 
is  visible.  His  radiance  Uluminates  the  heavens.  The  chera- 
bim  and  seraphim  surround  him  at  awful  distance.     With  the 
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one  hand  lie  sustains  ihe  earth  ;  with  the  other  he  1>Ie09e&  it. 
Below  him,  but  in  another  atmosphere,  sits  the  Son  ;  who  with 
outstretched  hands,  and  a  look  of  extreme  compassion,  devotes 
himself  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  On  one  side  of  Christ 
sits  ihe  Vir^  Mother,  who  adores  him  ;  on  the  other  S.  Johi^ 
t^e  Baptist,  who  indicates  him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  great  assembly  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  evangelists,  and 
nuirtyrs,  all  of  whom  are  strongly  characterised,  are  seated  in 
the  beatific  regions,  and  enjoy  the  divine  glory.  Among  these 
appears  our  first  parent  Adam,  now  purified  from  the  effect  of 
his  transgression.  Such  is  the  celestial  part  of  this  composition. 
On  earth,  the  altar  appears  in  the  midst  supporting  the  Host. 
On  each  side  are  arranged  various  ponti&,  prelates,  and 
doctors  of  the  church,  whose  writings  have  illustrated  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Their  attention  is  not  directed  to  the 
awful  scene  above,  the  view  of  which  is  intercepted  by  thick 
clouds,  but  is  concentrated  in  the  contemplation  of  the  holy 
wafer,  'as  the  visible  and  substantial  essence  of  Deity.  The 
extremities  of  the  picture  to  the  right  and  left  are  filled  by 
groups  of  pious  and  attentive  tspectators,  among  whom  the 
painter  has  introduced  the  portrait  of  his  relation  and  patron 
Bramante. 

The  high  commendations  bestowed  on  this  picture,  as  well 
at  the  time  it  was  produced,  as  by  every  one  who  has  since 
had  occasion  to  mention  it,  are  not  beyond  its  merits  ;^^  yet  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  artist,  some  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
state  of  the  art  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  formality  of  the  design,  by  which  the  two  sides 
of  the  picture  emerge  from  the  centre,  and  correspond,  perhaps 
too  mechanically,  to  each  other ;  the  barbarous  custom  of 
gilding  some  parts  of  the  work,  in  order  to  produce  a  richer 
effect ;  and  lastly,  the  extraordinary  solecism  of  introducing  an 
extraneous  light,  which  extends  through  the  whole  composition, 
and  affects,  in  the  midst  of  their  concentrated  glory,  the  divine 
characters  there  represented,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
piece  ;  an  error  of  which  artists  of  much  inferior  character  weri^ 
soon  aware,  and  which  Federico  Zuccaro,  in  his  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  a^ 
Rome,  was  careful  to  avoid.** 

This  repres^tafcion  of  Thwlwor  waa  loUawed  by  that  of 
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flnioBafhjt  exemplified  in  the  Gjmn^smm^  or  school  of  Ath?n»,. 
ifHere,  in  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  the  ancient  philosopher? 
are  introduced  as  instmcting  their  pupils  In  the  yarious  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge.  Pythagorav,  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  are  characteristicallj  distinguished.  Empedocles, 
Epicharmus,  Archytas,  Diogenes,  and  Archimedes,  pursue 
their  yarious  ayocati(His.  The  presiding  deities  are  Apollo  and 
AGnerya,  exhihited  in  their  statues.  A  nohle  youth,  in  a  white 
mantle,  ornamented  with  gold,  is  said  to  represent  l^rancesco 
Maria  della  Royere,  great  nephew  of  the  pontic*.  Another 
yonth,  attentiye  to  the  demonstrations  of  Archimedes,  is  sup- 
posed hy  y  asari  to  be  the  portrait  of  Federigo,  marquis  of  Mantua, 
who  was  then  at  Rome ;  and  in  the  person  of  Archimedes,  the 
iu*tist  has  again  taken  an  opportunity  of  perpetuating  the  like- 
ness of  Bramant^.  The  subject  of  the  picture,  iutended  as  a 
representation  of  Poetry,  is  the  assembly  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Parnassus.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  anipient  and  modem  times  are  there 
introduced.  The  father  of  epic  poetry,  in  an  attitude  of  great 
dignity,  recites  his  compositions.  TirgU  points  out  to  Dante 
the  track  he  is  to  pursue.  Of  liying  authors,  only  Sanazzaro 
and  Tebaldeo  are  i^dnutted  into  these  regions  of  poetic  immor- 
tality. The  artist  has,  howeyer,  claimed  a  place  for  himself 
in  this  august  assembly.  He  appears  n^ar  to  Virgil,  crjjwned 
with  laurel,  **  and  is  deservedly  admitted,"  says  his  warm 
admirer  Beflori,  **  into  that  Parnassus,  where  he  drank  from 
Ms  infancy  the  waters  of  Hippocrene,  and  was  nursed  by  the 
Muses  and  the  Graces."*  The  representation  of  Jurisprudence 
includes  two  distinct  actions,  at  two  distant  periods  of  time, 
which  are  rendered,  howeyer,  less  objectionable  by  their  being 
separated  by  the  position  of  the  window.  On  one  side  sits 
Gregory  IX.,  who  deliyers  the  decretals  to  $.n  adyocate  of  the 
Consistory  ;  but  under  the  character  of  that  pontiff,  the  painter 
has  introduced  the  portrait  of  Julius  II.  In  l^e  cardinals,  who 
surround  the  pope,  he  has  also  represented  those  of  his  own 
times,  and  pamcul%rly  the  cardinal  Grioyanni  de'  Medici,  after- 
wards Leo  X^,  Antonio  cardinal  del  Monte,  and  the  cardinal 
Aless^ndro.  Farnese,  afberwi^rds  Paul  III.  On  the  left  side  o| 
0ie  window  appears  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  intrusts  the 
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Pandects  to  Trebonian.  By  these  incidents  the  painter  eyi* 
dently  intended  to  exhibit  the  establishment  and  completion  of 
ciyil  and  of  canon  law.  Above  the  window^  the  virtues  of 
Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude,  the  indispensable  attend-^ 
antB  on  Justice,  are  displayed  in  their  proper  symbols.  The 
labours  of  Raffaello  in  this  chamber  form  a  complete  series. 
His  object  was  to  exemplify,  in  a  picturesque  manner,  the  four 
principal  sciences,  the  guides  and  instructors  of  human  life. 
The  key  to  this,  if  any  were  wanting,  is  found  in  the  single 
figures  painted  in  circles  in  the  ceiling,  above  each  picture,  and 
decisivdy  marking  the  intention  of  the  artist.  Above  the 
reiMresentation  of  the  Trinity  is  the  emblematical  figure  of 
Theology  ;  above  the  school  of  Athens,  that  of  Philosophy  ; 
above  the  Parnassus,  Poetry ;  and  above  the  Jurisprudence, 
that  of  Justice  ;  four  figures,  in  which,  the  peculiar  grace  and 
manner  of  the  artist  are  not  less  displayed  than  in  the  more 
laborious  compositions  beneath.  The  basement  and  inte^sticea 
of  the  room  are  richly  ornamented  with  paintings  in  cMaro- 
scuro,  executed  after  the  designs  of  Rafiaello,  by  Fra.  Giovanni 
of  Verona ;  among  which  are  several  emblematical  and  histo- 
rical works,  illustrating  the  same  subjects.  Under  the  arch  of 
the  window  of  this  chamber,  which  looks  towards  the  gardena 
of  the  Belvedere,  is  yet  inscribed,  Julius  II,  Ligub.  Pont.  Maz» 
Ann.  Chr.  mdxi.  pontificat.  sui.  vn.*^ 

This  precise  period,  when  Raffaello  had  finished  the  first 
series  of  his  labours  in  the  Vatican,  and  Michel-Angelo  ex- 
posed to  public  view  a  part  of  his  paintings  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  recalls  to  consideration  a  question  which  has  been  dis* 
cussed  with  great  warmth,  and  at  great  extent,  by  the  writers 
on  this  subject  ;^^  Whether  Baffaelh  acquired  a  grectter  style 
from  observing  the  works  of  .Michel- Agnolo?  This  contest 
originated  with  Vasari,  who  infonns  us  in  his  life  of  Raffaello^ 
that  when  Michel- Agnolo  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  on  account  of  his  dissensions  with  Julius  11.  in  the 
Sistine  chapel,  Bramante,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  chapel^ 
secretly  introduced  his  relation  Raffaello,  and  allowed  him  tht 
inspection  of  the  work;  in  consequence  of  which  he  not  only 
painted  anew  the  figure  of  Isaiidi,  which  he  had  then  just 
finished,  above  the  statue  of  S.  Anna,  by  Sansovino,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Agostino,  but  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved 
his  manner  by  giving  it  greater  majesty;  insoniuch  that  Michel- 
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Agnolo  on  his  return  was  aware,  from  the  style  of  Raffaello,  of 
the  transactions  which  had  occurred  during  his  absence.*  On 
ihis  story,  it  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  little  re* 
liance  can  be  placed :  Condiyi,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  life  of  Michel-Agnolo  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
that  great  artist,  alludes  to  no  such  circiunstance ;  to  which  it 
maybe  added,  that  the  quarrel  between  Julius  II.  and  Michel* 
Agnolo  occurred  whilst  the  latter  was  employed  in  preparing 
the  tomb  of  the  pontiff,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
works  in  the  Sistine  chapel;  and  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  quitted  Rome  in  disgust  after  such  work  was  begun» 
although  Vasari,  in  his  life  of  Raffaello,  promises  to  relate  such 
an  incident  when  he  treats  on  the  life  of  Michel-Agnolo.  So 
far,  however,  is  he  from  perfonning  his  promise,  that  when  he 
arrires  at  this  period  in  the  life  of  ]4ichel-Agnolo,  he  not  only 
forgpts  or  declines  to  relate  this  incident,  but  expressly  assigns 
the  first  sight  which  Raffaello  had  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  to  the 
period  when  Michel-Agnolo  publicly  exposed  a  part  of  his 
work;  from  the  consideration  of  which,  as  he  then  tells  us» 
Ra&ello  instantly  changed  his  manner,  and  adopted  the  great 
style  which  he  displayed  in  his  future  productions,  t  We  may 
therefore  reject  the  story  of  the  private  visit  of  Raffaello  to  the 
Sistiie  chapel,  on  the  authority  of  Vasari  himself.*^  But  the 
ques^on  will  equally  recur;  Whether  Baffaello  invigorated  and 
enlarged  his  style  from  the  toorks  of  Michel-Agnolo  ? 

Wthout  engaging  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  opinions 
of  the  many  different  writers  who  have  embraced  opposite  sides 
of  thB  question,  so  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  the  fine 
arts,^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  two  circumstances 
which  seem  to  be  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  controversy.  I.  By 
a  refeij^nce  to  the  works  of  Raffaello,  even  as  they  may  be 
seen  ttrough  the  medium  of  the  elder  engravings  by  contem- 
porary irtists,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  a  gradual  alteration 
and  ini>rovement  of  his  style,  from  the  meagre  forms  of 
Perugiib,  to  the  fiill  but  modest  outline  of  his  riper  produc- 
tions, that  this  was  the  result  of  patient  study  and  judicious 
selection  is  evident  from  the  visible  gradations  by  which  it  was 
formed;  ^nd  what  master  of  this  period  was  so  deserving  of 
being  stiilied  by  Raffaello  as  Michel-Agnolo  ?     It  was  to  this  ' 

*  Yatfft,  vol.  iL  p.  104.  f  Vnari,  iroL  iii.  p.  222. 
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droomftiance  thail  Midiel^AgiiQlo  Umm^lf  iHtf^mred,  wHlit  «|ui|| 
troth  and  ddieaoj^  wheu  be  md,  thftt  B«ffiMtl«  did  «Q^  di^ve, 
Ud  ezccHeiiee  so  mvwh  from  aata*^,  fM»  fepm  pm^vcriiig  f|ud^; 
an  «xpreasion  whkh  baa  been  eooaider^d  m  uiyfi^t  to  the  j^Qr. 
tenidoiiB  of  the  Romim  artist,  but  wbkb,  OH  tbe  ^ooitiraiy, 
confers  on  bim  tbe  bi^eat  praise^*  IL  Tbe  e:qMresakili 
attributed  by  CoadiTi  to  Ralbello,  witbbut  eontriidietion  bj 
otiber  writers,  tbat  be  tbanked  God  ^at  be  b^d  been  b<mi  lA 
tbe  time  of  Miehel^AgniAo,  is  a  sufficient  indication  tba^  be  bad 
availed  bigiself  of  tbe  labour^  of  his  great  eootemporaryi  mi 
refers  to  the  opp<Mrtttnitie9  idiieb  bad  been  afi!m)ed  bim  of 
improring  bis  s^le  by  tbe  study  ef  tbem^  as  veil  in  bi«^ 
youth  at  FliH'ence,  as  in  bis  ripfff  years  at  Rome.  Tbe  atudy 
of  Raffadlo  ^4ui  not,  baireyer,  inutation,  but  sele^^tion.  Tbe 
iforks  of  Miobel-Agnolo  /r^are  to  bim  A  rieb  niagazine ;  but 
he  rejected  as  well  as  approved,  Tbe  «)uscular  fonn^,  daring 
outline,  and  enei^edc  attitudes  of  the  Florentine  artist,  vere 
bormonixed  and  softened  in  the  ^hgMf^  end  graoeful  produC" 
tiens  of  the  pencil  of  Raffa^.  It  i»  thus  tbat  Homer  waa 
imitated  by  Virgil  t  and  it  is  thua  tbat  geniua  always  Attiaote 
ttfid  assimilates  wi^  itself  whatever  14  e^u^eUent^  eiiber  in  tbe 
works  of  nature  or  tbe  jnoduetiona  ef  vti*^* 

Tbe  labours  of  RaftMllo,  in  the  Crnnem  della  S($gn($W<h 
had  obtained  tbe  Mi  apprc^tion  of  the  pontiff,  4nd  a  a«aond 
apartment,  eontignooi  to  tbe  former,  wes  destined  to  r^eeiva 
ito  iaisfitimable  onuunonts  from  bis  band.  The  subjeei  first 
ebosen  by  Baflbbello  was  ihe  story  ef  Helioderus,  the  prefect  ef 
king  Seleucns,  who^  whilst  he  was  emplG^ed  m  plunlering 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of  the  treasures  intended  !»*  the 
ii^pert  of  the  iridows  and  (^aiU,  was  aseeiled  by  a  for* 
BMdehle  warrior  and  two  eelestial  youths,  whem  Ae  primers  .of 
Onias  the  hig^  prie9t  bad  oalled  to  bia  aid.  The  penel  is  no 
less  the  instrument  of  flattery  than  the  pen,  and  in  ths  pieeo 
the  artist  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  the  eonduet  <f  Juiioji 
11.,  who  bad  driven  the  tyrants  and  ueiirpers  of  the  pttrimeoj 
of  S.  Peter  from  their  possessions,  and  united  tbem  wth  tbeee 
el  the  ohureh«t  This  idea  i»  eon&rmed  by  tbe  introfbotion  of 
the  pontiff,  as  bemg  witness  of  tbia  miraculMMt  int«rporitinni 
He  is  carried  in  bk  chair  of  state»  end  is  ^mromded  by 

♦  CondivH  ^i  «i  MkM-A«n.  p.  56.      +  Wioii,  0e«»tt.  9. 17,  71. 
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numerous  attendants,  in  some  of  whom  ^  painter  has  repre- 
sented the  portraits  of  his  friends.  Among  these  are  ihe 
celebrated  engraver  Marc- Antonio  Raimondi,  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Ra£Paello,  and  Giampietro  de*  Foliari,  secretary  of  the 
petitions  to  the  Roman  see.  Orer  the  window  wYAck  occupies 
part  of  another  side  of  the  apartment,  the  painter  has  repre- 
sented the  miracle  at  BoHsena;  in  which,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
Incredulous  priest  who  officiated  at  the  celebration  of  mass,  the 
holy  wafer  miraculously  dropped  blood.  In  this  piece  also  the 
pontiff  is  introduced,  kneeling  in  prayer,  and  intent  on  the 
celebration  of  the  mass.  He  is  attended  by  two  cardinals  and 
two  prelates  of  the  court,  probably  friends  of  the  artist,  although 
the  resemblances  are  now  no  longer  known.  In  these  works 
Raffaello  demonstrated,  that,  with  a  grander  character  of 
design,  he  had  also  acquired  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  light  and  i^adow,  and  a  more  perfect  harmony  of  colour; 
insomuch,  that  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  united  and  exempli- 
fied in  himself,  at  this  period,  all  the  great  requisites  of  the  artk 
Such  was  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  these 
pursuits,  and  such  the  state  of  them  in  the  city  of  Rome,  wheH 
Leo  X.  was  called  to  the  pont^eal  throne.  One  of  the  earliest 
objects  of  the  attention  of  l^e  new  pontiff  was  the  rebuilding, 
in  a  most  ^lendid  manner,  thie  church  of  S.  Loren2o  at 
Florence,  for  which  purpose  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
great  architectural  talents  of  Michel-Agn<^o,  who  was  then 
employed  under  the  cardinals  Lerenso  Pucci  and  Leonardi 
Gross!  in  finishing  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  A  model  was 
accordingly  prepared,  and  Michel-Agn(do  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Florence  and  take  the  sole  direction  of  the  work. 
He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  xelinquish  an  undertaking, 
which  he  peihaps  considered  as  more  worthy  of  his  talents, 
and  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  to  the  pontiff,  by  alleging 
that  he  stood  engaged  to  the  two  cardinals  to  complete  the 
tomb.  Leo,  however,  informed  him  that  he  should  take  H 
upon  himself  to  satisfy  them  in  this  respect,  and  Mi(^l-Agnolo« 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  was  obHged  to  repair  to  Florence. 
Genius  resembles  a  proud  steed,  that  whilst  he  obeys  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  kind  hand  of  a  master,  revolts  at  the 
first  indication  of  compulsion  and  of  restraint.  Every  incident 
became  a  cause  of  contention  between  the  artist  and  his  patron. 
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Michel-Agnolo  preferred  the  marble  of  Carrara ;  the  pope 
directed  him  to  open  the  quarries  of  Pietro  Santa,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Florence,  the  material  of  which  was  of  a  hard  and 
intractable  kind.*  The  artist  had  called  on  the  envoy  of  the 
pope  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  finding  him  engaged,  had  not 
only  refused  to  wait  for  it,  hut  when  it  was  sent  after  him  to 
Carrara,  had  rejected  it  with  contempt,  t  Under  these  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  the  proposed  building  made  but  little 
progress.  The  ardour  of  the  pontiff  was  chilled  by  the  cold 
reluctance  of  the  artist.  During  the  life  of  Leo  the  work  did 
not  proceed  beyond  the  hasement,  and  a  single  column  of 
marble  brought  from  Carrara,  served  only  as  a  memorial  of  the 
unfortunate  disagreement  which  had  prevented  the  erection  of 
this  splendid  fabric.  In  fact,  the  talents  of  Michel-Agnolo  owe 
little  to  the  patronage  of  Leo  X.,  the  interval  of  whose  pontifi- 
cate fonns  the  most  inactive  part  of  the  life  of  that  great 
artist.  X  A  few  models  and  designs  for  ornaments  of  internal 
architecture,  are  the  principal  works  which  the  vigilance  of  his 
historians  has  been  able  to  discover  during  that  period  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff  that  Michel-Agnolo 
returned  to  his  fil^ourite  task,  the  completion  of  the  tomb  of 
Julius  IL,  and  commenced,  under  the  directions  of  Clement  VII., 
those  splendid  moniunents  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Medici  family^ 
which  have  conferred  greater  honour  on  himself  than  on  those 
for  whom  they  were  erected.''* 

The  individual  who,  as  an  artist,  forms  the  chief  glory  of  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is ,  the  accomplished  Raffaello ;  who, 
uniting  to  an  elevated  genius  and  a  great  variety  of  talents, 
the  most  engaging  modesty  and  complacency  of  manner, 
attracted  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  munificence  of 
the  pontiff.  Under  such  patronage,  the  works  already  com- 
menced in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  proceeded  with 
increased  ardour.  The  first  subject  in  which  Raffaello  en- 
gaged after  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  was  the  representation  of 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns;  opposed  and  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
admonitions  of  the  sainted  pontiff  Leo  III.,  which  occupies  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  apartment  in  which  Raffaello  had  before 

*  Gondivi,  pp.  30,  31.  f  Yanri,  voL  iii.  p.  233. 

X  See  the  additional  notes  of  Count  Bossi,  vol.  x.  p.  140,  et  teq. 
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represented  the  Heliodorus  and  the  miracle  at  Bolsena.  The 
conception  of  this  picture  a£fbrds  a  decisive  proof  that  Raffaello 
combined  the  fancy  of  the  poet  with  the  skill  of  the  painter. 
He  saw,  that  to  haye  exhibited  a  fierce  and  exasperated  warrior 
retiring  with  his  army  at  the  pacific  admonition  of  a  priest, 
could  only  have  produced  an  insipid  and  uninteresting  effect. 
But  how  greatly  is  this  incident  dignified,  how  much  is  its 
importance  increased  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  the  chief  protecting  saints  of  the  Roman 
church,  who,  descending  through  the  air  in  menacing  attitudes, 
although  visible  only  to  the  monarch,  inspire  him  with  that 
terror  which  the  astonished  spectators  attribute  to  the  eloquence 
and  courage  of  the  pontiff  !*  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
this  incident  detracts  from  the  merits  of  S.  Leo,  whose  cha- 
racter and  conduct  derive  from  such  auxiliaries  higher  honours 
than  the  display  of  any  mortal  talents  could  bestow.  That 
which  appears  jto  the  faithful  believer  as  a  miracle,  is,  however, 
in  the  eye  of  the  discriminating  critic,  only  an  elegant  and 
expressive  allegory,  by  which  the  artist  insinuates,  that  on  this 
important  occasion  the  pontiff  was  actuated  by  the  genuine 
spirit  of  religion  and  a  true  regard  for  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the  Christian  church.  In  such  instances  the  Bister  arts 
assimilate  with  each  other,  and  the  pictura  loquens  and  the 
mtOa  poesis  are  synonymous  terms. 

All  the  powers  of  mind  and  of  mechanism  displayed  by 
Raffaello  in  this  picture,  are,  however,  only  the  subordinate 
instruments  of  one  great  purpose  ;  that  of  flattering  the  reign- 
ing pontiff.  Even  S.  Leo  himself,  and  his  dignifled  attendants, 
become  only  supposititious  personages,  intended  to  immor- 
talise Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  his  court, 
whose  portraits  are  actually  substituted  for  those  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  Roman  see. 
Here  a  new  allegory  commences,  which  has  hitherto  whoUy 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  numerous  commentators  on  these 
celebrated  productions.  To  have  represented  Leo  X.  as  living 
In  the  time  of  Leo  III.  wouM  have  been  an  anachronism.  To 
have  exhibited  him  as  miraculously  expelling  Attila  from  Italy, 

*  The  Attila  has  been  engraved,  not  only  from  the  picture  but  from  the 
original  design  of  Itaffaello,  Yasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
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would  haye  been  a  falsehood.  But  Attila  himself  is  onlj  the 
tfpe  of  the  Freaoh  monarch  Louis  XIL,  whom  Leo  had,  within 
the  :fir8t  months  of  his  pontificate,  divested  of  the  state  of  Milan 
and  expelled  from  the  limits  of  Italy.^  Here  the  allegory  is 
complete ;  and  here  we  discover  the  reason  why,  amidst  the 
real  or  fictitious  transactions  of  past  ages,  this  particular 
incident  should  have  been  selected  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist, 
Und  why  he  has  chosen  to  treat  it  in  tae  manner  already 
described. 

.  The  lib^ation  of  S.  Peter  from  prison  by  the  interposition  of 
an  angel,  was  the  next  subject  which  RaffaeUo  undertook. 
This  picture  is  oppofiite  to  that  of  the  mass  of  Bolsena,  and  over 
the  window  of  the  apartment  which  looks  towards  the  Belvedere. 
Flights  of  marble  steps  seem  to  ascend  on  each  side  the  wii^ 
dow  to  the  prison,  which  is  illuminated  by  the  splendour  of  its 
heavenly  visitant,  who  with  (Mie  hand  gently  awakes  the 
sleeping  saint,  and  with  the  other  points  towa^ls  the  door 
already  open  for  his  escape.  In  this  piece  the  artist  alludes 
to  the  capture  of  Leo  X.  at  the  battle  of  Bavenna,  and  his 
subsequent  liberation.*  In  four  compartmouts  of  the  ceiling, 
formed  by  arabesque  ornaments  in  c&t«rt)^ctcro,  executed 
before  Raifaello  commenced  his  labours,  and  which  he  left 
untouched,  he  has  introduced  four  subjects  of  scripture  history. 
Over  the  picture  of  Heliodorus  is  the  representation  of  tue 
Etefnal  Father,  who  promises  to  Moses  the  liberation  ci  the 
ehildren  of  Israel.  .  Over  that  of  Attila  is  Noah  returning 
thanks  to  God  after  the  deluge.  Over  the  mass  of  Bolsena  is 
the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;  and  over  the  liberation  of  S.  Peter* 
the  dream  of  Jacob,  with  the  angels  ascending  and  descending. 
Above  th^  window  of  this  apartment,  which  looks  towards  the 
Belvedere,  ^et  remain  the  arms  of  Leo  X.  with  the  inscription^ 

;.B0  X,  PONT.  MAX.  ANNO.  CHR.  MDilV.  PONTIFIOATUS  SUI.  U.^ 

The  reputation  which  Kafitaello  had  acqmred  by  the  first 
part  of  his  works  in  the  Vatican  occasioned  the  productions  of 
his  pencil  to  be  sought  after  with  eagerness  by  the  prelates  and 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Oi  these  no  one  displayed 
greater  earnestness  to  obtain  them  than  the  opulent  merchant 
Agostino  Chigi,  who  in  his  admiration  and  munificent  encourage- 

*  Bellori,  Deaeritt  p.  07* 
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meat  of  Raffaello  almost  vied  witli  the  pontiff  lunifldf.^  Brett 
under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  Agoitino  had  piierailed  upon 
Baffaello  to  execute  for  him,  in  his  newly  erected  and  elegant 
maneion  in  the  Transtevere,  now  called  the  Famesinit,  a  picture 
in  fresco^  representing  Galatea  home  in  a  car  over  the  w&res  hy 
dolphins,  and  surrounded  hj.tritons  and  sea  nrmphs.*  This  was 
soon  afterwards  followed  h j  the  painting  in  the  tamilj  chapel  of 
Agostino,  erected  hy  him  in  the  church  of  S»  Maria  delia  Pace 
at  Rome.  In  this  woi*k,  whieh»  if  im  may  helieve  Vasari^ 
was  commenced  hy  Raffaello  lifter  he  had  Heen  the  productions 
of  Michel-Agnok)  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  he  undertook  to 
represent  the  sihyls  ;  in  which  he  United  h  grander  style  of 
design  than  he  had  before  displayed^  with  a  greater  perfection 
of  colouring,  insomuch  that  thefte  pieces  are  enumerated 
amongst  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  his  pendL'^  In  Ukad 
intervals  of  his  engagements  with  Leo  X.  Raffaello  returned 
to  the  house  of  his  friend  Agostino,  where  he  decorated  one 
of  the  apartments  with  the  history  of  Cupid  and  Psydie,  in  a 
series  of  pictures,  and  represented  in  the  ceiling,  in  t^o  large 
compartments^  Venus  and  Cupid  plelkding  against  each  other 
before  Jupiter  in  the  assembly  of  the  Gods,  and  the  marriage 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.^®  This  labour  was,  howevw,  frequehtiy 
interrupted  by  the  occasional  absence  of  the  artist,  who  being 
passionately  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  thedaugh*- 
ter  of  a  baker  in  Rome,  whence  she  was  usually  called  La 
Fomarina,  deserted  his  occupation  for  the  sake  of  her  society ; 
a  circumstance  of  which  Agostino  was  no  sooner  aware,  than 
he  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in  his  house,  tod 
Raffaello  in  her  presence  proceeded  in  his  work  with  great 
diligence.  Nor  was  it  as  a  painter  only  that  Raffsello' 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  friend.  As  aik  architect 
he  furnished  Agostino  with  the  designs  from  which  he  ereoted 
his  before-mentioned  chapel,  and  even  favoured  him  with  a 
drawing  for  the  elevation  of  his  stables.  He  also  undertook 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  magnificent  s^ulohre»  which 
Agostino,  in  imitation  of  Julius  II.,  was  desirous  of  having 
prepared  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  which  was  intended  to  have 
been  erected  in  his  chapel.     The  workmanship  was  intrusted 

.    *  The  print  engtaved  firom  tfaH  pictijra  hj  Mart*  Aiitoiii»)  h  iwe  mtl  valiiflUB* 
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to  the  sculptor  Lorenzetto,  who  executed  two  figures  in  mar- 
ble as  a  part  of  the  sepulchre,  after  models  said  to  have  beea 
furnished  by  Raffaello,  when  the  further  progress  of  it  was 
interrupted  bj  the  death  of  both  Ra£faello  and  his  patron. 
One  of  these  figures  is  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jonah,  which 
is  allowed  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  excellence  scarcely  exceeded 
by  the  finest  remains  of  ancient  art.^^  To  this  period  of  the 
life  of  Ra£faello  may  be  assigned  the  production  of  many  of 
his  pictures  in  oil,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after,  not  only 
in  Rome,  but  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  have  since  formed 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  most  celebrated  cabinets  in  Europe. 
Nor  did  he  less  distinguish  himself  by  the  excellence  of  his 
portraits,  in  which  the  utmost  degree  of  truth  and  of  nature 
was  embellished  by  that  ineffable  grace,  which,  like  the  splendour 
that  surrounds  the  pictured  features  of  a  saint,  gives  to  all  his 
works  a  character  of  divinity.  Among  these  his  portrait  of 
Leo  X.  attended  by  the  cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Luigi 
Rossi,  is  enunently  distinguished  ;  and  the  applauses  bestowed 
for  nearly  three  centuries  on  this  picture,  whUst  it  remained  in 
the  ducal  gallery  at  Florence,  will  now  be  re-echoed  from 
another  part  of  Europe.^* 

These  engagements  did  not,  however,  prevent  this  inde* 
fatigable  artist  from  prosecuting  his  labours  in  the  Vatican, 
and  a  third  apartment  was  destined  by  Leo  X.,  to  receive 
its  ornaments  from  his  talents ;  but  human  efforts  have  their 
limits ;  and  Raffaello,  whilst  he  furnished  the  designs,  and 
diligently  superintended  the  execution  of  the  work,  frequently 
giving  the  last  finish  with  his  own  hand,  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  young  artists  of  promising  talents  in  the  more 
laborious  parts  of  the  undertaking.  Hence  arose  the  school 
of  Raffaello,  or,  as  it  has  usually  been  denominated  in  the 
annals  of  painting,  the  Boman  school  of  design  ;  the  professors 
of  which,  without  emulating  the  bold  contours  of  the  Floren- 
tine artists,  or  the  splendid  tints  of  the  Venetians,  have  imited 
with  chastity  of  design,  an  appropriate  gravity  of  colouring, 
and  displayed  a  grace  and  a  decorum  not  less  interesting 
than  the  more  obtrusive  excellences  of  their  rivals.  The 
subjects  represented  in  this  apartment  are  selected  from 
the  history  of  those  distinguished  pontiffs  who  had  borne  the 
same  name  as  the  reigning  pope.      The  coronation  of  Oharlo- 
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magne  by  Leo  III.,  and  the  justification  of  the  same  pontiff 
from  the  accusations  preferred  against  him  to  that  monarch, 
occupy  two  sides  of  the  room.  The  other  two  exhibit  the 
victory  of  S.  Leo  lY.  over  the  Saracens  at  the  Port  of  Ostia, 
and  the  miraculous  extinction  of  the  conflagration  in  the  Borgo 
VeccMo  at  Rome  ;  incidents  which  we  may  be  assured  yrete 
not  selected  without  a  reference  to  the  views  and  conduct  of 
the  reigning  pontiff,  who,  in  raising  these  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  meant  to  prepare  the 
way  to  the  more  direct  celebration  of  the  transactions  of  his 
own  life  ;  but  the  time  was  fast  approaching  which  terminated 
these  magnificent  projects ;  and  the  actions  of  Leo  X.  were 
destined  to  be  commemorated  in  another  place,  and  by  a  much 
inferior  hand.^' 

The  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  intended  to  unite  the  detached 
parts  of  that  immense  fabric,  and  usually  denominated  the 
Loggie  having  been  left  by  Bramante  in  an  unfinished  state, 
Leo  X.  prevailed  upon  Raffaello,  who  had  already  given  several 
specimens  of  his  skill  in  architecture,  to  undertake  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  He  accordingly  formed  a  model  for  that 
purpose,  in  which  he  introduced  great  improvements  on  the 
design  of  Bramante,  arranged  the  whole  in  a  more  convenient 
manner,  and  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  taste  in  various 
appropriate  ornaments.  The  execution  of  this  plan  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  pontiff;  who,  being  desirous  that  the 
interior  embellishments  of  this  part  of  the  palace  should  cor- 
respond with  its  exterior  beauty,  directed.  Raffaello  to  make 
designs  for  such  ornamental  works  in  painting,  carving,  and 
stucco,  as  he  thought  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  This 
afforded  the  artist  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  knowledge 
of  the  antique,  and  his  skill  in  imitating  the  ancient  grotesque 
and  arabesque  ornaments,  specimens  of  which  then  began  to 
be  discovered,  as  well  in  Italy  as  in  other  places  ;  and  which 
were  collected  from  all  parts  at  considerable  expense  by 
Raffaello,  who  also  employed  artists  in.  various  parts  of  Italy, 
and  even  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  furnish  him  with  drawings 
of  whatever  remains  of  antiquity  might  appear  deserving  of 
notice.^**  The  execution  of  this  great  work  was  chiefly 
intrusted  to  two  of  his  scholars.  Giulio  Romano  and  Giovanni 
da  Udine  ;    the  former  of  whom  superintended  the  historical 
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d«|iMimeiity  tlie  latter  ihe  stuoeo  a&d  grotesques,  in  the  r^ro^ 
^entftiioit  Mid  exijiufiite  finish  of  wMtik  he  excelled  all  the 
artistB  of  his  timer;  but  Tarious  other  artists,  who  had  alrea4j 
amyed  ateonsiderahle  emiAence,  Were  employed  in  the  mjifrk, 
ajid  laboured  with  great  aseidnity.  Among  these  w^ 
Giovamd  Franoesop  Penni,  called  II  FiSitk)re,  Bartolommeo  da 
BagaabaTallo,  Penxio  del  Vaga,  Pellegrino  da  Modena/  anfi 
Yinomizo  daS.  Gremig&and,  In  tho  Tarious  compartments  of 
die  oeil^g  BaffacUo  demgned  a  series  of  pictures  frop  sacred 
luBtc^y  some  c^  which  aro  supposed  to  hare  been  flushed 
mih  hts  own  band^  and  the  r^st  bj  his  pupils  under  his  inx- 
medaate  direction.^  The  great  ext^it  and  variety  of  thi^ 
undflrtaktng,  the  IMdi^  of  imagination  displayed  by  Ra&ello 
in  his  designs,  the  condescension  and  kindness  with  whieb  he 
iireaited  his  pujnls,  who  attended  him  in  great  numbers  when- 
Ofver  he  appeared  in  puMb,  and  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff  iu 
rewarding  their  labour,  all  combined  to  render  the  Yatican  at 
thia  period  a  perfect  nursery  of  art.  Among  the  lowest 
aftEoatasits,  a  boy  had  been  employed  in  carrying  the  opm- 
pontion  of  lime  and  oiher  materials  requisite  for  the  works  in 
freacou.  From  daily  obderring  these  productions  he  began  to 
admire  them,  and  fipom  admiring  to  wish  to  imitate  them. 
His  meditations,  although  secret,  were  not  fruitless ;  he  became 
an  artist  befmre  be  produced  a  e^ecimen  of  his  talents,  and  at 
eif^teen  yeurs  of  age  seized  the  pencil  and  astonished  his 
employers*  The  disciples  of  RaffaeHq  owned  no  superiority 
but  that  ef  genins.  Polidoro  da  Oararaggio  was  received 
amfing  them  as.  a  companion  and  a  brother,  and  by  his  future 
eminence  added  new  honours  to  the  school  in  which  he  had 
been  formed.*  After  the  completion  of  Ifhe  Loggie,  RafFaello 
was  employed  by  the  pontiff  to  embellish  in  a  similar  manner 
Ofte  of  the  saloons  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  painted  several 
figures  of  the  apostles  and  saints  ;  and  availing  himself  of  the 
aasistanoe  of  Gbvanni  da  Udine,  decorated  the  interstices  with 
arabesques,  in  wiiich  he  introduced  the  figures  of  various 
animals,  which  had  at  different  times  been  presented  to  the 
pi|ipe,,t  wh©  was  so  higMy  gratified  by  the  judgment  and  fancy 

*  YftBari,  Yita^  di  PoUdono  da  Car»va^[gio. 

t  This  work  wa^  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  Mid  siqteivtitious  Ppal  lY,' 
(WHAffih).    Ytori,  torn.  iii.  p.  47« 


<lfepl>yea  fft  #e8e  WDilrs,  tlx«t  Ii«  krrested'  Itaff^eQo  Vltii 
tke  geawftl  «iipei«iteii4e&ee  of  aJl  ^e  improreme&ts  in  tbe 
Vatican. 

TlMf  demin^  m*^  hj  Leo  X.  trpon  the  tal^fits  am!  ihe  time 
4if  EafiasBo'were  ia^bed  nAremitting,  and  cotdd  not  Irave  failed 
i»  ka^e  esclnosted  tBie  efforta  of  a  less  fertile  imaginatio)i  o^  a 
lito9n|iid  hmtd;  Ba^g  detoRnmed  to  ornament  one  of  the 
l[pMrtmen4»  e^  tlie  Vatiean  wildii  tapestry,  which  wa?  ^t  that 
Ibm  wooren  iifrllaiBiderB  wiil^lihe' utmost  pefrfeetioti  aAd  elegancy, 
k«  MiifMBted  RaiffMlle  to  toiiiish  the  designs  fnom  siieh  portion; 
^HGiAfttim  history  as  tmght  he  smtaUle  for  the  ptiipose.  The 
ptmtkgefi  wkkah  h&  ehoile  w^e  seleeted  fbom  t|ie  Acts  of  th0 
ApOiillos;  and  tlwse  he  designed  on  eartoons,  or  paper,  as 
xNHodek  Ibr  t|ie  jmitatieiir  of  ^e^  Flemic^  artists*  EsAi  of  these 
sybjeets  was  enHAvteated  at  1^  hottom  wHh  a  frieze,  or  border, 
in  ekian^^emm,  representii^  the  prineipal  transactions  in  the 
nie  of  Leo  X*  The  pieces  of  tapestry  wrought  from  theso 
dtaignft,  and  wMeli,  mi^  yery  ktefy,  decorated  the  papal 
dhap el,  were  eseeiited  by  the  tapestiy  wearers  with  a  harmony 
of  odkonr  and  liyllManoy  of  effect  that  astonished  all  who  saw 
them,  and  seemed  lo  he  rather  the  production  of  the  pencil 
ibm  the  loom*  In  this  work  Leo  expended  the  ^lorpious  smn 
of  serenity  thousand  erowns*^  But  aiHhough  the  tapestry 
anived  at  Rome,  Idle  d^wings,  jet  more  raluahle,  were  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Flemish  workmen,  from  whose 
deacendants  it  is  supposed  they  were  purchased,  in  the  ensuing 
ettttury,  hy  the  aecompliehed  hut  unfortunate  Charles  I.^ 
Bering  the  diMurhances  which  soon  afterwards  arose  in  these 
ksiigdoms,  these  preeioufi  monuments  w^e  exposed  to  sale,  iti. 
oomiaon  wi^h  the  rest  of  the  royal  collection;  hut  Cromwel! 
«aa  not  so  Ameid  of  taste  as  to  permit  them  to  he  lost  to  this 
cuvontry,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  purchased.*'  No 
fiffther  atten^on  seems,  however,  to  hare  been  paid  to  them, 
and  Bo«(n  alter  the  aeeession  of  William  HI.  they  were  fouud 
IB  tt  chest  cut  inAo  strips  for  the  use  of  the  tapestry  weavers, 
hot  in  other  rei^»eets  wi^out  material  injury.  These  celebrated 
oartoona  now  liovm  the  chief  ornament  of  die  palace  of  Hamp^ 

L  i      f  \ 

*  Yasari,  voL  ii.  p.  124 ;  but  PanTinius  states  the  expense  to  have  been 
50,000  gold  crowns.    YHb  de*  Ponteici,  ;S.  490.        ^ 
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ton  Court.  Let  not  the  British  artist  who  is  amHlon.with  fSm 
love  of  his  profession,  and  owns  the  influence  of  genius^  .fiulto 
pay  his  frequent  devotions  at  this  shrine.^ 

We  now  touch  tiie  confines  of  the  highest  state  of  the  arts 
of  that  period  when  the  powers  of  Raffaello,  who  undoubted^ 
united  in  himself  all  the  great  requisites  of  a  perfect  painty  in 
a  higher  degree  tiian  any  other  individual,  were  exerted  to 
their  fuU  extent.  To  distinguish  this  era  was  the  destination 
of  his  last  great  work,  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ  on  Mount 
Tahor.  In  the  production  of  this  piece  Baffaello  waa  attraeled 
bj  Mendship,  and  stimulated  by  emulation.  During  the 
absence  of  Michel-Agnolo  from  Rome,  that  great  artist  had 
heard  the  praises  of  Raffaello  resounded  from  every  quarter* 
and  had  found  his  productions  commended  for  prquiety  of  iii!» 
vention,  correctness  of  design,  grace  of  composition,  and  har- 
mony of  colouring;  whilst  his  own  were  represented  as  having 
no  other  excellence  tiian  truth  of  drawing  to  recommend  them*^ 
ReUnquishing  for  a  moment  that  department  wluch  was  o^tQ 
consonant  to  the  severe  energy  of  his  own  genius,  and  in  whi<4k 
he  stands  without  a  rival  in  modem  times,  he  resolved  to  <^peAe 
a  barrier  to  tiie  triumphs  of  his  great  competitor,  and  by  awl* 
ing  himself  of  the  experienced  pencil  and  attractive  colouring 
of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  to  give  to  his  own  vigoroua  cone^ 
tions  those  advantages  which  were  necessary  to  exhibit  then 
with  full  effect.  This  union  of  genius  with  talent,  gave  rise  to 
several  celebrated  productions,  the  designs  of  which  were  for- 
nished  by  Michel- Agndo,  and  the  execution  intrusted  to  Sebas- 
tiano.^ ,  At  this  juncture  the  cardinal  Giulio  do'  Medici  had 
engaged  Raffaello  to  paint  for  him  in  oil  the  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  which  was  intended  to  ornament  the  great 
altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  of  which  place  the  cardmai 
was  archbishop.  No  .  sooner  had  he  commenced  the  werk» 
than  Sebastiano  begun,  as  if  in  competition  with  him,  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  which  was  painted 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  in  part  from  the  designs,  of 
Michel- Agnolo,  and  under  his  immediate  superintendence  aad 
direction.^  Such,  a  contest  was  well  calcuLeited  to  call  forih 
all  the  efforts  of  Raffaello,  and  the  work  which  he  produced  is 

•  Vawri,  Vite,  toI.  u.  p.  470. 
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fueknowledged  to  hare  displayed  liis  various  excellences  to  full 
adTantage.***  The  pictures  when  completed  were  exhibited 
together  to  public  view  in  the  chamber  of  the  consistory,  and 
both  received  high  commendation.  The  work  of  Sebastiano 
was  tmiTersally  approved  of,  as  a  wonderful  instance  of  ener- 
getic design  and  powerful  effect;  but  the  warmest  admirers  of 
Michel- Agnolo  have  not  hesitated  to  confess,  that '  in  beauty 
and  in  grace  the  picture  of  Eaffaello  had  no  equal.^' 

Among  the  last  and  unfinished  labours  of  Eaffaiello,  are  the 
designs  for  another  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  now  called  the 
HaU  of  Constanline,  which  were  begun  by  him  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Leo  X.,  and  terminated,  after  the  death  both  of  the 
artist  and  the  pontiff,  by  Giulio  Eomano  and  Gian-Francesco 
Penni,  who  are  acknowledged  to  have  proved  themselves  by 
this  work  the  worthy  disciples  of  so  great  a  master.  This 
series  comprises  four  grand  compositions,  each  occupying  one 
side  of  the  apartment.  The  -first  represents  the  Vision  of  Con- 
iatantine,  with  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  holy  cross. 
-The  second  and  largest  is  the  Victory  of  Constantino  over  Max- 
etftitis.  The  third  is  the  Baptism  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  Donation  made  byhim  to  the  church.  On  the  base- 
ttent  of  this  apartment  are  represented  the  figures  of  several 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
Bdperior  piety;  each  of  whom  appears  to  be  seated  in  a  niche, 
and  to  be  attended  by  two  angels,  who  support  his  mantle,  or 
assist  in  holding  the  book  which  he  is  employed  in  reading.* 
Among  them  are  the  sainted  pontiffs,  Pietro,  Damaso,  Leo, 
Gregory  and  Silvester.  On  the  base  of  a  column,  at  the  foot 
of  the  picture  which  represents  the  Baptism  of  Constantino,  is 
inscribed,  clemens  vn.  pont.  max,  a  leone  x.  coeptum  con- 

SUMAVIT. 

.  As  an  architect,  Raffaello  is  scarcely  less  entitled  to  com- 
mendation than  in  the  other  departments  of  art.  On  the  death 
of  Bramante,  in  the  year  1514,  a  competition  took  place  for  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  between 
the  professors  of  architecture  at  Rome  ;  among  whom  were 
Fra  Giocondo,  Raffaello,  and  Balthazar  Peruzzi,  the  latter  of 
whom,  at  the  request  of  Leo  X.,  formed  a  new  model  for  the 

*  Belloii,  Descrittione,  &c.  p.  150. 
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building,  exoluding  jsuch  partB  as  appeftred  to  him  uot  to  eonr^r 
spond  with  the  rest,  and  compsehencUiig  the  whole  in  one  ma^- 
sj^cent  and  simple  form.  But,  although  the  design  of  Penuud 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  pontiff,  and^ome  parts  of  it  were 
even  adopted  by  suoceedlng  architects  in  carrying  forward  this 
great  work,  yet  Ijoo,  in  compUanee  with  the  dying  request  oi 
Bramante,  conferred  the  offiee  of  arohitect  on  Eaffadlo,  giving 
him  as  a  coadjutor,  or  assistant/ the  experienced  Fra  Giocondo, 
then  at  an  adyanced  period  of  life.'^  The  a{qpeintment  of  Ba& 
faello,  which  is  dated  in  the  month  of  August*  1514,  contains 
high  commendations  of  his  talents,  and  assigna  to  him  a  salary 
of  three  hundred  gold  crowns,  with  fuU  power  to  call  for  the 
supplies  necessary  for  carrying  fi»*ward  the  work.*  For  the  same 
purpose  he  was  also  authorised  to  make  use  of  such  marble  as 
might  be  found  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  within  the  distance  of 
ten  miles  from  its  walls ;  and  a  penalty  was  imposed  upon  aQ 
persc^s,  who,  upon  discovering  tbareanains  of  any  ancient  edi£ee» 
should  not*  within  three  days,  give  notiee  of  me  same  to  Eaf- 
faello,  who,  as  prefeet  of  S.  Peter's,  was  empowered  to  pu»» 
chase  and  make  use  of  such  paH  of  it  as  might  suit  his  purpose^ 
These  regulations  were  the  means  of  pveserying  from  destruction 
many  remains  of  ancient  art,  which  would  omerwise  imdoubtr 
edly  have  perished.  In  the  brief,  addressed  by  the  pontiff  io 
Kafiaello  on  this  occasion,  it  is  obseryed,  that  '^  great  (quantities 
of  stone  and  marble  axe  frequently  disooyer ed  with  inscriptions 
or  curious  monumental  deyices,  which  are  deserving  of  preser- 
vation for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
Latin  tongue ;  but  are  frequently  cut  or  brok^,  and  the  iil^ 
scriptions  obliterated,  for  the  sake  of  using  tkem  as  materials 
in  new  buildings.*'  The  pontiff  therefore  imposed  a  heavy  fine 
upon  any  person  who  shall  destroy  any  inscription,  without  the 
permissien  of  Eaffaello.t  These  preeauAions  could  not  fail  of 
answering,  in  a  great  degree,  the  commendable  ends  which  tha 
pontiff  had  in  view  ;  and  to  him  may  be  ascribed  the  preseiwa- 
tion  of  such  memorials  of  former  ages  as  had  escaped  the  ravagaa 
of  his  predecessors ;  many  of  whom  had  not  only  permitted 
these  venerable  relies  to  be  defaced,  at  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  found  them,  but  had  themselves  torn  down  some  of  th^ 

•  Bembi.  £p.  Pool.  lib.  ix.  %» 13.  f  Ibi4.  lib.  x.  Ep.  51. 
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fivMi  Y^arks  «f  anliqiui^t  Aid  ettployed  die  sfLetuM  fragnMnts 
ia  the  churohM  fuxL  loocbm  edifices  Qf  Baine* 
.  The  progrow  of  ibis  great  work,  daring' wliich  the  pontiff  bad 
frequent  interyietrs  with  hid  architeeta,  suggested  to  him  a  jet 
XXNTB  exteoflire  and  magnifieent  pkm.  ThiB  was  the  fonniDg  an 
accurate  survej  <^  the  eitj  of  Bome>  with  representations  of  afl 
the  letnains  of  .aneient  buildings,  so  as  to  obtain*  from  what 
IBil^t  yet  be  seen,  »  complete  draught  or  moddl  of  the  wbole» 
ea  it  existed  in  the  most  i^leadid  era  of  its  prosperity.*  This 
task  he  elso  intrusted  to  Raffaello,  who  undertook  it  with  great 
elaqdtjy  and  i^pears  to  haye  made  some  progress  towards  its 
eompletton ;  but  the  mntimelj  deatii  of  that  great  artist,  which 
ba^ened  soon  after  the  o<munenceihent  oi  the  undertaking* 
frustrated  the  views  of  the  pontiff*  A  singular  men^orial  of  the 
nieasores  adopted  by  Baffaello  for  carrying  this  purpose  into 
effsGty  yet,  however,  remains,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  pope,  and  which,  until  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  past, 
has  bc^  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Count  Baldassare  Castig- 
Mone.^^  In  this  letter,  which  displays  in  every  sentence  the 
knowledge  of  a  practical  artist,  the  author  has  fully  explained 
the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  the  rules  which  he  had  prescribed 
to  himself  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  even  the  implements 
made  use  of  for  that  puq)O0e.  ^*  There  are  many  persons,** 
says  he,  **  holy  father,  who,  estimating  great  things  by  their 
own  narrow  judgment,  esteem  the  military  explmts  of  the  ancient 
Bomans,  an^  the  skill  which  they  have  displayed  in  their  build- 
ings, so  spacious,  and  so  richly  ornamented,  as  rather  fabulous 
than  true.  With  me,  however,  it  Js  widely  different;  for 
when  I  perceive,  in  what  yet  remains  of  Rome,  the  divinity  of 
mind  which  the  ancients  possessed,  it  seems  to  me  not  un- 
^peasonable  to  oondude,  that  many  things  were  to  them  easy 
whicb  to  us  appear  Impossible.  Having,  therefore,  under  thu 
conviction,  always  been  studious  of  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  having,  with  no  small  labour,  investigated  and  aceuratdy 
measured  such  as  have  occurred  to  me,  and  compared  them  wiuL 
the  writings  of  the  best  authors  on  this  subject,  I  conceive  that 
i  have  obtained  some  acquaintance  witii  the  architecture  of  ^e 

*  Tliis  eommtodftUe  luidertakinf  hM  bMn  in  loiiie  dsgfM  levivsd  \f  t]|ft 
Romui  Academy  of  Ardueologj. 
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ancients.  This  acquisition,  whilst  it  gires  me  great  pie 
has  also  affected  me  with  no  small  concern,  in  observing  the  in* 
animate  remains,  as  it  were,  of  this  once  noble  city,  the  queen 
of  the  unirerse,  thus  lacerated  and  dispersed.  As  iheie  i&a 
duty  from  every  child  towards  his  parents  and  his  country,  bo  I 
find  myself  called  upon  to  exert  what  little  ability  I  possess,  is 
perpetuating  somewhat  of  the  image,  or  rather  the  shadow,  of 
that  which  is,  in  fact,  the  universfd  country  of  all  0hristiaii8> 
and  at  one  time  was  so  elevated  and  so  powerful,  that  mankind 
began  to  believe  that  she  was  raised  beyond  the  efforts  of  fortune, 
and  destined  to  perpetual  duration.  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
Time,  envious  of  the  glory  of  mortals,  but  not  fully  confiding  in 
his  own  strength,  had  combined  with  fortune,  and  with  the  ^^Nh 
fane  and  unsparing  barbarians,  that  to  his  corroding  file  and 
consuming  tooth  they  might  add  their  destructive  fury  ;  and  by 
fire,  by  sword,  and  every  other  mode  of  devastation,  might  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  Rome.  Thus,  those  famous  works  which  might 
otherwise  have  remained  to  the  present  day  in  fuU  splendour  and 
beauty,  were,  by  the  rage  and  ferocity  of  these  merciless  men,  or 
rather  wild  beasts,  overthrown  and  destroyed ;  yet  not  so  entirely 
as  not  to  leave  a  sort  of  mechanism  of  the  whole,  without  orna- 
ment indeed ;  or  so  to  express  it,  the  skeleton  of  the  body 
without  the  flesh.  But  why  should  we  complain  of  the  Goths, 
the  Vandals,  or  other  perfidious  enemies,  whilst  they  who  oughts 
like  &thers  and  guardians,  to  have  protected  the  defenceless 
remains  of  Rome,  have  themselves  contributed  towards  their 
destruction  ?  How  many  have  there  been,  who,  having  enjoyed 
the  same  office  as  your  holiness,  but  not  the  same  knowledge^ 
nor  the  same  greatness  of  mind,  nor  in  that  clemency  in  which 
you  resemble  the  Deity,  how  many  have  there  been  who  have 
employed  themselves  in  the  demolition  of  ancient  temples, 
statues,  arches,  and  other  glorious  works !  How  many  who 
have  allowed  these  edifices  to  be  undermined,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  pozzolana  from  their  foundations ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  have  fallen  into  ruins !  What  ma- 
terials for  building  have  been  formed  from  statues  and  other 
antique  sculptures !  Insomuch,  that  I  might  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  new  Rome  which  we  now  see,  as  large  as  it  may  appear, 
BO  beautiful  and  so  ornamented  with  palaces,  churches,  and  other 
buildings,  is  wholly  composed  of  the  remains  of  andentmsrible. 
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Nor  ean  I  reflect  without  sorrow,  that  eyen  smce  I  have  been  in 
Rome,  which  is  not  yet  eleren  years,  so  many  beautiful  monuments 
hare  been  destroyed ;  as  the  obelisk  that  stood  in  the  Alexandrian 
road,  the  unfortunate  arch,  and  so  many  colunms  and  temples, 
diiefly  demolished  by  M.  Bartolommeo  della  Royere.  It  ought 
Mi,  therefore,  holy  father,  to  be  the  last  object  of  your  atten- 
tion, to  take  care  that  the  little  which  now  remains  of  this  the 
ancient  mother  of  Italian  glory  and  magnificence,  be  not,  by 
means  of  the  ignorant  and  the  malicious,  wholly  extirpated  and 
destroyed  ;  but  may  be  preserved  as  a  testimony  of  Uie  worth 
and  excellence  of  those  divine  minds,  by  whose  example  we  of 
the  present  day  are  incited  to  great  and  laudable  undertakings^ 
Your  object,  however,  is  rather  to  leave  the  examples  of  the 
aneients  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  equal  or  surpass  them 
by  the  erection  of  splendid  edifices,  by  the  encouragement  and 
remuneration  of  talents  and  of  genius,  and  by  dispensing 
among  the  princes  of  Christendom  the  blessed  seeds  of  peace. 
For  as  the  ruin  of  all  discipline  and  of  all  arts  is  the  consequence 
of  the  calamities  of  war,  so  from  peace  and  public  tranquillity 
is  derived  that  deurable  leisure  which  carries  them  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excellence."  After  this  introduction  the  author  pro- 
ceeds : — *'  Having  then  been  commanded  by  your  holiness  to 
make  a  design  of  ancient  Rome,  as  far  as  it  can  be  discovered 
from  what  now  remains,  with  all  the  edifices  of  which  such  ruins 
yet  appear,  as  may  enable  us  infallibly  to  ascertain  what  they  ori- 
ginally were,  and  to  supply  such  parts  as  are  wholly  destroyed  by 
making  thedi  correspond  with  those  that  yet  exist,  I  have  used 
every  possible  exertion,  that  I  might  give  you  fiill  satisfaction, 
and  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  subject."  He  then  enters  upon 
a  technical  description  of  the  principal  edifices  then  existing  in 
Borne,  which  he  divides  into  three  classes,  those  of  the  ancients, 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  modems,  giving  to  each  their 
peculiar  characteristics.  He  describes  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment which  he  has  employed  for  completing  his  task  with 
accuracy,  and  which  appears,  from  the  use  of  th^  mariner's 
compass,  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  now  called  the  plane^ 
table ;  and  after  having  thus  given  a  fuU  explanation  of  his 
proceedings,  he  transmits  to  the  pope  the  drawing  of  an  entire 
e^ce,  completed  according  to  the  rules  which  he  hadlidd 
down."* 


MS  TOE  UFB  OP  USO  X« 

With  the  ddathof  hk  faToorkewrtist  il  ib  probable  lh»t  LdO 
relinquished  this  uudertakiog*  This  eyeat  hi^peaed  oai 
Good-Fri4laj»  ia.  the  year  1520,  RaflbeUo  haviag  <m  that  da]f 
completed  the  thirtyHrayeiith  year  of  his  age*  The  regret 
which  every  admirer  of  the  arts  must  feel  for  his  early  loea^  Ib 
increased  by  the  reflection,  that  this  misfortitne  was  not  the 
result  of  any  inevitable  disease,  but  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
joint  consequences  of  his  own  imprudenee,  and  <^  the  temerity 
or  ignorance  of  his  physician.*  With  ev&rj  aceooipiisluneBA, 
both  natural  and  acquired^  with  quahtiee  that  not  only  com* 
manded  the  approbation,  but  conciliated  the  afieetion  of  all 
who  knew  himi  it  was  his  misfortune  not  saffioiendy  to  respect 
the  divine  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed.  His  friend, 
the  x^ardinal  da  Biblnena^  had  endeavoured  to  pevail  mi 
him  to  nuurry,  and  had  proposed  to  give  hhn  hit  niece  as  a 
wife  i^  but  the  idea  of  reatraint  was  intolerable  to  lum  ;  and 
whilst  he  appeared  disposed  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
cardinal*  he  still  found  means,  under  various  pretexta,  to 
postpone  the  union*  Among  the  reascHis  assigned  for  this  delay 
it  has  beem  alleged  that,  on  the  finishing  the  pictures  in  the 
Yaticaui  the  p(^  intended  to  confer  on  Mm«  in  reward  of  hie 
labours,  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  a  carduud.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  such  a  promott«Q>  if  indeed  it 
ever  was  in  contemplation,  would  have  ocmferred  little  honoiidr 
either  on  the  artist  or  his  pitron*  In  the  estisiation  of  Ins 
own  fcimes,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  he  already  held  a  higher 
rank  ihan  Leo  could  bestow  ;  and  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  cofdd 
only  have  disgraced  the  man  whose  chi^  preteneiona  to  it 
were  founded  on  his  pallet  and  hia  pencila.^^ 

It  would  be  no  less  unjust  to  the  charaoto'  and  liberality  of 
Leo  X.  than  to  the  di»nterestedness  of  RafiaeUo,  and  indeed 
to  the  merits  of  the  age,  to  suppose  Ihat  the  patronage  of  the 
pontiff  was  confined  to  the  encouragement  of  a  single  artiat,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  contemporary  ezcellenoe.  In  truth,  no 
person  was  ever  more  free  &om  that  envy  which  is  the  invariable 
mark  of  inferior  talents  than  Kafbdlo  hiaaaelf .  Among  ^mmm 
whom  he  recommended  to  the  favour  of  Leo  X.  was  Luca  deUa 
iRobbia,  who  had  carried  to  high  perfection  an  art  which  h%d 
Ipng  been  practised  by  hia  ancestors;  that  of  painting  On 

*  Vaaari,  Vite,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 
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'Tmra  in«clriato,  or  gkied  eaxik ;  an  art  wbkk  ham  fuaiop 
been  loBt,  or  atl^aet  is  nmr  eoo&oed  to  th«  bmtow  limits  of 
enamel  painting.  In  this  method  he  executed  the  In^pivta, 
or  arms  of  Leo  X.,  which  yet  adorn  the  apariments  i^  the 
Vatican,  and  completed  the  floors  of  the  papal  Loggie.*  In 
ihe  decoration  of  the  Vatican^  Leo  was  desirous  of  obtamxng 
the  asfiistmee,  not  only  of  the  most  eminent  painters,  hut  of 
the  most  skilfid  ^artificers  in  eyery  kind  of  ornament ;  to  the 
end  that  this  plaoe  might  concentrate  and  exhibit  in  one  point 
of  yiew  all  that  was  exquisite  in  art.  His  exertions  for  this 
purpose  were  eminently  successful ;  and  in  the  ensuing  century 
the  celebrated  Frendi  painter,  Nicoelo  Foussin,  was  employed 
by  Louis  XIII.  in  making  drawings  of  the  decorations  of  the 
Vatican,  to  be  employed  in  the  palaoe  of  tiie  Louyre,  which  he 
was  then  erecting  ;t  a  circumstance  which  confers  honour  on 
the  taste  of  that  soyer^gn,  and  marks  the  oommenoement  of 
that  improyement  which,  under  the  patronage  of  his  sucoesSOT, 
arriyed  at  its  hi^est  pitch  of  exeell^e. 

The  reputation  aeqvired  by  Andrea  Coniuoci,  called  Andrea 
dal  Monte  Sansoyino,  by  his  celebrated  group  in  the  chapel  of 
QixiLio,  to  which  we  haye  before  had  occasion  to  refer,  induced 
the  pope  to  require  his  assistance  in  comj^etii^  the  ornaments 
for  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  BramsjQte,  but  left  imperfect  at  his  deatk  Thia 
work  consisted  of  a  series  ofpieces  in  sacred  history,  executed 
in  hcusa  rilievo  in  marble.  The  talents  displayed  b^  Andrea  in 
this  undertaking  fuUy  justified  the  choice  of  the  pontiff,  and  eye* 
Vasarif  althou^  deyoted  to  the  admiration  of  Michel Agnolo» 
acknowledges  that  these  productions  were  the  finest  and  most 
finished  specimens  of  sculnture  which  had  until  that  time  been 
i^n.  The  enterprise  was,  noweyer,  too  extensiyefbr  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  mdiyidual ;  and  some  of  the  rUievos  being  left 
by  Andrea  in  an  unfinished  state,  were  completed  by  succeeding 
artists.  Thus  Baccio  Bandinelli  finished  the  representation  3i 
the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  ;  Ba&cUo  da  Monte  Lupo  that  of  her 
marnage  ;  and  Girolamo  Lombardo  the  Katiyity  of  Christ,  uid 
Adoration  of  the  Hagi.  The  miracle  of  the  migration  from  Sola* 
yonia  to  Loretto  of  this  famous  chisel,  which  is  pretended  to  haye 

*  Yamri,  voL  i.  pp.  202, 203.         f  Bottari,  npte  al  Yasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
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been  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  supplied 
another  subject  for  the  inrentiye  talents  of  Andrea,  and  his 
design  was  afterwards  executed  by  the  Florentine  sculptor, 
Tribolo  * 

Among  other  great  works  completed  bj  Leo  X.  during  his 
brief  pontificate,  may  be  enumerated  the  rebuilding  ancl 
adorning  with  paintings  the  church  of  our  Lady  at  Montecello, 
the  superintendence  of  which  place  had  been  intrusted  to  him 
whilst  a  cardinal.  He  also  restored  and  beautified  the 
baptismal  font  of  Constantine  in  the  Lateran,  which  had  nearly 
become  ruinous.  He  vigilantly  repaired  the  roads  and  bridges 
within  the  Roman  territories  ;  erected  or  enlarged  manjr 
magnificent  palaces  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions  ;  con- 
ducted to  his  farourite  villa  of  Malliana  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  and  ornamented  the  place  by  a  beautiful  building. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  state,  he  attended  to  the 
completion  and  decoration  of  the  palace  of  Poggio  Cajano, 
situate  between  Pistoja  and  Florence,  which  had  been  erected 
by  his  father  Lorenzo.  The  direction  of  this  undertaking  was 
intrusted  by  the  pontiff  to  his  relation  Ottaviano  de'  Medici, 
who  possessed  the  same  taste  for  the  arts  which  distinguished 
the  rest  of  his  family,  and  lived  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy 
with  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  time.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  pontiff  to  ornament  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
the  great  hall  with  paintings  in  fresco,  the  execution  of  whicb 
had  been  committed  to  Francia  Bigio  ;  but  Ottaviano  de' 
Medici  called  in  further  assistance,  and  allotting  only  one-third  of 
the  work  to  Bigio,  apportioned  the  rest  between  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  in  hopes  that,  by  the  emulation 
thus  excited,  the  work  would  be  better  and  more  expeditiously 
performed.  One  of  the  pictures  undertaken  by  Bigio  was  the 
representation  of  Cicero  carried  in  triumph  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
Andrea  del  Sarto  commenced  a  picture  of  the  tribute  of  various 
animals  presented  to  Csesar,  and  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  one  of 
Yertumnus  and  Pomona,  characterised  by  their  insignia,  and 
their  attendants.  Other  pieces  were  also  commenced  ;  but 
the  great  deliberation  with  which  the  artists  proceeded,  in  the 
hopes  of  surpassing  their  competitors,  ^md  perhaps  some  degree 

•  Yaaari,  vaL  ii.  p.  174. 
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of  dissatififactioii  arising  from  the  partition  of  their  labour, 
delayed  the  completion  of  their  undertakings  until  its  further 
progress  was  effectuallj  prevented  by  the  death  of  Leo  X. ; 
an  event  which,  as  Vasari  has  observed,  not  only  frustrated 
many  great  works  at  Rome,  at  Florence,  at  Loretto,  and  other 
places,  but  impoverished  the  world  by  the  loss  of  this  true 
Mecienas  of  all  distinguished  men.* 

Among  other  artists,  whom  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  to  the 
pontificate  induced  to  visit  the  city  of  Rome,  Vasari  has  enu- 
merated the  accomplished  Lioliardo  da  Vinci,  who  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  Giuliano  de'  Medici  from .  Florence,  on  that 
occasion.!  The  same  author  informs  us,  that  on  his  arrival, 
the  pope  gave  him  a  subject  on  which  he  might  employ  his 
pencil.  Lionardo,  who  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  mechanical  processes  of  his  art,  began  to 
prepare  oils  and  varnishes;  whereupon  the. pope  exclaimed, 
"  What,  alas  !  can  be  expected  from  a  man  who  attends  to 
the  finishing  before  he  has  begun  his  work !"  We  are  also 
told,  that  on  this  occasion,  Lionardo  executed  for  Baldassare 
Turini  da  Pescia,  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  infant  Christ, 
and  an  exquisite  portrait  of  a  boy ;  both  of  which  were,  in 
the  time  of  Vasari,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Giulio  Turini  «i 
Pescia.^'  To  what  a  degree  of  proficiency  Lionardo  might 
have  attained,  had  he  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  his  art  that 
time  which  he  misapplied  in  alchemical  experiments,  or  lost 
in  puerile  amusements,  may  readily  be  conjectured  from  the 
astonishing  specimens  which  he  occasionally  produced;  but 
whilst  RaSaeUo  and  Michel- Agnolo  were  adorning  Italy  with 
their  immortal  labours,  Lionardo  was  blowing  bubbles  to  fill 
a  whole  apartment,  and  decorating  lizards  with  artificial  wings. 
Even  these  occupations  may,  however,  be  taken  as  indications 
of  the  same  character,  which  he  frequently  manifested  in  his 
works,  impatient  of  the  limits  of  nature,  and  aiming  at  the 
expression  of  something  beyond  what  had  ever  occurred  to  his 
observation  ;  a  propensity  which  marks  a  great  and  daring 
mind,  but  which,  if  not  regulated  and  chastened  by  the  laws  of 
probability  and  of  truth,  is  in  danger  of  leading,  as  in  fact  it 
too  often  led  Lionardo,  to  the  expression  of  caricature,  deformity, 
and  grimace. 

•  Yuuri,yol.ii.  p.  655.  f  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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It  Ins  been  comMered  as  a  great  adrioitage  to  t}ie  jrepntah 
lion  of  Mrchd-AgBolo,  and  as  a  misforttme  to  that  of  Raffaefio, 
that  whilst  the  former  was  jet  liyiog,  ti^e  transactions  of  his 
history  were  recorded  by  two  of  his  scholars,  whilst  no  one  wiu 
fbond  among  Ihe  nijmeriims  admirers  of  the  latter,  who  wonld 
undertake  to  perform  for  him  the  same  oSce  >*  hot  this  dift* 
advantage  was  amplj  compenerated  by  another  drcmnstaQce, 
which  has  p^aps  rendered  more  service  to  the  character  of 
Raffadlo  than  cpnld  have  been  done  by  the  most  eloquent 
encomimns,  or  the  most  flattering  pen..  This  observation  can 
only  apply  to  the  promulgation  of  his  beairtiftd  designs,  by 
means  of  en^ovings  .from  plates  of  copper,  an  art  then  recent^ 
hiyented,  and  rapidly  rising  to  perfection,  From  the  practice 
of  chasing  and  inlaying  metals,  wood,  or  ivory,  called  by  the 
ItaliaBS  L(wori  di  I^i^,  and  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the 
Florentines  with  great  success,  the  modern  method  of  engraving 
derives  its  origip.  In  designing  the  subjects  to  be  imaid  on 
armonr,  on  household  plate,  and  other  implements,  the  painter 
was  not  unfrequentiy  called  in  to. the  aid  of  the  mechanic ;  and 
as  these  labours  began  to  be  performed  wiA  greater  care  and 
attention,  it  became  usual  to  take  impressions  from  the 
engraved  metal,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  work, 
before  the  cavities  were  fllled  with  the  substance  intended* 
This  substance  was  ii;  general  a  composition  of  silver  and  Iead» 
w^iich  being  black,  was  denominated  nielh  {nigeUum),  Of 
these  impressions^  whi6h  are  hence  called  prints  tn  niello,  the 
ipdustry  of  modem  inquirers  has  discovered  several  specimens, 
which  are  fetinguished  from  other  early  prints,  not  only  by  the 
inscriptions  being  reversed  in  the  impression,  but  by  their  rude- 
ness m  other  respects.  Prom  this  practice  to  that  of  engraving 
on  metal  for  the  express*  purpose  of  multiplying  the  design,  the 
transition  was  not  difficult.  Among  the  first  persons  who 
distinguished  themselves  iu  this  new  career,  were  Antonio 
PoUajuolo  and  Sandro  Botticelli,  the  la*ter  of  whom  furnished 
the  designs  for  the  ecBtion  of  Dante,  published  in  1488,  which' 
were  engraved  by  Baccio  Baldini."*  Many  other  eariy  artists 
are  enumerated  by  writers  on  this  subject,  but  their  pretensions 
are  in  general  extremely  doubtful,  and  we  may  with  great 
justice  attribute  to  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  merit  of  being  the 

♦  Lanii,  Storia  Pittorica,  i.  394. 


ficBtr  pwMii  "wlio  bj  Ins  p«rfbnmuieeB  g*v«  AtaUlHjr  ab^ 
importanoe  it  tiie  «it.  Tke  pri&tB  of  Andrea  ydl  frequdactljr 
occur  t9  ilie  cA^eelor,  and  dkplay  grefit  hiTeBitioB  fuid  eoEpre^- 
ami  of  ofaametcr.*  Tliey  sconetimeii  a^ett  border  oift  grace 
aad  dbgahee.t  I&  dnmBg  is  i^  ^noral  oomot,  and  ra 
■MBO  mstancM  ezldliits  greal  freedom.  AH  kid  priiite  are 
paeuHarly  dutiaguiBled  by  the  sl^owa  being  formed  by 
^agonal  lines,  "wMch  are  ahrays  f ooiid  in  the  same  direction, 
and  not  oposaed  by  otker  lines,  as  has  nnce  been  practised. 
He  haa  not  affixed  ih*e  date  tb  these  productions,  but  they  are 
ilKtaijily  ta  be  pbeed  ameng  ike  earliest  e#>rts  of  the  art,  and 
mi^  for  the  moat  pari  be  asiigned  with  coivfidenee  to  the  latter 
part  of  the.  fifbeenth  century.^ 

The  person,  hov^var,  who  was  destined  U^  carry  this  art  to  a 
much  higher  de|;ree«f  perfeetion,  was  Miurc-Antonio  Raimondi, 
of  Bologna,  freipiently  called,  from  havitig  when  yooi^  studied 
leader  the  pamter  FnuMWSco  IVanda,  Marc-Antonio  di  Francia. 
Heineken  conjectures  that  1m  was  b<ffn  in  the  year  1487,  or 
1488,  but  oBe  of  his  pieces  bears  the  date  ctf  1502,  j:  and  some 
of  his  others  appear  to  be  asterior  to  k,  whence  We  may  per- 
haps, place  that  ev«^  some  years  earlier.  His  first  attempts 
were  in  NitBo,  in  wlueh  he  obtained  gfteat  i^plause,  but  haying 
taken  a  journey  to  Teniee,  he  there  fouiKl  exposed  to  sale 
Borerai  of  the  prints  of  Albert  Jhanet,  both  fipoin  copper  and 
wood.  The  porohaie  of  these  works  eshausted  his  slender 
finances,  and  in  order  to  repair  them,  he  began  to  copy  the 
SMies  of  prints  of  the  li^  of  Christ,  by  Albert  Burer,  consisting 
of-  thirty-siz  pieces  engraved  in  wood,  which  he  imitated  with 
sa^  exactness  on  copper,  as  eJOTectwdly  to  deceive  those  who 
saw  than,  and  enable  him  to  sell  them  as  the  prints  c^  the 
German  artist.  Yasari  jmforms  us,  that  when  Albert  was 
aoqnainted  with  this  circumstance,  by  a  invoA  who  transmitted 
to  him  one  of  the  copies  by  Mare-AntonlOj  he  immediately 
r^aired  to  Veniee  to  eoBSfdain  of  the  fraud  to  the  senate  ;  but 
that  the  only  satis^aettion  which  he  could  obtain,  was  a  decree 
prohilnting  Marc- Antonio  from  affixing  the  nameerthe^nblem 
of  Albert  to  his   own  engravings  in  fiiture«§     An  attentive 

,  *  Of  thju  M»  BatUa  of  Se»-ipopa(erg,  i^d  t1u»  Tnt^l^li  pf  W^xoh  »ftH4. 
^fiSdent  proof.  +  As  in  his  print  of  Four  Nymphs  Dancing. 
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exumnatioii  of  the  works  of  these  artists  affords,  how«rer^.iiQ 
little  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  narratiye,  whidt 
Yasari  has  probably  adopted  without  sufficient  autiiority*  .. 

From  Venice  Marc- Antonio  repaired  to  Rome»  where  sooi| 
after  his  arriyal  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Raffaello,  bj  eognur* 
ing  from  one  of  his  designs  a  figure  of  Lucretia*  This  pnpl 
being  shown  to  that  great  artist,  he  immediatdy  saw  the 
important  uses  to  which  the  talents  of  the  engraver  might  be 
applied,  and  from  that  time. the  abilities  of  Marc- Antonio  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  designs  of  Raffiiello^ 
The  first  piece  assigned  to  him  by  Raffaello  was  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  which  he  executed  with  great  ability,*  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  several  other  works, .  which  were  the  admiratioa 
of  all  Italy,  and  have  preserved  to  the  present  day  many 
exquisite  designs  of  that  great  artist,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost  to  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that  RaffaellQ 
not  only  directed  Marc- Antonio  in  the  execution  of  his  labours^ 
but. that  he  frequently  engraved  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  so 
as  to  render  them  as  correct  as  possible  ;t  and,  although  this 
may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  conjecture  only,  yet  it  is  certain  iha^ 
the  labours  of  Marc- Antonio  were  highly  approved  by  Raffaello, 
who,  as  a  proof  of  his  proficiency,  transmitted  impressions  of 
his  prints  to  Albert  Durer,  and  received  in  return  a  present 
from  the  German  artist  of  many  of  his  works.  The  reputation 
of  Marc- Antonio  was  now  established.  The  utiUty  of  his  art 
was  universally  acknowledged.  His  school  was  thronged  with 
disciples,  many  of  whom  became  great  proficients.  Marco  da 
Ravenna,  Agostino  Yenetiano,  and  Giulio  Bonasone,  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  their  master,  and  by  their  labours,  and  those 
of  their  successors,  a  correct  and  genuine  taste  for  picturesque 
representation  has  been  diffused  tlm)ughout  Europe. 

The  art  of  engraving  in  copper  by  the  hurin,  was  accom- 
panied, or  speedily  succeeded,  by  anotiier  invention  of  no  less 
importance  ;  that  of  engraving  by  means  of  ctquafortis,  or  as 
it  is  now  called,  etching.  The  great  labour  and  long  experience 
which  the  management  of  the  tool  required,  had  divided  the 
province  of  the  engraver  from  that  of  the  painter,  and  it  might 
frequently  have  happened,  that  through  the  incorrect  or  imper- 
fect medium  of  the  former,  the  latter  could  scarcely  recognise 

♦  Vawuri,  toI.  ii.  p.  416.         +  Hcinck.  Diet.  d«f  Artiates,  toL  i..p.  290. 
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his  own  works.  The  art  of  etching,  as  it  required  but  little 
mechanieal  skill,  enabled  the  painter  to  transfer  to  the  copper 
his  own  precise  ideas  ;  and  to  this  we  have  been  indebted  for 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  genius  and  of  taste. 
In  fact,  these  prints  maj  justly  be  esteemed  as  original  draw- 
ings of  the  masters  who  have  produced  them  ;  and,  although 
the  works  of  the  modem  engraver  may  frequently  be  entitled  to 
great  admiration,  yet  they  will  never,  in  the  estimation  of  an 
experienced  judge,  be  alio  wed.  to  rival  those  free  and  unfinished, 
but  correct  and  expressive  sketches,  which  the  immediate  hand 
of  a  great  painter  has  produced. 

The  origin  of  this  invention  has  been  attributed  by  the 
Italians  to  Parmegiano ;  but  it  was  certainly  known  in  Ger- 
many, if  not  before  Parmegiano  was  bom,  at  least  before  he 
was  able  to  practise  it.  If,  however,  Parmegiano  was  not  the 
inventor,  the  beautiful  works  which  he  has  left  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  which  exhibit  all  the  elegance,  grace,  and  spirit  of 
his  paintings,  which  they  will  in  all  probability  long  survive, 
give  him  a  decided  superiority  over  all  that  preceded  him  ;  nor 
whilst  we  possess  these  precious  remains,  can  we  suppress  our 
regret,  that  the  same  mode  of  execution  was  not  occasionally 
resorted  to  by  the  other  great  artists  of  the  time,  and  that  we 
are  not  allowed  to  contemplate  the  bold  contours  of  Michel- 
Agnolo,  or  the  graceful  compositions  of  Eaffaello,  as  expressed 
and  authenticated  by  their  own  hand.^* 
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tranquillity  of  Italy — Leo  seizes  upon  several  of  the  smaller  states — ^Attempts' 
the  duchy  of  Ferraia — Meditates  the  expulsion  of  the  French  and  j^woiardft' 
from  ltaly.^-Eii{^eB  a  hcNly  of  Swiss  meroenaimih— Treaty  mth  the  £m- 
pat>r  £9r  restoiiog  Uie  £unily  of  Sferza  to  MUan-^The  French  geQeral.Ii'Ecui 
made  a  prisono*  hy  Guicciardim  and  liherated^  Hostilities,  commenceii 
against  the  French — ^Francis  prepares  to  defend  his  .Italian  possessioni^-* 
The  allied  attack  Panna — The  duke  of  Ferrsra  joins  the  French — The  car-' 
dinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  legate  to  the  allied  •Rity*-*^T!M  Smm  in  the  9Bni» 
of  France  desert  to  the  enemy^^The  alliea  pfUM  the  Add%-*0|^tp«.  e€ 
Mikn — The  allies  attack  the  duke  of  Ferran>^-Sudden  iudiiipositlQn  of 
Leo  X.-^His  death — Reasons  for  helieving  that  he  was  poisonedr^His' 
Mineral  and  monument. 

Italy  had  now  for  some  years  eigojed  a  state  of  repoae  ; 
Bor  did  there  appear  to  exist  among  the  sovereigns  of  Ettrojge 
any  immediate  cause  which  might  lead  them  to  disturb  bar 
tranquillity.  Charles  V.  had  hitiberto  been  too  much  enga^g^ 
in  confirming  his  authority,  and  riogulating  his  adminjl9tratia^^ 
in  Germany^  in  Spain,  and  in  Flanders,  to  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  his  Neapolitan  possessions  ;  and  Francis  I.  appeared 
to  be  rather  solicitous  to  secure  his  dominions  in  the  l^anese, 
than  ambitious  of  further  conquests.  The  Venetians,  who  by 
the  aid  of  the  French  monarch  had  recovered  the  important 
cities  of  Brescia  and  Verona,  still  maintained  with  him  a  dose 
alliance  ;  and  the  secondary  states  of  Italy  were  too  well  aware 
of  the  dangers  which  they  might  incur  in  the  general  commo- 
tion, to  give  occasion  to  new  disturbances-  Even  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  although  by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Modena 
and  Reggie,  which  were  still  retained  by  Leo  X.,  thought  it 
prudent  to  suppress  his  resentment,  lest  it  should  afford  the 
pope  a  pretext,  of  which  he  would  gladly  have  availed  himself^ 
to  do  hun  a  more  essential  injury. 

Nor  were  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Roman  see  and  the 
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"permn^  okaraotet  of  the  fomiMS,  eojmief^  as  slight  assuraQoeA; 
of  ike  cootinttatioii  of  peaoe,     Tho  dissensions  which,  under 
the  pontificates  of  Alexander  YL  and  Julius  II.  had  torn  the; 
states  of  the  ohnrch*  were  at  lei^^  appeased,  and  Leo  fbund- 
the  obedience  of  hJis  subjects  unlimited,  and  his  authority  rm^^ 
controlled.     To  tiie  possession  of  the  Roman  see,  he  had  united 
the  eities^  and  temtcmies  of  Urbino  and  ^inigaglia ;  whilst 
Tuscany,  then  in  its  highest  state,  of  riches  and  populations^ 
ranained  as  a  patrimonial  inheritance  at  his  absolute  disposal. 
Thus  fortunately  edtuated,.  and  the  continuation  of  his  prosperity 
being  secured  by  friendly  alliances  with  the.  other  sovereigns  of 
Surope,  he  not  only  indulged  bis  natural  disposition,  in  the 
encouragement  of  literature,  and  the  promotion  of  works  of  art, 
but  is  said  to  haye  deroted  himself  to  an  indolent  course  of  life, 
from  which  he  was  roused  only  by  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures, 
whidi  consisted  in  muric,  in  hunting,  or  in  the  company  of. 
jesters'  and  buffoons.     From  this  quarter,  therefore*  no  danger 
was  apprehended ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  continuance  pf 
tnsnquUlity,  Italy  had  already  revived  from  her  terrors,  and 
begun  to  lose  the  remembrfloioe  of  her  past  calamities. 
.  If,  however;  the  pc^^  devoted  Us  leifflire  to  amusement,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he^  had  thereby  acquired  that  total 
dii&e  of  public  business,  which  has  been  so  generally  attri^ 
bnted  to  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  con- 
duct, it  may  be  presumed  that  no  one  weighed  more  narrowly 
aver  the  afiiurs  of  Italy,  or  obsessved  those  of  Burope  wi^ 
greater  vigilanee.    For  some  years  he  had  turned  his  attention 
towards  the  smaller  states  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  teni-* 
tocy,  which  had  been  seised  upon  by  successful  adventurers^  or 
were  occupied  by  domestic  tyrante,  but  over  which  the  church 
haft  always  asserted:  its  superiority,  whenever  wn  opportunity- 
Qt^eurred  of  enforcing  its  claims.     Tko  city  (^  Perugia  was 
goremed  by  Qian-Paolo  Baglioni,  who,^  if  we  may  believe  ow-; 
temporary  hist(»iaiis*.  was  fk  monster  of  iniquity  and  impiety  ; , 
but  the  crue%  with  which  he  exercised;  his  usurped  authority, 
rendered  him  no  less  an  object  of  dbead,  than  his  othev  crimes, 
did  of  horror.^^    Acting  en  those  maxims  which  he  appears  to 
bsTor  adopted  on  oilier  occamns,  and  which,  however  fallacioiis» 
have  found  apologists  in  mibteqnentt  tunes*,  Leo  coneeivod.  that, 
agaihi^  nmh  an  offender,  every  species  of  treaoheiy  was  justifi*  ^ 
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able.  Preteading,  therefore,  that  he  ivished  to  consult  with' 
Baglioni  on  affairs  of  importance,  he  invited  him  to  Roue  ; 
but  Baglioni,  affecting  to  be  indisposed,  sent  in  his  stef&d  fab 
son,  Gian-Paolo,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  intenti^mls  of 
the  pope.  Leo  received  the  youth  with  the  greatest  kiadttcds, 
and  after  detaining  him  some  time,  sent  him  back  to  his  father, 
whom  he  again  requested  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,*  and  at 
the  same  time  transmitted  to  him  a  safe-conduct.  The  viohl- 
tion  of  such  an  assurance  was  a  crime,  which  even  the  guilty 
mind  of  BagUoni  could  not  conceive,  and  he  accordingly  hartenod 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  tiie  pontiff, 
and  to  the  honour  of  kissing  his  feet.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  Anuibale  Rangone,  nap- 
tain  of  the  pontifical  guard,  and  subjected  to  the  torture,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  disclosed  enormities,  the  perpetration  of  which 
could  not  have  been  expiated  by  a  thousand  deaths.  This 
treacherous  and  tyrannical  act  was  closed  by  the  decapitation  of 
Baglioni,  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  by  the  pope  possessing 
himself  of  the  states  of  Perugia  ;  whilst  the  fainily  of  Baglioni 
sought  a  shelter  at  Padua,  under  the  protection  of  :1iie 
Venetian  republic,  in  whose  service  he  had  long  been  employed. 
From  similar  motives,  and  under  similar  pretexts,  Leo  des-' 
patched  Giovanni  de'  Medici  with  one  thousand  horse  and  four 
thousand  foot,  to  attack  the  city  of  Fermo,  then  held  by  Lodo- 
^co  Freducci,  a  military  commander  of  great  courage  and  ex- 
perience. On  the  approach  of  the  papal  army,  Freducci  quitted 
the  city,  and  attempted  to  make  his  escape  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  horse;  but  having  been  intercepted  by  Giovanm,  and 
refusing  to  submit,  he  was,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  left 
dead  on  the  field,  with  one-half  of  his  followers;  and  Fermo 
was  received  into  the  obedience  of  the  papal  see.  The  fall  of 
Freducci  intimidated  the  petty  tyrants  who  had  possessed 
themselves  of  cities  or  fortresses  in  the  march  of  Anoona;  some 
of  whom  effected  their  safety  by  flight,  and  others  resorted  iio 
Rome  to  solicit  the  clemency  of  the  pope.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  they  who  distrusted  him  had  formed  a  nobre 
accurate  judgment  of  his  character  than  they  who  confided  in 
him;  several  of  the  latter  having  been  imprisoned,  and  a  strict 
inquiry  made  into  their  conduct;  in  consequence  of  which,  such 
as  were  supposed  to  have  committed  the  greatest  enormities 
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wore  executodt  without  any  regard  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  pontiff.* 
In  the  dissensions  between  Leo  X.  and  the  French  monarchs, 
.  the  pftrt  adopted  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had  given  great  offence 
t<Klibe  pope,  who  did  not,  however,  discover  by  his  public  con- 
duct the  resentment  which  he  harboured  in  his  breast.  After 
having  frequ^itly  been  called  upon,  without  effect,  to  fulfil  his 
pranise  of  restoring  to  the  duke  the  cities  of  Modena  and 
.  Beggio,  Leo  at  length  avowed  his  resolution  to  retain  them  ; 
uud  in  the  close  of  the  year  1519,  when  Alfonso  was  incapaci- 
tated by  sickness  from  attending  to.  his  defence,  and  his  life 
was  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  the  vigilant  pontiff  marched  an 
army  into  the  vicinity  of  Ferrata,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  occupying  the  goverument  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
duke.  The  friendship  and  active  interference  of  Federigo,  mar- 
^nia  of  Mantua,  who  had  shortly  before  succeeded  to  that  dignity, 
.on  the  death  of  his  father  Francesco,  defeated  this  project. 
>The  Roman  army  was  withdrawn,  and  mutual  expressions  of 
.  Mufidence  and  respect  took  place  between  the  pontiff  and  the 
duke.  These  circumstances  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  pope» 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  from  forming  a  plan  for  pos- 
sessing himself  of  the  city  of  Ferrara  by  treachery.  The  person 
whom  he  employed  for  this  purpose,  was  Uberto  Gambara,  an 
apostolic  protonotary,  who  afterwards  attained  the  dignity  of  the 
purple.  A  secret  intercourse  was  established  between  Uberto 
and  Ridolfo  Hell6,  the  captain  of  a  body  of  German  soldiers,  in 
the  service  of  the  duke,  who,  having  received  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  ducats  as  the  reward  of  his  treason,  engaged  to  deliver 
up  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  papal  troops.  Orders  were 
accordingly  sent  to  Guide  Rangone,  who  commanded  the  papal 
amiy,  and  to  Guicciardini,  governor  of  Modena,  to  collect  their 
ftwces  under  other  pretexts,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  gate,  which  they  were  to  defend  until  further 
succours  should  arrive  ;  but  when  the  plan  was  arranged,  and 
the  day  for  the  attack  agreed  on,  it  was  discovered  that 
Bidolfo  had  from  the  beginning  communicated  the  whole,  affair 
to  Alfonso,  who  having  seen  sufficient  of  the  intention  of  the 
pontiff,  and  being  unwilling  that  matters. should. proceed  to 

•  Murat.  An.  vol.  x.  p4 143.     Jov.  YiUi  Leoo.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  83. 
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extremiti^B,  took  the  necessary  m^ms  for  oonvincii^  the  pope 
that  Ridolfo  had  imposed  ifpon  hhn.^  The  cocidaot  of  Leo  X. 
towards  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  discloses  some  of  the  dai^est 
shades  in  his  character ;  and  in  thk  instance,  we  find  those 
licentious  principles  which  induced  him  to  forfeit  his  most  solenfti 
promises,  on  pretence  of  the  criminality  of  those  to  ^om  tk^ 
were  mad^,  extended  to  aceomplishthe  rtdn  of  a  prmce  who  hiid 
not,  by  his  conduct,  furnished  any  pretext  for  such  an  »ttem{^. 

Nor  were  the  designs  of  the  pope,  at  this  period,  limited  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  smaller  states  of  Italy.  The  most  di^- 
fiive  evidence  yet  remains,  ^at  he  had  not  only  formed  a  proje^ 
for  expelling  the  French  monarch  from  the  territories  of  MilHHn 
and  of  Genoa,  but  that  he  also  intended  to  turn  his  arms  agait»it 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  by  delivering  it  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Spaniards,  to  acquire  the  honour  to  which  Julius  II.  had  eo 
ardently  aspired,  of  being  considered  as  the  assertor  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Italy.  He  was,  however,  well  aware,  that  these  great  m- 
dertakings  could  not  be  accomplished  merely  by  his  own  strength 
and  his  own  resources,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  take  advuft- 
tage  of  the  dissensions  which  had  already  arisen  between 
Francis  L  and  the  emperor,  to  carry  his  purposes  into  effect. 

Before  he  engaged  in  negotiations  which  he  foresaw  must 
involve  him  in  hostilities,  he  rfssolved  to  raise  such  a  force  as 
would  not  only  be  sufficient  for  his  own  defence,  but  wooid 
enable  him  to  co-operate  vigorously  with  his  allies,  in  effect^ 
the  purposes  which  he  had  in  view.  To  this  end  he  despatched, 
as  his  envoy  to  S  witzeiiand,  Antonio  Pucci,  bishop  of  'Pi«toga, 
with  directions  to  raise  for  his  service  a  body  of  six  thousaad 
men.*  In  this  undertaking  the  bishop  found  no  dificnHy,  as 
the  pontiff  had,  ever  since  the  war  of  Urbino,  takon  care  to 
renew  his  treaties  vrith  the  Helvetic  ohiefr,  and  had  intrasted 
the  bishop  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns  for 
their  pay.f  Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  active  operations, 
he  proposed  to  Francis  I.  to  unite  with  him  in  an  attack  iipote 
the  kingd(Hn  of  Naples.  In  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  it  Was 
stipulated  that  Gaeta,  and  the  whole  of  the  Neapolitan  territory 
between  the  rii^r  Garigliano  and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  shotdd 
he  imited  to  the  dominion  of  the  church  ;  and  that  the  remain- 

•  GhucdBid.  lib.  xIt.  vol.  u.  p.  175.  f  Mximt.  An.  vol.  x.  p.  146. 
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^r  of  ike  JiEin^fdoiu  d^oald  be  held  fbr  ^e  second  son  of  the 
Freaoli  menaroh,  who  was  then  an  infant,  and  should  be  goy^ned 
by  an  apoBtdiic  nuncio,  until  he  wm  enabled  to  take  upon  him* 
4M»lf  thegoremment.  Whilst  these  negotiations  were  depending, 
Ihe  Swiss  la^oops  in  the  semce  of  the  pope  were  permitted  to 
^MMS  through  the  states  of  Milan,  and  were  stationed  in  diffident 
farts  of  Romagna  and  the  march  ^  Ancona*  This,  howeter, 
was  the  only  advantage  which  Leo  derived  from  his  treaty  with 
the  French  monal^h ;  and  was,  in  aH  probability,  the  sole  object 
which  he  had  in  view.  Francis  now  began  to  see  with  jealousy 
the  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  and  declined  the  overtures  which  had 
been  made  to  him.  His  delay,  or  his  refusal,- afforded  Leo  a 
plausible  pretext  for  a  step  which  it  is  highfy  probable  that  he 
had  previously  determined  upon;  and  he  immediately  and 
•openly  united  his  forces  with  those  of  ike  emperor,  f6r  the 
«xpiesB  purpose  of  wnesting  from  Francis  the  dominion  of  Milan, 
«Bd  expelling  the  French  from  Italy.* 

'  On  the  expulsion  and  death  of  Maximiliano  Sforza,  the  right 
ef  tiiat  family  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Milanese  had 
devolved  upon  his  brother  Francesco,  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Tvent,  where  he  impatiently  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  recovering  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors  ;  having  cim* 
stan%  refused  all  the  offers  of  the  French  monarch  to  induce 
him  to  relinquish  his  claims.  Bis  expectations  had  been 
eneoiofaged  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  G^irblamo  Morone,  for- 
merly chancellor  to  Maximiliano,  duke  of  Milan,  and  by  whose 
advice  that  city  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Fren<^h  ;  butwho, 
not  having  experienced  from  Francis  I.  the  same  attentions  as 
^rom  his  predecessor  Louis  XIL,  had  assiduously,  though 
eecretly,  laboured  to  overturn  his  authority.  By  the  inter- 
.  fstence  of  Morone,  a  treaty  was  concluded^  on  the  eighth  day 
of  May,  1S21,  between  the  pope  and  the  empieior,  for  esta- 
blirim^  Frftnceseo  Sforza  in  his  dominions.  By  this  treaty  it 
WijB  also  stipulated,  that  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenxa 
«hould  again  be  united  to  the  dominions  of  the  church ;  that 
the  emperor  should  support  the  claims,  of  the  pope  on  the  Fer- 
ir^rese  ;  and  that  he  should  confer  on  Alessandbro  de'  Medici, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  IJibino,  then  about 

^  Guicdaol  du^-jit. 
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nine  years  of  age,  a  territorial  possession  in  Naplos,^  aadgn 
the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  a  pension  of  ten  tkomsn^d 
croyms,  payable  from  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo*  iboa  laldiy 
vacated. t  But  for  the  more  effectual  accomplishment  of  tlb# 
objects  proposed,  it  was  agreed  that  this  alliance  should  notb# 
made  public  until  measures  had  been  taken,  as  well  in  6ono* 
as  in  Milan,  for  overturning  the  authority  of  the  French,  either 
by  fraud  or  by  force. 

The  government  of  the  French  in  Milan  had^  given  j^reat 
dissatisfaction,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  noUe  and  prinijipal 
inhabitants  had  quitted  the  city,  and  taken  refuge  in  differ^nl 
parts  of  Italy,  intending  to  join  the  standard  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  enabled  to  take  the  field.  By 
the  advice  of  Morone,  it  was  determined  that  this  force  «hoald 
be  concentrated  in  the  city  of  Reggio,  which  place,  as  well  as 
the  city  of  Modena,  was  then  governed  on  behalf  of  the  pope  bjjf 
the  historian  Guicciardini,  who  was  directed  secretly  to  forward 
the  enterprise,  and  to  advance  to  Morone  ten  thousand  duoalt 
for  the  pay  of  his  troops.  About  the  same  time  the  pa^^ 
galleys  were  ordered  to  unite  with  those  of  the  emperor,  then^ 
Naples,  and  to  proceed  with  two  thousand  Spaniards  to  the  port 
of  Genoa,  accompanied  by  Girolamo  Adomo,  one  of  the  Genoeae 
exiles  who  had  been  compelled  to  quit  that  place  by  the  rival 
faction  of  the  Fregosi,  and  whose  appearance  it  was  expected 
would  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  populace  to  the  attempts 
The  doge  Fregoso  had,  however,  been  informed  of  their, 
approach,  and  had  so  effectually  secured  the  coast,  that  the 
commander  of  the  fleet  found  it  expedient  to  retire  witboi^ 
attempting  to  disembark.}  In  the  meantime,  the .  Sieor '4^ 
L'Ecus,***  who  during  the  absence  of  his  brother,  Odet  de  Foi^ 
Mareschal  de  Lautrec,  held  the  chief  authority  in  Milan,  beil|g 
apprized  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Milanese  exiles  within  tibe- 
papal  states,  resolved  to.  use  his  endeavours  for  suppressijqg 
them.  Taking  with  him,  therefore,  a  company  of  four  hundred « 
hor^e,  and  followed  by  Federigo  Gonzaga,  lord  of  Bozzoloi-  at 

*  This  was  agreed  to  be  the  duchy  of  Civita  di  Penna,  which  brought  iok«B 
'  annual  revenue  of  ten  .thousand  crowns,  and,  which  Alessandro  afterwai;^ds 
•  enjoyed. 

f  Liinig.  vol.  i.  p.  167,  Du  Mont,  vol.  iv.  par  viii, 
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4ie  liead  of  one  thousand  infantry,  lie  made  his  appearance 
befra^  the  gates  of  Reggie,  in  the  hope,  as  Guicciardini  conjec- 
tfffes,  l^at  he  might  be  enabled  to  secure  the  persons  of  the 
exiles,  ei^er  by  prevailing  upon  the  governor,  who  was  not  a 
soldier  bj  profession,  and  was  supposed  to  be  wholly  unprovided 
Iw  an  attack,  to  deliver  them  up  to  him,  or  by  availing  himself 
of  some  pretext  for  entering  the  place.  Guicciardini  had  how- 
ever, received  intimation  of  his  design,  and  had  requested  the 
papal  commander,  Guide  Rangone,  then  in  the  Modenese,  to 
enter  the  city  of  Reggie  by  night ;  he  had  also  called  in  to  his 
assistance  the  soldiers  raised  by  Morone,  and  directed  that  the 
n^ghbouring  inhabitants  should  be  in  readiness,  at  the  sound 
$f  the  bell,  to  repair  to  the  gates.  In  the  morning  the  French 
eommander  presented  himself  before  the  city,  and  sent  one 
of  his  officers  to  request  an  interview  with  the  governor. 
Q^uieciardini  complied  with  his  wishes,  and  a  place  was  appointed 
where  the  meeting  should  take  place  without  the  walls.  L*Ecus 
Mcordingly  made  his  appearance,  with  several  of  his  followers, 
aad  dismounting  from  his  horse,  proceeded  towards  the  gate 
through  which  Guicciardini  and  his  attendants  passed  to  meet 

.  him.  The  French  commander  then  began  to  complain  to  the 
governor  that  he  had  shewn  favour  and  afforded  support  to  th^ 
Milanese  rebels,  who  had  been  suffered  to  assemble  in  that  city 
for  hostile  purposes ;  whilst  the  governor,  on  the  other  hand» 

.  lamented  that  a  body  of  French  troops  had  thus,  without  any 
pvevious  representations  having  been  made  as  to  their  object* 
suddenly  entered  the  dominions  of  the  church.  During  this 
ul*«rview,  one  of  the  French  officers,  availing  himself  of  the 
o^ortunity  afforded  him  by  the  opening  of  one  of  the  gates, 
fwr  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  waggon  laden  with  com, 
acttempted  to  enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was 

.  repulsed  by  the  soldiers  provided  for  its  defence.  This  incident 
e^M»ted  a  general  alarm,  and  the  inhabitants,  supposing  that  the 
French  commander  had  been  privy  to  the  attempt,  began  to 
discharge  their  artillery  from  the  walls,  by  which  Alessandro 
Trivulzio,  an  eminent  Italian  commander  in  the  service  of  the 

.  French,  who  stood  near  L'Ecus,  received  a  wound  of  which  he 
died  on  the  second  day  following ;  nor  was  it  to  be  attributed  to 
any  other  cause  than  the  fear  of  injuring  the  governor,  that 
L'Ecus  himself  escaped.     In  his  turn  he  accused  Guicciardini 


'  of  treacherj ;  and  not  knowing  wkellier  to  renuiin  where  ke 

'  stood,  or  to  seek  hk  sflfetj  in  Hight,  suffered  the  goremorto 
take  him  by  the  liand  and  lead  liim  into  the  citj,  aecompsaned 
only  bj  La  Motfee,  one  of  his  officers.  The  rest  of  his  tvoopSy 
supposing  that  their  chief  was  taken  prisoner,  betook  themsdves 
to  ^ght  in  such  haste,  that  sereral  ^  them  left  their  weapons 
behind  them.  Alter  a  fall  explanation  had  taken  place, 
Chiiceiardini  set  at  Ubertj  the  French  commander,  who  d^ 

'  spatched  La  Motte  to  Rome  to  inform  the  pope  of  the  cause  of 

'  Ins  yisit  to  Reggio,  and  to  request  that  he  would  giro  ordets 

'  for  prohibiting  the  assembling  of  the  Milanese  exiles  within  his 
territories.*  Of  this  incident  Leo  avaQed  himself  to  reptescnt 
to  the  consistory  the  misconduct  and  treachery  of  the  French, 
"whom  he  accused  of  a  design  of  possessing  themselres  of  'die 
city  of  Reggio ;  he  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  unite  his 
«rms  with  those  of  the  emperor;  and  although  the  treaty  wifii 
Charles  Y.  had  actually  been  concluded,  he  now  affected  to 
treat  with  the  imperial  ambassador  as  to  the  terms  of  tlie 

'  confederation,  and  issued  a  papal  bull,  by  which  he  excommuni- 
cated as  wen  the  French  monarch  as  his  two  commandos* 
Odet  and  Thomas  de  Foix,  until  they  should  restore  the  dties 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.*^ 
Hostilities  being  now  unavoidable,  Leo  called  to  Rome  ihe 

^celebrated  Italian  commander  Prospero  Oolonna,  who  had  been 
'Appointed  by  the  emperor  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  to 

'Consult  with  him  on  the  most  effectual  means  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  He  also  engaged  in  his  service  Federigo,  marquis  of 
Mantua,t  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  captam-general  of 

'the  church,  to  which  he  had  long  aspired.  On  this  occasion  tito 
marquis  sent  back  to  France  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  S. 
'Michael,  with  which  he  had  been  honoured  by  the  king.  The 
army  of  the  allies  consisted  of  six  thousand  Italian  troops,  two 
thousand  Spaniards  who  had  returned  from  the  attack  of  Genoa, 
and  two  thousand  more  who  were  despatched  from  Naples, 

*^  under  the  command  of  Ferdinando  D'Avalos,  marquis  6f 
Pescara.  These  were  afterwards  joined  by  six  thousand 
Germans,  raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  pope  and  the 

*  Guicdaid.  lib.  xiy.  vol.  ii.  f.  180.     Muiat.  Aim.  yoL  x.  p.  147.  . 
+  He  liftd  previouBly  entered  into  stimulations  with  the  marqnis  for  300  men* 
'ftt-arms.    Xhi  Hont,  voL  iv.  pur.  i. 
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'>0itiper<n',  and  hj  the  SwIbb  troops  which  Leo  had  brought  into 
Italy;  whose  mtmbers  had,  however,  been  reduced,  bj  the 
ipelarD  of  laaiiy  «f  their  associates,  to  about  two  thousand.  If 
to  these  be  added  the  papal  land  Florentine  troops  not  enume- 
mted  with  the  above,  the  force  of  the  allied  army  may  be 
oonipitted  td  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  tirenty  thousand 
men.*  Of  these  the  chief  command  was  confided  to  Prospero 
'  Golonna ;  but  the  immediate  direction  of  the  papal  army  was 
intrusted  to  Guicoiardini,  who,  under  the  name  of  commissaiy- 
general,  was  expressly  invested  with  authority  over  the  marquis 
of  Mantua.  In  the  month  of  August  the  Italian  troops 
assembled  at  Bologna;  and  Golonna,  having  soon  afterwai^ 
effected  a  junction  with  the  German  and  Spanish  auxiliaries, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Parma. 

These  formidable  proceedings   occasioned  great  alarm  to 
•Francis  I.,  who  now  began  to  perceive  the  effects  of  his  own 
•knpmdence  in  divesting  the  pope  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
But  whilst  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mitigate  the  resentment 
of  the  pontiff,  he  resorted  to  such  measures  as  seemed  neees- 
Btffj  fw  the  defence  of  his  possessions,  and  Lautrec,  then  in 
France,  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  government,  with  a  pr6- 
mise,  on  ihe  part  of  the  king,  tliat  he  should  speedily  receive 
^asu^ly  of  three  hundred  thousand  ducAtd.     On  his  arrival 
'  Lautrec  began  to  collect  the  French  forces,  dispersed  in  dif- 
'  Parent  parts  of  Lombardy.     The  Venetians  also  despatched  to 
*ib!6  assistance  of  their  allies  a  body  of  eight  thousand  foot  and 
-about  nine  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  Teodoro 
.Trivulxio  And  Andrea  <jritti.t     The  most  strenuous  efforts  of 
Jbioththe  oontending  3>arties  were,  however,  employed  in  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  of  thd  Swiss,  on  whose  deteimination  it  was 
'<N>nceived  that  the  event  of  the  contest  would  finally  depend  ; 
modf  notwithstanding  the  representations  and  promises  of  the 
emrdinal  of  Siem,  and  of  the  imperial  envoys,  the  cantons  agreed 
to  fulfil  the  treaty  which  they  had  previously  formed  with 
Francis  L,  and  to  supply  him  with  a  considerable  force;  in 
«ednseqiience  of  wMch  four  thousand  of  these  mercenaries, 
being  a  comparatively  small  part  of  ^e  number  for  which  he 
had  stipulated,  arrived  at  Milan.^    Lautrec  now  commenced 
^Itis  oporaiions)  iand  denpatching  his  btother  L'Beus,  at  the 

*  Ouicdard.  lib.  xir.  vol.  ii.  p.  187.        f  Murat  Ann.  voL  x.  p.  117. 
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head  of  five  handred  lances,  and  Federigo  of  BoBWoio^  whli  fivia 
thousand  infantry,  to  the .  defence  of  Panna,  eii^^ed  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  securing  the  city  of  Milan  and  the  reat  of 
its  territory  against  the  expected  attack. 

The  allied  forces,  after  yarious  dissensions  hetween  ihe 
Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  troops,  and  great  diTenitjr  of 
opinion  amongst  the  commanders,  at  length  oommasoed  ihtiat 
attack  upon  Parma ;  and  although  they  were  frequently  .«a 
the  point  of  relinquishing  the  attempt,  they  at  length  sneceoied 
in  compelling  the  French  garrison  to  retire  to  that  part  of  idie 
city  wluch  lies  heyond  the  river,  and  immediately  occupied  the 
station  which  their  adversaries  had  left.  The  inhahitentsof 
this  district  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  on  h^ng  restored 
to  the  dominion  of  the  church  ;  but  their  joy  was  speedily  ter-» 
minated  by  the  outrages  committed  by  the  promiscuous  soldiery^ 
who  had  proceeded  to  sack  the  city.  From  this  violence  tln^ 
were,  however,  at  last  restrained  by  the  most  decisive  measunte 
on  the  part  of  the  commander  Colonna,  who,  among  otheff  in* 
stances  of  a  just  severity,  executed  by  the  halter  a  number  4if 
soldiers  who  had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastery,  and 
thus  at  length  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  tumult. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  and  Venetian  army,  of  wl^idi 
Lautrec  had  now  taken  the  command,  although  consisting:  of 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  remained  inactive,  ia 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  additional  body  of  six  thmi^ 
sand  Swiss,  by  whose  assistance  they  might  be  enabled  to 
oppose  the  papal  and  imperial  troops  in  the  field.  On  reedbrw 
ing  intelligence  of  the  attack  upon  Parma,  they  advanced^ 
however,  to  the  banks  of  the  Tare,  about,  seven  miles  ftoit 
that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  further  progresft'of 
the  enemy.  At  this  juncture,  the'  hopes  of  the  Froich  .wefe 
encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  having  discoten^ 
the  tenor  of  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,. aimI 
finding  no  security  for  himself  but  in  the  success  of  the  ¥mai&^ 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  body  of  troq»,  and 
advancing  into  the  Modenese,  captured  tne  towns  of  Finite 
and  San  Felice,  threatening  even  the  city  of  Modena*  HSub 
unexpected  event  compelled  the  allies  to  divide  their  forces  ; 
Guide  Rangone  was  despatched  with  a  powerful  body  oif  troops 
to  oppose  the  duke  of  Ferrara  ;  all  further  attacks  on  the  city 
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of  Parma  were  abandoned ;  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
tiie  FrenckoQUimander  of  supplying  the  place  with  provisions, 
and  fqrtifyiiig  it  against  subsequeiirt  attacks. 
'    The  rotreat  of  the  papal  army  from  Parma  was  a  cause  of 
great  vexation  to  the  pontiff,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
b^ftr  alnwstthe  whole  expenses  of  the  war,  and  who  now  begaii 
to  dottbt  wheillier  his  views  had  not  been  counteracted  by  the 
nisiiicerity  of  his  allies.*  He,  therefore,  by  means  of  his  envoy, 
tin  caxdinid  of  Sion,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  Swiss  ;  and  although  the  Helvetic  chiefs  had 
already  despatched  several  bodies  of  troops  into  Italy,  to  the 
aid  ^  the  French,  yet  such  was  their  avidity  for  pay  and  for 
plunder,  tiiat  they  agreed  to  furnish  the  pope  with  twelve 
UiouBand  men,  under  the  pretext  that  they  should  be  employed 
oeiy  in  the  defence  of  the  states  of  the  church.     At  the  same 
time  Leo  despatched  his  cousin,  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
mier  the  tiUe  of  legate  of  the  church,  to  take  upon  himself 
die  superintendence  of  the  allied  army,  and  to  allay  by  his 
authority  the  disputes  and  jealousies  which  had  arisen  among 
tiie  coimaanders,  and  which  seemed  daily  to  increase. 

The  opposing  armies,  after  frequent  movements,  and  some 
skirmishes  of  httle  importance,  now  waited  with  the  utmost 
tSBpatience  for  the  arrival  of  those  reinforcements  from  Swit- 
zerland, which  had  been  promised  to  both,  and  which  were 
expected  to  give  the  party  which  should  obtain  their  services  a 
dmided  superiority.  A  considerable  body  of  these  mercenaries 
jtit  length  arrived,  and  formed  a  junction  at  Gambara  with  their 
odostrymen  in  the  pay  of  the  allies  ;  the  two  cardinal  legates 
i)f  Medici  and  of  Sion,  preceded  by  their  crosses  of  sUver, 
aoBxichixig  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their 
aretigion  and  office.  A  negotiation  was  now  opened,  in  which 
41  may  be  presumed  the  services  of  the  Swiss  were  offered  to 
%hB  Idghesfr  bidder ;  but  the  French  commander  having  been 
^iiiai^pointed  in  his  promised  supply  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dbeats  from  France,  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the* 
duehess  of  Angouldme,  mother  of  the  French  monarch,  to  her 
clwn  use,  the  offers  and  promises  of  the  pontifical  legates  pre- 
vitiled  ;  and  the  Swiss,  notwithstanding  tiie  remonstrances  and 

^  *  Guicdard,  lib.  jdv.'  voL  iL'p.lS8;  .  Murat.  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  149. 
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efoftftof  Lautree,  luaifted  thtfir  likroeft  wiHi'  ibose  of^Oc^Iotma;  < 
wkilai  tiiose  ia  tbe  semee  of  the  Fx»iusb.  monaooh  deseptecl^ 
their  standards,  and  Either  jamed  Urn  papalv  tn(K^&  op  reinmed : 
to  thdr  own  eoimtiy. 

XHa^int^d  by  ibin  diafippcdntment,  ami  alaianed  at  tiie  acees^^ 
sHm  of  atocngth  whuk  hia  adversaries  had  thus  Qbtaine^* 
Lantree  thought  it  expedient  to  retneat.  h^ond  the  banka.of 
the  Adda^     HarYiog  l^erefore  strongly  garriaoned  Gremona  tmA 
Pizwghitone,  he  broke  up  hii  eamp^  and  took  hia  atalaon  on . 
the  side  ef  the  river  next  to  Malan»  iatendts^  to  oppo«e  the 
further  pfogreas  of  the  enemy.     The  papal  and  impeffial  com-^ 
mandar^,  Imving  wi&  their  new  aeoession  of  sirengm  luequired 
fresh,  i^irito,  resolved  to  peHnqai^aE  attempts  of  leas  import* 
itfice,  and  proceed  immediately  to  attack  the  city  of  A^n. 
The  passage  of  the  river  was  conducted  wiih  a  degree  of 
secrecy  and  disspaieh  whioh  is  alloirad  to.  haveeonfanred  great 
honour  on  Colonna  ;  and  its  success  attached  no  less  disgrace 
to  the  military  talents  of  Lautrec,  who  had  boasted,  even  in  a 
despatch  to  his  sovereign^  that  he  would  prevent  his  enemies, 
from  effecting  their  purpose..    Tha  transportation  o£  the  arraj^ 
todt  plaoe  at  V^rio>  about  five  miles  from  OaasaiHi,  where 
the  French  troops  were  then  encsmped  ;   the  cardinal  de' 
Medici  having  acoompanied  the  first  detaohmenfi  of  i^e  anoy 
intone  of  the  boats  employed  for  that  purpose.,*   No  resistasee 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  French  ;  and  although  the  move*-- 
meat  was  rendered  tedious  by  various  circumstances  unavoid*  . 
able  in  such  an  attempt,  yet  a  considerable  body  of  tiia  aiiied . 
arii^  effected  a  landing.     It  mighti  have  been  pcesunted,  that  > 
wheii  Lautrec  was  apprized  of  i^is  circumstance,  he  wmild  • 
haxe  marched  his  whole  force  against  the  invaders  ;  but  after 
a  fatal  deliberation  of  some  hours,  he  despatehed  hia  brother, 
wj^h  a  body  of  French,  infantry,  four  hundred  lanoes,  <uid  seme 
pieeeB  of  artillery,  to  oppose  their  further  progress;  A  vigoceus 
actisQ  took  phioe,  in  which  the  superiority  was  wainily  eon-  > 
tested*  The  French  commander,  widt  ike  cavalry,  £c»U]^t  wi^^ 
gveateoun^e  ;  and  if  the  artillery  had.  airived  in.  time,  itia- 
Bii^posed  that  ther  French  would  have  repulsed:  llie  aiHes.    The » 
troepa  which  had  not  yet  passed,  seeing  the  danger  to  -\vhttdi' 

•  Ouicciaid.  lib.  jdv,  inoi  il..  f»  207. 
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ihfJF  wncliteft  were  ^ipoMd,  m^  the  utmost  efibtta  to  er^mkn 
iiieiiT6K  to:  ihoir  •mt«iioe..    Qioyamii do'  Medici*  prompteclv 
bj  ib^t  fearle8»  magnaainutj  "by  wbioh  he>  wks  alwajA  distin?*; 
goifihed,  plunged  into  the  oiurent'  att  the  head  of  his  troopg^ 
mounted*  on  »  Turkifth  horfio>  and  anivod.  in  safeljj  on  diOi 
o^ppMite  dbore^    Bj  these  ezertuHUi  L'fScus  was  eoinpeUed  t^: 
x^treait  with  considerable  loss  to  Cassano^  where  Laut^ec  im»^. 
mediately  broke  up  his  oioEnp  and  hastened  to  Milan,  intending 
to  concentrate  all  his  forces  in  die  defence  of  that  oi^ital. 
Qa  his  axTival  he  committed  an  act  of  useless  and  imprudent^ 
severity*  by  the  public  execution  of  Chri^toforo  PaUavioini,  a; 
nohleman  not  less  respectable  by  his  ago  and  character  than 
by  his  rank  and  influence,  and  who  had  preyiously  been  com*, 
xxiitted  to  prison  as  a  partisan  of  the  pope,  between  whom  and 
his  family  there  had  long  subsisted  a  friendly  intimaoy. 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  1521,  the  aUied  army 
axriTed,  without  further  opposttien,  in  die  vicinity  of  Milan, 
where  an  incident  took  place  which  has  been  represented  as  of 
avery  surprising  nature..  Whilst  the  legates  andpiincipal 
officers  were  debating  near  the  abbey  of  Chiaravalle,  on  the 
mode. to  be  adopted  for  the  attack  of  ihe  city,,  they  are  said  tO; 
have  been  accosted  by  an  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant^; 
who  informed  thiHu  that  if  they  would  in8ta^t}y  prosecute  their 
enteiprise,  the  inhabitants  would,  at  the  sound  of  the  bells«, 
take  up  aims  against  the  French  ;  an  incident,  says  Guicciar^ 
dini,  ''  which  i^pears  marvellous  ;  as,  notwithstanding  all  the, 
diligence  that  could  be  used,  it  never  was  discovered  either  who^ 
this  messenger  was,  or  by  whom  he  had  been  sent,"  At  the 
approach  of  night,  Ferdinando  D'Avalos,  marquip  of  Pescara,, 
at  the  head  of  the  Spamsh  troops,  proceeded  to  the  attack. 
On  presenting  himself  befbre  one  of  die  bastions  in. the  wiburbs 
of  the  city,  which  was  defended  by  a  paistj  of  Venetians,,  a 
mutual  discharge  of  musqnetry  took  pUoe  ;  but  on  the  asfiaiU 
ants  making  an  attempt  torsoide  the  wails,  tho  Venetians,t 
abandoning  their  sta^on,  betook  tbemdelvee  to  ^ght*  The- 
manquis,  pursuing  his  good  fortune,  entmsed  the  suburbs,  and*: 
after  »  short  contest,,  in  which  the  VenetiiMi  commander,  Txi^ 
vuIffio>  was  lifounded  and  taken  prisoner,  dispOKsed  the  French, 
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and  their  allies.  On  his  approaching  the  gates  tS-  l]ie'~€it^ 
liiej  were  instantlj  opened  hy  his  partisans,  whSstthe  oafdinal 
de*  Medici  and  the  other  chiefs  w^e  receiTed  irith  th^  £4- 
lowers  at  another  of  the  gates,  according  to  the  asauiwioes 
received  from  their  unknown  visitor.  The  French  eottunandw, 
sttrprised  and  dispirited  hj  the  sudden  approach  of  the  enuBf , 
and  terrified  hj  the  general  indignation  expressed  hy  the  popii- 
lace,  withdrew  with  his  troops  to  Como,  having  first  stronglj 
garrisoned  the  citadel  of  Milan.  Some  apprehensions  were 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  citizens  from  the  violence  of 
l^e  victorious  army  ;  hut  by  the  vigilant  conduct  of  Ae  car- 
dinal de'  Medici,  and  the  prudent  advice  of  Morone,  all  outrage 
was  prevented,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  prohibiting,  <m 
pain  of  death,  any  injury  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  morning, 
an  embassy  of  twelve  citizens  of  the  order  of  nobility  appeared 
before  the  cardinal  legate  to  surrender  the  city  and  entreat 
protection.  Morone,  in  the  name  of  Francesco  Maria  Sfoiaa, 
now  regarded  as  duke  of  Milan,  took  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  his  lieutenant.  The  other  cities  of  the 
Milanese  successively  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  P«ma 
and  Piacenza  once  more  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  oi  the 
Roman  see.* 

No  sooner  had  the  papal  commanders  accomplished  this 
object,  than  they  turned  their  arms  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
who,  by  an  act  of  open  hostility,  had  now  afforded  the  pope 
that  pretext  for  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  which  he  had  Wg 
sought  for.  The  towns  of  Finale  and  San  Felice  were  speedily 
retaken,  and  many  of  the  principal  places  of  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  on  the  confines  of  Romagna,  were  occupied  by  the 
papal  troops.  The  Florentines  at  the  same  time  possessed 
themselves  of  the  extensive  district  of  Garfagnana,  whilst 
Ouicciardini,  as  commissary  of  the  pope,  seized  upon  the  small 
province  of  Frignano,  which  had  been  remarkable  for  its  fidelity 
in  adhering  to  the  duke.  In  the  midst  of  these  hostilities  the 
I^ope  issued  a  monitory,  in  which,  after  loading  the  duke  with 
reproaches,  he  excommunicated  him  as  a  rebel  to  the  churcfti, 
and  placed  the  city  of  Ferrara  under  an  interdict.  The  violence 
of  these  measures,  instead  of  intimidating  the  duke,  only  served 

*  Oiiicciard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.*  211.    Marat.  Ann.  voi^  z.  p.  151.    . 
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.to  BtiBMdate  Ids  exertions  and  to  rouse  his  resentment.  He 
detemined  to  defend  his  dominions  to  the  last  extremity.  He 
fortified  the  dty  of  Ferrara  as  eompletelj  as  possible,  and 
prorided  it  with  ammunition  and  provisions  for  a  siege.  He 
inei^ased  his  Italian  militia,  and  engaged  in  his  service  four 
Aonsand  German  mercenaries.  To  the  monitory  of  the  pope 
he  rejdied  by  a  manifesto,  wherein  he  insisted  on  the  justice 

.  ol  his  cause,  and  bitterly  complained  of  the  outrageous  and 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  pont^.     But  just  as  the  storm  was 

.  expected  to  burst  forth,  an  event  occurred  which  not  only 
relieved  him  ^m  his  appi*ehensions,  but  produced  a.  most 

.  important  alteration  in  the  concerns  of  Italy,  and  in  the  general 

.  aspect  of  the  times.* 

When  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Milan,  and 

.  the  recovery  of  Parma  and  Piaeenza,  Leo  was  passing  his  ti^jle 
at  bis  villa  of  Malliana.  He  immediately  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November, 
for  Ae  purpose  of  giving  the  necessary  directions  to. his  com- 
manders, and  partaking  in  the  public  rejoicings  on  this  im- 

.  portant  victory.  .  It  was  at  first  rumoured  that  Qie  cardinal  de' 
Medici  had  prevailed  upon  Francesco  Sforza  to  cede  to  him  tlie 

,  sovereignty  of  Milan,  in  consideration  of  which  he  had  agreed 

.  to  surrender  to  the  duke  his  cardinal's  hat,  with  the  office  of 

.  <^ancellor  of  the  holy  see,  and  all  his  benefices,  amounting  to 
^e  annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand  ducats  ;  and  it  was  supposed 

;  to  be  on  this  account  that  the  pope  expressed  such  symptoms 

.  of  joy  and  satisfaction  as  he  had  on  no  other  occasion  evinced, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  rejoicings  should  be  continued  in  the 
city  during  three  days.  On  being  asked  by  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies  whether  it  would  not  also  be  proper  to  return 

'solemn  thanks  to  God  on  such  an  occasion,  he  desired  to  be 

.  informed  of  the  o^linion  of  this  officer.      The  master  of  the 

,  eer^tnonies  told  the  pope,  that  when  there  was  a  war  between 
any  of  the  Christian  princes,  it  was  not  usual  for  the  church  to 
rejoice  upon  any  victory,  imless  the  holy  see  derived  some 
b^efit  from  it ;  that  if  the  pope,  therefore,  thought  that  he 

:  had  obtained  any  great  advantages,  he  should  manifest  his  joy 

Alfonso  has  commemorated  bis  unexpected  deliverance  in  a  medal  struck 
on  this  occasion,  ynth.  the  motto,  £z  ore  Lrokis. 
TOL.  II.  B  B 
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by  retanung  thAidcs  to  €k>d ;  to  wliioh  iite  pope  gmiliiig  teylM, 
'*ihat  he  had  indeed,  obtamed  a  great  priae."  He  thai  g»^ 
direeti<MU  that  a  eonnstoiy  should  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the 

'  -twenty-eerenth  day  of  November ;  and  finding  himself  somimiat 
indii^oBed,  he  vetired  to  his  chamber,  wh^e  he  took  a  fMr 
hours'  rest.* 

The  indisposition  of  the  pontiff  excited  at  first  bat  J^de 
alarm,  and  was  attributed  by  his  physicians  to  a  eold  eai^t  Ht 

'  his  villa.  The  oonsistoiy  was  not,  howeyer,  held ;  and  <m  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  Deeember,  the  pope  suddenly 
died.  This  event  was  so  unexpected,  ^lat  he  is  said  to  haive  ex- 
pred  withoot  those  ceremmiiee  which  are  considered  as  of  saeh 
essential  importance  by  the  Roman  church.**'  Jovins  relateB, 
that  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  returned  thanks  to  God 
with  his  hands  clasped  together  and  his  eyee  raised  to  h«ai«l ; 
and  expressed  his  readiness  to  submit  to  his  approachii^  £ili3, 
after  having  liyed  to  see  tiie  cities  of  Parma  and  PiaeMDiKa 
festcned  to  the  church,  and  the  French  effectmlly  hambled  $f 
but  ^s  nam.1»ve  deserves  little  fdrther  credit  thui  such  -aa  it 
derires  from  the  mere  probability  of  such  an  occunrem^e.  In 
truth,  ^e  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  ^be  pontiff  are 
inyolved  in  mysterious  and  totid  obscurity ,  and  the  aocounta  gi^^an 
of  this  event,  by  Varillas  and  similar  writers  in  subsequent  timea, 
are  the  spurious  ofispring  of  their  own  imagination.^  Somein&r- 
mation  on  this  important- eyent  m^thave  been  expected  finsftn 
the  diary  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Paris  de  GralM  ; 
but  it  is  remarikable,  that  from  Sunday  the  twenty-fourth  dny 
of  Noyember,  when  the  pope  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  to  4ke 
same  day  in  the  following  week,  when  he  expired,  no  notice  is 
taken  by  this  officer  of  the  progress  of  his  disorder,  of  ttee  par- 
ticulars of  his  conduct,  or  of  tiie  means  ad<^ed  for  his  recowy.^^ 
On  the  last-mentioned  day  Paris  de  Gmssls  was  called  tqK>n'to 
make  preparatious  for  the  fdn^ul  of  the  pontiff.  He  found  idie 
body  already  cold  and  livid.  After  having  .given  such  directions 
as  seemed  to  him  requisite  on  the  occasion,  he  summoned  tile 
cardinals  to  meet  on  the  following  day.  AH  the  cardinak  then 
in  Rome,  being  twenty^nine  in  number,  accordingly  attended ; 
but  the  concourse  of  the  people  was  so  great  in  the  palace,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  knake  their  way  to  tiieiasscnnbly. 

•  Paris  de  GnuMu.  f  Jevii,  Vita  Leon.  voL  x.  lib,  iv.  p.  93. 
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iThe  obje<9t  fiit  Hufl  meetbig  was  to  snunge  tbe  ceremonial  df  the 
faneral,  witich  it  iras  oitlered  frhould  take  place  on  the  0<reiuog 
<»f  the  same  day. 

8«eh  is'tito  dnbiotos  and  unMtisfactoiT  nanaiiye  of  the  deaAi 
^  Leo  X.,  ifhich  oecmrred  when  he  had  not  yet  completed  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  ;  having  reigned  eight  years,  eight 
■Miithfl,  and  nhieteen  df^.  It  was  ihe  general  opinion  at  the 
time,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  si&ages  of  sueceediiig 
historians,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  lAie  excess  of  Ips 
joy  on  hearing  of  &e  snccess  of  his  arms.  If,  however,  after 
all  the  irieissitudes  of  fortune  which  Leo  had  experienced,  his 
nind  had  -not  be^n  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist  this  influx  of 
good  forlQfie,  it  is  j^robable  that  its  effects  would  have  been  more 
sodden.  On  this  occasi^m  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  aa 
excess  of  y^  is  dangerous  only  on  a  first  emotion,  and  that  Leo 
aarrlfed  this  inteHigence  eight  days.''®  It  seems,  therefore, 
tf0t  mlikely  that  this  stoiy  was  fabricated  merely  as  a  pretext 
to  coaeeal  the  real  cause  of  bis  death ;  and  ihat  the  slight  in* 
disposition  and  temporary  seclui^on  of  tiie  pontiff  afforded  an 
^^porttmity  for  some  of  Ins  enemies  to  grat^  their  resentment, 
'  «r  promote  their  own  ambitious  views,  liy  his  destruction.  Some 
csircnmstattces  are  relsited  whidi  give  addiliional  credibili^  to 
ftiiis  supposition.  Before  the  body  of  the  pope  was  interred, 
Paris  de  Orasas,  perceiving  it  to  be  much  inflated,  inquired 
"from  the  consistory  whether  they  wotdd  have  it  opened  and  ex- 
aittined,  to  which  Uiey  assented.    On  performing  this  operation, 

•  the  siecyoal  attendants  reported  that  he  had  Certainly  died  by 
.poison.     To  this  it  is  added,  that  during  his  iOliess  the  pope 

had  frequently  k^ompkined  of  an  internal 'burning,  which  was 

•  «lrtrib«ted  tofm^  same  cause ;  '•  wbence,"  sf^s  Paris  de  Grassis, 
^^  ft  is  certain  that  the  pope  was  poisoned/'   In  confirmation  of 

*tiiis  opinion,  a  singular  incident  is  also  recorded  by  the  same 
:<rf£fter,  who  relates  in  his  diary,  that  a  few  days  before  the  in- 

•  disposition  ^f  the  pontiff,  a  person  unknown  and  disguised, 
<«aUed  upon  one  of  the  monks  in  the  monasteiy  of  S.  Jerom, 
and  requested  faimto  infonn  the  pope,  that  an  attempt  would  be 

.made  by  one  ^  his  confidential  servants  to  poison  him  ;  not  in 
his  food  but  by  his  linen.   The  friar,  not  choosing  to  convey  this 

.int^ffence  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  Malliana,  communicated 
it  to  the  dataiy,  who  immediately  acquainted  the  pope  with  it. 

bb2 
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.  The  firiar  was  sent  for  to  the  yilla,  and  having  there  confirmed 
in  the  presence  of  the  pontiff  what  he  had  hefore  related,  Leo, 
with  great  emotion,  ohsenred,  **  that  if  it  was  the  will  of  God 
that  he  should  die,  he  should  submit  to  it ;  hut  that  he  should 
use  all  the  precaution  in  his  power. "  We  are  further  informed, 
that  in  the  couse  of  a  few  days  he  fell  sick,  and  that  with  his 
ast  words  he  declared  that  he  had  been  murdered,  and  oouM 
not  long  surrire. 

The  consternation  and  grief  of  the  populace  on  the  death  of 

.  the  pontiff  were  unbounded.  On  its  being  rumoured  that  he 
died  by  poison,  they,  in  the  first  emotions  of  their  fury,  seized 
upon  Bemabo  Malespina,  one  of  the  pope's  cup-bearers,  who 
had  excited  their  suspicions,  by  attempting  to  leave  the  cily  at 
this  critical  conjuncture,  on  the  pretext  of  hunting,  and  dragged 
him  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  On  his  examination  it  was 
alleged  against  him,  that  the  day  before  the  pope  became  in- 
disposed, he  had  received  from  Malespina  a  cup  of  wine,  and 

.  after  having  drunk  it,  had  asked  in  great  anger  what  he  meant 
by  giving  him  so  disagreeable  and  bitter  a  potion.  .  No  sufficient 
proofs  appearing  of  his  guilt,  he  was,  however,  soon  afterwanfe 
liberated ;  and  the  cardinal  legate  de'  Medici  arriving  at  th& 
city  prohibited  any  further  examination  on  the  subject.^"  He 
could  not,  however,  prevent  the  surmises  of  the  people,  some  of 
whom  conjectured  that  Francis  I.  had  been  the  instigator  (f 

.  the  crime  ;  a  suspicion  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  ingenuous 
and  open  character  of  that  monarch.  It  has  since  been  sug- 
gested that  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  whose  dominions  were  so 
immediately  endangered  by  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  pontiff^ 
or  the  exiled  duke  of  Urbino,  might  have  resorted  to  these 
insidious  means  of  revenge ;  ^^^  but  of  these  individuals  t}i6 
weightier  suspicion  would  fall  on  the  latter,  who,  by  his  assaj^"- 

,  sination  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  had  given  a  decisive  proo^ 

.  that  in  the  gratification  of  his  resentment  he  knew  no  boundii'? 
and  who  had  by  his  complaints  and  representations  to  i^ 
sacred  college,  succeeded  in  exciting  a  considerable  enmi^ 

.  against  the  pontiff,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  court* 

The  obsequies  of  the  pope  were  performed  in  the  Vatican, 

without  any  extraordinary  pomp;^*'   the  avowed  reason  of 

which  was  the  impoveridbed  state  of  the  Roman  treasury^ 

exhausted  as  it  was  alleged  by  his  profuse  liberality,  and  by  the 
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wars  in  wliich  he  had  heen  engaged.  The  recent  successes 
with  which  his  efforts  had  heen  crowned,  might,  howeyer,  have 
supplied  both  the  motives  and  the  resources  for  a  more  splendid 
funeral,  if  other  circumstances,  arising  from  the  peculiar  and 
suspicious  manner  of  his  death,  had  not  rendered  it  improper  or 
inexpedient.  His  funeral  panegyric  was  pronounced  bj  his 
chamberlain,  Antonio  da  Spello,in  a  rude  and  illiterate  manner, 
highly  unworthy  of  the  subject ;  for  which  reason  his  oration 
has  not  been  preserved  ;  but  in  the  academy  della  Sapienza 
at  Rome,  a  discourse  is  annually  pronounced  in  praise  of  Leo  X. 
Many  of  these  have  been  printed,  and  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  rare  collections.  For  several  years  no  monument 
distinguished  the  place  of  his  sepulture ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Clement  YII.  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de*  Medici,  having 
removed  his  remains  from  the  Vatican  to  the  chapel  of  8.  Maria 
e/i  Mmeroam,  employed  the  eminent  sculptor  A&onso  Lombardi 
to  erect  suitable  memorials  to  the  memory  of  the  two  pontiffs, 
to  whom  he  stood  so  nearly  related.  Lombardi  accordingly 
Ibrmed  the  models,  after  sketches  furnished  by  Michel- Agnolo, 
and  repaired  to  Carrara  to  procure  the  marble  requisite  for  the 

SYffpose  ;  but,  on  the  untimely  death  of  the  cardinal,  he  was 
eprived  of  this  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  :' 
and  through  the  influence  of  Lucrezia  Salviati,  the  sister  of 
Leo  X.,  the  erection  of  the  monument  of  that  pontiff  was 
intrusted  to  Baccio  Bandinelli,  who  had  made  a  model  of  it 
during  the  life  of  Clement  YII.,  and  who  completed  it  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  ad  Minervam,  where  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  in 
the  choir  behind  the  great  altar,  and  near  to  it  is  that  of 
Clement  VII.^^^  The  statue  of  Leo  is  the  work  of  Raffaello  da 
Monte  Lupo ;  and  that  of  Clement  YIL  is  by  the  hand  of 
Giovanni  Bigio."*  Another  monument  to  Leo  X.  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  church  of  8,  Pietro  in  Vaticano,^^^ 
under  an  arch  near  the  famous  sculpture  of  a  charity  by  Michel- 
Agnolo  ;  where,  however,  it  is  now  no  longer  to  be  found. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TRytmty  of  opinien  respecting  the  chamcter  of  leo  X. — Cause?  of  such  ^iver-? 
stf— ^JTrom  liis  family  connexions — From  political  enmities— -From  his  coo- 
dnet  as  head  of  tbe-  church — ^Inquiry  into  his  real  character — ^His  penon  and- 
mnnonH^Hji  intellectual  endowment»<~rHiB  p<^tiMl  oondnct-^Hk  eodesi*^ 
aatifial  chara^ter-^Hifl  supjpoaed  neglect  of  sacred  literatuEe<*-Ohafgea  of 
profligacy  and  ineligioa — Aspersions  on  his  moral  chax^ter-^is  relaaiatioQa, 
and  amusements — Encouragement  of  letters  and  art»^How  &r  he  was 
irvaHed  in  this  respect  hy  the  other  princes  of  his  t!me*'--Conclusiott. 

AxoKa-  all  like  mdlTiduak  of  aneient  or  modem  timeos  wImv* 
hj  the  QiieamstanooB  of  thor  lives,  by  their  Tirtaea,  or  bj  their 
talents,  have  attiaeted  the  attention  of  mankind,  tiiere  is  p^ 
haps  b6  one  whose  dtaraeter  has  stood  in  so  donhtfol  a  light  aa 
that  of  Leo  X^  From  the  time  of  his  poatifieate  to  the.  present 
day,  the  applaoaes  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  him  by  somev 
have  been  coonterbalancedbythe  aoonsations  and  reproaches  ii£ 
otibers^  and  numeroua  causes  have  coDcnrred  in  giving  rise  toi 
erroneous  opinions  and  yioleat;  prejudices  respecting  him,  into 
which  it  may  nerir  be  neceasaiy,.  or  at  least  excusaUe,  to  insti* 
tote  ft  dispassionate  inqviry . 

That  distinguished  excellence,  or  even  superior  rank  and 
eleTadcn^  is  as  certainly  attended  by  envy^  and  detractien  «9 
Iha  substance  m  foUow^  by  the  shadow,  has  been  the  standing 
remark  of  all  agee ;  but  independency  of  thin  iCommon  gronnd 
ot  attack^  Leo  X.  was,  from:  various  curcunstanoes,  the  peculiar 
object  of  censure  and  of  abuse.  Thia  liability^  to  migPcproacBh 
tation  commenoftd  with  his  birth,  which  occurred  in  the  bosom 
of  a  .city,  at  ail  iamea  agitated  by<  intemal  coamioti<>BB»  and 
where  the  pre-eminent  station  which  his  fanuly  had  long  occu- 
pied, rendered  its  members  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  and 
reproaches  of  their  political  opponents.  Hence  almost  all  con- 
temporary historians  may  be  considered  as  partisans,  either 
warmly  attached,  or  decidedly  adverse  to  him  ;  a  circumstance 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  impartiality  of  historical  truth,  and 
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nUeh  has  tinged  ihe  eiinwit  of  infinfinatkni  at  ito  very.  soaKcn^ 
with  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  narrator.  Nor  did  tfaAUBu 
prejiidieeB  cease  with  the  death  of  Lea  X.  The  exalted  rank 
which  its  £Eiiaiiy  afterwards  acquit:^  hy  it»  near  eonnexiosi  wi& 
the  xoyal  house  of  France,  and  the  important  part  which  sotno' 
of  its  membeiB  acted  in  the  affairs  of  Etirope^  are  oircumr 
atanees,  which,  whilst  they  recalled  the  ancestors  and  relations' 
qI  the  Medici  to  niore  pesrtionlar  notice,  gave  occasion  to  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  commendation  and  of  flattery  on  the^ 
one  hand,  and  to  the  most  unhonnded  ex{»se6sions  of  con** 
ten^  and  of  execration  on  the  other.  ^^^ 

Another  source  of  the  grea^t  diyersiiy  of  opinion  respecting 
this  pontiff,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  high  office  which  he  filled* 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  in  the  political 
Qoncems  of  the  times.  As  many  of  the  Italian  potentates, 
dwing  the>  wars  which  desolated  Italy,  attached  themselyes  to 
l3m  cause  of  fbrmgn  powers,  in  like  manner  several  of  th& 
Italian  historians  haye  espoused  in  their  writings  the  interest* 
of  other  nations,  and  have  hence  been  led  to  regard  the  conduct 
of  Leo  X.  with  an  imfaTourable  eye,  as  the  result  of  an  am-^ 
Utions  and  restless  disposition*  This  indifference  to  tiie  inde<! 
pendence  and  common  cause  of  Italy,  is  observable  eren  in  tho 
greatest  of  the  Italian  historians,  and  has  led  Guicciardini 
himself  unjustly  to  depreciate,  rather  l^an  duly  to  estimate,  the 
B»eiit&  of  the  pontiff.  The  same  dereliction  of  national  and 
patriotic  spirit  is  yet  more  apparent  in  Muratori,  who  has  fre* 
quently  written  with  too  evident  a  partiality  to  l^e  cause  of  thet 
French  monarehs ;  a  partiality  which  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted) 
&r  from  the  close  alliance  which  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  ancestors  of  his  great  patrons,  tiie  family  of  Este.  It  may 
&rther  be  observed,  that  Leo  ^quentiy  exerted  his  authority, 
and  even  employed  his  arms,  against  the  inferior  potentates  of 
Italy,  some  of  whom  sevenely  felt  the  weight  of  his  resentments 
and  that  tiiese  princes  have  also  had'  their  annalists  and  pane- 
gyrists, who  have  not  serui^ed,  on  many  occasions,  to  sacrifice 
^e  reputation  of  the  pontiff  to  that  of  their  patrons.  To  tiiesei 
n»ay  be  added  various  other  causes  of  offence^  as  well  of  a 
public  as  of  a  private  nature,  unavoidably  given  by  the  pontiff 
ia  the  coiifse  o{  his  pontificate,  and  which  afforded  a  plausibki 
ejpportanity  to  tiiose  whom  he  had  ofiended,  of  vilifying  hid 
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prirate  character,  and  loading  his  memory  wiih  cakimfl^  ai»i 
abuse. 

.But  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  animosity  against  Leo  X«  is  to 
be  found  in  the  violence  of  religious  zeal  and  sectarian  hatreds 
That  he  was  chief  of  the  Koman  church  has  frefuendy  been' 
thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  attacking  him  with  the  jobst^ 
illiberal  inTectives.  To  aspersions  of  this  nature  he  was  more 
particularly  exposed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  whi^- 
he  liyed,  and  by  the  part  which  he  was  obliged  to  act  is 
opposing  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  In  this  kind  of' 
warfare,  Luther  was  himself  a  thorough  proficient ;  hot  hare 
his  disciples  and  advocates  shown  any  want  of  ability  in  fii^ww 
ing  his  example.  Still  more  unfortunate  is  it  for  the  dbaraoter/ 
of  Leo,  that  whilst,  by  the  measures  which  he  adopted  agamst 
the  refoi-mers,  he  drew  down  upon  himself  their  most  unlimited^ 
abuse,  he  has  not  always  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
severe  censure  of  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  church  ;  manyt 
of  whom  have  accused  him  of  a  criminal  lenity,  in  neglecttn^ 
to  suppress  the  new  opinions  by  more  efficacious  measures,  aiuL 
of  attending  to  his  own  aggrandizement  or  gratification, -whilst' 
the  church  of  Christ  was  suffering  for  want  of  that  aid  which  U' 
was  in  his  power  alone  to  afford.^^^  '-^ 

The  difficulties  which  arise  from  these  various  representations^' 
respecting  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  instead  of  deterring  uS' 
from  fur&er  inquiry,  render  it  a  still  greater  object  of  specu-^t 
lation  and  curiosity.  What  then,  we  may  ask,  were  his  per8onal> 
and  intellectual  accomplishments  ?  Was  he  a  man  of  talents,? 
or  a  mere  favourite  of  fortune  ?  Will  his  public  and  private" 
conduct  stand  the  test  of  an  impartial  examination  ?  In  what^ 
degree  is  the  world  indebted  to  him  for  the  extraordinary  ^^^ 
ficiency  in  literature  and  the  arts  which  took  place  during  hisr 
pontificate  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  naturaihf' 
arise,  and  to  which  it  is  now  reasonable  to  expect  a  reply.  •? 
-  That  the  hand  of  nature  has  impressed  on  the  external  fortt^ 
and  features  indications  of  the  mind  by  which  they  areanimatedy^ 
is  an  opinion  that  has  of  late  received  considerable  support,  and ) 
which,  under  certain  restrictions,  may  be  admitted  to  be  wftUn 
founded.  From  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  ti^^ 
us  of  the  countenance  and  person  of  Leo  X.,  and  from  &e  au^^' 
thentic  portraits  of  him  which  yet  remain,  there  is  remm  t^ 
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iMlieve  that  his  general  ftppearance  bespoke  an  imcoiDmon 
charaeter  ;   and  the  skilful  physiognomist  might  jet/  perhaps^ 
de%ht  to  trace,  in  the  exquisite  picture  of  him  bj  RafiaeUo/ 
the  expreaskma  of  those  propensities,  qualities,  and  talents,  by 
which  he  was  more  peculiarly  distinguished.    In  stature  he  was' 
ndch  aboTe'the  common  standard.  His  person  was  well  formed ; 
kis  ha^raiher  full  than  corpulent  ;^^^  but  his  limbs,  although 
ek^antly  i^ped,  appeared  somewhat  too  slender  in  proportion 
to  his  body.    Although  the  size  of  his  head,  and  the  amplitude 
of  his  features,  approached  to  an  extreme,  yet  they  exhibited  a 
certain  degree  of  dignity  which  commanded  respect.     His  com- 
plexicHi  was  florid :  his  eyes  were  large,  round,  and  prominent,^ 
even  to  a  defect ;  insomuch,  that  he  could  not  discern  distant 
objects  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  by  the  assistance  of  which, 
it  WAS  obsenred,  that  in  hunting  and  country  sports,  to  which  he 
was  much  addicted,  he  saw  to  a  greater  distance  than  any  of 
has  attendants.     His  hands  were  peculiarly  white  and  well 
formed,  and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  decorating  them  with 
gems'.      His  voice  was  remarkable  for  softness  and  flexibility/ 
which  enabled  him  to  express  his  feelings  with  gi'eat  effect.    On 
serious  and  important  occasions  no  one  spoke  with  more  gravity ; 
on  common  concerns  with  more  facility  ;  on  jocular  subjects 
with  more  hilarity.      From  his  early  years  he  displayed  a  con- 
oQialing  urbanity  of  manner,  which  seemed  perfectly  natural  to 
him,  but  which  was  probably  not  less  the  effect  of  education  than 
of  diq>osition ;  no  pains  having  been  spared  in  impressing  on  his 
mind  the  great  advantage  of  those  manners  and  accomplishments 
which  soften  animosity  and  attract  esteem.    On  his  first  arrival* 
ait  Rome,  he  soon  obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  fellow<> 
cardinals  by  his  uncommon  mildness,  good  temper,  and  affability, 
which  led  him  to  resist  no  one  with  violence,  but  rather  to  give 
w^y.  when  opposed  with  any  great  degree  of  earnestness.  -  With ' 
the  old  he  could  be  serious,  with  the  young  jocose  ;  his  visitors 
he  entertained  with  great  attention  and  kindness,  frequently 
ta&ing  them  by  the  hand  and  addressing    them    in    affec-- 
tlonate  terms,  and  on  some  occasions  embracing  them,  as  the 
n^um^rs  of  the  times  allowed.      Hence,  all  who  knew  him 
a^eed  that  he  possessed  the  best  possible  disposition,  and  be- 
lievied  themselves  to  be  the  objects  of  his  particular  friendship 
ao:    i^egard ;  an  opmion  which,  on  his  part,  he  endeavoured  to 
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pmnote;  not  onl j  by:  the  BKNit  seiliiloua. and  unxemittiiig  atteb^' 
tMni»  but  bj  frequent  acto  of  generositj.  Nor  can  it  bo  d0abt0i»> 
that  to  bia  unifiosm  peiaeverance  in  dUs  oondnct  he^waa  ohiii|r' 
indebted  for  the  high  dignity  which  he.  attained  ao  eagriy  io; 
lifc« 

In  hifi  inteUectual  eodoimienta  Lao  X.  atood  mneh?  abore  the^^ 
oemmonler^  of  mankind.     If  he  appears  not'  to  hav«  been 
gifted  with  &oae  creatire  powers  w^h  are  piopeiiy^  chara&^' 
teriaed  by  the  name  of  geniua,  he  may  juatly  be  said  to  haYO> 
di£^kkyed  the  higheat  apeciea  of  talent,  and  in  general,  to  harO' 
regarded  the  times  in  which  he  Uved,  and  the  objeeta  whidi 
presented  themselves  to  his  notice,  with  a  comprehenaiTO  and 
diacr^nating  eye*     His  abilities  haye  indeed  been  uniformly' 
admitted,  eren  by  those  who  have  in  other  respects  been  sparing 
in  hia  praise.*     That  he  was  not  affected  by  the  superstitioua 
notions  so  prevalent  in  his  own  times,  is  itself  a  proof  of  a  clear 
and  vigorous  mind.^^     The  memory  of  Leo  was  remarkable  ; 
and  as  he  read  with  great  patience  and  perseverance,  frequently 
interrupting  and  prolonging  his  meals  by  the  pleasure  which  he 
took  in  this  employment,   so  he  obtained  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  events  of  former  times.     Lel^ 
the  regulation  of  his  diet  he  adhered  to  the  strictest  rule&  tif » 
tempecance,  even  beyond  the  usual  restraints  of  the  church. 
Although  not  perhaps  perfectly  accomplished  as  a  scholar,  yet  • 
he  WBA  well  versed  in  the  Latin  language,  which  he  both  spoke 
and  wrote  with  elegance  and  facility,  and  had  a  competent' 
knoiviedge  of  ^e  Greek.     Nor  ought  it  greatly  to  diminish 
onr  qpinion  of  him  in  this  respect,  that  Bembo  has  thought 
p»per  to  detract  from  his  reputation  for  learning,  when  we. 
consider  that  this  ungenerous  insinuation  was  intended  merely' 
to  flatter  the  reigning  pontiff,  Paul  III.,  at  the  expense  of  his 
more-  illustrioua  predecessor.^^^    By  Jovius  we  are  informed* 
that  ha  wrote  verses  both  in  Italian  and  in  LaUn.     The  former 
have  in  all  probability  perished.     Of  the  latter  a  single  specimen 
oaLj  is  known^  which  has  already  been  submitted  to  the' 
judgment  of  the  reader.! 

In  hia  political  character,  the  great  oljects  which   Leo; 
apfieain  to  have  generally  pursued^   suffieiently  evince  Ihe- 

.  ♦  GnicciwcU  lib*  i?iv.        +  Vide  flwite,  chap,  xxt^imd  J^i^,  No.  XIII. :  j 
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Q9ffuimmnfm^  faia  nuBd*  ^  thejiiit  seftse  whicfc  ke 
tmed  (^  the  impprUnt  stolon  m  which  he:  was  placed*  The 
fftcificatioB  of  Europe,  the  baI«aetng.o£  its  eppesijigt  intenMtft 
ii»  each  meimer  ea  to  inBure  Ita  tranquiUitj,  ^e  libevatieii  eC 
the  states  of  Italy  froia  their  d0pe^deIk<ie  on  foreign  pewenik  thee 
iweoyeiy  of  the  aneient  pessesaioos  of  the.  ahureh,  and  thi^ 
i^^resaing  and  hnmhling  the  power  of  the  Turks,  wese  scmier 
of  those  great  purposes,.,  whieh  he  appears  never  to  hav\e> 
i^handoned.  On  his  eleyatio^  to  the  papal  thnme  he  &und  thei 
KfbAe  extent  of  Italy  oppr^sed  or  threatened  hy  foreign  powers^ 
and  torn  hy  internal  ooounoticms.  The  Spaniards  were  in: 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Il^aples ;  the  French  w^e  preK 
paring  for  the  attack  of  Milan ;  and  the  states  of  Italy,  iiK 
aiding  or  opposing  the  cause  of  Ihese  poweriUi  intruders,  were 
at  constant  war  with  each  other.  The  first  and  most  earnest 
desire  of  the  pontiff  was  to  free  the  whole  extent  of  litaly  fronts 
its  for^gn  mvaders  ;  an  object  not  only  excusable,  but  in  tl^ 
highest  degree  c(»nmendable.  Whilst  the  extremities  of  tbalb 
eoiaitiy  were  occupied  by  two  powerful  and  ambitiious  monarohs^ 
tfie  one  of  them  always  jealons  of  the  othw,  ite  interior  could 
^y  become  the  theatre  of  war,  and  be  subjected  to  ocmtinual 
exttctions  and  depredations.  The  preponderating  power  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sovereigns  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  whole  country ;  and  at  all  events^ 
the  n^otialions  and  intrigues  to  which  Uiey  both  had  recourse,, 
for  supporting  their  respective  interests  among  the  inferiov 
atates,  occasioned  an  agitation  and  feiment  which  kept  it  in 
eontinual  alarm.  In  this  situation,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  which  the  pontiff  had  proposed  to  hipaself,.  was  the  only 
B^e  by  which  he  could  rea$onably  hope  to  establish  the 
public  tranquillity  ;  and  if  this  be  kept  in  view,  it  will  liable 
119  to  e;q[»lain,  although  it  may  not  always  excuse,  n^any  parta 
eS  his  conduct,  which  may  otherwise  appear  weak,  oontradicr 
toy,  or  unintelligible.  To  oppose  himself  to  such  adversariea 
hy  open  arms  was  impossible ;  nor,  whill^  the  same  causes  of 
dissension  remained,  was  there  the  most^  distmt  prospect  of 
£)nning  an  effective  union  among  the  Italian  states ;  several 
fd  which  had,  by  a  weak  and  unfortunate  policy,  entered  bto 
close  alliances  with  the  invaders.  Nothing  therefore  remained 
for  the  pontiff  but  to  turn  the  strength  of  thcfse  powerful  rivals 
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against  each  other,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
which  their  dissensions  might  afford  him,  of  liberating  his 
GOtmtry  from  them  both.  Hence  it  was  his  great .  object  to 
secure,  by  incessant  negotiations  and  constant  assurances,  the 
favour  and  good  opinion  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs  ; 
to  be  a  party  to  all  their  transactions,  and  to  enter  into  all 
their  designs,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  kind 
of  equilibrium  between  them,  and  to  give  the  preponderance,' 
on  important  occasions,  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,' 
as  might  best  suit  his  own  views.  This  policy  was,  however,' 
at  some  times  combined  with  more  open  efforts  ;  and  the  ineffi-'- 
eacy  of  the  papal  arms  was  supplied  by  powerful  bodies  of 
Swiss  mercenaries*  which  the  pope  retained  in  his  service  by 
liberal  stipends,  and  by  whose  assistance  he  twice  expelled  the 
French  from  Italy.  Although  frequently  counteracted  and 
defeated  in  his  projects  by  the  superior  strength  and  resources 
of  his  adversaries,  jet  he  never  appears,  throughout  his  whole 
pontificate,  to  have  deviated  from  the  purposes  which  he  had 
originally  in  view.  His  exertions  had  at  length  opened  to  him 
the  fairest  prospects  of  success  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
if  an  untimely  death  had  not  terminated  his  efforts,  he  would 
finally  have  accomplished  his  great  undertaking.  That  he  had 
intended  to  retain  the  command  of  the  Milanese,  or  to  vest  the 
supreme  authority  of  that  state  in  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'Medici, 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  ;  and  the  union  of  these  territories 
with  those  of  Tuscany  and  of  Rome,  together  with  the  continued 
aid  of  his  Swiss  allies,  would  have  enabled  him  to  attack  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  then  almost  neglected  by  its  young 
sovereign,  with  the  fairest  probability  of  success.  In  examining 
the  public  conduct  of  Leo  X.  by  this  test,  it  will  be  found  to 
display  a  consistency  not  to  be  discovered  by  considering  it  in 
separate  parts,  or  on  detached  occadons.  His  insincerity  in 
his  treaties  with  Francis  I.,  although  not  justified,  was 
occasioned  by  this  unalterable  adherence  to  his  primitive 
designs ;  and*  the  avidity  of  that  monarch  in  depriving  the 
pontiff  of  the  districts  of  Parma  and  Fiacenza,  confirmed  him 
in  his  resolution  to  seize  the  first  opportunities  of  carrying  those 
designs  into  effect.     The  French  monarch  should  have  known, 

♦  GoioGiard.  lib.  xiv.  toI.  ii,p.  176. 
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that  eyen  in  the  moment  of  Tictory,  it  is  not  always  expedient 
to  grasp  at  every  possible  advantage,  or  to  subject  a  hmniliated 
adversary  to  intolerable  or  irksome  tei:ms  ;  and  that  as  morality 
and  good  futh  should  enforce  the  execution,  so  justice  and 
moderation  should  be  the  basis  of  public  engagements. 

Nor  was  Leo  less  uniform  and  consistent  in  his  endeavours  to 
allay  the  dissensions  among  the  Christian  powers,  with  the  view 
of  inducing  them  to  unite  their  anns  against  the  Turks;  a 
course  of  conduct  which  has  given  occasion,  to  charge  him  witli 
extravagant  and  romantic  views;  but  which  cannot  be  fairly 
judged  of  without  considering  the  state  of  the  times,  and  recol- 
lecting that  those  powerful  barbarians  had  then  recently  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Europe,  had  overturned  in  Egypt  the 
empire  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  made  several  attempts  against 
the  coast  of  Italy,  in  one  of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  city  of  Otranto.  That  the  pontiff  was  defeated  in  his 
purpose,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  exertion  on  his 
part,  but  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Christian  states,  which  were  yet 
more  fearful  of  each  other  than  they  were  of  the  Turks.  And 
if,  in  this  instance,  the  pontiff  could  not  inspire  the  rulers  c^ 
Christendom  with  his  own  feelings,  and  actuate  ihem  with  good- 
will towards  each  other,,  and  with  animosity  only  towards  their 
common  enemy,  he  yet  succeeded  so  far  as,  in  all  probability, 
to  deter  the  Turks  from  turning  their  arms  against  the  western 
nations;  so  that  during  his. pontificate,  the  Christian  world 
enjoyed  a  respite  from  commotion,  which,  when  compared  with 
the  times  which  preceded,  and  those  which  followed,  may  be 
considered  as  a  season  of  tranquillity  and  of  happiness.  If 
amidst  these  splendid  and  commendable  purposes,  he  occasion- 
ally displayed  the  narrow  politics  of  a  churchman,  or  the  weaker 
prejudices  of  family  partiality,  this  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed 
not  so  much  to  the  errors  of  his  own  cQsposition  and  judgment, 
as  to  the  example  of  his  predecessors  and  the  manners  of  the 
age,  which  he  could  not  wholly  surmount ;  or  to  that  mistaken 
sense  of  duty,  which  has  too  often  led  those  in  power  to  consider 
all  measures  as  lawful,  or  as  excusable,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  advantageous  to  those  whom  they  govern,  or  conducive  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  those,  who,  from  the  ties  of  nature,  look 
lip  to  them  for  patronage  and  for  power. 

In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  impossible  that  the  conduct  of 


'Leo  X.  «B  A  tempoMJ  primce  cftii  Either  be  justified  or  extenuated. 
3f  *  nmBtmgsk  expeets  to  meet  with  fidelity  in  his  aDies,  dt 
obedience  in  hb  mibjeets,  fae  oi^t  to  consider  bis  own  engage^ 
Menlo  08  «acvedy  and  his  premises  as  iim^ble.  In  condescend- 
ing to  make  tne  of  tteoohery  agMnat  his  adversaries,  he  sets  ah 
(example  which  ehakes  Hxe  fonsSEktions  ef  his  own  authority,  and 
endangers  hi&  <>wn  aafety ;  and  4t  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
tiiat  ihe  imlnnely  death  of  the  pontiff  was  the  consequence  off 
•a  aet  of  rerenge.  The  eame  misconduct  which  probably 
vfaort^ied  his  days,  has  altio  been  injurious  to  his  fame  ;^  and 
4^e  certainity,  that  he  on  many  oceasiens  resorted  to  indirect 
•and  Ireaehereus  means  to  eircumrent  or  destroy  his  adversaries, 
4WB  caused  ihim  to  be  aecined  of  crimes  which  are  not  only 
tDMM^ported  by  any  pomtive  evidence,  but  are  in  the  highest 
(degree  improbable*'"^  He  has,  however,  sufficient  to  answer  for 
•in  this  respect,  without  being  charged  with  conjectural  offences.^ 
Under  ;lhe  plea  of  freeiug  the  territory  of  the  church  irom  the 
dominion  of  its  ssorpers,  he  became  a  usurper  himself ;  and  on 
the  pretext  of  pmiiiliiag'the  guilt  of  d^rs,  was  himself  gu3ty 
of  gieat  tftrecities.  If  the  example  of  the  crimes  of  one  could 
Justify  :diOie  df  anetber^  the  world  wouM  soon  become  on^^  % 
great  titeatre  of  treachery,  of  rapine,  and  of  blood  ;  and  ihe 
.hnsoMiiace  would  eacel  the  brute  creai^on  only  in  tiie  superior 
'talents  displaved  in  promoting  their  mutual  destruction. 

In  his  ecclesiastical  eapacity,  and  as  supreme  head  of  the 
'Christian  church,  Leo  X.  has  been  treated  widi  great  freedom 
and  severity.  Even  the  union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
power  in  tiie  same  person  bad  been  r^resented  as  totally 
deslruetive  of  ihe  true  spirit  of  religion,  and  as  productive  of  on 
extreme  oomipition  of  morals.  "  1^  eodlesiastical  character,** 
says  a  hvely  writer,  ''ought  to  have  the  ascendancy,  and 
the  temporal  dignity  should  be  considered  only  as  the  accessair ; 
tot  the  ftmner  is  almost  always  absorbed  in  tilie  latter.  To 
Biiite  tfaemitogether  is  to  join  a  living  body  to  a  dead  carcase  ; 
^nuserable  connexion,  in  which  the  dead  serves  only  to  corrupt 
l2ie  HviBg,  witiiont  deriving  from  it  any  vital  influence."*  The 
Lutheran  writers  have  indeed  considered  this  union  of  spiritual 
and  4siiiporal  authority  as  an  unequivocal  sign  of  Antichrist  ;t 

*  Btjle»I>ict.martIie«QX.  ^  90dc»d.lili.i.««c$,p.  11. 
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yet  it  may  be  obfiepred,  thai  even  lifter  the  lUfonnatm,  Hie 
necessity  of  a  B9|>rettie  head  in  matters  of  jpeligion  was  naam 
•acknowledged ;  and  as  &is  was  too  important  a  tmst  Id  %e 
confided  to  a  separate  anthoritjr,  it-has  in  most  protestant  eotfn* 
tries  been  united  to  the  chief  temporal  power,  and  has  tiM» 
&rmed  that  tinion  of  church  and  state,  which  is>  eonsidfitred  as 
so  essentially  necessary  to  the  security  of  both.  Hence,  if  iifb 
«Toid  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  tenets,  we  shall  find,  that  all 
ecclesiastical  establif^ments  necessarily  i^proadmate  towanb 
each  other  ;  and  that  the  chief  difference  to  an  individiul  is, 
merely  whether  he  may  choose  to  take  his  religioiis  opinions  on 
the  authority  of  a  pope  or  of  a  monarch,  from  a  coBsistoiT  or  a 
convocation,  from  Luther,  from  Calvin,  from  Henry  Ylil.)  mr 
*from  Leo  X.^^* 

But  dismissing  diese  general  objections,  which  at  all  eventb 
apply  rather  to  the  office  than  to  the  personal  conduct  of 
the  pope,  we  may  still  admit,  that  an  evident  dktinction 
subsists  between  a  great  prince  and  a  great  pontiff,  and  tfattt 
Leo,  however  he  might  possess  the  accomplishments  of  the  one, 
tnay  have  been  defective  in  those  of  the  other.  That  this  waa, 
in  fact,  the  ease,  is  espressly  asserted,  or  tacitly  admitted,  % 
writers  in  other  respects  of  very  different  opinions.  "  Leo  X. 
displayed,"  says  Fra  Paolo,  **  a  singular  proficiency  in  ipoHte 
literature,  wonderftd  humanity,  benevolence,  and  mildness  ;  the 
greatest  liberality,  and  an  extreme  inclination  to  fsvom*  ex- 
'CeDent  and  learned  men  ;  insomuch,  that  for  a  long  course  <]f 
years,  no  one  had  sat  on  the  pontifical  thrcae  that  could  in  sny 
degree  be  compared  to  him.  He  would,  indeed,  have  been  a 
^nect  pontiff,  if  to  these  accomfdishments  he  had  united  somb 
iLuowledge  in  matters  of  religion,  and  a  greater  inclination  to 
piety,  to  neither  of  which  he  appeared  to  pay  any  great  atten- 
tion.''* These  animadversions  of  Fra  Paolo  are  thus  adverted 
4o  by  his  opponent  Pallavicini,  who  has  entered  very  folly  into 
the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  character  of  Leo  X.  *^  It 
'has  been  asserted  by  Paolo,"  says  this  writer,  ''  that  Leo  was 
better  acquainted  with  profane  Hterature  than  with  that  called 
•sacred,  and  which  appertains  to  religion  ;  in  which  I  by  no 
means  contradicit  him.     Saving  received  from  God  a  moait 

*  Fra  Paola,  Cone,  di  Trent,  lib.  i.  p.  5. 
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capiMsiouft  mind,  and  a  studious  disposition,  and  finding  lumself 
.whilst  jet  almost  in  his  infancy,  placed  in  the  supireme  senate 
of  the  church,  Leo  was  wanting  in  his  duty,  hj  neglecting  tp 
cultivate  that,  department  of  literature  which  is  not  only  the 
most .  nohle,  hut  was  the  most .  hecoming  his  station.  This 
defect  was  more  apparent  when  heing  constituted,  at  thirtj- 
seyen  years  of  age,  the  president,  and  chief  of  the  Christi^ 
religion,  he  not  only  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  curiosity 
of  profane  studies,  hut  even  called  into  the  sanctuary  of 
religion  itself,  those  who  were  hotter  acquainted  with  the  fahles 
of  Greece,  and  the  delights  of  poetry,  tiban  with  the  history  of 
the  church,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers."  *  *  *•  Nor 
will  I  affirm,"  says  the  same  author,  ''  that  he  was  as  much 
devoted  to  piety  as  his  station  required,  nor  undertake  to 
commend  or  to  excuse  all  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.,  hecause,  to 
pass  over  that  which  exists  in  suspicion  rather  than  in  proo^ 
.(as  scandal  always  delights  to  affix  her  spots  on  the  hrightest 
characters,  that  their  deformity  may  he  the  more  apparent,)  i| 
is  certain,  that  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  chaser  to 
amusements,  and  to  pompous  exhihitions,  although  it  might  in 
part  he  attrihuted  to  the  manners  of  the  age,  in  part  to  his  high 
rank,  and  in  part  to  his  own  natural  disposition,  was  no  slight 
imperfection  in  one  who  had  attained  that  eminence  among 
.mimkind,  which  requires  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection."? 
But  whilst  the  partisans  of  the  reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  on  the  other,  have  thu9 
concurred  in  depreciating  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
pontiff,  they  have  heen  guided  hy.very  different  motives.  The 
former,  with  Luther  at  their  head,  have  accused  him  of  ^- 
deavouring,  hy  the  most  rash  and  violent  measures,  to  enforce 
that  suhmission  which  ought  at  least  to  have  heen  the  result  of 
a  cool  and  temperate  discussion  ;  whilst  the  latter  have  repre- 
sented him  as  too  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  new  opinioi]LS» 
and  as  having  indulged  himself  in  his  own  pursuits  and  amuses 
ments,  whilst  he  ought  to  have  extirpated,  hy  the  most  efficaciouB 
methods,  the  dangerous  heresy  which  at  length  defied  hipi 
utmost  exertions.  To  attempt  the  vindication  of  Leo  against 
these  very  opposite.charges. would  he. superfluous.     In  their 

•  PallaY.  Con  di  Trcnto,  lib.i.  cap.  ii.p.  51. 
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t^ensure  of  liim  the  zealous  of  both  parties  are  agreed  ;  but  to 
the  more  moderate  and  dispassionate,  it  may  appear  to  be 
some  justification  of  his  character,  to  observe,  that  in  steering 
through  these  tempestuous  times,  he  if  as  himself  generally 
inclined  to  adopt  a  middle  course  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not 
comply  with  the  proposal  of  the  reformers,  and  submit  the 
questions  between  Luther  and  himself  to  the  decision  of  a  third 
party,  neither  did  he  adopt  those  violent  measures,  to  which 
the  church  has  occasionally  resorted  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  doctrines,  and  to  which  he  was  incited  by  somo  of  the 
persecuting  zealots  of  the  age.  To  countenance  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformers  was  incompatible  with  his  station  and  office  ; 
to  have  suppressed  them  by  fire  and  sword,  would  justly  have 
stigmatized  him  as  a  ferocious  bigot ;  yet  either  of  these 
extremes  would  certainly  have  procured  him  from  one  party  at 
least,  that  approbation  which  is  now  refused  to  him  by  both. 

Nor  has  the  concurring  testimony  of  Era  Paolo,  Pallavicini, 
land  other  polemical  writers,  been  uniformly  assented  to  as  a 
sufficient  proof  of  that  gross  neglect  of  sacred  literature  imputed 
^to  Leo  X.  Of  the  encouragement  afforded  by  him  to  many 
learned  ecclesiastics,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  writings,  several  instances  have  before  been  given, 
•to  which,  if  necessary,  considerable  additions  might  yet  be 
made.*  On  this  subject  we  might  also  appeal  with  great 
confidence  to  thie  evidence  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who 
assures  us  that  *'  Leo  X^  diligently  sought  out  those  men  who 
had  signalized  themselves  in  any  department  of  knowledge, 
moral  or  natural,  human  or  divine ;  and  particularly  in  that 
chief  science  which  is  called  theology ;  that  he  rewarded  them 
with  honourable  stipends,  conformed  himself  in  his  conduct  to 
their  suggestions,  and  treated  them  with  the  same  kindness 
and  affection  that  he  experienced  from  them  in  return.''  The 
same  author  adds,  that  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  and 
professors  of  the  civil  law  were  also  invited  by  Leo  X.  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  and  France  to  Bome  ;  "for  the  purpose,"  says 
he,  ••  of  rendering  that  city,  which  had  already  obtained  the 
precedency  in  religion,  in  dignity,  and  in  opulence,  not  less 
celebrated  as  the  seat  of  eloquence,  of  wisdom,  and  of  virtue,  "t 

*   Vide  particularly  chap*  xi.  ^pauim,        t  Brandolini,  Leo,  p.  127. 
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Bat  perimps  the  nart  i^&aifB  proof  of  ihe  partiaUfy  niUli 
whi A  Leo  regarded  real  knowledge  aad  uAeliil  leamiiig,  may 
he  found  in  the  paviieiikr  atlentkni  ehewn  bj  himt  oa  ajl 
oeeaaiioiis,  to  the  jnodarate,  the  oandid,  and  tralj  learned 
firaamva.  Between  Um  aiid  th&  pontiff  an  epistolary  inter- 
oooree  oocaakiDaUy  evbwsted,  which*  notwithstapding  the 
iq»iatQii8  of  the  rellgloiis  aealots  of  (^posing  aeots,  who  have 
iKmdenaod  ihe  oondeaeeauon  of  the  onet^  and  the  conunen* 
datery  etyle  of  the  oth^»  wmten  equal  honour  <m  both.  Be- 
lore  Ike  ^evation  «tf  Leo  to  the  pontifieal  chair,  they  had  met 
legetiberat  Bonie»4Uid  had  formed  a  friendly  intimacy.-  When 
ibe  eharaeter  of  Leo,  a»  eupreme  pontiff,  had  in  eome  degree 
onfolded  itself,  and  .he  i^peared  as  the  pacificator  of  the  Chria- 
tiaa  world,  and  the  promoter  of  liberal  studies,  Erasmus 
ad^NWeed  to  him,  from  London,  a  long  and  congratulatoiy 
episda,  wiiich  may  be  considered  as  a  compendium  of  the 
preneus  life  and  ccnduct  of  the  pontiff*  After  adverting  to  the 
•xtraordinaiy  ciromnatances  which  prepared  the  way  to  hia 
#lef ation,  he  cou^ares  the  pontificate  of  Leo  with  that  oi 
Julius  II.,  and  expatiates  at  large  on  the  hi^^  effects  of  his 
measures^  when  eontraeted  with  the  warlike  pursuits  of  his 
restkes  pvedeoeesors.  He  th^  alludes  to  the  reoent  humiliatioB 
el  Louis  XII,  and  to  the  ascendancy  which  Leo  had  obtained, 
as  well  «yer  that  monarch,  as  OYer  Henry  VIIL  Thence  he 
iaihes  oooaaon  !to  refer  to  the  earnest  ftfforts  then  making  by 
Iha  pontiff  for  the  union  of  the  princea  of  Christendom  against 
]hhe  Turks ;  without,  however,  approving  of  violent  and  sangui- 
nary m^asuree,  whioh  he  considers  aa  inconsistent  with  the 
chacBGter  and  conduct  ei  Christians,  who  o«ght  to  set  an 
«xampb  of  benevdence,  forbearance,  and  piety^  and  subdue 
the  world  by  these  vmues,  rather  than  by  fire  and  sword. 
SxA  the  ckkii  object  cf  his  letter  is  to  request  Uie  favour  of  the 

rtiff  towards  a  new  and  c<»Tected  edition  of  the  works  of 
Jerom,  which  he  had  then  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
WSliam  Wajrham,  archbishqi  of  Ccmterbury«  and  which  was 
aeon  afterwards  published,  with  a  dedication  to  that  munificent 
prelate.*  To  this  address  Leo  returned  a  highly  satisfactory 
reply,  in  wU^  he  recesses  his  form^  acquaintance  with 

'^  StecRtt^is^  lib.  it. ep.  1.  Sd  JUni.  IU% 
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Bimsmns  ;  exprttsaes  hii  i»wl  eatttMt  wiftliM  ik^ik  the  Au&or 
of  all  good,  by  irhoie  prortdonoe  ko  hm  hMM^  boe&  plaoed  in 
90  devaAed  a  ololioii,  mmf  mM»  him  to  adopt  ihe  ttUNit 
eiioieiout  laeasurM  Ibr  ike  rastoraliov  mi  ttue  tirtue  and  ptetj 
among  mankind :  and  aaanrot  £basm!aa»  ikat  ho  expeota  mm 
joyM  impaittetioe  the  yokmies  of  S«  Jeroaif  oaad  of  the  Now 
foatament,  which  he  had  pro&ttaed  to  tmnamit  to  him^  At 
^e  same  time  he  wrote  to  Henry  Till,  reoommending  Erafmna 
to  him  in  the  wannest  tofma,  aa  deaevring  not  only  of  hb 
pecuniaiy  bounty,  but  of  hia  particnlar  faroar  and  roga»i. 
The  edition  of  the  New  Teatament  in<3l#eek  «nd  Latuh  with 
&B  eorrecttona  and  iwnotations  of  >  Braamiia,  made  its  appear^ 
ance  soon  afberwacda/aoeompamedirilka^edionAionto  Leo  X.» 
to  whom  Etasosus  also  addraaaed  a  lottery  esEpPeasii^  hia  gntto^ 
ftd  acknowiedgmaiita  for  the  reoemmendation  of  hkn  to 
Hetniy  YIIL,  wfaieh  kad  bent  the  roanit  of  the  kindneaa  and 
fSBToorable  opinion  of  ilie  pontiff,  without  hia  own  «<^itatiOni* 
At  a  subsequent  period^  when  <kis  eminent  sohoiar  had  incurred 
Hie  anspitaon  of  beu^  aeeredy  attaited  to  the  eanae  of  the 
reformers,  he  a^^n  addroaaed  hiawelf  to  Leo  X.,  as  well  aa  to 
aome  of  the  oardioala  tvf  hia  oomi^^  vindioaiing,  in  a  raspecifui, 
but  manly  style,  the  modenitioa  of  3iia  ow&  ooodnet ;  at  ^ 
UB^  time  lamenting  that  the  adToeatea  of  the  church  had 
resorted  to  riolMice  and  ecanrility  for  ikte  def^aoe  of  their  eauae, 
and  that  the  pope  had,  by  the  intompoeanee  of  others,  been 
prerented  fnai  attentki^  aiiiioieBlly  to  ^e  mild  and  IMieral 
sn^geetions  of  hia  own  diiqpoaitton.  In  the  courae  of  hia 
oofretfKRidenoe,  Enwmua  has  iedebrated  tke  pontiff  l^r  three 
great  bent^ta  bestowed  upon  aoankiad;  the  rettora^on  of 
Chiiatian  piety,  the  renvid  of  letters,  and  the  eatablishment  of 
peace  tlixoiigkout  Ckristendeftiv  Tlie  atteitftian  paid  by  Leo  to 
the  graTer^stadiea  el  tkeok>gy,  jmR^vdence^  pl^boao{diy»  aad 
me&xae^  h  ako  admitted  by  Emarnaa  ;  who  ac&cita  the  pontiff 
to  patrcHoae  the  atndy  of  ki^uages  and  «de|^nt  literature, 
meraly  that  they  may  be  of  «iae  in  promoting  the  knowledge  cf 
ihoae  mfore  impottoat  si^jeeia^  to  wnicix  ke  kas  already  referred  • 
Were  we  to  place  anptieit  conidonoo  in  the  optini^ats  of 
many  authors  who  have  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  the  character 

*  ^wsmi  lEifkt,  Hb.  ii.  ep.  6.    Ba]r2c,  IKct.  avt  Leon.  X. 
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of  Leo  X.»  we  most  unayoidably  suppose  him  to  liaye  been  oqe 
of  the  most  dissolute,  irreligious,  profane,  and  unprincipled  of 
mankind.  By  one  writer  we  are  told  that  Leo  led  a  life  littlf 
suited  to  one  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  entirely 
devoted  to  yoluptuousness  ;  another  has  not  scrupled  to  ins^ 
the  name  of  this  pontiff  in  a  list  which  he  has  formed  of  the 
supposed  atheists  of  the  time.*  John  Bale,  in  his  satirical 
work,  entitled,  "The  Pageant  of  Popes,"  in  which,  in  lus 
animosity  against  the  church  of  Rome,  he  professes  it  to  he 
his  intention  to  ^ive  her  double  <ic€ording  to  her  works,-  has 
informed  us,  that  when  Bembo  quoted  to  Leo  X.,  on  some 
occaeaon,  a  passage*  from  one  of  the  eyangelists,  the  pq>e 
replied.  It  is  weU  known  to  all  ages  how  profitable  this  fable 
of  Christ  has  heen  to  us  ;^  a  story,  which  it  has  justly  been 
remarked,  has  been  repeated  by  three  or  four  hundred  differ^t 
writers,  without  any  authority  whatsoever,  except  that  of  the 
author  above  refeired  to.  Another  anecdote  of  a  similar 
nature  is  found  in  a  Swiss  writer ;  who,  as  a  proof  of  ibe 
impiety  and  atheism  of  the  pontiff,  relates,  that  he  had  directed 
two  of  the  buffoons  whom  he  admitted  to  his  table,  to  ti^e 
upon  them  the  characters  of  philosophers,  and  to  discuss  the 
question  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  when,  after 
having  heard  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  gave  his  decision 
by  obserring,  that  he  who  had  maintained  the  ajfmnati'ee  of 
the  qitestion,  had  given  excellent  reasons  for  his  opinion,  hut 
that  the  arguments  of  his  adversary  were  very  platmble.  This 
story  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Luther,  who  on  such  an 
occasion  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  evidencott 
We  are  told  by  another  protestant  author,  that  at  the  time 
"  when  Leo  was  thundering  out  his  anathemas  against  Luther, 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  publish  a  bull  in  favour  of  the  profane 
poems  of  Ariosto  ;  menacing  with  excommimication  all  those 
who  criticised  them,  or  deprived  the  author  of  his  emokment," 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  adduced  by  innumerable 
writers,  and  even  by  the  dispassionate  Bayle,'^  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  impiety  of  the  pontiff,  and  of  the  disgrace&l 
manner  in  which  he  abused  his  ecclesiastical  authority.     But 

*  Mosheim.  ap.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiast.  Hist,  rol,  5.  p.  500. 
+  Seek.  lib.  iii.  p.  676.    It  is  observable,  that  in  the  satirical  <*  Vie  de 
Cath.  de  Medicis,  vol.  i.  p.  13,  this  story  is  related  of  Clement  Yll. 
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in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
privilege  to  Ariosto  was  granted  long  before  Luther  had  sig- 
nalized himself  bj  his  opposition  to  the  Romish  Church,  and 
that  such  privilege  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  usual  pro- 
tection granted  to  authors,  to  secure  to  them  the  profits  of 
their  works.  That  it  contains  any  denunciations  against  those 
who  censure  the  writings  of  Ariosto^  is  an  assertion  wholly 
groundless  ;  the  clause  of  excommunication  exten^g  only  to 
those  who  should  surreptitiously,  print  and  sell  the  work 
without  the  consent  of  the  author ;  a  clause  which  is  found  in 
all  licenses  of  the  same  nature,  frequently  much  more  strongly 
expressed ;  and  which  was  intended  to  repress,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  papal  territories,  those  literary  pirates,  who  have 
at  all  times,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  been  ready  to  con- 
vert the  industry  of  others  to  their  own  emolument. 

Nor  has  the  moral  character  of  Leo  X.  wholly  escaped  those 
disgraceful  imputations  which  affix  a  stain  of  all  others  the. 
most  readily  made,  and  the  most  difficult  to  expunge.  These 
accusations  are  noticed  by  Jovius^  who,  at  the  same  time,  justly 
asks,  whether  it  was  likely  that,  amidst  the  abuse  and  detrac- 
tion which  then  characteijzed  the  Roman  court,  the  best  and 
most  blameless  prince  could  have  escaped  the  shafts  of  malice  ? 
or  whether  it  was  probable  that  they  who  levelled  these 
maHgnant  imputations  against  the  pontiff,  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  ?*  To  these  remarks  he  might  safely 
have  trusted  the  vindication  of  Leo,  without  indecently  and 
absurdly  attempting  to  extenuate  the  alleged  offence  of  the 
pontiff  as  a  matter  of  slight  importance  in  a  great  prince. 
With  respect  to  the  moral  conduct  of  Leo  X.  in  private  life, 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  remains,  that  he  exhibited  not 
only  in  his  early  years,  but  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
an  example  of  chastity  and  decorum,  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  was  the  more  unusual  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  so  many  writers  would,  in  commending 
the  pontiff  for  virtues  which  he  was  known,  or  suspected,  not 
to  possess,  have  incurred  the  double  risk  of  degrading  their 
own  characters  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  jiving  the  pontiff 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  ironically  or  impertinently, 
alluded  to  so  dangerous  a  subject. 

•  Jovii,  in  Vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  iv.  p.  86,  , 
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Bob  idiibl  v«  yejfiet  thttra  uafeiiiiiUd  luid  mmMowm  impii^ 
t«4ioiit»  it  miiAt  b«  allow^^  ttiat  Ibe  ooempatioaft  and  aiBUMh 
BMmtii  in  wbidk  tbe  pontiff  inddlg«d  kimaelf,  were  not  b^wb,j9 
soited  ttther  to  tbA  ^gaitj  of  Us  Bt«l>ion»  oi:  to  the  gr^vitj  oS 
his  own  eherectar*  **  It  boohib  to  have  been  bici  intentuNi/* 
aayv  one  of  lut  biQfpNi|di«n,  ''  te  pnsa  bis  time  ehecarfullj*  and 
tn  aeouon  bimadf  ngainat  tieable  nnd  anxiety  b^  all  the  meaa» 
in  bis  powen  Be,  tbneibie,  aeui^t  all  ^[^[teirtamtiea  of  pleik* 
anre  and  bilariij,  and  indulged  lue  bHsure  inamuBement,  jests» 
and  sbging  ;  eitiier  iaducked  by  a  natural  profmsitj,  or  from 
an  idea  tlmt  tbe  «roiduig  Tesation  and  care  migbt  oonUibuta 
tn  lengiben  bin  dsy&"  On  aome  oeeamonsy  and  partioiilarljs 
en  tbe  first  day  of  Angnst  in  eyery  year»  be  was  aeeuetomed 
te  invite  snob,  of  tbe  oardinala  as  were  admitted  to  bis  mope 
intimate  acquaintanea,  to  play  eards  witb  bim ;  and  of  tUs 
efportnnity  be  alwsjs.  availed  btmself  to  dii^dsy  Ins  Uberatity, 
by  distribttting  pieces  of  gold  among  tibe  erowd  of  apeetatera 
i^om  be  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  entecti^nmc^ita.  ht 
tbe  game  of  cbess  he  was  a  tborongh  profieimit,  and  eoaUi 
eondnct  its  most  diffieult  ofwarations  witb  tbe  ntmost  ftomfUn 
tttib  and  success  i  bnt  gaming  with  diee  be  always  repiwvedir 
as  equally  ineoosistent  witihi  {radenoe  and  injurious  to  morabk.^ 

Bbs  knowledge  of  musie  was  not  only  praotieal^  but  seiemlifitt^ 
He  bad  bimsolf  a  eorreet  ear,  and  a  m^odious  voiee,  wbiob  bad 
been  cultivated  in  bis  youth  witb  great  attention.  On  tbe  sttbp» 
jmA  of  barmony>  and  the  prineipksts  of  mnsioal  notation^  ba 
deligbted  to  oonTerse*  and  bad  a  musical  instirument  in  bin 
chamber,  by  tbe  assistanee  of  wbieb  be  was  acQustomed  tn 
eiemplify  and.  explain  bis  favorite  theory,  t  Nor  were  tbe  pra- 
Ibssora  of  musie  less  fevoared  by  him  than  those  who  excelled 
in  oldbev  liberal  avts*  To  tbe  cultivation  and  caieouragecnexy*  ni 
Aiastndy,  be  waamoiepairtiieulaplyledby-thecQasidera^imof 
its  essential  impoortanee  to  HtB  due  celebration  of  tbe  splendid 
rites  9i  the  Eomisb  ebureb.  In  tbe  magnificence  of  bia  pr^»a> 
iwkionsy  the  propriety  el  bis  own  person  and  dress,  and  the 
solemnity  and  deeonun  of  bis  manner  en  these  ocQaeions^  be 
greatly  ese^kd  all  has  predeeessers,^  In^ffdertogplveamore 
striking  effect  to  these  devotional  services^  be  sought  tbroi3^« 
out  all  Europe  for  the  most  cekfoated  mnaieal  performers,,  bo& 

*  JoTii,  Tita  LeoiL  X*  Uk  ivw>.  86«    f  Fli1wm«  Vite  Leon.  X.  p.  206. 
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▼•eid  aftd  latlvaiiieAtii^  wkota  ht  r«wai'ded  Wilh  tLeu^mott  Hbe- 
ralitj.  As  a  proof  of  the  high  estinifttiim  in.  wM oh  these  pfo^ 
fesflors  ir«e>  held  bj  him^  he  eonferred  on  Gabriel  Merino^. « 
Spaolaapd,  iv^boee  dhief  merit  eonsisted  in  the  exo^Hence  of  hk 
▼Oioe,  and  hk  knoiirledge  6f  chtureh  mneic,  the  aardibishopm 
Off  Bftri.  Another  perecoi,  named  Fmncesco  PaoLEMUi,  he  po« 
moled^  for  nmikr  qualifications,  to  the  conk  of  on  arohdeMosi  i 
and  the  pcm^ftoftl  letters  <tf  Bembo  exhibit  Tarioua  instaaoes  o£ 
th»  par^cubr  attention  paid  by  him  to  this  snbject.^ 

That  a  mindf  iHiioh,  like  Uiat  of  the  pontiff^  cotdd  disoai« 
minate  all  the  exeellenees  of  literature  and  of  art,  ccMiid,  as  wd 
are  told  wae  the  fact,  also  stoop  to  deriTe  its  pleasures  from  the 
lowest  speeies  ef  bufEbonery,  is  a  nngnlar  eiroumstancey  h«t 
nosy  serve  to  mark  that  diveruty  and  nmge  of  intellect  whidi 
diettngniidied  not  only  Leo  X.,  but  also  other  individiials  oi  this 
extraordinary  funily.^  To  such  an  extreme  was  this  propen** 
fl^  earned,  tiiat  Ins  eonrtieni  and  attendants  could  not  mom 
eifeotimlly  obtain  his  fa^onr  than  by  introducing  to  him  sueh 
persons  as  by  their  eeeentrieity^  perversity,  or>  imbeeility  of 
mind,  were  likely  to  excite  his  mirth.^  On  eoe  oceanon  tins 
well-known  dbpesition  of  the  pontiff  is  satd  to  have:  subjeeted 
him  to  an  nne^qyeoted  imtniBion.  A  person  having  waited  in 
vain  for  several  days,  in  the  hope  of  speaking  to  him«  addressed 
hanself  at  Iragth  to  the  ehambeilain,  assuring  him  thai  he  was 
a  great  poet>  and  would  astonish  ^e  pope  by  the  most  adnnrable 
verses  he  had  ever  heard ;  a  stratagem  wkioh  procured  him 
inmtedlate  admission,  although  to  the  chagrin  and  dasappoini- 
ment  of  the  pontiff/^  That  Leo  could  bear  a  jest  with  good 
grace  is,  however,  evinced  by  another  incident :  a  person  havi- 
ing  presented  him  with  sbme  Latin  verses  in  hopes  of  a  great 
reward,  the  pope,  instead  of  gratifying  his  expectation,  repeated 
la  hn  an  equal  nimiber  of  lines  with  the  same  terminations ; 
fi^usreupon  w  disi^ointed  poet  eiefauBwd, 

iSi  tab!  pro  numeris  numeros  fortona  dedisset, 
Ifbn  enet  csifiti  taute  coroitiik  too. 

Bftd  jfiortnne  your  rerses  with  verses  repaid^ 
Die  tl«ft  w»vld  ne*er  hMreeaeiieled  yow  hmi. : 

and  the  pope,  instead  of  being  offended,  opened  his  pursei  and 
rewarded  Ixmft  with  his  usual  libevafity.^     .         * 
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There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  the  pleasure  wUdh  Leo  Xr 
derived  from  the  sumptaous  entertainments  so  freqneail j  given 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Roman  coort,  arose,  notso^nmek 
from  the  gratification  of  his  own  appetite,  in  the  indolgenpe  of 
which  he  was  very  temperate,^  as  from  the  delight  which  he 
took  in  ridiculing  the  insatiahle  gluttony  of  his  companions.'^ 
Dishes  of  an  uncommon  kind,  or  composed  of  animals  not  ustt- 
ally  considered  as  food,  but  so  seasoned  as  to  attract  the  avidity 
of  his  guests,  were  occasionally  introduced,  a|id,  by  the  disco- 
very of  the  fraud,  gave  rise  to  jocular  recrimination  and  addi- 
tional mirth.t  It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  Iheae  accounta 
have  been  either  invented,  or  exaggerated,  by  the  fertile  imagi- 
nation of  the  narrator  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  grea&y 
at  variance  with  others  which  are  entitled  at  least  to  equal 
oredit.  The  severe  rules  of  abstinence  which  the  pope  constantly 
imposed  upon  himself,  and  the  attention  to^his  studies,  even  dur- 
ing his  meals,  which  has  before  been  noticed,  are  circumstance 
not  easily  to  be  reconciled  to  the  riot  and  dissipation  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  so  indecorously  encouraged.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  appears  ta 
have  been  one  of  his  guests,  and  to  have  formed  an  <4)inion  very 
different  from  that  of  Jovius,  as.  to  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff 
on  these  occasions.  "  Such  was  the  attention  of  Leo  X.  to 
improvement,''  says  this  writ^,  ''that  he  would  not  allow  even 
the  time  of  his  meals  to  elapse  without  some  degree  of  utility  to 
his  guests.  Nor  could  all  the  splendour  of  the  table,  and  the 
apparatus  of  the  feast,  engage  our  attention,  or  prevent  our 
entering  into  conversation,  not  indeed  on  light  and  triflii^ 
topics,  but  on  the  most  sacred  and  interestiDg  subjects^  and 
such  as  in  their  discussion  required  the  greatest  eruditioa^  and 
ihe  most  perspicacious  mind. ' *^ 

When  Leo  occasionally  retired  from  the  tumults  of  the  city 
to  his  villa  of  Malliana,  about  five  miles  from  Borne*  he  dedir 
cated  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  amusements  of 
fowling  and  hunting,  in  which  he  engaged  with  such  earnest- 
ness as  to  disregard  all  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  and  the 
inconveniences  arinng  from  want  of  accommodation.  To  theae 
active  exercises  he  was  most  probably  led  to  accustom  hima^, 

*  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib,  iy.  p.  85.  t  Fabron.  in  aduot.  83. 
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from  OQ  ides  tliat  thej  were  conducWe  to  his  health.'^  Having, 
from  his  yootii,  been  devoted  to  these  sports,  he  was  well  skill^ 
in  conducting  them ;  and  was  highly  offended  with  any  of  his 
companions,  whatever  their  rank  might  he,  who,  through  igno- 
rance or  carelessness,  spoiled  the  expected  diversion.^^  An 
tmsuceessful  chase  seemed  to  he  one  of  the  heaviest  misfor- 
tones  ;  whilst  those,  who  were  hunting  for  the  pontifical  favour, 
rather  than  the  heasts  of  the  field,  always  found  that  it  was  the 
best  tmie  to  obtain  it  when  the  exertions  of  the  pontiff  had  been 
crowned  with  success.*  Towards  the  decline,  of  the  year,  when 
•the  heat  of  the  season  began  to  be  dtitigated  by  the  rains,  he 
visited  the  warm  baths  of  Viterbo,  the  vicinity  of  which  abounded 
vrith  partridges,  quails,  and  pheasants,  and  where  he  frequently 
took  the  diversion  of  hawking.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  beau- 
tiful lake  of  Bolsena,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  fishing  on  the 
ifihuod  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the. river 
Marta.  In  this  neighbourhood  he  was  always  splendidly  enter- 
tuned  by  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  afterwards  Paul  III., 
who  had  erected  there  superb  villas  and  palaces,  and  by  exten- 
.Bive  plantations  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  had  ornamented  and 
enriched  the  surrounding  country..  After  quitting  these  con-, 
rfines,  he  usually  pursued  his  journey  along  the  Tuscan  terri- 
tories, until  he  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  sea,  near  Civita  Yec- 
ohia.  Here  an  entertmnment  of  the  most  acceptable  kind  waa. 
provided  for  him.  In  a  large  plain,  surrounded  with  hills  like, 
an  amphitheatre,  and  overspread  with  underwood  for  covert,  a 
^great  number  of  wild  boars  and  deer  were  collected,  and  the. 
•'Eoman  pontiff,  forgetful  of  both  church  and  state,  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  in  their  highest  peifection.  From  Civita. 
^  Vecchia  he  returned,  about  the  month  of  November,  by  Palo 
and  the  forest  of  Cervetri,  to  Eome  ;  which,  however,  he  soon 
quitted  for  his  viOa  at  Malliana ;  a  place  with  which  he  was  so 
delighted,  notwithstanding  the  insalubrity  of  the  lur,  occasioned 
by  die  exhalations  of  the  surrounding  fens,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  return  to  the  city,  unlesa 
:&  meeting  of  the  consistory  or  some  important  occasion  required 
his  presence.  His  arrival  at  Malliana  was  welcemed  by  the 
peasantry  with  no  less  joy  than  the  appearance  of  an  abundant 

*  JoTii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  8jB. 
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harvvit  His  iMmtj  wtoi  aboirered  down  aiiko  on  the  old  and 
the  jmmg,  wko  sorroiindod  Yam  on  the  road  to  preaent  to  him 
tibeir  rutb  oiferingB.  But  net  satisfied  with  indiscriminate 
gmnomt^,  he  fieqnendj  entered  into  eonyersadon  with  them, 
infoired  inio  thdr  wanits,  paid  thodehts  of  the  aged,  tmfertn* 
naite,  er  infinn ;  bestowed  marriage  portions  npon  the  damsels, 
and  assisted  Ihoae  who  had  to  provide  for  a  nnmeroas  family ; 
tliere  being;  in  his  opinion,  noliung  so  hecoi^g  a  great  prinee 
as  to  afleTiate  distress,  and  to  send  away  ovcvy  person  satie^ed 
and  eheeaehd  from  his  pres^Mse.** 

After  aH,  however,  it  ilnst  be  eenfbssed  that  the  claims  of 
Leo  X.  to  l3ie  apphnne  and  gratitode  of  after-times,  are  chiefly 
to  bo  sought  for  in  the  mni&eent  encouragement  afforded  by 
hnn  to  every  department  of  polite  literatiire  and  of  elegant  art. 
It  is  ibis  great  characteristic,  which  amidst  two  hmidred  anA 
iiiBj  sneeessive  pontiffs,  who,  daring  ihe  long  spMe  of  nearly 
twenty  eentoiies,  have  ocimpied  the  most  eminent  station  in  &e 
Christaan  worid,  has  distingnished  him  above  aB  the  rest,  and 
given  him  a  Tepntaticm  ii^h^  notwithstan^g  the  diversity  of 
politieal,  rdiigioiis,  and  even  literary  opiiiicms,  has  been  aoknow^ 
k^ed  in  all  eivilked-  ooimtries,  and  by  evi&iy  succeeding  age.t 
It  is  true,  some  modem  audKMrs  have  encfoavoored  to  threw 
doabts  even  i^on  this  subject,  and  have  indirectly  questioned, 
or  boUBy  darned  tlie  stqieriority  of  hia  pretenaimis,  as  a  patrott 
of  letters,  to  those  ei  tiie  odier  sovereigns  of  the  age.  '*  It  is 
wett  known,"  saya  one  of  these  wiitefs,  '^whai  e^isure  attaches 
to  the  diaraet^  of  Leo  X.  for  having  favodred  and  rewarded 
mosieians  and  posts,  in  preference  to  theologians  and  professors 
ef  the  law  ;  whibt  the  glory  of  having  revived  and  pr<mioted 
tho  stadies  of  polite  literature  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
pontiffs,  his  predecessors,  and  to  his  own  ancestors,  than  either 
to  himself  or  to  Ins  cousiii  Clemait  YII."!  "  I  observe,"  says 
another  eminent  litMwty  historian,  **  that  tiltese  times  are  gene- 
rafiy  dtslingutriMd  as  ths  Aos  of  Lbo  thb  TswrET;  but  I  caish 
net  perceive  why  the  Italians  have  agreed  to  restrict  to  Ae  court 
ef  this  pontiff  ^tlilaraiy  glory  which  was  common  to  all  Italy." 

*  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X,  lib.  iv.  pp.  88,  89. 
^•f  -  QuantoMi  Romuii  Pontificis  fiist^um  intor  reliquos  mortales  eminet, 
tantum  Leo  inter  Bomanos  pontifices  ezcellit,**  aays  Enamus,  lib.  i.  ep.  30. 
X  Denina,  lib.  zzi.  cap.  1% 
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**  It  ift  not  mj  iotenlicm/'  adds  ke,  **  to  detract  a  single  partielo 
from  ike  praiaoB  due  to  Leo  Z.  for  ike  serrieea  re&dered  by  khn 
to  tke  cause  of  Uteraturo.  I  skail  only  remark,  that  ike  greater 
part  of  ike  ItaUaa  princes  of  tkis  period  migkt  wiik  eqaal  rigk^ 
pretend  to  tke  same  konour ;  so  tkat  ikere  is  no  particubur  rea* 
son  for  ocafernng  oa  Leo  ike  supericmtj  over  all  tke  rest*"  * 
After  ike  pages  wkkk  kave  keen  akread j  devoted  to  emtmerate 
ike  services  nandered  by  Leo  X.  to  all  liberal  stuc^es^  by  tibe 
establiskment  of  learned  seminaries^  ky  ike  recovery  ef  tke 
works  of  tke  ancient  writers,  and  ike  puUicatioa  of  tkem  by 
means  of  tke  press*  ky  promoting  tke  knowledge  of  tke  Greek 
and  Latin  languages^  and  by  ^e  munificent  encenragement 
bestowed  by  kim  on  tke  pcofessers  of  every  kranek  of  scieaee, 
ci  literaftttz«»  and  of  art,  it  would  surely  be  as  superfioous  to 
recapitulate  kis  dums,  as.it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  hi&  pre* 
teesions  to  an  emineiBt  degree  of  positive  merit.  How  far  ke 
was  rivalled  in  kis  exertions  in  tkese  eonamMidable  pursuits,  by 
tke  otker  princes  of  kis  time,  is  a  question  wkiek  kas  not  kitkerto 
been  particularly  discussed.  If,  kowever*  for  ikis  purpose,  we 
take  a  general  view  of  tke  states  oi  Italy,  or  even  of  Europe^ 
and  compare  ike  eierts  made  by  tkeir  sovereigns  witk  tkose  <^ 
Leo  X,  we  skaQ  find  litile  cause  to  accede  to  tke  <^inion  so 
deobively  advanced.  In  Naples,  wi&  tke  expilsion  of  ike 
family  of  Aragon^  and  ike  introductipn  of  Ike  Spanii^  govern* 
meat,  tke  litwaiy  constelku&m  wkiek  kad  skone  so  brigki  at 
tka  close  of  tke  preceding  century,  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
left  ibat  unfortunate  and  distracted  country  in  almost  total 
darkness^  Tke  vicasitodes  to  wkiek  tke  city  uid  territories  ef 
Ifilen  kad  been  exposed,  and  tke  frequent  ekange  of  its  seve* 
reigns^  kad  effeetuaUy  jHrevented  tkat  place frombeing  considered 
as  a  8B&  Mylum  for  eitker  tke  Muees  or  tke  Arts;  and  even 
tke  diaraeter  of  tke  princes  of  tba  kease  of  SlemK,  in  tke  time 
of  Leo  X.,  as  displayed  during  tke  skort  p^od  m  wkiek  tkey 
kaki  ike  aoiwreignty,  exkibited  few  preeift  of  tkat  predilection 
fikrlitoratuEe^by  wMck  some  of  tiieir  ancestors  kad  keen.  £a* 
linguisked*  AHkougk  tke  city  e£  Venice  was  furikw  removed 
firom  ike  ealamitiea  odF  tke  time,  yet  tke  continental  territories 
ef  tkat  state  kad  suffered  all  tke  koirors  ef  way&ra;  and  even 

*  Andres,  mi  u  p.  380. 
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the  capital  derives  more  celebrity,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
present  day,  from  its  having  been  fixed  upon  by- Aldo  for  the 
establishment  of  his  press,  than  from  the  literary  character 
of  its  inhabitants.^^     The  family  of  Gonzaga,  the  sov^eigns 
of  Mantua,  have  justly  been  distinguished  as  eminent  patron^ 
of  learning  ;  but  the  inferiority  of  their  resources,  which  were 
exhausted  by  military  expeditions,  and  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  theatre  of  their  exertion,  prevent  their  being  placed  in 
any  degree  of  competition  with  Leo  X.     On  the  death  of 
Guidubaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  in  the  year  1508,  and  the  acces* 
»on  of  his  successor,  Francesco  Maria  della  Revere,  that  court 
changed  its  character;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  duke  by 
Leo  X.,  in  the  year  1516,  the  duchy  of  Urbino  may  be  consi- 
dered as  composing,  like  the  Tuscan  state,  a  part  of  the  domi<^ 
nions  of  Leo  X.     Of  all  the  principalities  of  Italy,  Ferrara  is 
the  only  one  that  had  any  pretentions  to  contend  with  the  pon- 
tifical see  in  the  protection  and  encouragement  afforded  to  meB 
of  talents,  learning,  and  wit,  and  the  possession  of  AriostQ. 
alone,  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Roman  court;  yet  the  patronage  conferred  oa 
this  great  man  by  the  family  of  Este,  was  so  scanty,  as  to  have 
supplied  him  with  frequent  subjects  of  remonstrance  and  com- 
plaint.    As  a  patron  of  learning,  Alfonso  was  greatly  inferi(»' 
to  many  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  was  indebted  for  his  gloiy 
rather  to  his  military  exploits,  than  to  his  successful  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace.     During  his  avocations  or  his  absence, 
the  encouragement  of  literature  devolved,  with  the  care. of  his 
states,  on  his  duchess  Lucrezia,  to  whom  is  to  be  attributed  no 
small  share  of  the  proficiency  made  in  liberal  studies  during  the 
times  in  which  she  lived.     Nor  is  there  any  person  of  the  age 
who  is  better  entitled  to  share  with  Leo  X.  in  the  honours  due 
to  the  restorers  of  learning,  than  the  accomplished,  but  calum- 
niated daughter  of  Alexander  YI. 

Still  less  pretensions  than  the  Italian  potentates  have  the 
other  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  participate  in  or  to  diminish  the 
glory  of  Leo  X.  The  cold  and  crafty  policy  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  and  the  vanity,  imbeciUty,  and  bigotry  of  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  were  ill  adapted  to  the  promotion,  or  the. 
toleration,  of  liberal  studies;  ^^  and  their  youthful  successor, 
Charles  V.,  and  his  rival,  Francis  I.,  were  too  much  engaged 
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in  hostilities  against  each  other,  to  allow  them  at  this  time  to 
afford  that  encouragement  to  letters  and  to  arts,  which  they 
manifested  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  most  munificent,  as 
well  as  the  most  learned  monarch  of  his  time,  was  Heniy  YIII., 
mider  whose  auspices  England  vigorously  commenced  her  career 
of  improvement;  hut  the  unaccountable  versatility,  and  unre- 
lenting cruelty  of  his  disposition,  counteracted  in  a  great  degree 
the  effects  of  his  liberality;  and  it  was  not  until  the  more  tran- 
quil days  of  his  daiighter  Elizabeth,  that  these  kingdoms  rose 
to  that  equality  with  the  other  states  of  Europe  in  the  culti- 
vation of  science  and  of  literature,  which  they  have  ever  since 
maintained. 

That  an  astonishing  proficiency  in  the  improvement  of  the 
human  intellect  was  made  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is 
fmiversally  aUowed.  That  such  proficiency  is  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  the  exertions  of  that  pontiff,  will  now  perhaps  be 
thought  equally  indisputable.  Of  the  predominating  influence 
of  a  poweiful,  an  accomplished,  or  a  fortunate  individual  on  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  age,  the  history  of  mankind  fur- 
nishes innumerable  instances;  and  happy  is  it  for  the  world, 
when  the  pursuits  of  such  individuals,  instead  of  being  devoted, 
through  bhnd  ambition,  to  the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  the 
htmian  race,  are  directed  towards  those  beneficent  and  generous 
ends,  which,  amidst  all  his  avocations,  Leo  the  Tenth  appears 
to  have  kept  continually  in  view. 
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No.  I.    P.  35,  n.  12.  » 

Eaf,  rdat.  Anon,  up,  Parid,  de  Orassis  de  ingresm  Summ  Pant 
Zetmis  X,  Fhrentiam,  p.  9. 

Entro  la  Santiti  di  Leone  X.  dalla  Porta  a  S.  Gaggio  la  quale  trovo 
omata  di  un  bello  e  vago  arco  fatto  a  similitudine  di  quelli  delli 
antichi  Romani ;  dipoi  se  ne  venne  a  S.  Felice  in  Piazza,  doye  trovo 
11  secondo  Arco  dove  era  Timagine  di  Lorenzo  suo  Padre  con  un 
verso,  che  diceva :  Hie  esi  Pilius  mew  dilectua ;  il  che  da  S.  S. 
veduto  6  letto,  fa  visto  alquanto  lagrimare ;  dipoi  addirizzatosi  su 
per  via  Maggio  arrivo  al  Ponte  a  S.  Trinita,  il  quale  trovo  omato 
di  due  bellissime  macchine :  una  era  all*  entrare  del  Ponte  in  forma 
di  arco,  nella  sommita  della  quale  era  scritto,  Leoni  X.  lahorum 
frictori,  e  Faltra  era  di  la  dal  Ponte  di  verso  S.  Trinita,  e  quest'  era  un' 
altissima  Guglia.  Passato  il  Ponte  arrivo  a  S.  Trinita,  e  dipoi  sul  canto, 
dove  si  abboccano  le  due  strade,  una  detta  Parione,  e  I'altra  Porta 
Rossa :  qui  vi  era  fatto un^altra  Macchina  in  forma  di  un  tondo  Tempio, 
avanti  al  quale  un  Yestibolo  in  forma  di  Luna,  nel  fregio  del  quale  erano 
lettere,  che  in  sostanza  significavano  esser  questa  Citt4  in  protezione 
di  due  Leoni,  e  due  Giovanni  felicissimamente  posarsi,  intendendo 
per  I'uno  il  celeste  Batista,  e  per  Taltro  il  terrestre  de'  Medici :  dipoi 
addirizzandosi  su  per  Porta  Rossa,  arrivato  in  Mercato  Nuovo,  quivi 
trovo  un'  altissima  Colonna  molto  ben  lavorata,  dipoi  per  Vacche- 
reccia  arrivo  in  Piazza  de'  Signori,  dove  sotto  gli  archi  dellia  Loggia, 
che  de'  Tedeschi  si  chiama»  era  fatta  una  grandissima  Statua  di 
Ercole  colla  Clava  in  suUa  spalla,  dipoi  torcendo  verso  il  Leone, 
che  e  sul  canto  della  Ringhiera,  quivi  trovo  un  altro  arco  bellissimo 
U  quale  era  diviso  in  quattro,  e  per  il  suo  mezzo  faceva  due  strade 
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posato  ra  otto  bianchissime  Colonne  scannellate,  nella  sommita 
del  quale  era  scritto :  Leani  X.  P.  Max.  propter  merita ;  e  cos) 
passando  dal  Sale,  e  da  i  Gondi  arrivo  al  Palazzo  del  Potesta,  dove 
era  dirimpetto  a  Badia  fatto  un  superbissimo  arco,  e  allato  alia  Porta 
di  detta  Badia,  ye  n'era  fatta  a  similitudine  di  qnella  nn'  altia  finta; 
e  questo  per  non  essere  la  detta  Porta  a  dirittnra  nel  giusto  mezzo 
della  via  del  Palagio  a  tale  che  la  falsa  dalla  vera  non  si  distingueva, 
6  sopra  quest*  arco  fa  scritto  :  Leoai  X.  Pant,  Max,  Fidei  CuUori; 
e  segnendo  la  strada  dal  Canto  de'  Pazzi,  e  venendo  da'  Fondamenti 
qniyi  snl  canto  d'onde  prusa  siscaopre  la  Cupola  trovo  un  altro 
aveo  bcdliwiino^  il  <^piale  sembxava  tntto  di  xosseggianttt  Porfido, « 
per  la  sua  mirabile  struttuxa  fa  tenoto  il  piu  bello  di  tutti  gli  altri, 
nella  sommita  del  quale  era  scritto :  Spes  ejus  in  DcminOy  Leo  X« 
Pmii,  Max,  e  girando  dietro  a  essi  Fondamenti  pervenne  in  sulla 
Piazza  di  S.  Gio.  dove  la  &ccia  di  S.  Maria  del  Flore  era  tntta  ri- 
ffttta  da  terra  fino  alia  cima  del  tetto,  e  mostrava  con  bellissima  inven* 
done  essere  tutta  di  pallidi  marmi,  che  per  loro  stessi  denotassiho 
per  lunghezza  del  tempo,  e  per  le  continove  piogge  essersi  dalli^  lor 
natural  biancbezza  nel  colore  dell^  orientali  perle  trasfbrmatL 

La  Cbiesa  dsntro  fa  molto  sontuosamente  omata,  e  parata,  e  hi^ 
un  palco  dentro  in  Cbiesa,  alto  da  tre  cubiti,  e  largo  dodici,  il  quale 
cominciaTa  dalla  Porta  princlpale,  e  andaya  a  dirittura  su  per  il 
mezzo  della  Cbiesa  fino  alV  Altar  Maggiore,  su  per  n  quale  cammi- 
nando  il  Pontefice,  con  quelli  cbe  erano  seco^la  sua  benedizione  si 
Pi^lo  cbe  in  sul  basso  payimento  deQa  Cbiesa  era  laigamente 
donaya,.  e  cosi  per  quelle  si  condusse  all*  Altar  Maggiore,  doye  fatte 
le  debite  solenni  cerimonie  S.  S.  si  cayo  il  Begno  di  testa,  e  fu  dato 
a  quelle  de'  quattro  Prelati,  cbe  di  sopra  dicemmo,  il  quale  non  lo 
ayeya,  e  dipoisi  cavo  di  dosso  li  paramenti,  e  rimase  in  biancbissimo 
Boccetto,  s<^Kra  il  quale  si  messe  la  Mozzetta  di  yelluto  rosso  con  il 
Bexrettino  in  testa  del  medesimo,  nel  quale  abito  fece  il  resto  della 
Via  per  infino  al  suo.alloggiamento,  e  cosi  uscendo  di  Cbiesa,  e  pas* 
sando  dal  Canto  alia  Piaglia  arriyo  al  Canto  de'  Cameseccbi.  dove  era 
fatto  un  yago,  e  bellissimo  Arco  con  10  Ninfe,  cbe  cantayano,  e  trail* 
altre  in  un  quadrato  era  dipinto  un  Leone,  cbe  colla  propria  lingua 
curaya  le  piagbe  di  un  ferito  coxpo,  con  un  motto,.cbe  diceya  :  Omne 
dtdce  in  ore  Leonis. 


Dtpoi  artvaio  m  aoUa  ihiot»  Piazia  cU  S.  M.  NoTdla,  nel  m^zzo^ 
dell&  qnak  era  fatto  un  beUo  e  grandissimo  Cavallo,  a  similitadine 
di  quel  due,  chft  sodo  in  Roma  a  Monte  Cairallo :  Dipoi  si  traaslerri 
in  Via  della  Scala^  e  alia  Sala,  detta  del  PajMiy  dove  era  preparato  il 
sao  alloggiamento.  Era  con  bella  iKvenzioBe  fatta  wia  bella  xnao* 
cliina  air  entiare  di  detta  Strada,  e  all'  entrata  di  detta  Sala  un'  altra,, 
sebbene  rintenzione  dell*  Artefioe,  che  qnivi  lavoro,  era,  eke  tal 
lavoro  fosse  continoYata  dall'  entrata  della  stxada  per  infino  alia  Pojta 
della  Sala;  madallabrevita^del  tempo  impedito,  non  potette  con* 
dmrre  a  periezio&e8e.non  le  dette  due  parti  principali« 


No.  II.     P.  35,  n.  13. 
Parid.  de  Grmsis,  de  Ingresm  Leon.  X.  FhrenHamy  p.  1. 

Cum  per  diversa  loea  Agri  Fiorentini  Pontifex  solatianter  spatia- 
tu8  esset,  et  denique  in  Villa,  qu»  de  Marignolle  p^iaaanstsset,  tan- 
dem die  S.  Andrese  inde  venit  ad  Monasteriuni  SubuTbahum  Monia« 
Hum,  dictum  S.  Gagii,  ubi  Corpus  Cfaristi  repositmn  fuerat,  pervenit. 
(sic)  ubi  Cardinales  in  Cappie  rubeis  vestiti  emn  expectaverunt,  et 
inde  sola  Stola  super  Albam  paratus  reeedens  descendit  ad  aliud 
Monialium  Monasterinm.  Sic  enim  rogatus  a  Populo  fuerat,  ut  ibi 
caperet  paramenta,  prout  sanctse  memoria»  Eugeninm  (IV.)  fecisse 
dicebant,  et  sic  fecit ;  nam  ibi  Pluviale  pretiesum  no^um  induit,  et 
ad  urbem  pervenit  sequentibus  Cardinalibus^  ubi  in  Porta  de  more 
Crucem  sibi  a  Cardinali  de  Medicis  oblatam  osculatus  est  sede  ejus 
ad  terram  demissa,  sic  volente  ipso,  et  ibidem  incepit  Thesaurarius 
Papse  pecunias  in  Populo  dispergere,  quamquam  paucas,  ut  dixerunt. 
Ego  autem  ordinaveram,  ut  tria  millia  ducaliorum  dispergerenturin 
hoc  Florentise  ingressu,  sicut  sanctte  memoria  Juiius  (IL)  in  ijdgvessu 
Bononzee. 

/>e  aliquUn^  qwBsitis  super  Ingresm  PapcB  in  Fhrentiam, 

Ceterum  antequam  Pontifex  ingrederetui;  Civitatem  quaesivi  a  Sua 

.Sanctitate,  super  qjaibus  volebam  resolvi,  sicut  est.    In  qua  Ecclesia 

«xtra  Portam  velit  induere  paramenta,  an  S..  Qagio.  vel  in  Montioellio^ 

.  et  dixit  quod  in  utroque  volebat  respective  indueri  propter  conso}*- 

dd2 
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tionem  Monialiiiin,  et  propter  suam  commoditfttem ;  et  de  hora 
ingresqus  dixit,  quod  de  mane,  quia  sciebat  propter  ceremonias,  et 
propter  turbas,  et  longas  vias  esset  in  nocte  vix  hospitatus.  An 
placeat  habere  cc.  torcias  ante  Sacramentum,  et  fait  contentna  ;  de 
Baldachino  portando  non  Tolnit  quod  aliqois  illud  ferret,  nisi  Gives 
ordine  ipsomm^dummodo  Priores  cam  Vexillifero  Justitise  prima  vice 
illnd  ferant,  prout  &ctam  fuit :  De  Cabiealariis,  et  Scatiferis  noviter 
creatis  per  Collegia,  qusesivi  qnid  vellet,  et  an  ante,  et  sapra  antiquos 
ponerem,  et  dixit,  qnod  ex  istis,  ille  qne  erat,  antequam  assumeretor 
ad  Papatam,  prsecederet,  deinde  sequerentnr  noviter  creati,  et  ultimo 
loco  irent,  qui  venissent  tempore  Paschali.  De  Datario,  qui  non 
haberet  locum,  an  placeat  facere  ilium  Subdiaconum  supemumerarium, 
etiam  cum  habitu,  et  loco ;  et  placuit.  An  Thesaurarius,  qui  non  est 
solitas  portare  Rochetum,  pro  ilia  die  induat,  et  cum  illo  indutus 
absque  Capello  projiciat  pecunias  in  Populo.  Et  an  placeat,  quod 
Umbella  nova  fiat,  quia  antiqua  fuit  demissa  per  oblivionem  Romae,  et 
facta  est  una  Umbella  nova,  similiter  de  Capellb  ad  minus  duobus, 
pluribusve,  id  est  in  totum  tribus  papalibus,  quae  antea  ferantur,  et 
fifictum  est  ita.  An  placeat,  quod  Sarcina  ad  minus  quinquaginta 
antecedant  pompam,  et  voluit  cc.  antecedant,  cum  omni  omatn,  et 
of  dine.  De  equis  nobilibus,  quot  antecederent,  et  placuit  quod  centum 
optime  omati  irent,  quod  null»  bombardssonarent  in  ingressu  propter 
stuporem  dictorum  equorum,  et  aliorum,ut  nullum  leederent,  et  factum 
est  sic.  An  placeat,  quod  darem  Civibus,  et  Magistratui  ordinem 
pompsB,  quem  ipsi  servare  deberent,  et  placuit,  dummodo  nulla  vexilla 
ferentur,  sicut  in  Civitate  Ecclesise,  quia  hoc  relinquerem  arbitrio 
eorum.  An  parari  facerem  aliquam  collationem  in  Ecclesia  altera,  ubi 
Papa  reciperet  paramenia,  pro  ipso  Papa,  et  Cardinalibus,  et  statuit, 
quod  super  hoc  consulerentur  Cardinales,  et  satisfaceret  eis.  Item 
quia  Yexillifer  Justitiss,  ut  mihi  dictum  fuit,  non  intendebat  cedere 
Cardinalibus,  nee  eis  transeuntibus  assurgere,  an  placeret,  quod  hi  in 
hoc  casu  a  me  ipso  admonerentur,  ut  suum  errorem  cognoscerent,  et 
in  hoc  Papa  misit  ad  Vexillifefum,  qui  tres  Gives  ad  Papam  desti- 
navit,  ut  referrent  suse  Sanctitati  majoritatem,  et  auctoritatem 
Dominii  Florentini,  et  Papa  eos  ad  me  remisit,  qui  faerunt  Jacobus 
Salviatus  Gognatus  Papse,  Robertus  Acciaiolus,  et  Lanfredinus  de 
Lanfredinis,  qui  cum  multa  mihi  dixissent,  prsesertim,  quod  ipsi  vole  - 
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bMit  vaum  Vetilliferam  cam  Dominis  esse.SBquales  Cardinalibui,  ego 
sabrideiis  .Tanitatem  hajusmodi,  jassi  at  remanerent  in  Palatto  puOy 
quia  non  solam  aqa  sequales  ituri  essent  Cardinalibos,  sed  nomiisi  ttt 
8catiferi.eorum,ldeat  pedites  ante  frenum  Pontificis,  quod  cam  mihi 
credere  non  vellent,  adierant  Papam,  et  cam  nisa  exposaerunt  censa- 
rammeam^qaasiegovanitatemexposuissem  eis.  Pontifexaatemmeam 
jadiciam  approbando  dixit,  aat  non  venirent  in  isto  ingressa,  aat  si 
venirent,  pedito  incederent,  et  Baldachinam  portarent,9Uper  qao  facta 
est  magna  coUocatio  inter  ipsos,  et  tandem  acqaieverant  in  hoc  Terbo, 
licet  ipsi  Vexillifer^  ^  Priores  Domini,  qai  ante  yenerant  ad  Portam 
Civitatis  ascendei^t  certampegma,  sivetaxillam^et  ibi  sedentesnalli 
Cardinali  exenitti  obviam  Pontificia8sarrexerant,nec  minasCapatiam 
ecajate  deposuerant,  qaod  cam  ego  vidissem,  statai,  qaod  nallas  Car- 
dinalis  transiens  elevaret  ocalos  ad  palcam^sivetaxillam  illad^necon- 
tingeret  eos  videri,  aat  aadire,  et  sic  Vexiliifer,  et  Priores  remanse- 
rant  in  saavanitate,  pr»ter  id  quod  dixi  Papas  factum,  et  Papa  misit 
ad  .eos  at  omnind  Cardinalibus  assurgerent,  et  caput  denudarent^  quod 
vix  acceperunt,  tamen  acceptarunt ;  et  fecerunt  insuper  ordinari,  quod 
Vexillifer  nuUus  Claves  Civitatis  oflferret  Paps  sicut  alii  Magistratua 
consaeverant^et  hoc  quia  ipsiFlorentini  Portam  ad  terram  dejecerunt, 
.et  patefecerunt  in  totum.    Quo  autem  ad  saci-am  Processionem  ordi- 

,xiaYi,quod  omnes  deClero  Civitatis  quantnmcumque  exempti  venirent 

,sub  poenis  pecuniariis  per  me  impositis,  exceptis  Monialibus,  licet 
etiam  Papa  dedit  Monialibus  volentibus  venire,  et  videre  licentiam 
veniendi  ad  loca  honesta,  ita  ut  viderent,  sed  non  viderentar,  prout 

.multa  Collegia  Monialium  Claustralium  venerunt,  et  aliqu»  omnino ' 
abstinuerunt,  multi  etiam  Religiosorum  Conventus  se  excusare  volue- 
runt,  ne  venire  cogerentnr,  sed  omnino  venerunt,  et  comparuerunt, 

.  non  tamen  per  vias  ambulaverunt  in  processionibus  illis,  sed  feci  quod 
Vicarius  Archiepiscopi  assignavit  singulis  Hegulis  locum  suum,  in  quo 
unaquseque  Regula  suum  Altare  quam  festivissime  erigeret,  et  ibidem 
Atantes  cantarent,  dumequitatus  Papalis  transiret  a  principio  usque  ad 
finem,  quod  placuit  Papa,  et  Cardinalibus,  ac  etiam  Civibus  universis  ; 
et  si  qua  contentio  erat  inter  aliquos,  ut  saepe  solet,  Vicarius  eas  con-- 

^cordaret,  et  factum  est  de  facili.  Item  ordinavi,  quod  ante  triduunL 
semper  campana  sonarent.  Item,  quod  omnis  Clems  indesinenter 
oraret  pro  serenitate  Cceli,  et  pro  iter  agentibus^  usquequo  Papa 
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l«reni»'fiieritin  tfribem.  Fed  quod  eo.  TordiB  pdrtaraotw  JmU 
fiscramentam  per  Qericos  seculares  et  mb  poeus  eonngnaEiiit  iflis 
Saeristte  Matricis  EcclesiA.  Feci  qned  soli  Caaonici  Matiicu  Ecds* 
tttt  portarent  Baldaclimum  Sacramenti  per  vieet,  et  ao&  alii.  Feo* 
quod  Cardinalis  de  Medkia  Diao(M»ui  asset  in  Poita  aiqppatiu,^ 
offorret  Cmcem  Papa  osenlaadam.  Item  ante  vai'OM  ficdesns 
6.  KeparatA  idem  Oartfinalis  afi^t  earn  Thoribvio,  et  AapsnoxMy 
«t  nper  Altari  eantavit  "versiealoe  et  Oratioiiem,  et  Ardiidiacomu 
inoensato  Pontifioe  inohoayit  Te  Demm  ImmUmui^  4oc  Duo  Balda^ 
duna  faenint,  vnnm  album  ex  Damasoo  earn  floribus  aarets  inter* 
textis  pro  Sacrunento,  alind  ant^n  anrenm,  id  est  ex  paano  auree 
super  Papam  cum  p^rticb  auratis.  Jnvenes  antem  o.  peditea  in 
omatn  nobilisBimo  cam  bacnlis  anratia^et  totidem  eqnestses  sinuHter 
exomati  praeter  centum  Cives  eqnites^  et  I>oct(»es,  ac  nobilesi  qoi 
omnes  erant  equestres  in  Ecclesia  S.  Reparatas,  eive  S.  Moms  de 
Flore.  Erat  in  Porta  Ecdesin  nsqne  ad  tribnnam  eleTataa  Pons,  qnasi 
dnascamns,  et  laigua  tres,  sicnt  est  in  Eoeleda  S.  Johannis  Lat^sanen* 
h,  qnando  fit  Goronatio  novi  Pontificis,  et  hoe  fectom  est  propter 
popnli  mnltitadinem,quiefuit  innumerabilis ;  arcus  enuitxil.piilcher- 
i4mi,  et  ditissimi,  aeqnaklms  distantiis  eleyati,  et  super  istia  erant  eaO" 
tilenn  diverssB,  qnas  Papa  libentar  andire  'videbator,  et  inter  aretunst 
arcnm,  erant  varia  stmctam  similes  illis,  qntt-videntnrinlTrbe  Roma, 
videlicet  Obeliscns,  sieut  inVaticanOyColnmna  sient  inCampo  Martio, 
et  hajnsmodi  nsqne  ad  Sanctam  Mariam  Novelkm,  nbi  Papa  prima 
noetequievit,  qui  locus  etiam  magnifice  exoxnatus  est,  et  in  ejusCanpo 
erat  Equus  auratua  magnus,  sieut  uite  «des  Lateranenses.  Ordinari 
quod  onmes  caroerati  liberar entnr,  sed  non  omnes  liberati  aunt,  tamen 
inulti,  et  quod  omnes  qui  ex  quacumque  foneratione  lugubrea  essent, 
'lucCum  deponerent.  Cardinales  faerunt  tree  Cappis  rubeis,  qai 
^numero  fuemnt  xx.  et  Pmlati  in  masitellis  longiscumlatis  Capuccis, 
*  Papa  autem  fait  cum  Pluyiali  pretioso  ample,  et  Tfaiaia  pietiosa,q?iain 
-  cum  aliquandiu  portasset,  et  gravaretur,  deposuit,  et  illam  Hiiaraai 
simplicem  in  via  resumpsit,  et  sic  usque  ad  Ecelesiam  S.  Reparatse 
delatus  ista,  Perafrenaiiis  suis  aubcoUocantibus  etiam  Juvenilms 
Florentinis  ad  hoc  praparatis,  et  similiter  aliis,  quiBaldacfainum  vicilk 
Sim  ferrent,  et  deputavi  xxx.  C^res  Florentinos,  qui  per  spatia  viarum 
i»8tod!tient,neordo  perme  deputatus  Proeessionis  alteraretur,et  supa: 
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his  omnibuB  pnefeci  Dominttm  Julianum  Prothonotariom  cU  ToniA- 
baonis  qui  f ernlain  gestaret,  et  &ceret,  sicut  Gnbeniator  Urbi«  Bom», 
Proceesiciiem  servari,  prout  fecit,  et  bene  saccesaeront  omnia.  Ordo 
antem  Processionii  talis  fait,  videlicet,.  Curaores,  EqniteSi  Baicin» 
Papcb,  CO.  Valisarii,  et  Familio  Cardinaliam,  Nobiles  Florentuu 
Equites,  Officiales  CancellaiiaB,  et  Camene  Valisaiii  Paps,  et  Scnti* 
feri  Pap»,  Equiialerati  xx.  et  Scutiferi  Pap»  qnatnor  com  GapelllSy 
Procuratores  Ordiaiun,  et  Principum,  Cubicnlarii  antiqui  fdenmt  ia 
primo  loco,  turn  illi,  qui  emeruat  (no)  ultimo  illi,  qui  venenmt^  Aooo- 
liti,  Clerid  Cameno,  Anditores  cum  Magistro  Palatii,  Barones,  Oza- 
tores,  Principes.  Inter  Oratores  fait  dissensio,  quia  onus  Orator 
HispaniA  voluit  esse  post  primum  Francis,  cujus  tunc  erant  ti^es^  et 
sic  voluit  habere  sub  se  duos  Francis,  sed  illi  son  voluerunt,  asse- 
rKites  banc  disciplinam  ab  Oratore  Hispania  alias  datam  fuisse,  cum 
essent  tres  Oratores  Hispaniao,  et  voluerunt  esse  samul  juscti,  aec 
aHquo  modo  cedere  Oratori  Regis  Anglin,  qui  voluit  esse  post  primum, 
et  supra  duos  Hispanos;  sed  quia  Hispani  tunc  non  voluerunt,  prop- 
terea  nunc  legem,  quam  tulit,  patiatur,  sic  cessit,  et  recessit,  nee  nun 
quam  voluit  ampliuscomparere ;  deindeMagistratusFlorentinusonmes 
pedites,  Guardia  Papse  pedestres  «um  Capitano  Equestri  solo,  Lau- 
rentius  Medicos  cum  quinquaginta  pedestribus  suis,  Macerii  Pap»  sex 
tantum,  alii  discurreront.  Hos^iarii.  Magister  unus  Ceremoniarum, 
Subdiaconi  duo,  Datarius  supemnmerarius  a  sinistris  in  habitu  Sub- 
diacbnali,  Clerus  Gathedralis  cum  luminaribus  ante  SaCramentum, 
Clericus  Camera,  Capellse  cum  lanterna,  Corpus  Christi  sub  Balda- 
chino,  quod  Canoniciportarunt,Cardinales  omnes,  id  est  Diaconi  Pres- 
biteri  et  duo  Diaconi  assistentes,  Juvenes  centum  pedites ;  ego  Epis- 
copus  Pisaurensis  Magister  Ceremoniarum,  et  assistentes ;  Papa  sub 
Baldachino,  quod  Vexillif  er,  et  Priores  Domini  portarunt  per  vices,  et 
prioresdicti  semper  pedites  nudo  capite  antece8seruni,duo  Cubicularii 
non  caputiati  dim  Auditore  Rot»  de  Mitra,  Medici  duo  cum  Secre- 
tario,  Thesaurarius,Dispensator  pecuniarum  in  PopuIo^Macerius  unus 
cum  Umbella,  assistentes  Pr»lati,  et  alii  Pc»lati,  et  Tc^ti,  et  ultimo 
Milites  Equestres,  Guardia  Pap» ;  et  iste  fait  ordo  procedendi  a  Porta 
ad  Ecclesiam  S.  Repaiata,  in  qua  via  ftierunt  per  me  ordinati  dves, 
qui  per  spatia,  ut  dixi,  custodirent,  ne  qua  fierbt  pressura,  aut  scanda- 
lum,  aut  mora,  tit  solet  quandoque  a  Juvenibos  Mnliemm  inspectori* 
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bus.  Pontifex  primo  accepit  Regnum  in  capite,  qnod  cam  graTat«ttzr 
'  in  media  via  Olo  deposito,  accepit  leve  Regnum,  et  deleetabatur  cum 
'  in  quolibet  arcu  triumphali  cantaretur  aliquid  in  tuam  laudem,  6t 
firmabat  gressum,  ut  omnia  audiret,  et  intelligeret.  In  Ecclesia 
8.  Reparatse  fuit  suggestus  altus  ligneus^  ut  dixi ;  a  porta  usque  ad 
Altare  elevatus  fuit,  sicut  in  S.  Johanne  Lateranensi  in  die  Corona- 
tionis,  super  quem  suggestum  soli  nos  Papam  facientes  ascendimus. 
'Populus  autem  remansit  inferius  hinc  inde  per  Ecclesiam ;  ibi  Papa 
diutius  solito  oravit,  et  tandem  Cardinale  de  Medicis  Diaconos,  qui 
erat  Archiepiscopus  Florentinus  in  Cappa  sua  rubea  cantante  yersicu- 
los,  et  orationem,  Papa  benedixit  cum  indulgentia  plenaria,  et  ibi 
exuit  Pluyiale,  et  accepit  Stolam  super  rochetum,  et  delatus  est  ia 
Monasterium  S.  M.  Novelise,  ubi  non  est  Ecclesiam  ingressus,  sed 
recta  in  sedes  ingressus  est,  populo  indesinenter  in  vitam  et  laudem 
Pontificis,  et  Domus  suse  exclamante,  et  in  nocte  bombardis  sine  fine 
crepitantibus,  quia  ego  in  die  sic  ordinavi  propter  equos  nostros,  et 
multitudinem  mularum  timidarum,  ne  propter  sDiceas  stratas  in  vii& 
aliqui  caderent. 


No.  III.    P.  89,  n.  41      ^ 
Itime  Sacre  di  Lorenzo  de*  Medki,  p.  18.  Ed.  Fir.  1680. 

ORAZIONE. 

Maono  Dio,  per  la  cui  constante  legge, 

£  sotto  el  cui  perpetuo  governo, 

Questo  Universo  si  conserva,  e  regge, 
Pel  tutto  Creator,  che  dallo  eterno 

Punto  coinandi  corra  el  tempo  labile, 

Come  rota  faria  su  fisso  pemo. 
Quieto  sempre,  e  giammai  non  mutabile, 

Fai  e  muti  ogni  cosa,  e  tutto  muove 

Da  te  fermo  Motore  infatigabile. 
Ne  fiior  di  te  alcuna  causa  truove, 

Che  rimuova  a  formar  questa  materia^ 

Avida  sempre  d'aver  forme  nuove* 
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Xon  indigenzia,  sol  di  bonta  vera 

La  forma  forma  questa  fluente  opra, 

Bont4,  che  sanza  invidia  o  malizia  era. 
Qaesta  bonti  sol  per  amor  s'adopra 

In  far  le  cose  a  guisa  di  modello, 

Simile  alio  edificio  ch*  d  di  sopra. 
Bellissimo  Architetto  el  Mondo  bello^ 

Fingendo  prima  nella  etema  mente 

Fatt'  ai  questo  all*  imagine  di  quelle. 
Ciascuna  parte  perfetta  esistente 

Nel  grade  sue,  alto  Signer^  comandi, 

Che  assolva  el  tutto  ancor  perfettamente. 
Tu  gli  elementi  a*  propri  laogbi  mandi, 

Legandoli  con  tal  proporzione, 

Che  Tan  dall'  altro  non  disgiungi,  o  spandi. 
Tml  foco  e*l  ghiaccio  &i  cognazione, 

Cos)  temperi  insieme  il  molle  e*l  dnro, 

Da  te  fatti  contrari  anno  nnione. 
Cosi  non  fagge  piii  leggiero  e  pure 

£1  foco  in  alto,  ne  giii  el  peso  affonda 

La  terra  in  basso  sotto  '1  centre  oscnro. 
Per  la  tua  providenzia  fai,  s*  infonda 

L*anima  in  mezzo  del  gran  corpo,  donde 

Conviene  in  tutti  e  membri  si  diffonda. 
Cio  che  si  mnove,  non  si  muove  altronde 

In  si  bello  animale ;  e  tre  nature 

Quest'  anima  gentile  in  se  nasconde. 
Le  due  pid  degne  piil  gentili  e  pure, 

Da  se  movendo,  due  gran  cerchi  fanno. 

In  se  medesme  ritomando  pure ; 
E  'ntomo  alia  profonda  mente  vanno. 

L'altra  rk  dritta  mossa  dalP  amore 

Di  far  gli  effetti,  che  da  lei  vita  anno. 
£  come  muove  se  questo  Motore 

Movendo  el  Cielo,  il  suo  moto  simiglia, 

Come  le  membra  in  mezzo  al  petto  el  core. 
Da  te  prime  Fatto  la  vita  piglia 
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Ogn'  animale  ancor  di  minor  vita* 
Benche  pi&  vil ;  questa  e  pur  tua  famiglia. 

A  questi  dk  la  toa  bonUL  infinita 
Corri  leggier  di  puro  fuoco  adomi, 
Quando  la  Tern  el  Ciel  gli  cliiaoia  in  yita. 

E  dipoi  adempiati  e  mortal  giomi. 
La  tna  benigna  legge  allor  concede, 
Che  il  cnrro  ciascon  monti,  et  a  te  tomi. 

Concediy  o  Padre,  Falta  e  sacra  sede 
Monti  la  meoie,  e  vegga  el  vivo  fonte, 
Fonte  yer  bene,  onde  ogni  ben  procede. 

liostra  la  lace  vera  alia  mia  fronte, 
£  poiche  conosciuto  e  1  tao  bel  Sole, 
Deir  Alma  ferma  in  loi  le  loci  pronte. 

Fnga  le  nebbie,  e  la  terrestre  mole 
Leva  da  me,  e  ^lendi  in  la  toalnoe ; 
Tn  se'  quel  sommo  b^  cbe  dascon  vaole. 

A  te  dolce  ripoao  si  conduce, 
£  te  come  suo  jGin,  vede  ogni  }mo  ; 
Tu  se'  principio,  portatore,  e  dace, 

I^  Tita,  e  1  tennin,  Ta  sol  Magno  Dio. 

CfLoreiwo  d^  Medki. 
Great  God,  by  ixiiose  determined  laws 
All  nature  mores  !  unceacdng  cause, 

Whose  power  the  universe  controls ! 
Who  from  the  central  point  decreed 
That  time  his  rapid  flight  should  speed. 

As  round  th'  eternal  circle  rolls  1 

At  rest  Thyself,  yet  active  atill, 

Thou  mak'st  and  changest  at  Thy  will ; 

Unmoved  alone,  Tho^  mo  vest  dll; 
Whilst  matter,  eager  to  assume 
New  UaoAf  from  Thee  awaits  its  doom. 

And  hastens  at  Thy  poweiM  call. 
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Finn  on  the  ductile  mass  imprest 
Whate'er  Thy  wisdom  4eems  the  best 

Thou  fsLshion'st  with  u&boimded  love ; 
Whilst  all  the  wondeiiag  eye  surveys 
Unfolds  to  reason's  clearer  gaze 

The  noUer  Archetype  above. 
Revolved  in  Thy  etenud  mind, 
Whate'er  Thy  providence  design'd 

lis  primal  fashion  there  assmned ; 
Till  all  in  just  dep^idence  shown. 
All  future  cb^ige  to  Thee  foreknown. 

The  whole  in  full  perfection  bloom'd* 
Then  first  Thy  mightier  chain  was  bound 
The  struggling  elements  around, 

Till  each  assumed  its  destined  stand : 
Thy  power  their  contraries  controU'd, 
And  moist  and  dry,  and  heat  and  cold. 

Were  harmonised  at  Thy  command. 
Nor  scales  the  fire  th'  emp3rreal  height, 
Nor  sinks  the  earth's  incumbent  weight 

Beneath  the  central  darkness  deep ; 
But  tempered  in  proportions  true, 
Each  binding  each  in  order  due 

They  learn  their  destined  bounds  to  keep. 
Diffused  through  all  the  mighty  whole, 
Thy  goodness  pours  the  living  soul 

That  actuates  each  remoter  part : 
Thy  energy  with  ceaseless  force 
Impels 41te  still  returning  course, 

As  'midcrt  the  limbs  the  heaving  heart. 
From  Thee,  great  Author,  all  that  lives 
Its  stated  boon  of  life  receives, 

Ere  long  again  restored  to  thee ; 
Eadli  insect  too  minute  to  name, 
Yet  ownsoi  portion  of  thy  Same, 

Fait  «i  Thy  nmneroos  family. 


^B^^^^^^^^P^^^'-^ 
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Resplendent  cars  of  fiery  glow 
From  realms  of  light  to  earth  below 

Thy  animated  ofispring  bear; 
And  when  this  mortal  trial  ends. 
Again  the  glorious  car  attends 

To  wing  them  to  their  native  sphere. 

Grant  then,  my  God,  that  raised  sublime. 
My  soul  the  arduous  heights  may  climb. 

And  gaze  upon  the  fount  of  light; 
Nor  ever  from  the  place  where  shines 
That  cloudless  sun  which  ne'er  declines; 

Remove  again  its  raptured  sight. 

Purge  thou,  my  God,  my  visual  ray; 
Banish  these  earthly  mists  away. 

Great  centre  towards  which  all  things  tend  t 
In  Thee,  alone.  Eternal  Mind ! 
The  good  their  final  refuge  find, 

Of  all.  Creator,  Guide,  and  End. 


No.  IV.    P.  92,  n.  44. 
Lutheri  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  1. 

Reverendimmo  in  Christo  Patri,  lUustriisimo  IhminOf  Domino 
A  Iberto,  Magdtkurg,  ao  Mcffuntinen.  Ecclesiarum  A  rchiepUoopo 
Primati,  Marchicni  Brandeburg,  S;c.  Domino  suo  et  Pastori  in 
ChristOy  VenerMliter  metuendo  ac  gratioHseimo. 

Gratiam  Dei,  et  quicquid  potest  et  est. 
Parcb  mihi,  Reverendissime  in  Christo  Pater,  Princeps  illustrissimey 
quod  ^o,  fex  hominnm,  tantum  habeo  temeritatis,  ut  ad  culmen  tu» 
sublimitatis  ausus  fuerim  cogitare  Epistolam;  testis  est  mihiDomiaus 
Jesus,  quod  mesB  parvitatis  et  turpitudinis  mihi  conscius,  diu  jam 
distnli,  quod  nunc  perfricta  fronte  perficio,  permotus  quam  maxime 
officio  fidelitatis  mete,  quam  T.  Reverendissimn  Pat.  in  Christo 
debere  me  agnosco;  dignetur  itaque  tua  interim  Celsitudo  oculum 
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ad  pnlTerem  anuiit  intendere,  et  Yotuni  meum  pro  tna  pontificall 
dementia  intelligere. 

Circumfeninturlndalgentia  papales^sub  tuo  pnedariflsimo  titulo, 
ad  fabricam  S,  Petri,  in  qttibus  non  adeo  accoso  PrsBdicatoram 
exdamationes,  quas  non  andivi,  sed  doleo  falsissimas  intelligentiaa 
popoli  ex  illis  conceptas,  quas  vnlgo  nndiqnejactant,yidelicet,  qnod 
crednnt  infelices  anini»,  si  literas  Indulgentxaram  redemerint, 
se  secnras  esse  de  salnte  sua.  Item,  quod  Anima  de  Purgatorio 
statim  evolent  nbi  contributionem  in  dstam  conjecerint.  Deinde, 
tantas  esse  has  gratias,  nt  nullum  sit  adeo  magnum  peccatum,  etiam 
(dt  aiunt)  si  per  impossibile  quis  Matrem  Dei  violasset,  quin  possit 
flolvi.  Item,  quod  homo  per  istas  indulgentias  liber  ut  ab  omni 
poona  et  culpa. 

0  Deus  optime !  sic  erudiuntur  Animse,  tuis  curis,  optime  Pater, 
eommisssB,  ad  mortem,  et  fit  atque  crescit  durissima  ratio  tibi 
r^denda  super  omnibus  istis.  Idcirco  tacere  hsc  amplius  non 
potui,  non  enim  fit  homo  per  uUum  munus  Episcopi  securus  de 
salute,  cum  nee  per  gratiam  Dei  infusam  fiat  securus,  sed  semper  in 
timore  et  tremore  jubet  nos  operari  salutem  nostram  Apostolus.  Et 
Justus,  inquit  Petrus,  vix  salvabitur.  Denique  tam  arcta  est  via, 
qua  ducit  ad  vitam,  ut  Dominus  per  Prophetas  Amos  et  Zachariam, 
salvandos  appellet  tones  raptos  de  incendio,  et  ubique  Dominus 
difficultatem  salutis  denunciat. 

Cur  ergo  per  illas  falsas  yeniarum  fabulas  et  promissiones,  prsedi- 
catores  earum  faciunt  populum  securum  et  sine  timore  ?  cum 
Indulgentiffi  prorsus  nihil  boni  conferant  Animabus  ad  salutem  aut 
sanctitatem,  sed  tantummodo  poenam  extemam,  olim  canonice 
imponi  solitam,  auferant. 

Denique,  opera  pietatis  et  charitatis  sunt  in  infinitum  meliora 
indulgentiis,  et  tamen  heec  non  tanta  pompa  nee  tanto  studio  pserdi- 
cant,  imo  propter  Venias  preedicandas  ilia  tacent,  cum  tamen 
omnium  Episcoporum  hoc  sit  officium  primum  et  solum,  ut  populus 
Evangelium  discat,  et  charitatem  Christi,  nusquam  enim  prsecipit 
Christus  Indulgentias  praedicari.  Quantus  eigo  horror  est,  quantum 
periculum,  Episcopi,  si  tadto  Evangelio,  non  nisi  strepitus  in- 
dulgentiarum  permittat  in  populum  suum  spargi,  et  has  plus  curet 
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qnam  Efttgtliiimf  name  dieet  iUki  Chiktns,  Coli^tM  tn&oem^  ^ 
glntientes  camelum. 

Aoeedit  ad  hoe,  Rey«rendia9i»e  Pater  in  Ddmuii),  qiiod  in  Imtrac- 
tione  ilia  eotenuMariormn,  sub  T.  Reverendissim»  P.  nomine  edita^; 
didtmr  (ntiqne  sine  T.  P.  Reyerendi8sim»  et  acientia  et  €pn8en8iir)> 
nnam  jMinc^KiIiiim  giatianun  erne  donum  illnd  Dei  iMoatimabikir 
qno  reconciletar  homo  Deo,  et  omnes  poen»  d^eantat  PuTgatMdi<k 
Item,  qnod  non  sit  neoenaiia  oontritio  hia^  ^  Aniaua  ¥el  Goi^ 
feoHonaiia  redimnnt. 

Sed  quid  &eiam,  optime  Praunil  et  illustrissime  Prinoeps^  ni^i 
quod  per  Dominnm  Jesom  Ciuistum  T.  Beverendiasimam  P.  oiem^ 
qnateirae  oealnm  patenue  ciir»  dignaiar  admittere,  et  enqden^ 
Libellum  penitus  tollere,  et  prsedicatoribns  veniainim  imponerer 
aliam  prsedicandi  formam,  ne  forte  aliqnis  tand^  exmrgat,  qui  editis 
libellis,  et  illos,  et  Libellum  illom  eonifutet,  ac  vituperium  sumnuia 
Illustrissimn  Tu»  Sublimitatis,  quod  ego  yehemei^t^r  quidem  fiePi. 
abhorreo,  et  tamen  futurum  timeo,  nisi  cito  succurrstu 

HsBc  meiB  parvitatis  fiddia  officia,  rogo,  toa  illustriipinia  gratiai 
dignetur  accipere,  animo  principali,  et  episcopali,  id  est,  i^lemeo^fK 
simo,  sicut  ego  ea  exhibeo  corde  fidelissimo,  et  T.  P.  ReyereWdisamflf; 
deditissimo,  qnando  et  ego  pars  oyiiiB  tui  snm.  Dominuli^J®^^ 
custodiat  T.  Reverendissiman  P.  in  sBtemum,  Amen. 

Ex  Wittemberga,  in  Vigilia  omnium  Sanctomm, 
Anno  MDXTii. 

Si  T.  Beverendasaimffi  P.  placet,  poteiit  has  meas  Dispatati< 
videre,nt  intelligat,  quam  ddbia  res  sit  IndulgenUarum  opinio,  qi 
iUi  ut  certissimam  seminant. 

T.  Reyerendissimtt  P. 

MABTIims  LUTBBBUS. 


Nq.V.    p.  96, 11.46. 

Ltdheri  Op,  torn.  i.  p.  160. 

Bpistokk  Imperatoris  MtwimUiani  Av^usti:  miua  ex  conveniu 
ApffmiiniaiHOy  Ajma  mdxtui.  Z>e  cotUnwiersus  iMherif  ad 
Le<aum  JT.  Poni^lcm^  Bomanum. 

BKAtvmaai  FBiet,  Domine  ReverelidnBime,  Accepimns  nan  adeo 
multos  ante  dies,  qaendam  Fraftrem  Angnstiinanum,  Martinusf 
Lutheram^nonniillas  Conclnsiones  in  materia  Indalgentiannn,  seho^ 
lastico  more  disentiendasy  disseminasse,  nee  non  in  Goncionibus 
snit  et  ea  d&t%  et  de  vi  ApostoHcarom  Exeommmiicationam  plurima 
docnissej  in  qvibns  danmosa  et  haeretica  pleraqne  yideantnr;  atqne 
ea  nnnc  per  Magistmm  Sacri  vestri  Palatii  notata  esse.  Qnn  res 
nobis  eo  magis  difipKcmt,  quo  pertinacins  dictns  &ater,  nt  edocti 
snmus,  doetrinsB  sues  inhserere,  atqne  complnres]  erroram  snomm 
Defensores  et  Patrones,  etiam  potentes,  conseqnntns  esse  dicitnr. 

Verttm,  enm  suspected  adsertiones,  et  periculosa  dogmata  a  nemine 
melius,  rectius  et  verius  dijudicari  queant,  quam  a  Beatitudine 
vestra,  quae  sola,  ut  potest,  ita  debet,  vanarum  qusestionum, 
sopbisticarum  rationum,  et  yerbosarum  contentionum  autores  com- 
pescere,  quibus  pestil^itiores  CfanstiansB  pietati  nulli  contigerunt, 
buc  tantum  q>ectantes,  ut  quod  ipsi  didicenmt,  id  solum  habeatur 
in  precio,  quod  prsesentis  seculi,  et  eniditorum  consensus,  et  pie 
antea  in  Cbristo  defunctorum  Candida  et  solida  doctrina  comprobat 

Extat  pervetustum  Pontificii  Senatus  Decretum,  de  constituendis 
Doctoribus,  in  quo  de  sopbistica  nusquam  unquam  quicquam  caffibum 
est,  nisi  quod  ista  in  Deeretis  Yocantur  in  dubium,  utrum  fas  sit,  ea 
discere  nee  ne,  atque  horum  studium  a  multis  et  n^agnis  autoribus 
improbatur.  Cur  igitur,  quod  Pontificum  autoritas  jussit,  negligitur, 
et  de  quo  dubitatum,  imo  improbatum  est,  id  solum  recipitur, 
necesse  est  interdum  ballucinari,  somniare  et  cascutire  Magistros 
istos,  quibus  debettir,  quod  non  solum  hactenus  Doctores  ab  Ecclesia 
recepti  solidiores  non  lecti,  sed  plerique  depravati  sunt,  atque  mutili 
redditi. 

Tacemus  iis  Autoribus  puHuIasSe  longe  plures,  quam  unquam 
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damnatas  faisse  luereses.  Tacemns  RencUiniaiuiin  infamationeniy 
et  none  pnesentem  hanc  periculosiasimam  de  Indalgentiia  atqae 
censmis  Apostolicis  disceptationem,  his  perniciosis  Autoribas  ia 
mundum  emanasse :  Quibus  nisi  Beatitudims  vestrsB  et  Reverendissi* 
morani  Patrum  autoritas  legem  finemqae  imposuerit,  brevi  {ton 
solum  imperitie  imponent  multitadini,  sedet  Principumvirorumsibi 
auram  et  favorem  in  mutuam  pemiciem  comparabnnt.  Quibus,  si 
conniventibus  oculis  campus  apertus  atque  liber  dimittatur,  futuram 
est,  ut  quod  omnium  maxime  in  votis  liabent^  ut  pro  opiimis  et 
sanctiBsimis  Doctoribus  istomm  nenias  pr»  oculis  habere  cogatur 
totus  mundus. 

Haec  pro  singulari  nostra  in  sedep  Apostolicam  reverentia  Beatitu*. 
dini  vestrsB  significavimus,  ut  sinceritas  Christiana,  hujusmoditeme-. 
rariis  Disputationibus  et  captiosis  Aigumentis,  non  hedatur  et 
scandalizetur.  Nos  enim  quidqnid  super  his  sancte  statuerit  in 
Imperio  nostro,  ad  laudem  et  honorem  Dei  omnipotentis,  et  Christi 
fidelium  salutem,  ab  omnibus  observari  faciemus.  Datum  in  civitate 
nostra  imperiali  Augusta,  die  quinta  mensis  Augusti,  Anno  mdxtiii. 
Regnorum  nostrorum,  Romani  tricesimo  tertio,  Hungariie  yero 
vicesimo  nono. 


No.  VL    P.  136,  n.  88. 

Trisnno,  Italia  liberata  da*  GhUhi,  lib.  xvi. 

Anchor  vi  yolj»  dir,  quel  che  mi  disse 
Un  amic0  di  di»,  ch'  era  pr»feta, 
Di  alcuni  Papi,  che  verranw  al  mwnd» 
E  queste  fur  le  sue  parole  cspesse 

La  scde  in  cui  sedete,  il  maggi«r  Picrw, 
Usurpata  sara  da  tai  past«ri 
Che  fian  vergogna  eterna  al  christanesmw 
Ch'  avarizia,  luxuria,  c  Tyrannia 
Faran  ne'  petti  l«r  I'ultima  pruova, 
Et  haran  tutti  e  l»r  pensicri  intcnti 
Ad  aggrandire  i  suoi  bastardi,  c  darli 
Ducadi,  c  signwrioj  terre,  c  paesi, 
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£  €«neiffdere  anch^  scnza  Tergogna 
Filature  t  cap«lli  a  i  l«r  cyncdi, 
E  a  i  pn»pinqui  de  la  Ivr  bagascie ; 
E  vender  yescwvadi,  c  benefici, 
Xlffici,  f  privilegiy  t  dignitadi, 
£  BvlleTar  li  in&mi,  c  per  denari 
RMinpere,  c  dispensar  tutte  le  Icggi 
Dirine,  c  buone,  c  non  servar  mai  fede 
£  tra  yeneni  t  tradimenti,  ct  altre 
Male  arti  l«r  menar  tutta  la  vita ; 
£  seminar  tra  i  principi  Cbristiani 
Tanti  8cad«li  f  risse^ « tante  guerre 
Che  faran  gra&di  i  Saraceni  c  i  Torchi, 
£  tntti  li  avversari  de  la  fede ; 
Ma  la  l«r  vita  soelereta  c  lorda 
Fia  conitfsciata  al  fin  dal  m«nd«  errante 
Ande  cwrregera  tutt«  1  gwyemw 
De  i  mal  guidati  popwli  di  Christ^. 


No.  VIL    P.  189,  n.  140. 

From  the  original  in  the  Cottonian  MSS,  in  the  British  Miaeum, 
VitelL  B.  3. 218.  b. 

Re\ RKKSDiBBiuB  Pater  et  Domine,  Domine  mi  ac  benefactor  singn- 
laiis,  post  humillimas  commendationes.  Nonnnllis  meis  litteris  ad 
vestram  R.  D.  scriptis,  satis  copiose  me  significasse  arbitror  ingens^ 
Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  desiderium  ad  pacem  inter  cunctos  chris- 
tianos  principes  uQiyersalem  componendam,  meique  non  ejus  Sancti- 
tatisconsilium  quod  Gallico  Regi  hac  de  causa  tanquam  sibi  in  mentem 
venissetproponendum  decreverat ;  sperans  non  difficulter  successu- 
mm  quod  saluberrimum  eventu  foret  atque  in  ea  re,  yiam  a  me 
cogitatam  quam  maxime  probans,  nostrum  consilium  tanquam  & 
semetipso  proveniens,  postea  Pontifex  ipse,  per  Illustrissimnm 
Urbini  Duoem,  opportune  secreteque  ad  prefatum  Oallicum  Regem 
deferri  cnravit,  a  quo  nnper  plenum  accepit  responsum,  mentem 
TOL.  U.  £  E 
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atqae  ejus  volttntttea  plaae  t&fieaas,  vt  absade  V.  R.  a  Domino 
Silvestro  Dario  pereipiet.  QvMOMhmm  BuuAiaumxis  D.  N.  mihi 
injunxit,  ut  per  'Celerem  omrsorem,  TeMaram  R.  D.  ejus  nomine 
Togarem,  obtestarerque,  «t  qnam  dtisrime  ejusTeapoasam  haberemns ; 
Nam  verbis  ullis  explicare  nnnqoam  aixiemtianmttm  gasB  Sanciitatis 
desideriam  possem,  qao  afficietor  donee  reserips^rit  ipsa  V .  R.  qnam 
meo  etiam  nomine  propterea  obaecratam  yelim  at  hnic  tanto  Ponti- 
ficis  Yoto  satis&cere  digaetnr. 

Snper  privation^n  Cardinalk  Hadiiani  teisiis  ad  vestram  R.  D. 
Uteris  significavi  perplexnm  Sanctissimi  D.  N.  aaimnm,  ac  susd 
trepidationis  causas ;  qnamvis  in  s^tentia  se  penistere  affirmaret, 
et  ad  postremum  non  defore  diowet^  'qoin  ilium  ad  Ecclesiss 
Bathoniensis  Resignationem  compelkt ;  id  quod  ab  ejus  Sanctitate 
ssspissime  et  quotidie  pene  mihi  confirmatnr.  FeLicissime  valeat 
eadem  V.  R.  D.  cui  me  itenim  ImrailMme  comm^ido.  Romse  xiii. 
Jnnii,  m.d.xvtii.  V.  R.  D. 

Reverendissimo  in  €%risto  Patii  et  "Dom,  D.  Thomas,  Sanctae  Oec. 
Presb.  Card.  &c.  ac  Sedis  Apost.  Legato. 

HumiU,  SUU8  Sil.  Ep,  Wigormen, 


No.  VIIL     P.  191. 

JFJnm  the  OoMoman  MSS.  m  the  British  Mnueum.     ViUll.  B.m. 

p.  225. 

CiTM  nnper  Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster  Leo  Papa  decimus,  Gr^gis 
Dominici  sibi  a  Deo  commissi^  tamqttam  bonus  pastor  patemam 
Bolidtndinem  gerens,  et  tranqnillitatem  ac  paeem  ^»imxnm  ^liEi&mo- 
ram  principam  mira  cordis  iiflfecttone  desidezanfij  tld^is  iBsoper 
immanissimos  TordiasTelnt  Lapos  rapaees  ad  dispergendas  Oros'et 
ad  Gregts  Dominici  intemedonem  paratos  Imaninene,  niai  pastoris 
Tigilantia  et  Diligentia  a  CSiristianeram  invadoneaboealo  Dammico 
arceantur  et  repellantnr,  prsesertim  cam  naper  eonmdemTnidisnm 
Tyranni  vires  Bt  potentia.  eoasqae  creyerint  at  dekto  Soltano  cam 
toto  Mamalnchorum  exercita,  tota  Syria  et  Egipto  cum  omMbos 
provinciis  dicto  Saltano  quondam  sUbjecrtis  sit  potitus,  et  nunc  omni 
alia  cura  probe  solutus  et  liber,  nil  aliud  moliri  quam  Christianorom 
ccedibus  et  sanguini  inhiare  yidetur.  CkttsideranspxBterea  qose  culpa 
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,^j;onioi  Tsndianm  feiitati  csewt^e  ^e^q^ie  adoxizi  ii^aroieti^  Urn- 

i  pogibiuy  voioengiiity  tot  £t«!giia,a  Turckis  ^t  8a]|M3«fUB  ik&t#  hm  ioinpora 

.ifiociiittt%  0oioq)]|]iatft|  «t  {odata  fnisnu^l^  pa^t^rali  pfitelo  ano  eop- 

vffDire  pat«dt  lit  £3ir}stiiuio9  pdiiedpos  i»im^s  cKWjtm  Ttpebas  pn^^wre 

«t  8«a<^pta0  injuriai  \ilci»ci  hortaretnr.    £t  coxa  hoe  cpsimo^e  fiari 

sen  pouft  idem  JSaoptissiiaua  DMmniis  j»osti@r  prQ8(jo^r9t,.  ml  inius 

ipisi  pnmnpes  CJuistiaiu  iutex  s^  pacem  M>eiite8^  d^^jwonw  boite 

;i^»pdlkacU>  fpgitwnemty  «c  wutia  mmin  9t  viribns  |^L»diviia  ^ineia  «i8 

<(liTO4  Majeatas  ad  Ymdktaoi  malonujd  trilniit>  in  T]wto>  qui 

.  jsalTatoi^jgaL:  CbMom  Tearmn  Deum  ^9e  abQegante9  Log/m^  Eyangeli- 

,  jcam ereiiere atqueextiipai^ «opantar ^eripi^ce T^Uent.    M piopteiea 

id^m  Sat>c.tig8MPBs  Dominos  nost«ir,  liaJbita  super  boc  cmnSftDctiB 

F^?ynangiff  ]P)i^*fflffy  Cairdinatibug  ovilsura  delib^ratione^  JK^^^  pon- 

4»|MW  dipotmvbatiw  .Qh]3i9tiano8^  nee  non  Beapnldkafi,  Qosnsuimta^^ 

mteix)sqne  Chxiflti  fid^las,  qninquenales  1a?&nga9.  et  .indnfiaa  (ne  tarn 

necessaria  ant  salatifera  Expeditio  in  Torchas  aliquo  impedUBJento 

differatur,  sed  potius  debitiua  «t  <^ptatam  ezitumconseqnatur)  sosci- 

pere  sit  hortatus,   atque  easdem  anno    Incamationis    Dominies 

millesimo  quingentenimp  declmo  teptimo^  sexto  Idns  Martis  publi- 

c&yit,  Chnstianos  ot  cseteros  pi-aedictos  hortans  p«r  yim  Misericoxdi® 

Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  et  perpassionem  qua  nos  redemit^  et  per 

Jndicium  eztremnm  quod  unusquisque  secundum  opera  sua  est 

acceptums^  et  per  spem  Vitse  setemse  quam  repromisit  Deus  dili- 

,|;eiitibos  se«  nt  bujimodi  ireugis  «it  indii<4is  dmiaiitibus,  in  Cadtate 

fnntna  et  lauftoils  4^1^  b^i^vokntite  mm(me  persiajUsiteSy  ah  omni 

prcasas  aiistineeiiit  olEenaii»e,  u!t  tain  «UQ$t«^  ^ontzu  nefendiBminoB 

Xiixx^fts  E^qp^tiooa^  <mm  leawmn^  m^  et  coB^tiiwie  ^seasantibus, 

Intendere  pessinl^  ad  quas  qnid^m  mdsu^  me  tre«ga8.aec^[ytandas 

.  j^fNcafti^eandfui,  4<wnas  ^aactisi^us  X>o«iinus  noatar  nos  non  adum 

4nii8  littesr^  'v»Tm»  eima.  per  Jftav.erendiss&iaQa  in  Cbxtato  paitres 

Thosvam  SwietsB  Qecijte  et  Ii«iir«i«laiiin  Saneti  Ihoma  ia  Fazione 

iituloEuift  pDeabittacos  Cardinales  ett  ad  boc  noatmm  Begnitm  de 

Meace  donuni  Sanctiasiini  Daxnoni  noatii  J^gatos  requiaiTierit  et  bor- 

jll^us  t^ent,    No^  i&^im,  tfrnquain  :Sanotis  Eomanse  Ecdeais  et 

aedis  Apostolic^  jFilius  obseqnqatiaWBWM,  nee  nan  honoi6m  ejnadem 

.  im^  M^mfSf^  babwtesy  eainqu«   pco  yivSbm  let  4)pibiis  noatris 

£E2 
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defendere,  ac  sanctissimfle  ejnsdem  Apostolicffi  sedis  monitis  et 
exhoctationibus  acquiescere  paratissimi,  dictas  quinquennales  tivngas 
seu  inducias  quantam  ad  nos  attinet  acceptandas  ratificandas  et 
approbandas  duximus,  ac  easdem  per  pnesentes  acceptamus,  ratifi- 
camns,  et  approbamus :  Protestantes  nihilominuq  et  per  pnesentes 
declarantes,  quod  per  dictamm  quinqaennaliam  treugamin  sea 
induciarum  acceptationem,  ratificationem,  sen  approbationem,  ab 
aliis  Ligis,  Amicitiis,  seu  confederationibas  cum  qaibuscanque 
Regibas,  Principibas  Cbristiahis,  Dominis  sive  Gomitibus  ante  hiec 
per  nos  initis,-  ant  ab  aliquo  seu  aliquibus  articulo  seu  articulis  in 
aliqua  dictamm  Ligarum,  Amicitiamm  seu  confederationum  com* 
prebenso  seu  comprehensis,  recedere  vel  in  aliquo  derogare  nullo  modo 
intendimus,  sed  easdem  Amicitias,  Ligas,  et  Confederationes  cum 
Regibus  quibuscunque,  Principibus,  Dominis,  Ck)mitibusque  at  prse- 
fertar  faetas,  ac  omnia  et  singula  capitula  contenta  in  eisdem  in  suo 
pleno  robore  et  effectu  permanere  volumus  et  declaramus.    CwUra 


No.  IX.    P.  219,  n.  161. 

From  the  Cottonian  MSS,  in  the  British  Museum.     VitelL  &.  4, 
p.  111. 

Pope's  Sentence  against  Martin  Luther ,  published  at  lAmdan. 

The  xij  daye  of  Maye  in  the  yeare  of  oar  Lord  1521,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  Kinge  Henry 
the  eighte  of  that  Name,  the  Lord  Thomas  Wolsey,  by  the  grace  of 
God  Legate  de  Latere,  Cardinal  of  Sainct  Cecely  and  Archbishop  of 
Yorke,  came  unto  Saint  Paules  Churche  of  London,  with  the  most 
parte  of  the  Byshops  of  the  Realme,  where  he  was  received  with 
procession,  and  sensid  by  Mr.  Richard  Pace,  then  beinge  Deane  of 
the  said  Church.  After  which  ceremonies  done,  there  were  four 
Doctors  that  bare  a  canope  of  cloth  of  gold  over  him  goinge  to  the 
Highe  Alter,  where  he  made  his  oblacion  ;  which  done,  hee  pro- 
ceeded forth  as  abovesaid  to  the  Crosse  in  Paules  Church  Yeard, 
where  was  ordeined  a  scaffold  for  the  same  cause,  and  he,  sittinge 
under  his  cloth  of  estate  which  was  ordeined  for  him,  hi9  two  crosses 
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on  everie  side  of  him ;  on  his  tight  hand  sittinge  on  the  place  where 
hee  set  his  feete,  the  Pope's  embassador^  and  nexte  him  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  :  on  his  left  hand  the  Emperor's  Embassador, 
a^d  nexte  him  the  Byshop  of  Doresme,  and  all  the  other  Bjshops 
with  other  noble  prelates  sate  on  twoe  formes  oateright  forthe,  and 
ther  the  Byshop  of  Rochester  made  a  sermon,  by  the  consentinge  of 
the  whole  clergie  of  England,  by  the  commandement  of  the  Pope, 
a^nst  one  Martinus  Eleuthereus,  and  all  his  workes,  because  hee 
erred  sore,  and  spake  against  the  hollie  faithe ;  and  denounced  them 
accursed  which  kept  anie  of  his  bookes,  and  there  were  manie 
burned  in  the  said  church  yeard  of  his  said  bookes  duringe  the  ser- 
mon, which  ended,  my  Lord  Cardinall  went  home  to  dinner  with  < 
all  the  other  prelates. 


No.  X.    P.  232. 

Humeri  Foodera,  tom.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  199. 

Bulla  pro  Titulo  DefensOris  Fidei. 

Leo  Episcopus  Serous  Servorum  Dei,  Carissimo  in  Christo  Filio, 
Henrico  AnplicB  Regi^  Fidei  Defensor!,  Salutem  et  Apostolicam 
Benedictionem. 

Ex  supemsB  dispositionis  arbitrio,  Hcet  impaiibus  mentis,  Univer^ 
Mdis  Ecclesin  Regimini  Prsesidentes,  ad  hoc  cordis  nostri  longe 
lateque  diffundimus  cogitatus,  ut  Fides  Catholica,  sine  qua  nemo 
proficit  ad  Salutem,  continuum  suscipiat  Incrementum,  et  ut  ea, 
qun  pro  cohibendis  conatibus  Ilium  deprimere  aut  pravis  mendaci- 
busque  comentis  pervertere  et  denigrare  molientium,  sana  Chri^ 
Fidelium,  pnesertim  Dignitate  Regali  Fulgentium,  Doctrina  sunt 
disposita,  continuis  perficiant  Incrementis,  Partes  nostri  Ministerii 
.et  Operam  impendimus  efficaces. 

Et,  sicut  alii  Romani  Pontiiices,  Pnedecessores  nostri,  Catholicos 
Ptincipes  (prout  Rerum  et  Temp(Mmm  qualitas  exigebat)  specialibus,. 
fsiToribus  prosequi  consueverunt,  illos  prnsertim,  qui  procellosis 
temporibus,  et  rapida  Scismaticorum  et  Hffireticorum  fervente  per- 
fidia,  non  solum  in  Fidei  Serenitate  et  Devotione  illibata  Sacro* 
flfuictsB  Romance  Ecclesia  immobiles  perstiterunt,  yemm  etiam^ 
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Uuqdsm  ipiitig  "EedetAm  legffiifil  ttlil,  dtf  lotdgriitti  Adtfktn,  Sda^ 
matieoruA  et  Hnr«tieontAi  uff  sa&is  Faronbtm  s{»iritiudHer  etiaaipah' 
raliter  se  opposttdrsnt ;  ifa  etism  nos  MajeHaiem  tttom,  prap^t 
E»»lsa  et  Imindrtalia  ejnct  6i]gft  Nos  et  banc  SettietaJii  Sedent,  ift 
qlOkf  Penmssioiie  Diyina,  sedemns,  Opera  et  geita,  condigMs  et 
iiitmortalibfts'  pnMoniis  el  landibns  effetre  desideiaBkas,  ac  e&  sib! 
c«ncedere  proptef  qttser  Invigilare  debeat  A  Grege  Dominico  hvtpoB 
aieere>  et  pntida  tstemhrti,  qnse  Mjnticnm  Chiisti  Corpus  infieiimt, 
fdrro  et  otateriali  gladio  abscindere,  et  nntantiiim  eorda  Fidelitiia  in 
Fidei  itoliditate  cofifimare. 

Sane  eum  nnper  Dilectns  Films  Johannes  CkrJt,  Majestatis  toiB'^ 
apnd  Nos  Orator,  in  Consistorio  nostro,  coram  Venerabilibni^  Fra^' 
tribus  nostris  Sanctse  Romans  Ecclesise  CardinaHbns,  et  compluribns 
aliis  Romanse  Corise  Prsslatis,  Libnm,  qnem  Majestas  tua,  charitate, 
qnse  omnia  sedulo  et  nihil  perperam  agit,  Fideiqne  Catholics  zelo 
accensa,  ac  Devotionis  erga  Nos  et  banc  Sanctam  Sedem  fervore 
inflammata,  contca  Eirores  diyerscHmm  H«er«ticomm,  ssepins  ab  hac 
Sancta  Sede  Danmatos,  nuperque  per  Mafiinwn  JMherum  susci- 
tatos  et  innovates,  tanquam  nobile  ac  salutare  quoddam  antidotum^ 
composttit,  Nobis  exanunandnm,  et  deinde  Anctoiitato  nostra 
approbandnm,  obtolisset,  ac  Incnlenta  Oratione  sna  exposnisset, 
Majestcstem  tuam  paratam  ac  dispositam  esse  nt,  qnemadmodnm 
veris  Rationibns  ac  irrefrstgabifibns  Sacne  ScriptnrsB  et  Sanctorotn 
YsftxxasL  Anetoritafibns  notorios  Erroi^s  ejusdem  Martini  conftlta-' 
-v^eiiEit,  ita  etiam  omnes  eos  seqni  et  defensare  prsBSomentes  todns' 
Begni  sui  yiribns  et  araiis  perseqnatnr : 

Nosqne  ejns  ISri  admiiabilem  qnandam  et  coelestis  Gratise  tote 
conspersam^Boetrinam  diligenter  aecnrateqne  introspexinms,  Omni-^ 
potenti  Deo,  a  qno  omne  Datum  optimum  et  omne  Donum  perfee- 
turn  est,  immensas  Gratias  egimns,  qui  optimam  et  ad  onme  bonnmt 
inclinatam  mentem  tuam  inspirare,  eiqne  tantam  Ghatiam  superne^' 
infttttdere  dignatus  fait,  nt  ea  scriberes  quibucr  Sanctam  ejus  Fidem 
contra  novum  Erraruni  Damnatomm  hujusmodi  Susdtatorem  de- 
fenderes,  ac  reHquos  Reges  et  Prind|»es  Ohristianos  tuo  exempliy' 
iai^tares  nt  ipsi  etiam  CMiodoxss  Fidei  et  Fvangelicas  Veritatf,  ill' 
pericukm  et  discrimen  adductib,  omni  ope  sua  adesse  opportttneque 
fai^re  vellent;  squnm  autem  esse  censentes  eos,  qui  pro  Fidef 
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Chmti  hnjosmodi  Defoisioae  pios  Laboie»  soscepenmt^  c»iiin  Lauder , 
et  Honore  afficere ;  Volentesqtte  noa  solum  ea,  q&»  MajesUts  tua  . 
contra  ^Mindem  Mariinum  LtitAerum  abeolntissima  DocUioa  nee  , 
mmori  Eloquentia  sciipsity  oondignis  landibus:  extoUere-ac  magnifi^  ^ 
care,.  Anetoritateque  nostra  approbare  et  confirn^o,  sed  etiam 
MajesUOem  ipsam  tali  Honore  et  Titulo  decorare,  ut  nostris  ac., 
peipetuis  faturis  temporibus  Chiisti  Fidelea  omnes  intelligant 
qnam  gratnm  acceptnmque  Nobis  fuerit  Majestaiia  tuce  monQSj^r^ 
hoc  presertim  tempore  nobis  oblatum ; 

Nos  qui  Petri,  quern  Christus,  in  coelum  ascensurus,  Vicarium 
suum  in  Terns  reliqnit,  et  cui  cnram  Gxegis  sui  conunisit,  yen  Sue- 
cessores  sumus,  et  in  hac  Saneta  Sede,  a  qua  omnes  Dignitates  ac 
Tituli  emanant,  sedemus^habita  super  his  cum  eisdem  Fratribus  nos- 
tris matura  Deliberatione,  de  eoram  nnanimi  Consilio  et  Assensn, 
Majestati  tuce  Titulum  hunc  (videlicet)  Fxdci  Dbfemsorxm  donare 
decrevimus,  pront  Te  tali  Titulo  per  Prsesentes  insi^imus  ;  Man- 
dantes  omnibus  Christ!  Fidelibus  ut  MajesUaem  Uum  hoc  Titulo 
nominent,  et  cum  ad  earn  scribent^  post  Dictionem  Begi  adjun^^t 
Fmsi  DsFBNsom., 

Et  profecto,  hujus  Tituli  excellentia  et  dignitate  ac  singulanbua.^ 
^leiiiiatuis  dlligenter  perpessis  et  connderatis,  nullum- neque  dignius 
neque  Majestati  tuce  convenientius  nomen  excogitare  potuissemus^,, 
quod  quotiens  andies  aut  leges,  totiens  {Nroprisa  Yirtutis  optimiqne 
Merit!  tui  recordaberis ;  nee  hujusmodi  Titulo  intamesees  vel  in 
Superbiam  elevaberis,  sed  solita  tna  Pmdentia  humilk>r,  et  in  Fide 
Christ!  ac  Devotione  hujvs  Sanct»  Sedis,  a  qua  exaltatus  fuerk, 
fortior  et  constanfior  evades,  ac  in  Domino  bonorum  omnium  Largi- 
tore  Isetaberis  perpetnum  hoc  et  immortale  Gloria  tuse  Monnmentum 
Posteris  tuis  relinquere,  illisque  viam  ostendere  ut,  si  tali  Titulo  ipsi 
quoque  insigniri  optabunt,  talia  etiam  Opera  efficere,  prseclaraqne 
Majestatia  tuce  Vestigia  seqn!  studeant,  quam,  prout  de  Nobis  et 
dicta  Sede  optime  merita  est,  una  cum  Uxore  et  Eiliis,  ac  omnibus 
qui  a  Te  et  ab  Illisnascattur,  nostra  Benedictione,  in  Ncunine  iUins, 
a  quo  illam  conoedend!  Po^estas  Nobis  data  est,  lai^a  et  liberal! 
Mann  Benedicentes,  Altissimiun  ilium,  qui  dixit,  per  Mb  Rfi^ 
re^mni  et  Priwsipea  itnpertmt,  et  in  cujusmaam  Corda  stt^  Re^fOf^j 
roisaauis  et  obsecramus  ut  earn  v^  sup  Sancto  Proposito.  cosfinof  t 
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ejasque  bevotionem  multiplicet,  ac  praoUris  pro  Sancta  Fide  gegtis 
ita  illostret,  ac  toti  Orbi  Terrarnm  conspicoam  reddat  ut  Judiciam, 
quod  de  ipsa  fecimus,  earn  tarn  inaigni  Titulo  decorantes,  a  nemine 
falsam  ant  vanam  jadicari  possit ;  Demum,  mortalis  hojus  Vitie 
finito  Carriculo^  sempitenus  illias  Oloriie  consiviem  atqae  participem 
reddat 

Dat.  RomcB  apud  Sanctum  Petram,  Anno  Incarnationis  Dominion 
Millesimo,  Qaingentesimo,  Yigedmo  Primo,  Qainto  Idas  Octobris, 
PonUficatus  nostri  anno  Nono. 

Ego  Leo  Dscimub,  Catholieas  Ecclesice  Episeopus, 
Locus  Si^u 

Ego  B.  Epis.  Ostien.  Card.  S. 

Ego  N.  Card,  de  Flisco  Episc.  Albn. 

Ego  A.  Episc.  TascnI.  de  Famesiis. 

Ego  Episc.  A.  Alban. 

Ego  P.  Tit.  S.  Ensebii  Presbyt.  Card. 

Ego  A.  Tit.  S.  Mari»  in  Transtyberim  Presbyt.  Car.  Bonon. 

Ego  Lanr.  Tit.  Sanctorum  Qaatuor  Coronatoram  Presbyt.  Card, 
manu  propria. 

Ego  Jo.  Do.  Tit.  S.  Jo.  an,  Por.  Lat,  Presbyt.  Cardin.  Recanaten 
manu  propria. 

Ego  A.  Tit.  S.  Prisce.  Presbyt.  Card,  de  Yalle  manu  propria. 

Ego  Jo.  Bap.  Tit.  S.  ApoUinaris  Presbyt  Card.  Cavallicen. 

Ego  S.  Tit.  S.  Cyriaci  in  Thermis  Presbyt.  Car.  Comen. 

Ego  D.  Tit.  S.  dementis  Presbyt.  Car.  Jacobinus. 

Ego  L.  Tit.  S.  Anastasise  Presbyt.  Car.  Campegius. 

Ego  F.  Ponzettus,  Tit.  S.  Pancratii  Presbyt.  Car. 

Ego  G.  Tit.  S.  Marcelli  Car.  Presbyt.  de  Vic. 

Ego  F.  Armellinus  Medicos,  Tit.  S.  Callisti  Presbyt.  Car. 

Ego  Tho.  Tit.  S.  Xisti.  Card.  Presbyt. 

Ego  E.  Tit.  S.  Matthsei  Presbyt.  Card. 

Ego  Ch.  Tit  Mariffi  Arse  Coeli,  Presbyt.  Car. 

Ego  F.  S.  Mariae  in  Cosmedin.  Diacon.  Car.  Ursinus.  manu  prop. 

Ego  P.  S.  Eustachii  Diaconus,  Car.  manu  propria. 

Ego  Alex.  S.  Sergii  et  Bacchi  Diacon.  Car.  Cftsadnus.  manu  prop. 

Ego  Jo.  SS.  CosnuB  et  Dam.  Diac.  Car.  de  Salviatis.  manu  prop.. 
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Ego  N.  S.  Viti  et  Mod.  Diacon.  Car.  Rodali^us.  manu  prop. 
Ego  Her.  S.  Agath»  Diaconus  Car.  de  Rangon.  manu  prop. 
Ego  Aug.  S.  Hadriani  Diaeonns  Car.  Trivultius,  manu  prop. 
Ego  F.  S.  Mari»  in  Porticu  Car.  Pisanus,  manu  propria. 

Locua  Sigilli. 

H.  DE  CoMrriBus. 

EtpUeaHo  Nammum^  Tttai/onfm,  et  Familiartmy  suprcacriptorum 
stAscribentium, 

Epheopi  Cardinales. 

Bemardinua  Carvaial  Hispanus,  Episcopus  Ostien.    Cardinalis 
SancUe  Crucis. 
Nicholaua  Cardinalis  de  Flisco,  Episcopus  Albn. 
Alexander  Episcopus  Tusculanus  de  Famesiis. 
Antonius  de  Monte  Sancti  Sabini,  Episcopus  Albanus. 

PredyUri  Cardinales. 

Petms  de  Accoltis,  Tituli  Sancti  Eusebii^  Presbyter  Cardinalis. 

Achilles  de  Crassis^  Tituli  Sanctse  Marise  trans  Tyberim  Presbyter 
Cardinalis  Bononien. 

Laurentius  Puccius^  Tituli  Sanctorum  quatuor  Coronatorum  Pres- 
byter Cardinalis. 

Johannes  Dominicus  de  Cupis,  Tituli  Sancti  Johannis  ante  Poitam 
Latinam  Presbyter  Cardinalis  Recanaten. 

Andreas  de  Valle^  Tituli  Sanct»  Priscse  Presbyter  Cardinalis  de 
Valle. 

Jo.  Baptista  Palavicinus^  Tituli  Sancti  ApoUinaris  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis CavaUicen. 

Scamunuccia  Trivultius,  Tituli  Sancti  Cyriaci  in  Thermis,  Pres- 
byter Car<finali8  Comensis. 

D<»iiBicu8  JacobatiuSy  Tituli  Sancti  Clementis,  Presbyter  Cardi- 
nalis Jacobinus. 

Laurentius  Camp^us^  Tituli  Sancte  Anastasiae,  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis Campegius. 

Ferdinandua  Ponaettus,  Tituli  Sancti  Ptocratii,  Presbyter  Car* 
duialis*- 
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Gnllidflinli  Kt^nosmickit  de  Yicos  Titnli  Saactt  Maam^Cmdl- 
luJis  Presbyter  de  Vic. 

Frandseas  Aimellinw  Medices,  Titoli  Suieti  CaSuA,  ¥nsikyUr 
Cardinalis. 

Frater  Thomas  de  Vio^  Titoli  Sancti  Xisti,  Presbyter  Cardinalis. 

Frater  iBgidos  Yiterbensis,  Titnli  Sancti  Matthise,  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis. 

Frater  Christophorns  Rtmialiiis,  Titnli  Sanctis  Mam  de  Araeo^^ 
Presbyter  Cardinalis. 

Diaconi  Cardinaleg. 

Franciottns  Ursinus^  Sanctse  Mariae  in  Cosmedin  Diaconns  Car- 
dinalis, Ursinns. 

Panlns  de  Caesis,  Sancti  Eastachii,  Diaconns  Cardinalis. 

Alexander  CaesarinnS  Sanctoram  Sergii  et  Baeebi  DiaeonnB  Car- 
dinalis Caesarinns. 

Johannes  Salyiatns,  Sanctorum  Cosmse  et  Danriani  Diaconns  Car- 
dinalis de  Salviatis. 

Nicholaus  Rodnlphns  Sanctoram  Yiti  et  Modest!  in  Mocello, 
Diaconns  Cardinalis  Rodnlphns. 

Hercules  Comes  de  Rangonibns,  Sanct»  Agathie  Diaconns  Cardi- 
nalis de  Rangonibns. 

Angnstinns  Trivnltins,  Sancti  Adrfani  Diaconns  CartBnalia  Tri- 
vnltius. 

Fmndscns  de  I^aanis^  Saactse  Mariie  in  Porticu  Diaconns  Cardi- 
nalis Pisanus. 


No.  XL     P.  275,  n.  217. 

From  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hindtai  • 
of  Corh 

SlONJOR  Mio, 

Qusi.  Gismondo  Arcrfelk),  degno  de  tntti  gli  hcmori  mmrtre^rapciB- 
senta  il  Re  vostro  ne  la  imbasciaria,  prima  che  la  bonta  Totlm« 
afiermasse  I'luiTer  egM  ritratto  la  soramia  de  i  trecento  scndi,  dke 
doveva  darmi  come  dono  di  sua  Maesta^  et  ordine  di  Toi  altri  mt& 
fantori,  ha  sempre  g^usto  di  non  harere  el  modo  di  dano^ii  del 
sno,  e  che  snbito  che  se  gli  rimettino,  manderamigli  sino  a 
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cbe  pagarift  del  proprio  sangae  a  non  etsere  cadnio  ne  lo  erroie  del 
feiinni ;  et  che  di  dd  e  snta  cafpone  il  Medico  de  gli  Agasiini,  che 
gli  ha  riportato  il  fulso ;  ma  <^e  slo  Togtio  direntaigli  amico,  che 
mi  sara  tal  mio  in  Inghilterra,  die  beato  me.  Ma  hora  che  ha 
inteso  come  per  tatta  qnesta  dtta  e  sparao  il  nome,  che  prova  il  come 
molto  tempo  e,  che  hebhe  tali  denari^  si  e  posto  in  tm  le  forie,  et 
dice,  ma  de  si ;  che  gli  ho ;  negliene  yo  dare,  perch^  L'Aretino  ha 
detto  mal  di  me  ;  et  voglio  scrivere  al  protettoie  cose  stupende  di 
Ini.  Onde  non  si  parla  d*altro,  che  de  la  tracagnaria  di  cod  inso- 
lente  homo,  al  quale  non  ho  fatto  altro  dispiacere  die  chiedeigli  il 
mio.  II  che  yoi  giQ8ti8sim&  creatnra  del  grande  Hennco,  non  sop- 
portarete  gia ;  ma  piaccia  a  Dio  che  lomisca  cos!  empia  lite»  senza 
altro  interresse  che  di  danari  et  parole  ;  et  baseio  la  mano  di  V.  8. 
con  tntto  Tanimo.    Di  Yenetiay  il  vun.  di  Lnglio,  1548* 

Ofoligstisdmo  Sery.' 

Pixrao  Arshno. 

Al  Honoratissimo  Signor  Fillippo  Obi  Imbasdaitoie  del  Re  de 
Inghilterra  apresso  la  Maesta  di  Cesare. 


No.  XII.    P.  293,  n.  241. 

Brunei,  AnaUcta  vef.  PoeL  Gtwc,  tom.  ii.  p.  49. 

EUe  AFAAMA  TOY  KAJPOT. 

nasEiAinnoT. 

TiSf  w60€V  6  irkirms;  ^cmin6vios.     O&ro/ta  9ii  r(r; 

A6iri/inroSj  tif  ^h,  ris ;  Kmtpht  6  'wtu^ofuifrtap, 
Tlrrrt  8*  iw*  Anpa  jB^iSificas  ;  iA  rpoxjin*    Hi  8c  roffr^^f 

Xcipl  ik  t^rtpvf  rl  <p4p€is  (,vphy ;  *Atf9pdai  ^lyfut 

'tis  dKfiris  wdaijs  6^{n€pos  r<Xc0«, 
'H  8^  ic6firi,  rl  iraT*  i^iv;  'Tiraprtdaaint  Xafi^aOtu* 

N^  A/o,  rd^ortB^v  8*  tls  rl  ^oAoirp^  WXci ; 
Thy  yitp  tbra^  frrrjpoitri  irapoBpt^ayrd  fu  itoirtrlp 

Oihts  l<f  ifutptfv  dpd^trai  i^i0ty. 
Todycx*  ^  Tcxi^rat  trc  Hthrhmrw,  V!iv9KW  iftimwf 
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In  Sinudacrum  Oeeanonu  et  PceniUntkg, 
Auaonius,  Epig,  xii; 

Cojus  opus  7    Phidi»,  qui  signum  Pallados,  ejus 

Quiqne  Jovem  fecit  tertia  palma  ego  sum. 
Sam  dea  qu»  rara,  et  paueis  Oecasio  nota. 

Quid  rotulas  insistis?    Stare  loco  neqaeo. 
Quid  talaria  habes?    Volucris  sum.    Mercurius  quae 

Fortunare  solet,  tardo  ego,  cum  Tolui. 
Crine  tegis  faciem.    Cognosci  nolo.    Sed  hens  tn 

Occipiti  calvo  es.    Ne  tenear  fagiens. 
Qu»  tibi  juncta  comes  ?    Dicat  tibi.    Die  rogo  quae  sis. 

Sam  Dea  cui  nomen  nee  Cicero  ipse  dedit. 
Sum  Dea,  qaso  facti,  non  factique  exigo  pcenas ; 

Nempe  ut  pcenitent,  sic  Metancea  vocor. 
Tu  modo  die  quid  agat  tecum  ?    Si  quando  volavi 

Heec  manet,  banc  retinent  quos  ego  praeterii. 
Tn  qnoqae  dnm  rogitas,  dum  percontando  moraris 

Elapsam  dices  me  tibi  de  manibns; 

CapUolo  deir  Oceasione  di  Nicoh  Machiavellu 

Chi  sei  tn,  che  non  par  donna  mortale, 
Di  tanta  grazia  il  ciel  t'  adoma  et  dota  1 
Perche  non  posi  ?  percbe  a'  piedi  hai  Tale  ? 

lo  son  rOcmsione,  e  pochi  nota. 
£  la  cagton  cbe  sempre  ini  travagli 
£*,  perch*  io  tengo  un  pie  sopra  una  rota. 

Volar  non  e  che  al  mio  correr  s'  i^ggaagli, 
£  pero  Pale  a'  piedi  mi  mantengo. 
Accio  nel  corso  mio  ciascnno  abbagli. 

Oli  sparsi  miei  capei  dinanzi  io  tengo ; 
Con  essi  mi  ricuopro  il  petto  e  *1  volto 
Perch^  un  non  mi  conosca  quando  vengo. 

Dietro  del  capo  ogni  capel  m'e  tolto, 
Onde  in  van  s'affatica  un,  se  gli  awiene, 
Ch'  io  Tabbia  trapassato,  o  s*io  mi  volto. 
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Dimmi  chi  e  colei  che  teco  viene? 

£'  Penitmea;  e  pero  nota  e  intendi 

Chi  non  sa  prender  me  cottei  ritiene. 
£  tu,  mentre  parlando  il  tempo  spendii 

Occupato  da  molti  pensier  vani, 

Qik  non  t'  awedi,  lasso,  e  non  comprendi 
Com'  io  ti  son  faggita  dalle  mani ! 

IMITATED. 

Ha !  who  art  thon,  of  more  than  mortal  hirth, 

Whom  heaven  adorns  with  heauty's  brightest  beam  ? 
On  wings  of  speed  why  spum'st  thou  thus  the  earth  1 

Known  hnt  to  few,  Occasion  is  my  name. 
No  rest  I  find  ;  for  underneath  my  feet 

Th'  eternal  circle  rolls  that  speeds  my  way. 
Not  the  swift  eagle  wins  his  course  so  fleet ; 

And  these  my  glittering  pennons  I  display, 
That  from  the  dazzling  sight  thine  eyes  may  turn  away. 

In  full  luxuriance  o*er  my  angel  face 

Float  my  loose  tresses  free  and  unconfined, 
That  through  the  veil  my  features  few  can  trace  ; 

But  not  one  hair  adorns  my  head  behind. 
Once  past,  for  ever  gone ;  no  mortal  might 

Shall  bid  the  ceaseless  wheel  return  again. 
But  who  is  she,  companion  of  thy  flight  ? 

Repewtance.    If  thou  grasp  at  me  in  vain 
Then  must  thou  in  thy  arms  her  loathsome  form  retain. 

And  now,  whilst  heedless  of  the  truths  I  sing,      ^ 
Vain  thoughts  and  fond  desires  thy  time  employ ; 

Ah,  seest  thou  not,  on  soft  and  silent  wing, 
The  form  that  smiled  so  fair  has  glided  by  t 


4S0  jinsvpa. 

N©.Iin.    P-31L 

-     L&m.  X.  Poni,  Max*  lasMd, 

Jn  Lueretias  StatuaoL 

,  LiBBMixa  occuBibay  meaia  pxncor^ 
Adactum  habens  f^mm ;  juTat  nea  aoaDV 
It  prsestitise,  qnod  Viraginum  piius 
Nulla  ob  podicitaam  pengit  promptius ; 
Jttyat  cnioraB  eoatueii  pzopriivny 
Ulamqae  verhia  execian  aqwiTiraja> 

Saagnen  mi  acerbins  voneno  colduco^ 
Ex  quo  cams  Stygioa,  vel  Hjdia  poptonx 
Artus  meoa  oooipcfit  in  pceQam  aaparani ; 
Lues  floe^  ac  vetiui  leTerte  in  tozicBin. 
Taboiajnaxaexi;  aohi  uiviaa  ^  g^sms, 
Qliod  feeem  ^qpiia  niti^Qoi  %i  ayabile, 

Nee  hy«iim  anas  monet  Lncietia 
Civeis,  pndore  et  castitate  semper  ut 
Sint  prseditse,  £demqne  serrent  inlc^giram 
Snis  maritia,  cam  sat  bsec  Mavoztii 
'   Laus  magna  popnli^  nt  caatitate  faftroinn^ 
Leetentur^  et  viiis  tnage  lata  gloria 
Placere  studeant,  qnam  nitore  et  gratia ; 
Qmn  id  probasse  csede  vel  mea  gravi 
Lobety  statim  animnm  purmn  oportere  extrabi 
Ab  inquinati  corporis  costodi^ 


McXrVT.    P,  372,  a.  311. 
Fnm  the  Cottmtum  MSS.  In  4k$  BrUkh  ITaMMM,  VUelL  B.  4. 

p.  209. 
QuAH  grave  Yulnus  acceperim  ex  acerbissima  Sanctissimi  Domini 
nostri  morte  facile  est  Majestatis  yestrae  existimare,  ut  nil  mirum 
videri  debeat  si  doloris  magnitudine  victus,  non  ante  quid  mei 
officii  ratio  postulasset  ad  illam  sciipsi ;  ita  enim  illoictu  conciderat 
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animns,  nt  erigere  se  nullo  modo  posset.  Cum  primnm  yero  me  ex 
moerore  collegi,  has  ad  Majestatem  Testram  Literas  dedi,  at  signifi- 
carem  eadem  me  in  religione^  omne  tempus,  studio  atque  animo 
faturum  erga  Majestatem  vestram,  quo  semper  ante  hac  fiiissem. 
Nam  tametsi  permultum  mihi  a  fortuna  ademptnm  est  de  potestate 
illi  serviendi,  amoris  tamen  et  observantiae  nulla  deductio  facta  est ; 
quia  illam  jam  pridem  cum  primis  et  Christianis  Principibus  mihi 
maxime  colendam  proposui,  cujusque  benevolentiam  omni  officio 
mihi  compararem ;  quam  me  ab  humanissimo  et  gratissimo  principe 
plenissime  consecutum  spero,  cum  in  suis  ac  sui  regni^  cujus  protector 
sum,  negociis,  studium  meum  ac  diligentiam  perspexerit. 

Omaverat  Sanctissimus  Dom.  noster  Majestatem  vestram  Chris- 
tians Fidei  Defensoris  cognomine,  quod  ad  posteros  quoque  Reges 
transiret,  amplissimo  illo  decreto  quod  maximo  illustrique  Regi 
conveniebtU.  Sed  quum  nova  res  et  admirabilis  visa  est,  in  Rege 
maximo  pietas  et  eloquentia  tanta,  amplioribus  et  non  usitatis  titnlis, 
si  qui  repenrentur,  illam  exomare  optabat,  ideoque  habebat  adhuc 
apud  se  Bullam  summorum  cardinalium  cosensu  super  Defensoris 
Cognomine  confectam ;  quam  nunc  ad  Majestatem  vestram  mitto, 
at  quum  csetera  illi  debita  Monimentorum  genera  mors  prseripuit, 
habeat  hoc  saltern  summum  atque  extremum  Sanctitatis  suss  benevo- 
lentise  ac  judidi  de  se  Testimonium.  Felicissime  valeat  Majestas 
vestra,  cui  me  quam  humillime  possum  commendo.  Roma,  xxiiii 
Decembris,  m.djcxi. 

Sacrffi  Serenissimffi  Majestatia  Yestrae, 

Humillimus  Servitor. 
Sacree  Serenissimse  atque  invictissim.    Anglise  et  FrancisB  Regiae 
MajestatL 


NOTES. 


Note  1  (p.  3). — The  author  of  the  "Ligue  de  Cambray"  informs  us 
that  by  this  treaty  the  French  monaceh  undertook  to  assist  the  archduke 
in  recovering  the  dominions  of  his  maternal  ancestors  on  the  death  of  his 
grand&ther,  the  king  of  Aragon  ;  in  return  for  which  the  archduke 
agreed  not  to  oppose  the  king  in  his  attempt  on  Milan.  Ligue  de  Camb. 
vol.  ii.  p.  397.  It  would  have  been  very  indecorous,  and  indeed  very 
impolitic^  in  CharlesL  to  have  introduced  a  clause  of  this  nature,  which 
would  have  had  a  mrect  tendency  to  throw  doubts  upon  his  title  to  his 
hereditary  dominions  in  Spain  ;  nor  are  any  such  specific  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  treaty,  which  is  couched  only  in  general  terms. —  Vide 
Dumont,  torn.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  199. 

Note  2  (p.  3). — Dumont,  vol.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  204.  Rymer,  Fcedera, 
vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  98.  The  great  attention  paid  by  the  pope  to  Henry 
VIII.  at  this  period,  sufiiciently  appears  by  a  letter  from  him  to  that 
monarch,  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  archbishop  of  S.  Andrews 
to  the  office  of  pontifical  legate,  in  which  he  assures  the  king  that  he 
esteems  him  before  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  time,  and  is  ready  to  do  all  in 
his  power  for  his  gratification. — Rymer,  Feed.  vi.  96. 

Note  3  (p.  5). — Leo  had  written  to  Francis  I.  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, congratulating  him  on  that  event,  and  assuring  him  of  his  perfect 
confidence  in  his  good  intentions  towards  the  holy  see  ;  at  the  same  time 
requesting  him  to  confer  on  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Narbonne,  with  which  the  king  complied. — Sad.  £p.  Pont. 
No.  36. 

Note  4  (p.  20)* — Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  voL'ii.  p.  95.  A  contemporai*y 
poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  cardinal  the  beautiful  words  by  which  he 
sought  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  all  proposals  of  conciliation. 
Turpe  guidemferro  vinci,  sed  turpms  cmro, — HaUer,  lib.  of  Helvetic  Hist, 
par.  V.  p.  116.    Ap.  Henke,  Grerm.  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  229.* 

Note  5  (p.  25). — The  circumstances  of  this  battie  are  particularly 
related  by  the  Cav.  Rosmini,  in  his  life  of  Gian  Giacopo  Trivulzio,  who 
informs  us  that  some  have  denominated  it  the  battie  of  Melegnano  or  S, 
Donato,  and  observes  *'  that  it  produced  a  strong  sensation,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  throughout  Europe  ;  inasmuch  as  it  deprived  the  Swiss  of  that 
titie  of  irwincibley  which  they  had  obtained  by  their  former  victories.'* 

VOL.  II.  P  P 
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Francis  I.,  writing  to  his  mother  Louisa,  regent  of  France,  declares  that 
so  sanguinary  and  ferocious  a  battle  had  not  been  fought  for  the  long 
course  of  2000  years. — Roem.  torn.  i.  p.  498*. 

Notb6  (p.  26). — The  author  of  the  « League  of  Cambray"  states 
the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  have  been  between  five  and  tax 
thousand,  and  adds  that  15,000  Swiss  were  left  dead  on  the  field  ;  Hv.  y. 
ToL  ii.  p.  499  ;  but  Mr.  Planta,  on  the  authority  of  Schwickardt,  informs 
us  that  it  appeared  by  a  muster  roll  of  the  Swiss,  after  their  return,  that 
about  5000  men  had  perished  in  the  aotion. — Hist,  of  the  Helvetic 
Confed.  vol.  iL  p.  112. 

Note  7  (p.  27). — This  treaty  ispuUii^d  by  Liinig,  Ck>d.  I|^.  Diplomat. 
voL  i.  p.  523.    The  stipulations  in  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  Morone, 

gve  oecaeio%  with,  oifaisr  eircmstanees,  to  accuse  him  of  treachery  to 
e  duke  his  mflster  ;  &am  which  he  lid>oared  to  isi&dicate  himself  (t» 
littlis  purpose  m.  the  public  estimaliifia)>  by  publishing  &  memorial  entitled 
^  Giustifiicalione  di  Greroninw»  Mcwone  circa  la  De&ioae  del  Castella  di 
MiOaoo,'^  fg€Bk  whiok  aa  estect  is  given  by  the  Cay.  RQBmiiu,.TaL  i. 
f.  604*. 

NoTB  8  (p.  29).— *Dumont,  Corps  Diplomat,  tom.  iv.  par.  L  p.  214. 
'Ske  treaty  bears  date  the  1 3th  day  of  October,  1515.  The  editor  remarks 
that  it  was  concluded  at  a  smgle  conference,  so  gready  was  the  pope 
alarmed  in  consequence  o£  the  battle  of  Marignano  ;  but  in  this  he  is 
mistaken,  as  the  proposed  terms  gave  rise  to  mudi  n^otiation,  and  wer6 
ConadeeaUy  mo£fi^  It  is  reniariEable,,  also,  tiiat  in  the  title  of  the 
tpoatyj  tbe  editor  sidles  itemeami  de'  Medici,  Dtdsi  of  Urbvru>i  although  he 
owlHaBly  did  not  obtain  thai  titie  until  1^  following  j^ear..  These  is 
veacKm  to  s«speot  HuA  enraoi  Ibe  treaty^  as  there  given,  is  azroneous  oc 
imperfect  la  the  course  of  tile  ducusaion,  the  pope's  envoy,  Canossay 
IwEdiop  of  Tricarica,  haertaBed  to  Home,  and  had  an  interview  with  tfaft 
pope,  when  some  modificatioDS  weve  proposed,  and*  Leo  wrote  to  &a  king 
to  concihote  his  favour.r~Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X»  m  Adnot  No.  40. 

NoKE  9>  (p.  30). — ^Tfaos  pieoe,  wfaieh  greatly*  increased  the  repntatioit 
of  its  au&or,  was  again  printed'  in  L540>  with  considerable  additions,  com- 
memoraling  Ihe  heroic  aotions  of  tibe  ancestors  of  Francis  I.  agunst  ^e 
Sacacens  and  commoa  enemies  of  the  christian,  faith  ;  but  instead  ci 
inscribing  this  new  edition  to  the  chancellor,  the  author  Ihought  proper  ta 
dedicate  it  to  the  kii^  himseli-^  Agostini,  Notizie  di  Batt.  Egnazio^  negU 
Opuscoli  di  CalQg^^  vol..  xxxiii.  p..  65. 

NoTB  10  (p.  30). — ^6uiceiard.  lib.  Toir.  vol.  ii.  p.  108.  In  the  formesr 
editbns  of  this  work,  I  had  dmominstod  Teodoro  Trivulzio,  the  son  o£ 
Gian-Giacopo,  inst^id  of  his  oouBtn  ;  an  errerwhich  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Cav.  Rosminb  In  admitting  the  propriety  of  his  eorrectiony  I 
caimot,  however,  admit  that  of  the  epithet  by  which  it  is  accompanied  ; 
and  have,  I  hope^  been  eaudous,  in^  pointing  out  some  sli^t  inadvec* 
tencies  in  his  vafaiahle  wQck^not  to  imitnte  this  same  style  o£  oritidssk— « 
Vide  Aosm.  roJL  i.  pk  50&* 

Now  11  (p.' 31)* — Polydero*  YufgiUa  was  ^a  natiTe^  of  Urfoino^  and- 


ooiflnfeMiL  ol  pMMwdN^,  pwUiflhed  ia  1498,  wd  b^^ 
tsribui  Bemmy"  putdished  m  1499^  wbi<^  ha^  fdnce  been  freqnieiitiy 
r^niited.  He  wwi  sent  to  England  In  the  pontificate  ol  Alexander  VL. 
and  at  ike  request  of  Henry  YII.  undttrtook,  in  lihe  year  1505^  his  histasy 
of  EIngland,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin,  but  which  hais  not  gained  him  m. 
sofirages  of  posterity,  either  for  ability  or  impartiality.  He  was  after- 
wards appoiirted  archdeaeon  of  W^ls^  but  in  eo]ifle<|ileBoe  of  the'Itefomia- 
tion,  he  quitted  this  kingdoiii  and  retired  to  hia  naiifB'  place,  where  he 
lived  to  an  advaocedage,  and  died  in  1555^^ — Bwyl;  IHet.  art.  Pol. 
Tirgile. 

Nois  12  (p.  85). — ^A  v«ry  paxiieular  account  of  ^bmm  spfendid  pn» 
pastttions  is  gLven.  by  a  Gontom^porary  wBtar,  whosor  nmration  y«t 
remains  unpublished,  but  from,  whicb  a  passage  is  extracted  bv  Dots; 
MOTeni,  in  his  annotationft  on  the  work  of  PasBia  de  Gsasais,  mentioned  iifc 
the  following  note. — For  Una  paasage,  mde  App^  N-o.  i. 

IfoTE  13  (p.  35). — On  this  occasion,  Pkris  de  Gxaasis  acoompanied 
the  pope  to  Florence,  as  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  during  which  he 
oentinned hisdla^  ;  in  whieh  he  inserted, asuwial, ev«ry enreomaiattce 
HiMfc  occurred  lus  narration  has  be«L  givoi  to  the  publis  by  Demmmoor 
Mor^ii,  under  the  tide,  ^  De  ingressu  Summi  Poni  Leonia  X.  Floxen*- 
tiam  Descrqptio  Paridis  de  Graseis  Civis  Boaooienauei  Pisauviensis  Epia- 
copi.  Ex.  Cod.  MS.  nunc  primum  in  hieem  edita  et  notis  iliustista  a- 
Domenico  Moreni  AeadeBiise  FlorentinsB  nee  non  CofaimbacisB  Sooso/'  As 
both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  diary  of  ^bm  officer,  who  attended 
(Bi  the  person  of  the  pope,  and  regulated  hia  equipage  and  dzesa  to  th» 
iwinut4^ftt  particulars^  is  highly  curious^  the  reader  wiU  find  his  acGOoni  «fi 
the  pope's  entry  into  Florence,;£pom  which,  the  ahoiw  inftmnatioBr  is 
chiefly  ^derived,  in.  Aj^.  No.  IL 

NoTB  14  (p;  41). — ^In  the  rebellious  efforts  of  Louis  XI.  to  seize  upon 
the  crown  of  France  during  tiie  hfe  of  his  &ther,  he  had  assured  Pius  II. 
that  when  he  had  obtained  possession  of  tiie  kingdom,  he  would  abolish 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  When  tiiat  event  occurred,  the  pope  did  not 
forget  to  remind  him  of  his  promise,  in  consequence  of  which  that  crafty 
prince  issued  a  decree  for  its  abrogation,  whidi  he  sent  to  Hie  parUament 
of  Paris  for  its  approbation  ^  but  at  the  same  time  he  secretiy  directed 
his  attomey-genend  to  oppose  it,  and  proTent  its  beix^.registered  ^  whiell.. 
that  officer  accordingly  did ;  and  the  legate,  whom  the  pope  had  da« 
spatched  to  France  on  this  subject,  returned  without  having  effected  the 
object  of  his  miasion* —  S.  S.  Concilia,  Labfoei  et  Coflsartii,  torn.  ziL 
p.  1432. 

Note  15  (p^  42).— Hist.  S.  Lateran  Concil»  p.  184%  S.  S.  Condya, 
Labbei  et  Cossartii,  torn.  xiv.  p.  288.  Dumon^  Corps.  Diplomat;  iv. 
par.  i.  p.  226.  By  art  xxix.  of  this  Coneordat,  tile  clergy  are  prohibited 
from:  keeping  concubines,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  eccle* 
edaBtieai  revenues  for  three  months,  and  losa  of  tiidbr*  benefices  if  tiiey 
pevsevered  Tho  laity  are  also  exhorted  to  continence  ;  and  it  is  very 
^wrely  and  vttvy  truly   observed,  ^' Niaua  reprelieBBibilifi   es^  ^ 
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ttxarem  Iiabet,  et  ad  aliam  nxorem,  sen  mufierem  aeoedit ;  qiu  vero 
6olntD8  est,  81  continere  nolit,  juxta  Apostoli  consiUum,  nxorem  ducat.'* 

NoTB  16  (p.  42). — The  Parifflans,  who  hated  the  Concordat,  attributed 
it  to  the  pope,  the  duchess  of  Angoul^me,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and  the 
chancellor  du  Prat.  The  following  lines  are  said  to  have  been  affixed  in 
different  parts  of  the  dty  : — 

"  Prato,  Leo,  Mulier,  frendens  Leo  rodit  utrumque  ; 

Prato,  Leoy  Mulier,  sulphuris  antra  petant ; 

Prato,  Leo,  consorte  carent,  Mulierque  marito  ; 

Conjugio  hos  jungas  ;  Cerberus  alter  erunt." 

Such  was  the  tumult,  that  a  leader  only  seemed  wanting  to  induce  the 
people  to  revolt,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  resounded  wi&  seditious  bal^ 
lads,  &c.  Vide  Seckendorf.  Comment  de  Lutheranismo,  tib.  i.  p.  32.  The 
Abb(£  Mably,  in  his  <<  Observations  sur  THistoire  de  France,"  (vide 
Fabr.  in  not  Leon.  X.  44),  considers  the  authority  thus  obtained  as  » 
powerful  engine  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  Et  vide 
Thuani  Histor.  lib.  i.  p.  18.  £d.  Buckley, 

NoTB  17  (p.  43). — Notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff,  the 
Florentines,  who  were  affected  by  the  general  scarcitv  of  provisione 
which  then  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  were  weQ  pleased  when  he 
and  his  numerous  attendants  took  their  final  departure.  Paris  de  Grassis 
protests,  tliat  he  neither  could  nor  would  remain  any  longer  in  a  place 
where  the  inhabitants  seemed  inclined  to  famish  their  Roman  visitors.  He 
therefore  left  the  p<mtiff,  and  hastened  to  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Ger^ 
mano  de  Grassis,  at  Bologna ;  where  he  seems  to  have  made  himself 
amends,  by  his  good  living,  for  the  penance  which  he  underwent  at 
Florence.  He  afterwards  returned  to  that  city,  to  accompany  the  pontiff* 
to  Rome,  but  Leo  dismissed  him  to  attend  the  host,  wlulst  he  made  a 
circuitous  tour  of  about  twelve  days  ;  and  although  Paris  was  greatly 
scandalised  that  the  pontiff  should  travel  without  the  host,  yet  he  con- 
fesses tliat  he  did  not  remonstrate  on  the  occasion,  lest  the  pope  should 
give  him  orders  to  wait  for  him  in  such  a  miserable  place,  but  has- 
tened with  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Rome. — Par.  de  Grassis,  de 
ingressu,  &c.,  p.  41. 

Note  18  (p.  44). — To  a  correct  and  unimpeachable  moral  character, 
Giuliano  united  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  literary  talent,  as  appears 
firom  his  writings,  in  which  he  followed,  though  not  with  equal  vigour, 
the  steps  of  his  father.  He  is,  however,  enumerated  by  Crescimbeni 
among  those  writers  who  were  superior  to  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  age. 
On  the  death  of  Giuliano,  his  widow,  Filiberta  of  Savoy,  returned  to  her 
sister  Louisa,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  taking  with  her  all  her  jewels  and 
bridal  ornaments,  to  an  immense  value.  Jov.  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iii* 
p.  70.  Their  short  union  was  not  productive  of  any  offspring,  bat 
Giuliano  left  an  illegitimate  son,  who  was  bom  at  Urbmo,  in  the  year 
1511,  and  after  having  been  educated  in  the  Roman  court,  became  the 
celebrated  cardinal  Ippolito  de  Medici,  and  the  munificent  patron  of  all 
the  learned  men  of  his  time.     By  the  treaty  between  Leo  X.  sad 
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Fnowis  I.  Giuliano  was  to  bo  honoured  mik  a  title  in  France,  which  it 
vnm  understood  ^ould  be  that  of  duke  of  Nemours  ;  and,  although  his 
death  prevented  his  being  formally  invested  with  that  honour,  yet  he  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  that  title.  Qa  his  death  Ariosto  wrote  an  ode, 
not  inferior  to  any  of  the  productions  of  his  exquisite  pen,  in  which  he 
introduces  the  shade  of  Giuliano  as  apostrophising,  in  the  most  elegant 
and  affectionate  terms,  his  widowed  bride. 

Note  19  (p.  47). — This  treaty,  the  professed  object  of  which  was  ta 
nuse  Francesco  Sforza  to  the  government  of  Milan,  which  had  been 
relinqmshed  by  lus  brother  Maximilian,  occasioned  great  debates  in  ihe 
English  oouncUs,  which  are  fully  stated  by  Lord  Herbert.  *^  Leo  had  a 
hand  herein,"  says  that  historian,  **  as  knowing  how  much  safer  it  was 
fcit  Italy,  that  a  single  duke  should  govern  It&lan,  than  such  a  potent 
prince  as  Francis  I.*'  At  this  time  &e  emperor  amused  Henry  VIII* 
with  promises  of  granting  to  him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  resigning  to 
him  the  empire^  by  which  means  he  extracted  from  him  considerable 
sums  of  money.  Vide  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  YIII.  p.  51,  &c. 
From  a  document  preserved  in  Rymer's  Foedera  it  also  appears  that 
Francesco  Sforza  had  promised  to  pay  Wolsey  a  pension  of  ten  thousand 
ducats  from  the  time  of  his  obtaining  possesion  of  his  dominions. 
— Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  732.    Rymer  vi.  par.  i.  p.  109. 

Note  20  (p.  49). — Charles  derived  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  -of 
Aragon  from  his  mother  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa^ 
bella  ;  and  as  it  was  a  maxim,  that  a  female  could  not  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon,  so  it  was  contended,  tliat  she  could  transmit  no  right 
t»  her  descendants, —  Vide  Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  voL  ii.  p.  112. 

Note  21  (p.  50). — ^By  this  treaty,  which  was  effected  on  the  seventh 
€ay  of  November,  1515,  Francis  agreed  to  advance  to  the  Swiss  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns  in  lieu  of  the  terms  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
Dijon,  and  three  hundred  thousand  more  for  tiie  expenses  which  uiey 
had  incurred  in  Italy, — Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat  toI.  iv.  part  i  p.  218. 

Note  22  (p.  60). — The  proportions  of  the  kings  of  England  and  Spain 
were  fixed  at  fifteen  thousand  gold  florins  each,  and  Maximilian  was  to 
discharge  the  stipulations  already  entered  into  by  him  with  the  Swiss  in 
{his  respect — Supp.  au  Corps  Diplomat,  tU  sup. 

Note  23  (p.  64). — This  treaty  does  not  appear  either  in  the  Codex 
Italise  Diplomaticus  of  Lttnig,  or  in  the  Collections  of  Dumont ;  yet,  as 
it  is  stated  in  express  terms  by  Guicciardini,  lib.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 32,  and 
is  recognised  by  the  accurate  Muratori,  Annali  dItaL  x.  132,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  concluded. 

Note  24  (p.  65). — Ammirato  informs  us  that  Lorenzo  offered  to 
uecept  the  challenge,  and  meet  the  duke  in  single  combat,  provided  he 
would  first  restore  matters  to  their  former  footing.  Ammir.  Bitratti 
•d'Uomini  illustri  di  Casa  MecUci,  in  Opusc.  vol.  iii.  p.  105.  If  by  this 
:prOpoeal  it  was  meant  that  the  duke  should  relinquish  to  Lorenzo  the 
sovereignty  of  Urbino  before  the  combat  took  place,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  duke  would  aisoede  to  it,  and  the  evanon  will  not  save  the  credit  ol 
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N<yTK  25  (p.^)^-4t  ttppeitn  Cram  OvieeiwfiEfi^  <bKt  Ibe 
CMMHBte  pmlMded  HMtt  tfw  |MMqp«it  was  •toM,  faeeMMe  ilofidAivM  not 
cspveady  ■uwA  jus  a  wibjoct  «f  tlie  Uiwiii  satA  aecietMy  of  Ihe  dnke  ^ 
Wt  Hie  hatoriMi  jnetly  troatp'fcia  m  a  «iwwJbie  offl.  iSloria  #Itil. 
lib.  xiiL  vol.  i.  p.  133.  The  aeeretery  4i4.  oot,  however,  lese  lus  fife  €n 
this  (MicaiMBf  iMit  was  lib«nited  m  ooasefpienee  cf  a  Bt^pulatian  &r  Ikat 
puqpoflc^  in  the  taraa^  afterwards  oonckided  between  the  ooaiesadk^ 
pHEtitti.— LeoDi,  Vka  ££&  Maiaa  duead'UriiyM^  lib.  ii.  p.  261. 

Hotb  2«  (t».  <»).— Se«iwi  the  SOB  of  QMVMni  4i  FiefuFfMieeoeo^e^ 
Modi€i,t)y€atin4m  €ferm»  Hw  beroine  ef  bar  agty  mtA  was  bom  at 
F^fiiy  in  1498.  If WBfloay  credit  Aauninrto,  he  manifeatod,  in  hia  IbIhic^, 
a  most  savage  ferocity  of  dii^ioaition,  which  coidd  onty  be  gntified  hj 
Mangbtering  bnite  animalB,  a^d  ineiihang  and  aboaing  his  * 


In  &e  par^Kja.  of  his  fay,  he  W  ev^  asaaphMitABenml  iienoHS 
asMl  had  been  bajaiahed  ft«in  Flmeaee  before  he  airived  wt  manhood. 
His  earij  crimes  were,  however,  too  flo<m  foigotten  in  the  flpkndoor  «f 
his  miHtary  oKploito;  and  his  incredible  oounge,  and  unbounded  eene* 
voaity,  gamed  him  mmmrotts  Mends  and  adherents,  and  are  said  to  nav« 
ooeasioned  great  apprehensions  to  Leo  X.,  who  sent  for  him  to  Rome  at 
an  aarljr  .age,  and  endearomed  to  seonre  his  attaduoMnt  by  c<HitiBaal 
favours.  The  desoendants  of  Criovanni,  who  was  the  &iher  of  the  gramd 
dnke  Cosmo  I.  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Tuscany  for^two  onlnxies. — Annn- 
nto|  voL  iii.  p.  176.    life  <tf  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

Note  27  (p.  67). — Amnurato,  Opose.  voL  in,  p.  166.  GmcdnnL 
lib.  ziii.  Leoni  iofoins  us,  more  partiouUurly,  tiiat  Lorenao  was  wounded 
by  a  Spanish  soldier,  named  Boobies,  who  having  obaw^red,  from  flie 
I^Bizison,  ibat  be  fre^uenti^  visited  the  artillery  wi&ont  being  swflSffaently 
ai;ten^ve  to  his  safety^  took  aim  ait  his  head,  whilst  he  was  stooping  ta 
examine  a  cannon,  and  struck  him  between  the  neck  and  the  shoukfer  % 
to  which  the  author  adds,  that  the  wound  was  thought  so  dangerous,  that 
iLgnenco  was  canied  to  Aneoaa,  with  Uttle  hopes  of  his  reooTeiy. 

Note  28  (p.  69).-^We  are  informed  by  Gnicdarduu,  diat  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  being  reduced  into  writing,  the  duke  requked  ihe 
insertion  of  certain  words,  importing  that  Hie  Spaniards  had  conceded 
the  dominions  of  Urbmo  to  the  pope,  whi^  not  being  assented  to,  the 
4nke  refused  to  affix  ins  signature,  and  hastening  from  the  place, 
fianifid  by  Fedarigo  da  Bozaolo  aad  others  of  his  followers,  pn 
Ihvoo;^  Romagaaand  the  Bobgnase  to  Mantua.  Storia  d*ItaL  lib. 
I  have,  however,  preferred  the  authority  of  Laooi,  who  allowa  tiiatt  ik» 
duke  aasffyitefl  to  we  treaty  f  not^  indeed,  without  such  aaaent,  could  he^ 
hare  been  entitled  to  the  advantages  for  whidi  he  had  stipulated. — Vita 
di  Fr.  Maria  duca  d'Urfoino,  lib.  ii.  p.  262. 

Note  29  (p.  74).-— It  was  su^Kised,  how«fv«r,  that  Adrian  w«a 
mnideMd  by  one  of  his  aervants,  finr  the  sake  of  the  gold  which  he  had 
naereted  in  his  fli^^t.  ^Constans  tamen  onjnio  eat,  earn  maoto  m 
iRterioaem  thonoaaaMva  onatatam,  aomiCis  noauM  parildia  oppiHaauM  s 
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Mttofve  -MUPPepto,  <wdit>y6r  Sn  Mlltariiiiii  aSufieat  locott  abjMlani  'OocAil- 
teri."  Valeriaa.  4e  Literat.  I&fdtio.  lib.  i.  |».  17.  Adanm  wM«n4M00B» 
plifihed  Ltttia  «clK>lar,  m  appMn  by  avob  of  bis  pieces  as  «i«  preeervvi 
XQ  tbe  C^om.  Ilbfitr.  Poet.  ItaL.  torn.  ▼.  p.  $97  ;  €t  vide  cbap.  vu.  bi 
the  reigB  of  Heniy  Vtll.  he  was  Ibe  fiqpe's  ooUeetor  in  fi^gbni,  wiA 
sised  Ugh  in  the  fftTour  of  the  king,  who  cvaiened  «n  hitt  the  see  ^ 
Herefoi^  and  afterwards  that  of  Bath.  Vide  Baeon.  Hist  Hen.  VH. 
^  Cerie/*  says  that  eraiaent  antbor,  <<  vir  inagBVs  ftiit  Adrianos,  eti»dta 
eniditione,  prudentia^  et  in  rebus  civilibus  dextentate,  praeditus.''  He 
afiierwards  rebates  tiie  part  yiAnth.  Adrian  took  in  die  eonspiracy  of 
Petnicci,  and  attributes  it  to  an  ambiticnxs  and  vain  dedre  of  bbtainiiig 
tbe  papacy  ;  which  it  seems  bad  been  promised  by  an  astrologer  to  a 
carmal  named  Adrian,  whtcb  be  tconoeiyed  applied  oidy  to  bimmlf ;  bift 
which  was  intended  to  rekr  to  Adrian  of  Utrecht^  tive  preceptor  xff 
Charles  V.  and  successor  of  Leo  X.  A  f^  monllbs  trfter  die  cardinal 
bad  ahsooBded,  be  was  dei^ved  of  bis  dwintios  and  benefiees,  as  appears 
by  alette  Iran  tiie  «ai<diBal  Giriio  de^lftedici  to  Wolsey,r^yiwrtiBg 


tfaiA  Henry  YIU.  would  signify  hm  iBtenrtMBs  to  the  pontiff^  as  to  As 
^iiyeasA  of  the  imteant  bialiopKie^ — iigmer,  ivi  par  i.  141. 

Note  30  (p.  75). — Guicciard.  Tib.  xiii.  vol.  li.  p.  146.  Another  author, 
however,  relates,  that  Petnicd  was  tLecapitaAed,  having  refused  to  confess 
bis  sins,  alleging,  that  if  he  lost  his  body,  be  scared  nothing  about  bu 
soul.— Fabron.  p.  285. 

NoTS  SI  (p.  7li).~-^abron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  120.  It  is  not,  bowevo:^ 
knprobable,  that  the  cardinal  was  chiefly  indebted  for  bis  safety  to  thA 
intorference  of  Fnads  L,  who  refiressBted  him  te  the  pope  as  one  of  his 
Gvneese  «abje6ts,  and  of  «  laraily  which  be  highly,  esteened.— liettsM 
di  Principi,  voL  i.  p.  21. 

Note  32  (p.  7^. — ^Vasaxi,  who  faas  ghen  some  account  ef  this  trans- 
axftion  in  bis  own  manner,  mentions  six  cardinals  as  involved  m  *flie 
conspiracy,  having  eironeon^y  enumerated  S.  Oeorg^o  and  BalTaeBo 
Riario  as  different  persons.     Vide  ^agfonam.  p.  Itt2.  ^ 

Note  33  <p.  76). — ^This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from 
several  dignified  ecdesiastics  and  noblemen  at  Rome,  to  Henry  VIII. 
requesting  his  interference  in  bdialf  of  4be  cardinal  Biario.  The  letter, 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  this  transaction,  is  given  in  Bymer, 
vi.  par.  i  p.  134. 

Note  34  (p.  77).— 4klr.  Henke,  in  a  long  note  on  this  passagey  baa 
4|noted  the  auUt<»ity  of  Jacob  Zi^ler,  of  Vienna,  in  bis  <<  Hist,  of 
Caemmt  VII.*'  (published  by  Sdielhorae^  in  his  '^  Amsemtat.  Hist  KocL 
«t  liter."  vol.  u.  p.  210,)  to  show  that  d^nent^  whilst  known  as  the 
Cardinal  Giulio  ^*  Hedici,  was  the  chief  instigator  <tf  aU  the  severities 
nractised  by  the  pope  in  the  course  of  this  affiiir ;  fair  the  purpose  of 
forwarding,  by  the  min  of  so  many  of  the  oardinals,  his  own  avaricioBB 
and  amUttous  designs  ;  whilst  Leo^  devoted  to  his  pleamresy  peianitted 
such  unjust  and  cruel  judgments  to  be  ex60ttted  in  bis  name.  Vide 
aeim.  Ed.  vol  il  jp.  316*. 
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Note  35  (p.  80). — Guiociard.  lib.  viii.  vol.  ii.  p.  14^.  It  wm  alM>  anp- 
posed,  that  in  this  measure  Leo  selected  the  friends  of  his  family,  that 
he  mig^t  prepare  the  way  for  his  cousin,  Giulio  de'  Medici,  as  faia 
successor  in  the  pontificate.  Vide  Jacob.  Ziegler,  in  Historia  Clementis 
YII.  ap.  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  adnot.  52.    In  his  series  of  historical 

Sictures  in  the  palace  of  the  grand  duke  at  Florence,  Yaaari  has  intro- 
uced  the  portraits  of  all  these  cardinals,  whom  he  has  also  described  in 
his  <*  Ragionamenti,"  or  dialogue,  with  the  duke  Francesco  de'  MedicL 

Note  36  (p.  81). — ^The  annual  income  of  this  debauched  ecclesiastic 
amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000  ducats,  although  Paris  de  Grassis  informs 
us  that  he  was  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  either  to  write  or  read  ;  to 
which  he  adds,  ini3lusion  to  the  disease  under  which  he  laboured,  <'ab 
umbilico  ad  plantas  pedum  totum  perditus,  ut  nee  stare  nee  incedere 
posset"     Vide  Fabron.  Leon.  X.  p.  287. 

Note  37  (p.  82). — The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  at  this  period,  ai^ 
enumerated  by  Jovius  at  85,000  persons,  including  strangers  ;  but  after 
the  dreadful  sackage  of  the  city,  in  tiie  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  and 
the  other  calamities  which  that  place  experienced,  tiiey  were  reduced,  at 
the  .time  Jovius  wrote,  to  32,000. — Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  83. 

Note  38  (p.  84). — Inferno,  cant.  xL  v.  vi.  &c. ;  also  the  whole  ninei 
teenth  canto,  where  Dante  finds  Nicholas  III.  (Or^i)  in  hell,  planted 
with  his  heels  upwards,  waiting  till  Boniface  VIII.  arrives,  who  is  to 
take  his  place  ;  and  who  is  to  be  again  relieved,  in  due  time,  by 
Clement  V.  "  I7n  paustor  tensa  legge.^*  Count  Bossi,  like  a  faithful  son 
of  the  church,  reminds  me  tiiat  **  I  have  too  often  confounded  together 
the  church  and  the  clergy  ;  that  the  censures  and  invectives  I  have  cited 
are  merely  personal,  and  affect  only  the  characters  of  individuals  in  tile 
highest  stations  of  the  church,  and  not  the  church  itself.  That  it  is 
possible  tiie  ministers  may  be  vicious,  and  exposed  to  censure,  or  even  to 
contempt,  without  derogating  from  the  sanctity  of  religion,  and  the 
respect  due  to  the  church."  Vide  Ital.  £d.  vol.  vi.  p.  88.  My  reply  is, 
that  as  the  visible  church  is  seen  only  in  its  ministers,  so  the  bringing  of 
these  into  contempt  has  generally  been  justiy  thought  to  bring  the  Roman 
church  itself  into  contempt ;  and  on  this  idea  the  Protestant  writers  have 
sometimes  endeavoured  to  miuntain  charges  against  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
-without  attending  to  the  extenuations  or  exculpations  of  wmch  the^ 
subject  in  some  cases  admits. 

Note  39  (p.  85). — The  French  translator  has  increased  the  number  of 
«ditions  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  twenty,  for  which  he  has  been  reproved 
by  Count  Bossi,  who  asserts,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  the 
ten  editions  which  I  have  mentioned.  ItaL  £d.  vol.  vi.  p.  90.  On  the 
contrary,  Henke,  on  the  authority  of  Panzer,  asserts  that  there  were 
above  twenty  editions  up  to  the  year  1500.  Germ.  £d.  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
The  latter  author  adds,  that  some  wits  in  England  composed  satires  upon 
the  clergy  still  earlier  than  in  Italy.  *'  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  Uved  Walther  MM)es  and  Nigel  Wireker,  whose  bitter  salties 
were  learnt  by  heart.  The  *  Speculum  Stultorum'  of  the  latter  was 
printed  more  than  six  times  up  to  the  year  1500.    But  Germany,  above 
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all,  in  the  last  fire  years  preceding  the  Reformation,  was  yetpr  fruitful 
in  eompoeitions  of  this  kind.  Hemmerlin,  Murner,  Brandt,  Kaiserspeig, 
and  others^  were  favouxite  and  much  read  authors." — ^Gerxn.  £d.  vol.  iL 
p.  333*. 

Note  40  (p.  M)» — ^<<This  taste  of  the  age  had  a  perceptible  influence, 
even  upon  tiie  style  of  the  official  documents  which  Bembo  drew  up  for 
Leo  X.  It  avoided  many  modem  Latin  expressions,  winch  are  become 
usual  in  ecclesiastial  language,  and  employed  in  their  stead  others  of 
genuine  Roman  diction,  which  referred  to  heathen  religious  notions  and 
customs.'^ — Henke,  Germ.  £d.  vol.  ii.  p.  337*. 

NoTB  41  (p.  89). — This  will  appear  from  the  admirable  Laude^  or 
Hymn^  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  given  in  the  Appendix.  Of  this  piece  a 
translation  is  also  there  attempted  ;  which  is,  however,  very  inadequate 
to  convey  to  the  English  reader  a  full  idea  of  the  majestic  grandeur  and 
profound  piety  of  the  original     Vide  Appendix  III.     . 

NoTB  42  (p.  97). — ^Felice  Contelori,  who  wrote  an  express  treatise  on 
this  subject,  cited  by  Pallavicini,  Istoria  del  Concilio  di  Trento,  lib.  i. 
cap.  iii.  p.  54.  £d.  Rom.  1664,  4to.  Mr.  Henke  has  observed,  that 
'<  archives  were  not 'likely  to  give  any  information  respecting  the  fact  so 
positively  asserted  by  Guicciardini  and  Fra.  Paolo ;"  and  this  he  has 
followed  up  by  a  long  note,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  implicate  the* 
pontiif  in  diis  act  of  misapplication  of  the  property  of  the  church ;  but  as 
his  opinion  is  founded  I'ather  on  circumstances  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  times,  than  upon  any  additional  evidence 
of  the/ac^,  I  shall  not  engage  further  in  the  debate,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  passage  in  Germ.  £d.  vol  ii.  p.  341*. 

Note  43  (p.  92). — ^"Pudet  referre,"  says  Fabroni,  speaking  of  Tetzel, 
'<  qufie  ipse  et  dixit,  et  fecit,  quasi  Legatus  e  ceelo  missus  fuisset  ad  quod 
lifaiet  piaculum  expiandum  atque  purgandum."  Leonis  X.  Vita,  p.  132. 
The  reformed  writers  accuse  Leo  X.  of  having  exceeded  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  his  rapacity  upon  this  occasion.  ^  On  ne  pent  pas  dire  que 
Jules  II.  qu' Alexander  YI.  ou  qu'aucun  autre  de  ses  predecesseurs  fiit 
alU  plus  loin  k  cet  ^gard ;  et  je  ne  sai  si  les  Queteurs,  qui  sous  Tinspec- 
tion  de  son  Nonce  furent  employes  au  recouvrement  des  d^niers,  n'efface- 
rent  pas,  par  leur  exces,  tons  les  desordres  de  ceux  qui  avoient  fiut  avant 
enx  le  m6me  metier." — Vide  Cha.  Chais,  Lettres  Historiques  sur  les 
Jubiles  et  les  Indulgences,  tom.  iii.  p.  707.  Ed.  La  Haye,  1751.  Mr. 
Henke  has  cited  numerous  other  instances  of  the  arrogance,  rapacity, 
and  blasphemy  of  Tetzel  and  his  associates,  on  the  authority  of  German 
authors.  If  the  reader  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  scandalous  and 
abominable  nature  of  such  a  traffic  stands  in  need  of  further  proof,  he 
may  find  it  abundantiy  in  Mr.  Henke's  annotations  on  the  above  passage. 
Germ.  Ed.  voL  ii.  p.  344. 

Ncms  44  (p.  92).~>He  was  bom  at  Isleben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld^ 
on  fhe  tenth  day  of  November,  1483.  His  name,  in  his  native  language, 
wiE»  LuitUr^  which  affi>rded  some  one  of  his  numerous  adversaries  a  sub- 
ject for  the  following  lines,  more  remarkable  for  their  scurrility  thui 
flieip  wit :— 
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*<  £oMer  fan,  pSfliiqMi,  in  wmm  ^ksranm  ^iniectB  *nt  «goifiailt«n.    0«r 
hero  was  properly  denominAted  Ltider,  Luder/' — Hcmke,  Germ.  £4, 

Note  45  (p.^S).— Segm,  Storie  flor.lib.  iv.  Falffoii.  Leon.  X.  sdnot  5S. 
Bandello,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  ins  novels,  (Paite  ni.  Nov.  25,)  idfoms 
xa,  that  Leo  X.  was  t»lamed  becanse,  ^en  Silvestro  Ihrierio  pointed  oot 
to  him  the  heresies  in  Ibe  warks  of  Bilartin  Ltiiber,lie  coMly  obserred, 
^uU  Luther  was  a  man  of  taients,  and  ihcet  -ffiae  were  tnAy  die  «$«a^es 

Note  46  (p.  96).--1%ii  letter  is  dated  the  fif)iit>fAngii«t;,  l51B.^rMfe 
Ap^.  No.  V.  PaHavicini  (lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  p.  ©6)  »oeuses  Fra.  Paolo  «f 
having  intentionailly  omitted  to  notice  this  letter,  whidi  he  considerB  as  » 
refutation  of  the  oonraion  notion  that  Leo  had  proceeded  against  Lother 
with  too  much  haste  mad  seventy ;  but  aMmgh  the  letter  is  of  too 
impertaot «  nataie  to  be  overlooked  in  a  nasntti^  of  ibsge  tra«nc4i4HH^ 
yet  it  certainly  a^^wan  that  proceedings  had  been  oommebced  agajwit 
JJBtiier  before  its  anivalat  Stoiine,  aad  iSsA  Mumbmi^  is  Hfl^t  inaaseniB|; 
that  the  citation  of  Lather  was  issued  prior  to  the  reoeipt«if  the  letter  \jf 
Ifae  pepe. — ^Maimb.  ap.  Seokendorff,  hh.  i.  sec  xvi.  p.  4L 

Note  47  (p.  98). — ^  Vem  igitur,  pedester  et  pauper,  Augostam,"  ike. 
— ^Ludi.  in  pref.  Count  Bossi  is  of  opinion,  Ihat  ^if  Lirther  west  to 
Augsbuzg  on  foot^  it  was  for  his  own  pleastEre,  or  to  give  iSciest  to  has 
cause ;  as  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  in  1^  situation  he  tiien  stob^l, 
at  the  head  of  a  powex^il  party,  and  under  the  protection  «f  his  wyve- 
veign,  he  could  have  w«B*ed  the  meaas  of  tnav«3lingin  mmh  wammet  as 
heehoee.*'  What  the  ma&vm^ii  Luther  migfat  be  I  hawe  moA  iwir  iHahf  n 
to  ^vine,  but  the  wordB,  ^pedetkret  jpawper,"«dmit«f  no  dispute;  and 
ray  quoting  ihem  wiH  aoaieeiy  fuatify  thejpenarkof  ^teaBBetatar,  thaitl 
hive  in  n^  freqamt  oitattmis  depended  too  much  en  the  naEraiiv*  and 
MpnsentafioBs  ef  Luther.     V4d€  itO.  fid.  «h>1.  vi.  p,  1^.« 

Noix  48  (p,  lt)0). — ^Tlie  cardinal  maintMued,  mt  the  uuthority  oif  tbfe 
church,  ^  that  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  Oirist  being  suffident  to  redeem 
the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  part  that  was  i^ed  in  tSie  garden^ 
and  upon  the  cposs^  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  chnicJh,  and  midit  be 
distributed  by  indulgences  from  the  IiU)man  pontiff.'^  Lu&er,  wlmst  he 
admitted  that  the  merits  of  Oirist  were  necessary  lo  salva^on,  demed 
that  <he  pope  held  them,  like  monep  in  a  tkest ;  bat  idlowed  that  he  hwl 
power  to  distribute  them  hy  virtwe  cf  the  keys  ^S.  JPgfer  /  Onihe  seeonfl 
^estion  the  Roman  church  has  decided,  that  a  leffot  obedience,  or  ooii« 
formity  in  receiving  the  sacrament,  when  combined  wifli  gMd  worhs^  is 
sufficient  for  salvation  ;  but  Luther  insisted  that  the  cAeaey  of  tfae-saerar 
OMBtB  depeadad en tlm  degroe t^ /a4^ wii^K whieh  tfac^wave  Moevmi; 
•a  epinifon  wfooh  the  cavdHaal  ttetJbel  with  saeh  ndacvls  as  to  nfaem 
iangh  aiBoiig  his  Italian  attenAants  against  Lu4wr.  This  opinioii,  of  41k 
neoessity  tififantk  to  ealvatioD,  wm  e^er  aAervaidB  nauntaiBed^  Lather 
with  great  fimmess  ;  and  to  such  a  length  did  he  carry  it,  <<  as « 


though  pmbfKpB  wmtuMy  te  in  iuimUmi,  to  tevgftto  nrt  ni^lrom  the 
neoesatv  of  pM  ««ffa^  Imt  eran  £ram  likur  «Uiprti«n«Bd  importance. 
He  woud  not  aUowtfain^  hoflOBuknA^itkBr  Milw  emrfifiow,  or  the 
meemi,  ci  salvaliaB,  •«  evoi  jm  »  yrepamiiaa  ^or  I'wiewring  it" — Fu^e 
Maclean,  note  on  Moibam'*  Eoelea.  iint^n^  fi.^  ITt.  His  disciple 
Amsdorff  mot  sliH  tattnry  and  ■nartHnd,  ^bol  pi^  tser^  t(;efe  a9& 
iinpe<2tmen<  to  mhaUmi,  Lntfier  eneteKvuiiBBd  la  mxfhm  his  notion  of 
&ith  and  works  hy  ff^ing,  ^  Bona  ^ffen  «m  fiunoit  iMnoi  virum  ;  sed 
borais  Yir  hat  boia  opeis.  Mala  opera  non  faciunt  malum  virum  ;  sed 
\  yir  fiwat  aala  apera."— ^fieeke&d.  iib.  L  see.  acxviL  p.  100. 


Note  49  (p.  101). — Staupitz  wn  in  &ct  a  warm  adhereirtio  the  eaBse 
of  Lnther,  and  PallaTicnii  mfoorms  us,  Hiat  ii;  was  siqypoeed  to  have  been 
at  his  inrtigation  that  Lutiier  firet  opposed  himself  to  Hie  promulggfion 
of  indnlgenoes :  ^  Non  nnsnrando  il  fiitnro  giuoco  di  queOa  nuna  di*eg|li 
MOflDdeva."  Thtt  FallMiciiii  ms  not  Bustaken  ia.  thw  coqieotuBe  soffi- 
flsBBtly  appears  kfM  letter  irom  Lntfafir  to  StanpitE.  Vide  Ladari  Ob. 
tani.i.p.64,Jb. 

Note  50  (p.  103). — Although  Luther,  in  his  second  appeal,  which  hears 
da^  the  28&  day  of  Norember,  1516,  has  not  expready  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  it,  ib.e  papal  bull  of  tiie  9th  day  <^  Ihe  same  month ;  yet  it  is 
highly  profcaUe  "Oiat  he  was  sofficientiy  mforaned  of  its  purport,  or  ast 
lenst  was  well  aware  Ihat  seme  measure  of  the  kind  would  be  taken  against 
Imn ;  as  he  expresefy  states,  thai  ^  he  bean  prooeefings  are  already 
oonmienoed  against  him  in  Ihe  Roman  eoux^  and  tet  judges  aare 
i^ointed  to  eondemii  him,^  fte.  So  l!hat  there  can  be  no  dxn^t  that 
this  declaration  of  the  pope  respecting  mdulgenoes,  compeHed  Luther  t» 


ai^eal  from  his  aathority  to  ihat  of  «  genetal  mtaoL  the  apalsgislB  < 
4fae  Roman  see  hftwe  indeed  eoatended  &at  the  appeid  «f  laAcr  was  not 
fnmAed  by  the  bull  «f  Leo  X.,  and  Mahnbuiig  eiEpMnly  phoes  th» 
appeal  tefan  th«bi«  ;  b«t  Umb  is  auCcigndy  x^fated  hy  the  dates  ef  the 
n^eeliTe  iairtraiwBts.— Ftdi  lAum.  4ip.  Seek.  p.  M.  Pattawiehn  Om^ 
•ttemplB  to  invalidate  th»  express  assertion  «£  Fra.  i^uilo,  ihot  IA«  iull 
puae  fiae  to  the  appeal,  heetMa^tmhe  sayB»  it  mast  ha^s  icqirired  ^  moptji 
to  send  the  fomer  from  Rome  to  G«ziiiany,  {&  slow  progt^wa  in  a  buai- 
nesB  of  such  ni|^^,)  and  that  it  was  not  pubEAed  at  Lints  till  the  19fli 
da;^  of  December ;  bnt^hn  affords  no  proof  that  Lather  was  notappnsed 
«f  itB  eoatorts ;  and,  at  all  erents,  it  is  sdfioeeat  far  the  present  poiposs^ 
^that  it  appears  from  In  «ppeal,  that  he  knew  saeh  maasores  were  ai 
agitation. — Vide  Bea.  Ftelo,  lib.  L  p.  9.  PuSsvicini,  lib.  i.  eap.  xiL  p.  93« 
It  is  with  pleasure  X  add,  tluit  Ardbdeaoon  Cose  has  also  fuHy  conouKred 
in  th^  opinion  hen  expittssd.  VicU  Hist  of  the  Hosse  «f  Austria^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  4M,  in  pate. 

Note  51  (p.  l«i)w---^lfe<|Be<mmigiwi<MifaremAmMnegeyid^ 
^fgandeo  phme  me  damnatam  abs  te,  tam  ienebrieose  eenlhro,*'«9B 
Luthei^  of  Jac.  Hooestraten,  a  Dominiean  inqaisiter,  who  had  oidwited 
the  pope  to  use  no  omef  leraedlee  Ihan  fireimd  sword  to  free  the  world 
from  such  a  pest  as  Itrihcr.     Vide  Lath.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  102,  b. 
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Note  52  (p.  103). — '^  Advemu  aanmtmm  vmm  OockieuaH 
Anna  vimmqoe  cano,  Mogani  qui  nuper  ab  oiis, 
Leueoream,  &to  stolidus,  Saxonaque  remt 
littora,  midtum  iUe  et  furiis  Texatos  et  iBBkeo, 
Yi  joelemm,  memorem  Basomm  cladis  ob  inm ; 
Malta  quoque  et  Satana  passuB,  quo  perderet  urbem,  ' 
Jnferretque  malvmsiudiie,  genus  unde  maloruin 
Errorumque  Patres,  atque  alti  gloria  Papo/* 

Luth.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  567. 
Note  53  (p.  107).—^  It  was  sufficient  barely  to  mention  the  measured 
taken  by  Cajetan^^'  (aays  the  learned  translator  of  Mosheim,  vol.  ii.  p.  21,) 
**  to  draw  Luther  anew  under  the  papal  yoke,  because  these  measures 
were  indeed  nothing  more  than  the  wUd  suggestions  of  superstition  and 
tyranny,  maintained  and  avowed  with  the  moatfnmtUst  impudence^* 

Note  54  (p.  109). — The  Italian  poems  of  Sanazzaro  hare  generally 
been  published  with  his  ^  Arcadia,*'  of  which  there  have  been  numerous 
editions  :  of  these  the  most  complete  and  correct  are  those  by  Comino, 
Padua,  1723,  4to,  and  by  Remon^i,  Venice,  1752,  8vo. 

Note  55  (p.  110). — ^Bemb.  Ep.  nom.  Leon.  X.  lib.  ix.  ep.  ii.  From 
the  account  given  of  Tebaldeo  in  the  text,  and  the  words  pangendU  ^ar- 
minibus,  &c.,  in  the  note.  Count  Bossi  has  suggested,  that  he  was  pro- 
bably accustomed  to  recite  his  verses  aJV  improvrnao,  and  that  he  may 
therefore  be  enumerated  amongst  the^  first  improwisatori,  or  reciters  of 
extempore  verses ;  an  art  peculiar  to  Italy,  and  which  he  thinks  was 
also  practised  by  Accolti,  hereafter  mentioned.  Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii. 
|k.  11,  in  add.  note\ 

Note  56  (p.  111). — ^Mazzuch.  voL  i.  p.  67.  -^Ebbe  la  Signoria  di 
Nepi,  «  d'altre  Castella  nello  stato  Ecclesiastico  da  Leon  X.  la  quale 
fKwcia  dopo  la  morte  di  esso  Bernardo,  seguita  in  Romanel  1534,  da 
Clement!  VII.  fii  data  ad  Alfonso  suo  figliuolo  naturale."  Manni,l8toria 
4el  Decamerone,  par.  iL  cap.  xxxL  p.  238.  There  appears,  however^ 
some  d^ree  of  inconsistency  in  these  accounts ;  for,  if  Bernardo  was 
deprived  of  his  possessions  by  Paul  III.,  how  could  they  be  restored  to 
his  s<Hi  Alfonso  by  Clement  VIL,  who  preceded  Paul  in  the  pontifical 
chair,  and  died  in  15341  The  annotator  on  the  <<  Ragionamenti "  of 
Vasari,  thus  relates  this  cireumstance  : — **  Leone  X.  dono  al  Unico,  nel 
1520,  col  titolo  di  I>ucato,  la  Citta  di  Nepi,  posta  nel  patrimonio  di 
S,  Pietro  ;  la  quale  poi,  nel  1536,  per  la  morte  di  lui  senza  succeasiono, 
ritomo  alia  Santa  Sede."—- Ragionam.  p.  93.    Ed.  Arez.  1762. 

Note  57  (p.  112).-7-Lettere  di  P.  Aretino,  vol.  v.  p.  46.  Mazzuch. 
Tol.  i.  p.  66.  If  the  reader  be  curious  to  inquire  what  were  the  sublime 
and  pathetic  passages  which  produced  so  wonderful  an  effect  x>n  the 
audience,  he  may  be  gratified  by  perusing  the  following  lines  to  the 
Virgm,  which  are  cited  in  the  letter  of  Pietro  Aretino  as  having  given 
(Occasion  to  such  extravagant  applause : — 

^  Quel  genesasti  di  cui  concepesti  : 
Portasti  quel  di  cui  fosti  fattura  ; 
£  di  te  nacque  quel  di  cui  nascesti." 
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Happy  days  !  when  poetic  honours  were  so  easily  attained.  The  whole 
of  tMs  Temah  is  printed  in  the  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Accolti  ; 
and  may  he  oonsahed  hy  such  of  my  readers  as  approve  the  above 
fl|)ecimen.  Bossi  concdves  from  the  above  passage,  and  perhaps  not 
without  reason,  that  the  verses  of  Accolti  were  originally  given  extern- 
pore ;  as  oUierwise  it  would  not  be  possible  to  account  for  the  great 
effect  said  to  be  produced  by  them.''  Vide  ItaL  £d.  voL  vii.  p.  17> 
note  (a). 

Note  58  (p.  114). — Lucilio,  one  of  his  sons,  died  young  in  1531. 
Torquato,  who  was  admitted  into  the  church,  and  became  a  canon  of 
Padua,  distinguished  himself  by  his  literary  acquirements.  Helena  was 
married,  in  1543,  to  Pietro  Gradenigo,  a  noble  Venetian.  Mazzuch.  iv. 
741.  Agostino  Beazzano  has  celebrated  her  accomplishments  in  one  of 
his  sonnets  beginning, 

<<  Helena,  del  gran  Bembo  altero  pegno.*' 

Morosina  is  sidd  to  have  been  buried  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Padua^ 
with  the  following  inscription  ;  ffic  jacet  Moroniiay  Petri  Bembi  Ooncu- 
hina.  But  Mazzuchelli  has  shown  that  this  epitaph  is  fictitious.  She 
was,  in  fact,  interred  in  the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  at  Padua  ;  over 
her  sepulchre  is  inscribed, 

MorosiiUBy  Torquati  BetM  McUri^ 

Obiit  8  Idiu  Augv>8tiy  m.d.xxxv. 

Bembo  is  said  to  have  regarded  her  as  a  legitimate  wife.  That  he  loved 
her  with  a  sincere  and  constant  affection  is  apparent  from  the  grief 
which  he  suffered  on  her  loss  ;  on  which  occasion  eleven  of  his  sonnets 
remain,  which  have  more  pathos  than  any  of  his  writings.  Vide  et 
Bemb.  Ep.  Fam.  lib.  vi.  ep.  66,  67.  Lettere  volgari,  vol.  ii.  Ub.  ii.  ep.  14. 
Count  Bossi  is  mistaken  m  supposing  that  Bembo  did  not  quit  Rome 
until  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  as  he  left  it  in  the  lifetime  of  that  pontiff^ 
and  has  assigned  his  reasons  for  it,  as  before  noticed. 

Note  59  (p.  114). — The  pains  which  Bembo  afterwards  took  to 
obviate  the  objections  that  had  been  made  to  his  moral  conduct,  and  his 
flattering  letters  to  Paul  HI.  seem,  however,  to  contradict  the  report 
encouraged  by  Beccatelli,  his  biographer,  and  others,  that  he  reluctantiy 
acceded  to  this  promotion. 

Note  60  (p.  114). — ^Bembo  was  interred  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
ablla  Minerva  at  Rome,  behind  the  great  altar,  and  between  the  tombs  of 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  Bossi  seems  to  think  that  I  have  insisted  too 
much  on  the  dissolute  life  of  Bembo,  before  he  became  a  cardinal,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  he  was  not  peculiarly  culpable  in  this 
respect,  by  adducing  the  example  of  several  of  his  accomplished  and 
learned  contemporaries.  I  have  only  to  observe  in  reply,  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  having  been  particularly  severe  on  the  character  of  Bembo  in 
tiiis  respect ;  although  I  fully  agree  with  Count  Bossi,  according  to 
whose  statement,  <<tutti  quasi  1  poeti,  tutti  i  letterati  di  quella  eti^ 
comeche  residenti  in  Roma,  ed  insigniti  ancora  di  prelature,  di  dignitii,  e 
di  ufficj  nella  chiesa,  erano  infetti  dello  stesso  vizio,  o  come  altri  direbbe, 
tifUi  deUapece  mec2e»ima."— Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  268,  &c. 


N«n  «1  (p.  lia)w-Oii  Aftpovtntt «!  Hm  Mgr, 
in  t«D»  pavlB»  Mdi  eoBsMiii^  9f  fifty  atiMM^  m  aliawa  Whm^  w£dki» 
priMiahed in  lM»iwgki»MML  gartaiM  MMy  jyiwitifli]  pimgnn.  Umjnkk 
betin0oia»to«aect«bft«i]la9iMQa  th*  ehasMtor  <tf  Mobti ;  alnoiftatt 
tlwdialu^RUflhediniiflmaC  the  time  hMing  lett  thor  teiiiiBiHiy  ta^bw 
tfiMiw.  N«M  el  thafte  ar«^  lunwYW,  iboib  hoBowaklA  Id  kis  smom^^ 
tium  tlui*  of  tfa»  virtnaos  and  aoQMipMflhid  Vittoa»  Colbiiius  vd&o  luMi 
devoted  two  of  her  sonnets  to  commemorste  the  death  of  the  pwrenia  of 
Molza,  who  both  died  nearly  at  the  same  timey  and  t»  excite  tiie  son  to 
immortaliaEe  l&eir  Tirtaes  in  his  writinga.^ — Son.  118.  ^Ed,  deL  Corso^  1558*. 

Note  6^  (p.  llSy-That  Ifcdza  waa  not  sa  anveliq^  in  Bcentteiifli 
amouVB  as.  wholly  to*  have  rriinqiiiflhed  the  hopea  of  alnating  iania^  is 
eEvident  from  one  of  his  flonneta^  beginnings  ^  Alto  Silenzio)  eh'  a  penaar 
mi  tiri.*'  His  grand-daughter,  Tarquinia  Molza^^  <lMigl»*i»  of  hia  eldaofc 
son  Camillo,  bom  in  1542^  ranks  amongst  th^  moet  learned  and  illus- 
trious women  of  Italy.  Her  works,  united  with  those  of  her  ancestors^ 
mte  pnbHahed  m  2  yqSb,  dY<h  1756. 

NoTB  65  (p.  lid).*— ricfe  amte,  W..i..chapu  ii^  la  the  year  1507,  he 
was  sent  bv  the  canMnal  Ippolito  to  Mantua^  to  oongratuiate  his  sister, 
Isabella  d'Este,  the  wife  of  the  marquis  Franceaeo€Umzago,'on  the  birth 
of  a  child.  A  letter  ficom  Isabella  to  her  brother  yet  remains,  and  shows 
that  at  this  time  Arioato  had  made  a  cansiderahle  progress  in  his  great 
epic  poem,  some  parts  of  wfaidi  he  read  for  her  amusement.  This  letter 
i»  abo  deaeorving  of  notioa  as  the  productkm  ni  an  degant  and  aooom- 
plwfaed  woman  d  high  sank  in*  Italy.*-— Tiaah..ToL  yaL  par.  iii.  p.  101. 

NoTB  64  (p.  122). — Dove,  dia/wjlOy  Afeuer  ZodovicQ,  avete  pigliate  tanie 
co^ioTurie.  BEazznchelli  haa  altered,  in  some  d^ree,  the  phraseology  q£ 
ti!e  cardmal,  who,  accorcfing  to  his  narratiye,  inquired  fioom  Arioeto,. 
J^onde  mai  a/veue  egli  trovatB  tainie  minchiienerie.  Scrittori  d'ltaL  tot  u. 
p.  1609  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  the  anecdote  is  well- 
founded,  and  that  the  merits  of  Ariosto,  Kke  those  of  Milton,  and  of  all 
olfaera  whose  gpmua  haa  been  auperiov  to  the  eharaeter  of  the  age,  were 
noir  siiffifiienHy  acisMiwledjNd  in  his  lifetime;  MagBPUth.  vol.  ii  p.  1069. 
P.  Azetine,  in  a  letter  to  Doloe,  relatoa  that  an  expiesaion  similar  to  that 
made  use  ef  by  the  ffanjKnal,  had  been  appUed  by  one  of  h»  aervanto  to 
the  paraphrase  of  Aretino,  of  the  seven  penite^ial  psalmsb  ^  Un  mio 
servitor,,  sentendo  l^ggere  i  miei  salmi,  disise,  nd  «o»  to  tl  Diamdo  Upa- 
dron  ti  caUi  tamte  So^w^ZEe.'*— Baillet,i  Jugemens  des  Scavans,  vol.  iv. 
p.  48. 

Note  6&  ($.  123).^The  owlEe  o£  the  fafiauskk.  ef  the  honse  haa  the 
foUowing.  inacsi^tioiB.  :«*- 

MJLTA^  SBD  MJnk.  MEBI  ^  Slto  HOIXI  OBNQXIA  ;    SBD  NOW 
aOBBISA  ;  PAB.TA  HBOmtn^  TAKBNJ  MBM  nOMQS. 

Qn  the  highaaipavftiof  the  fiDont  ia  inafaabed, 

aO.     IKMBia.      HJEC. 


F-mopiTioa 
oux. 
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BTotB  M  (p.  l^>.^Te  Ibis  nuMioit  Ariosto  aUhidas  i&  his  ibiivtib 
Shttbe^  in-  wMA  h»  iamenlB  Hie  iotermptioii  whkfa  it  had  oeeaskmed  to 
JU»  fltadies,  uid  liBB  afeseaoe  fiNHtt  hifr  nusta^w^    £b  admits  tila4  hifr  e 


pisyBMBtiS'bodt  kmoinabis'aiid^  profttaible,  bat  aUsgosthat  hois  iu  tbs 
sItaBtioB ol Hie  eo^  Utot  fiMBcIra  ^Mwnd^  <ir  of  ths  Yenetiaa  noUnBaa 
to  idiom  tito  king^of  Festagai  made  apxesant  o£  aa,  Anhiaii  hsBsaw 

KoTB  67  (p.  123), — ^For  an  aeoonnt  of  the  various  eoKtions  of  Hiis 
oeldl>rated  poem,  after  its  first  publication  in  Ferrara^  per  LodoTico 
o,  m  1516^  4to^  I  mas*  Mfer  to  the  bihiio 


MaKziooeOy  m  1516^ 4to^  I  mas*  Mfer  to  the bihIiogMiphersaDd Mtaviiy 
historians  of  Italy,  and  especially  to  MaszmdieUiy  who-ha»partumIarieed 
no  less  Hian  sixty-seYea  editions,  down  to  lite  year  1Z53  »  of  whieh  the 
hast  is  allowed  to  be  i^baJb  with  th»  designs  of  Girolamo  Porr%  Vemee^ 
appreeso  Franoesce  di^  Fnineeechi,  1584, 4to:  For  much  addid(mal  and 
Taluable  information  vespeetiag  the  editions  of  tibie  <^  Orlandb  Furioso^' 
the  reader  may  consalt  ike  note  of  Count  Bosai,  ItaL  £kL  toL  yiL  |u  288* 

NoTB  68  (p.  12a).r-TbB  ^  Satires''  of  Ariosto  were  not  published 
until  after  the  death  of  their  author,,  in  1533.  This  edition  is  entitled, 
^  Lb  Saxibb  di  M.  Ludovico  Ariosto  volgari.  In  terza  rima,  di  nuevo 
Stampato,  del  Mese  di  Octobre,  m.d.xxxiiii.,'^  from  which  it  might  be 
inferred  they  hud.  before  been  printed,  if  it  were  not  known  timt  this 
is  the  frequent  phraseology  of  the  printers  of  this  period,  and  that  many 
instances  oeour  where  it  has  been  used,  when  the  work  has  never  before 
undergone  the  press..  These  Satires  h&re  been  inserted  in  the  liste  of 
books  prohibited  by  the  Roman  see,  but  this  has  not  prevented  the  pub*- 
lication.  of  many  subsequent  editions,,  some  of  which  have,  been  printed,  in 
Venice  at  different  timeS).  as  well  sepacat^y  as  with  his  lyric  pieces  and 
other  works. 

Note  69  (p.  123).<-»The]Lait!npeems  of  iixiMto,€EYided  into  inro  hoeks, 
weape  collected  and  publidbed  by  €rioT.  Batt.  Pign%  together  with  his  oma. 
poems  and  Ihose  of  Celio  Caleagnini,  at  Yeniise,  ex  oj^sina  ^(mmma^  1^ 
Tincentio  Valgrisi,  in  1553,  8¥o.  Giialdi  dsnominatoar-  them,  inffendom 
9$d  dmiu8oula.^^t)e  Poet.  soor.  tnnp.  c&d.  i.  Some  of  them  appcwr 
in  various  collectioa%  and  particularly  in  the  €aiapiL  lUttste.  Poet.  ItaL 
vol.  i.  p.  342; 

Note  70  (p.  126): — One  of  these  pieces  represents  Christ  just  t^en 
from  the  cross,  and  sinking  on  the  knees  of  his  mother.  This  work  has 
frequently  been  copied  in  paintings  which  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
the  production  ef  Midiid<^Agttolo,  and  has  also  been  ^igraved^  Bottari, 
Note  at  Vasari,  voL  iii.,  p*  314 ;  et  videi  Condivi^  Vita  di  M.  A.  Bttonarotti« 
Pi  53,  where  tbis>  piece  is  fully  described,  and  where  i*  appenrs  thai  the 
actist  inscribed  on  itie  oiosfr  the  following  line  ;^ 

Non  vi  dpenaa  qttanto  mngv^ootiltu 

He  also  designed  f6r  her  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  another  of 
Christ  at  the  well  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  which  has  also  beeii 
engraved  Yasari,  ut  mp.  My  bite  lamented  friend,  "ifSt.  Fiiseli,  in  on^ 
'of  his  letters  to  me^.  has  observed  ree^iecting  the  above  passage,  Huit 
^there  seems  to  be  soma  incensiiitEaiey  in  x^  as  no  teace  of  any  work:  of 
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tcnlpture  executed  by  Michd-Agnoh  for  Vittom  CoknuiA  exists."  I  do 
not  perodve  that  I  have  stated  that  the  works  referred  to  were  m 
sculpture,  but  have  expressly  characterised  them  as  haTingbeen  dmgns^ 
or  drawings.  One  of  these  subjects,  lliat  of  Christ  at  Hie  well  witii  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  executed  by  Mickd-Agwilo,  on  pand,  in  eAtaro-Mvro^ 
(two  feet  six  inches  high,  by  one  foot  eleven  inches  wide)  formeily  in  the 
collection  at  Capo  di  Monte,  afterwards  came  into  my  possession,  and  is 
now  deposited  in  the  collection  of  the  Livebpool  Royal  Institution. 

Note  71  (p.  126). — ^In  one  of  the  poems  of  Michel- Agnolo,  addressed 
to  the  Marchesana,  he  laments  the  fluctuating  state  of  luis  religious  sen- 
timents, and  calls  upon  her  to  direct  him  in  his  spiritual  concerns.  He 
also  wrote  a  sonnet  on  her  death,  which  manifests  the  sorrow  which  he 
felt  on  that  occasion,  and  the  sacred  affection  witii  which  he  regarded  her 
memory.  The  grounds  upon  which  suspicions  were  entertained  of  the 
inclination  of  Vittoria  Colonna  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  which  I 
had  omitted  to  mention,  have  been  amply  stated  by  both  the  German  and 
Italian  translators  of  the  present  w^ork.  The  importance  attached  to  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  church,  in  so  eminent  a  character  as  Vittoria 
Colonna,  has  led  Count  Bossi  to  observe,  that  *^  I  ought  either  to  have 
omitted  to  notice  this  imputation  altogether,  or  to  have  stated,  (as  Tira- 
boschi  has  attempted  to  show,)  that  it  was  thrown  out  on  her  memoiy 
by  protestaiU  writers,  without  any  foundation  in  fact."  But  the  fact  is, 
I  did  not  think  she  stood  in  need  of  any  apology  for  sentiments  which  did 
honour  to  the  independence  of  her  character.  On  this  occasion  we  may, 
however,  appeal  to  Mr.  Henke,  who,  after  stating  that  the  suspicions 
attached  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  depend  on  the  testimony  of  De  Thou, 
Hist  lib.  xxxix.,  where  it  is  said,  inpravUcUis  tectaria  swgpkvmem  incidit  ; 
or  rather  upon  conjectures  arising  from  her  friendly  connexions  and 
correspondence  with  Flaminio,  who  openly  showed  himself  favourable  to 
the  canse  of  reform,  has  justiy  observed,  that  *'  at  that  period,  pieijff  ■ 
divested  of  blind  superstition,  drew  down  upon  many  persons  in  Italy  the 
suspicion  that  they  favoured  the  cause  of  the  reformers,  wliilst  the 
wildest  infidelity  and  levity  of  conduct  was  a  reproach  to  no  one,  if  he 
only  conformed  to  the  established  creed;"  and  further,  that  **tiie  more 
noble  and  elevated  were  the  sentiments  embraced  by  women  of  high 
rank  in  Italy  at  this  period,  the  more  liable  were  they  to  be  suspected  of 
what  was  there  denominated  the  Chrman  heresy  ;"  for  examples  of  which 
Mr.  Henke  has  referred  to  Gerdesii,  Italia  Reformata,  p.  155. 

Note  72  (p.  127). — Of  the  poems  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  four  editions 
were  printed  in  her  lifetime.  They  were  first  collected  by  Filippo 
Pirogallo,  and  published,  >vithout  her  knowledge,  at  Parma,  in  1538, 
reprinted  in  1539,  without  note  of  place  or  printer ;  and  again  at  Flo- 
rence in  the  last-mentioned  year,  with  the  addition  of  sixteen  spiritual  . 
sonnets.  The  fourth  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  1544,  with  the  addition 
of  twenty-four  spiritual  sonnets,  and  her  celebrated  ^nze.  They  were 
also  frequentiy  republished  after  her  death. 

Nmnfi  73  (p.  128). — Her  life  was  written  by  Binaldo  Corso,  and  pub- 
lished at  Ancona  in  1556.    A  more  fall  account  of  her  is  given  by  the 
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DoU.  Baldaasare  Camillo  Zamboni,  prefixed  to  her  works,  edited  by  him 
in  1759,  to  which  edition  he  has  added  her  letters,  which,  we  are  informed, 
are  highly  estimable  for  the  natural  and  easy  elegance  of  their  style.    - 

Note  74  (p.  128). — The  offspring  of  love,  Tullia,  is  said  not  to  have 
been  insensiole  to  his  dictates.  Her  attractions,  both  of  person  and 
mind,  are  celebrated  by  the  most  distingoished  wits  and  scholars  of  the 
time,  almost  all  of  whom  were  proud  to  enrol  themselves  among  her 
admirers.  The  principal  work  of  Tullia  is  her  poem  in  ottava  rima, 
entitled,  <<  II  Meschino,  detto  Guerino,"  in  twenty-six  cantos,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1560,  quarto ;  which  is  said  by  Crescimbeni,  vol.  i.  p.  341, 
to  rival  the  "  Odyssey  "  in  the  disposition  of  its  parts  ;  but  otlier  critics 
have  formed  a  different  judgment.  Her  dialogue,  '<  Dell'  .Infinite 
d'Amore,"  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1547.  Among  her  admirers  who 
have  addressed  her  in  their  verses,  we  find  tlie  cardinal  Ippolito,  son  of 
Giuliono  de'  Medici,  Francesco-Maria  Molza,  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  Filippo 
Strozzi,  Alessandro  Arrighi,  Lattanzio  Benucci,  and  Benedetto  Varclii  ; 
but  the  person  who  adored  her  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  who  has  dedi- 
cated a  great  part  of  his  compositions  to  her  praise,  was  the  celebrated 
Girolamo  Muzio.  Her  poems  were  published  at  Venice,  presso  il  Giolito^ 
1547,  and  have  frequently  been  reprinted,  accompanied  with  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  sonnets  and  other  poems  in  her  praise.  Among  tliese 
(iompo^tions,  one  of  the  sonnets  of  the  cardinal  de*  Medici  is  deserving 
of  particular  approbation ;  but  her  own  pieces  are  seldom  inferior  in 
spirit  and  elegance  to  those  of  her  numerous  panegyrists. 

Note  75  (p.  128).— At  Venice,  1548, 1549, 1550,  and  1554,  and  again, 
corrected  by  Domenichi,  in  1560.  Among  the  friends  and  patrons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  we  find  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  Luigi  Tansillo, 
Lodovico  Domenichi,  Bernardino  Rota,  and  Vittoria  Colonna ;  some  of 
whom  liave  honoured  her  in  return  with  their  commendations.  In  the 
^  Ragguagli  di  Pamaso,"  of  Boccalini,  Cent.  ii.  Ragg.  35;  is  a  satirical 
t*elation  of  the  supposed  marriage  of  Laura  Terracina  with  the  poet 
Francesco  Mam*o,  who,  soon  after  his  marriage,  became  jealous  of  his 
^vife,  on  account  of  a  g(wter.  which  she  wore,  studded  with  jewels  ;  wliich 
she  had  received  as  a  present  from  Edward  VI.' of  England,  in  return  for 
her  devotion  towards  him;  a  circumstance  which  so  exasperated  Mauro, 
that  he  cut  the  throat  of  his  wife,  with  a  prckihited  verse  of  six  syllables, 
which  Tie  carried  ai  hxs  side,  A  gi'eat  tumult  arose  in  Parnassus,  which 
ApoUo  allayed  by  a  speech  ;  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  satirize 
the  order  of  the  garter,  and  to  compare  tlie  favours  conferred  by  sove- 
i*eigns  on  the  subjects  of  other  princes,  to  the  presents  given  by  lovers 
to  other  men's  wives. 

Note  76  (p.  128). — Tirab.  vii.  iii.  49.  Many  of  her  poems  are 
tvldressed  to  the  Count  of  Collalto,  of  whom  she  was  passionately 
enamoured,  and  whose  marriage  to  another  lady  she  did  not  long  survive, 
having  died  in  1554,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age.  Her  poems  were 
published  by  her  surviving  sister  Cassandra,  soon  after  her  death,  but 
were  not  reprinted  till  the  year  1738;  when  they  were  again  published  by 
Antonio  Rambaldo  cQ  Conti,  count  of  Collalto,  a  descendant  of  the  noble- 
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BMHH  to  iHimn  ihejiRrare  «o  isoABctDaBf  ftddreeaed  by  tbeu*  unlbttiiiiAle 
iMnibor. 

NoTB  77  (p.  128).— -Shebeeame  Hie  wife  of  &e  edebnited  FkmDtfaw 
penlptor,  Bartolomaieo  Ammaiiati.  H«r  works  were  lint  puUifihed  at 
Floreaoe,  af^presio  i  GwmH,  in  1560.  Mazzuchelli  and  Tinbosehi  hftve 
eoUected  nnraereas  testimonies  of  her  contemporaries  to  her  merits. 

Note  78  (p.  130).~-The  **  Opere  Burleeche^of  Ben^  and  o&ers,  after 
some  of  them  had  been  separately  published,  were  c<^eted  by  Anton- 
Franoesoo  Grazzini,  cafled  <*  II  Lasca,"  and  published  by  the  Gxaiti  at 
Florence,  voL  i.  1546,  1550,  toL  ii.  1555,  octavo.  They  have  been  fice- 
qnently  reprinted  amce,  Imt  generally  in  a  mntSated  and  imperfect 
manner.  The  most  complete  and  best  edition  is  that  of  which  the  first 
and  second  T^cdmnes  bear  the  date  of  London,  172S,  and  the  third,  of 
Florenoe  in  the  same  year,  but  which  were,  in  feet,  printed  at  lihqdes  ; 
and  this  edition  is  cited  as  mie  of  the  TesU  di  Jmgwi  by  Ihe  acadenaeiaiis 
Delia  Gmsca. 

Note  79  (p.  130).— «  A  blessing,"  says  Sandho,  «on  liim  who  first 
invented  sleep  ;  it  wraps  a  man  all  round  like  a  doak.**  Thus  Bermj^ 
almost  a  century  before  Cervantes,  on  the  same  subject : — 

^i^neUa  dioeva  eh'  era  la  piu  bella 

Arte,  il  piil  bel  mestier  che  si  feoesse ; 
II  letto  er*  mia  veste,  una  gonella 
Ad  ognnn  buona  che  se  hi  mettesse." 

Orl.  Innam.  lib.  iii  cant  vii. 

Note  80  (p.  ISl). — ^The  work  alluded  to  of  Giovanni  deDa  Casa,  in  his 
^  Gapitolo  del  Fomo/'  published  with  his  <erze  Hme,  in  the  ^  Opere  Bur- 
ksdie  *'  of  Bemi  and  othen^  in  three  vehmies.  This  piece  has  given  rise 
to  an  infinite  number  «f  errors  and  misrepresentations,  that  have  stained 
the  memory  of  this  most  aocomplished  scholar  and  ^egast  writer  with 
uncommon  odium.  From  these  accusations,  he  has  been  defended  with 
mat  ability  by  M.  Menage,  in  his  ^^Anti-BaiUet,"  par.  ii.  sec.  119. 
That  he  was  himself,  however,  extremely  sensible  of  the  reproa<dies 
which  he  had  incurred,  appears  from  his  exquisite  Latin  lines,  addressed 
Ad  Oemumoty  in  winch  he  has  endeavoured  to  justify  himself^  by  alleging 
that  these  obnoxious  verses  were  written  in  Ihe  more  thoughtless  days 
of  his  youtii,  and  that  he  had  compensated .  for  them  by  the  regularity, 
industry,  and  continency  of  his  future  life  and  conduct ;  for  which  he 
refers  to  Bembo,  Flaminio,  and  his  other  friends.  His  example  may  be 
a  lesson  to  young  writers,  to  be  cautious  how  they  produce 

**  One  line  which  dying  they  would  wish  to  blot." 

The  works  of  Casa  were  collected  and  published  in  lire  volumes,  quarto, 
Venice,  1728.  Both  his  verse  and  prose  mi^  be  esteemed  among  the 
purest  models  of  the  Italian  tongue. 

Note  81  (p.  181). — ^The  first  of  these  editions  is  that  of  Ihe  Giunti,  in 

1541,  quarto.     It  was  also  published  at  Milan  nelle  ocue  d* Andrea  CcUvo, 

1542,  quarto,  ^th  the  privilege  of  the  pope,  and  the  stateof  Venice ;  and 
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a|[aiii  at  V«nice,  in  1545,  c«n»  ia  GimOa  d4  meite  ttame,  which  are,  how- 
ever, of  ttttle  iiApoi^aiice.  Anotiher  -edition  Ib  said  to  have  been  publiihBd 
at  Venioe,  par  Gdrdamo  Seotte,  in  1548.  %iadxfte,  !▼.  654.  Ma2amh. 
ir.  992 ;  hut  this  I  oenooiTe  to  be  the  <<  Orhmdo  InnaoMMmte,"  a«  refenoed 
by  LedloYioo  Domlnidii  ;  at  least  a  ec^  of  the  latter  work  b^  ti»  sane 
printer,  and  in  the  same  year,  is  in  my  poaeenion.  The  more  modem 
edition,  with  the  date  of  Florance,  1725,  but  in  &ct  printed  at  Naples,  m 
considered  as  the  most  correet 

NoTB  82  (p.  132). — ^Turabosdin  informs  ns  that  the  first  edition  is  Hial 
of  Vemee,  in  15 1 9,  bat  Fontanim  and  Zeno  have  cited  an  edition  containiDg 
his  eclegnes,  and  die  first  seventeen  books  of  his  poem  of  Baldo,  piintsd  at 
Venice  in  1517,  8vo.  They  were  afterwards  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1530; 
SBod  by  Alexander  Paganini,  Tuscvlavi  apud  Laovm  Beracensbm,  ia 
1521,  omamenited  with  grotesque  prints  from  blocks  of  wood.  Folepj^ 
afieriwwds  reformed  and  altered  tiris  work,  for  the  pmrpeee  of  correcting 
its  satirical  tendency,  and  a  new  editioD  was  fxrinted,  without  note  of  year^ 
place,  or  printer,  bat  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1580.  The  edition 
of  1521  is,  however,  considered  as  the  best,  and  has  been  the  usual  model 
of  those  since  req^krinted,  particularly  Hmt  of  Vemoe,  apud  Joannen 
Variacum  et  Sodoty  1573.  A  splendid  edition  of  the  ^  Macaronics''  of 
Folengi,  in  two  vols.  4to,  was  published  at  Mantuaan  1768  and  1771,  witil 
ihe  life  of  the  anthor  by  Gianagostino  Gradenigo,  bishop  of  Oeneda.  Of 
the  ori^  of  the  macaronic  style,  as  well  in  France  and  Germany  as  in 
Italy,  some  additional  and  curious  partiouhrs  are  given  bv  Count  Bossi, 
in  lus  notes  and  documents  to  the  Italian  translation.  V%de  voL  viL  pp. 
295,  297,  347  ;  vol  xH  p.  226,» 

NoTB  88  (p.  132). — ^Hus  poem,  divided  mto  eight  cantos,  has  been 
several  times  r^rinted  after  the  first  edition  of  the  Sabbii,  in  Venice^ 
1526,  partksolariy  by  Gregwio  de'  Gregori,  at  the  ssme  place,  and  in 
ttie  same  year:  in  Rimini,  by  Sondno,  1527  (ed.  castrata),  in  Vemoe, 
by  Sessa,  1580,  and  1539,  and  at  the  same  place  by  Bindoni,  in  155A : 
which  last  edition  has  been  counterfeited  by  an  impression  of  Ihe  same 
date  of  mndi  inferior  lexeciition.  At  tiie  dose  is  an  apologetioal 
address  fipom  the  author,  in  whidi  he  has  attempted  to  vindicate  himself 
from  the  charge  of  impiety,  in  having  satirized  the  cleigy  under  the 
dnraeter  of  Momi^nore  QriffcBrotto;  and,  what  was  much  more  daa* 
gerona,  in  having  shown  a  partiality  to  the  canse  ef  the  refoimers. 
Vide  Zeno,  aimot.  al.  Fontan.  i.  308. 

NoTB  84  (p.  133). — Bossi  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  above 
observation,  as  bearing  too  hard  upon  the  ecclesiastics,  by  observing 
that  in  those  times  almost  all  young  men  of  talents,  not  destined 
by  their  xank  to  a  military  life,  were  devoted  to  the  church  ;  and  that 
even  sudi  of  the  laity  as  distinguieftied  -ftiemselves  in  literature  frequently 
took  upon  themselves  the  habit  of  priests.  Something  may  perhaps 
be  conceded  to  this  remark ;  but  after  all,  tiie  fact  remains  as  above 
stated,  and  sufficiently  shows  ftat  the  restnunts  of  religion  and  the 
rules  of  raomfity  w«re  insufficient  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy  within  decent  bounds* 
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Note  85  (p.  133).— Printed  at  Venice,  per  Aurelio  Pincio,  1533.  This 
work  is  divided  into  ten  cantos,  in  the  first  of  which  Homer  and 
Virgil  are  introduced  conversing  together  in  favour  of  the  four 
Christian  poets  who  have  written  on  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who,  it  appears,  are,  il  Folgo,  or  Folengi  himself,  Sanazzaro, 
Vida,  and  Scipione  Capece.  Folengi  seems  to  have  imbibed  some  of 
the  notions  of  the  reformers,  which  he  did  not  dare  more  openly  to  avow; 
and  like  David  before  Achish,  to  have  feigned  himself  mad,  and  ^  scrab- 
bled on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down  upon  his  beard." 

Note  86  (p.  134). — Bucoliche  di  Virgilio,  per  Bernardo  Pulci,  di 
Latino  in  vulg^e  traducte,  &c.  Flor.  1494.  I  must  observe,  that  Mr. 
Warton  is  not  correct  in  asserting  that  Virgil's  Bucolics  were  translated 
into  Italian  by  Bernardo  Pulci,  Fossa  de  Cremona,  Benivieni,  and  Fiorizii 
Buoninsegni.  Hist,  of  £ng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.  The  only  translators 
of  Virgil  being  Bernardo  Pulci  and  Evangelista  Fossa ;  and  the  Bucolics 
of  Benivieni  and  Buoninsegni  being  original  compositions. 

Note  87  (p.  135). — ^It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Giovanni  Rucellai  to 
Trissino,  dated  the  8th  day  of  November,  1515,  that  Trissino  had  then 
completed  his  tragedy,  which  was  intended  to  be  represented  before  Leo 
X.,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Florence  in  tliat  year.  Vide 
Zeno,  Note  al  Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  464,  It  was  not,  however, 
printed  until  the  year  1524,  when  it  was  published  in  "Rome,  per  Lodovico 
degli  Arri{f7ii  VicentiTio;  with  a  dedication  which  had  been  addressed  by 
the  author  to  Leo  X.  in  the  lifetime  of  that  pontiff. 

Note  88  (p.  136)i — This  poem,  like  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Sofon- 
isba,"  in  1529,  was  printed  with  the  occasional  introduction  of  Greek 
letters,  for  determining,  with  greater  precison,  the  Italian  pronunciation; 
the  invention  of  whi(£  is  due  to  Trissino,  although  his  authority  has 
failed  of  introducing  it  into  general  use.  He  dedicated  it  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  an  address  which  explains  the  motives  of  his  attempt,  and 
elucidates  some  circumstances  in  his  own  life.  Several  passages  in  this 
poem  gave  great  offence,  the  author  having  severely  censured  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
cancelled  by  him  in  the  copies  remaining  unsold  ;  a  circumstance  which 
lias  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  the  Italian  bibliographers. 
Vide  Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  268,  &c.  As  one  of  these  excised 
-passages  has  a  particular  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  pages  of 
the  present  work,  I  shall  lay  it  before  the  reader,  from  the^ma  rarissima 
Edizione,  as  it  is  denominated  by  TiraboschL  In  this  extract  will  also  be 
found  a  specimen  of  the  pecidiar  manner  in  which  Trissino  attempted  to 
introduce  the  use  of  Greek  types.     Vide  App.  No.  VI. 

Note  89  (p.  137). — To  the  particulars  here  given  respecting  Gio 
■Giorgio  Trissino,  Count  Bo^si  has  made  considerable  additions,  in  his 
Annotations  on  the  present  work,  vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  347,  et  seq. 
He  has  also  enriched  his  edition  by  the  publication  of  several  original 
Jetters,  mostly  addressed  to  Trissino,  from  some  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  and  distinguished  scholars  of  the  time  ;  particularly  Leo  X., 
Isabella  of  Aragon,  duchess  of  Milan,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  Andr^^is 
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Aldatusy  Janus  Parrhasius,  Giovanni  and  Paolo  Rucellai,  Veronica 
Gambara,  Yittoiia  Colonna,  &c.  I  must  refer  my  reader  to  the  Itafiftn 
translation,  vol.  x.  p.  141.* 

Note  90  (p.  139). — The  dialogue  of  Trissino  on  the  Italian  language^ 
entitled  "  II  Castellano/'  is  thus  named  by  the  author  from  his  friend 
Rucellai,  who  is  one  of  the  interlocutors,  and  is  therein  styled  by  him 
^'  Uomo  per  dottrina,  per  bontk,  e  per  ingegno  non  inferiore  a  nessun 
altro  della  nostra  etk  '*  The  strict  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
Trianno  and  Rucellai,  whilst  they  emulated  each  other  in  their  works,  is, 
as  Maffei  has  justly  observed,  highly  honourable  to  the  characters  of 
both.— Teatro  Xtal.  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

Note  91  (p.  141). — On  an  embassy  from  Francis  I.  to  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.,  Alamanni  gave  a  singular  instance  of  his  talents  and  promp- 
titude. Having  in  his  oration  before  the  emperor,  frequently  mentionea 
the  Imperial  JSagle,  Charles,  after  having  attentively  listened  till  the  close 
of  the  speech,  turned  towards  the  orator,  and  repeated,  with  a  sarcastic 
emphasis,  from  one  of  the  poems  of  Alamanni, 

^  L'aquila  grifagna, 

*<  Che  per  piu  divorar  due  becchi  porta." 

Alamanni  heard  this  reproach  with  perfect  composure,  and  instantly 
subjoined,  "  Since  these  lines  are  known  to  your  majesty,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  when  I  wrote  them,  I  wrote  as  a  poet,  to  whom  it  is 
allowed  to  feign  ;  but  that  I  now  speak  as  the  ambassador  from  one 
great  sovereign  to  another,  whom  it  would  ill  become  to  deviate  from  the 
truth  :  they  were  the  production  of  my  youth  ;  but  now  I  speak  with  the 
gravity  of  age  :  they  were  provoked  by  my  having  been  banished  from 
my  native  place  ;  but  I  now  appear  before  your  majesty  divested  of  all 
passion."  Charles,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  ambassador,  told  him  with  great  kindness,  that  he  had  no 
cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  country,  bftving  found  such  a  patron  as 
Francis  I.,  adding,  that  to  a  virtuous  man  every  place  is  his  country. — 
Mazzuch.  in  art.  Alamanni,  p.  253. 

Note  9*2  (p.  141). — The  works  of  Alamanni,  consisting  of  his  Elegies, 
Eclogues,  Satires,  and  Lyric  pieces,  with  his  tragedy  of  "  Antigone," 
were  first  printed  by  Grjrphius,  at  Lyons,  voL  i.  1532,  vol.  i.  1533  ;  the 
first  volume  was  also  printed  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence  in  1532,  and 
both  volumes  were  afterwards  published  at  Venice  in  1533,  and  agiun  in 
1542.  Notwithstanding  these  frequent  editions,  the  works  of  Alamanni 
were  prohibited  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  both  at  Florence  and 
Home,  in  the  latter  of  which  places  they  were  publicly  burnt.  Vide 
Mazzuch.  vol.  i.  p.  256. 

Note  93  (p.  141). — Printed  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  1546,  in 
a  beautiful  edition,  corrected  byjthe  author,  and  dedicated  to  Francis  I, 
It  was  again  printed  in  the  same  year  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence,  and  has 
been  since  frequently  reprinted,  particularly  in  a  correct  and  fine  edition 
in  large  quarto,  by  Comino  at  Padua,  in  1718,  with  the  "Api"  of 
Rucellai,  and  the  epigrams  of  Alamanni,  and  at  Bologna  in  1746. 
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Non  94  (p.  142) ^First  printed,  alter  the  desdi  of  the  aaOuir,  at 

Florcnee.  Nella  tiamperia  di  FiHppo  GmnHf  157(^,4^.  Tbesnbjeet 
of  this  poem  is  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Bonnes,  tfie  capitel  of  tfio  dudly 
of  Bern,  supposed  to  be  the  ATaricum  of  <niliii8  Cssar.  The  plan  and 
conduct  of  it  is  so  closely  founded  on  that  of  the  ^  Iliad,"  tittt,  if  we 
except  only  the  alteration  of  the  names,  it  appears  laUier  to  be  a  trsoa- 
lation  than  an  original  work. 

Note  95  (p.  142>r— Girone  il  Gortese,  printed  at  Paris^  da  Biaaldo 
Calderio  e  Claudio  soo  figlioolo,  4to,  and  again  at  Yenioe^  per  Gomin  da 
Trino  da  Monferato,  1549.  This  work  is  httle  more  than  a  transposi- 
tion, into  Italian  ottava  rima,  of  a  French  romance,  entitled  '<  Gyron 
Courtois,"  which  Alamanni  undertook,  at  the  request  of  Francis  I.,  a 
short  lame  before  the  death  of  that  monarch,  as  appears  from  the  infor- 
mation of  the  author  himself,  in  his  dedication  to  Henry  11.,  in  which  he 
has  described  the  orimi  and  laws  of  the  British  knights-errant,  or 
KfUghts  of  ike  Rownd  TahU, 

Note  96  (p.  149). — Mazzuch.  in  art.  AngnreUL  This  incident  is  also 
alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  of  Latomus. 

^  Ut  quod  minus  coUegit  e  carbonibna^ 
Ayidi  Leonis  eriperet  e  dentibus." 
Note  97  (p.  149). — Tirab.  vol.  vi  par.  ii.  p.  231.  Where  he  observeis, 
that  Augurelli  himself  professes  in  his  poem  to  write  in  jest,  and  to 
make  no  account  of  this  pretended  art.  If,  howeverf  we  except  a  few 
lines  at  the  end,  the  whole  piece  i^pears  to  have  been  very  seriously 
written  ;  and  even  in  these  he  professes  to  have  mingled  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  with  the  festivity  of  wit : — 

^ doctos  salibus  sermones  spargere  puris 

TentavL" 
NoTB  98  (p.  151). — It  appears  that  Alfonso  Castriotta,  marquis  of 
Tripalda,  had  formed  a  marriage  contract  witii  Cassandra  Marchese,  a 
Neapolitan  lady,  who  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  Sanazzaro,  but  that  having  repented  of  his  engagement,  he 
applied  to  the  Roman  court  for  a  dispensation  to  release  Imn  from  its 
effects.  To  the  grantinff  this  dispensation  Sanazzaro  opposed  all  his 
influence,  and  engaged  his  friend  Bembo  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
issuing  of  the  bufi  ;  but  the  rank  and  opulence  of  the  marquis  were 
suffered  to  prevail  against  the  efiorts  of  the  lady  and  her  friends,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  own  promise.  The  lines  attributed  to  Sanazzaro  on  this 
occasion  are  as  follow  :• — 

/^  Leonem  X. 
^  Somere  matemis  titnlos  cum  posset  ab  ursis 
Caeculus  hie  noster,  maluit  esse  Leo. 
Q;iiid  tibi  cum.magno  commune  est,  Talpa,  Leone ! 

Non  cadit  in  turpes  nobilis  ira  feras. 
Ipse  licet  cnpias  animos  simulare  Leonis^ 

Non  Lupus  hoc  genitor,  non  sinit  Ursa  parens* 
£)*go  aliud  tibi  prorsus  hiU>endum  est,  Csecule,  nomen  ; 
Nam  cuncta  ut  possis^  non  potes  esse  Led." 
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KooB  99  (p.  151). — ^Thuy  and  other  epigfMns  of  Sanazzaro  against  iSbe 
RoOMtfi  pontSfl^  printed  in  several-  editions  of  his  works,  are  coiiBidered 
hy  Fontanini  as  aeandakus  libels»  publialted  hy  the  heretical  authors  of 
the  pasquiUadeSy  in  the  name  of  Sanazzaro,  and  incautiously  admitted  by 
subsequent  editors  into  the  collections  of  his  works. — Fontanini,  Biblioth. 
Ztal.  Tol.  i.  p.  453. 

NoTB  100  (p.  152). — This  poem  was  translated  into  Italian,  in  verd 
aeioUiif  by  Gioyanni  Giolito,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  printer 
Gabriel  Giolito,  and  published  at  Venice  in  1588,  in  a  beautiful  edition 
entitled  <<  Dbl  pakto  della  Veroinb  del  Sanaazaro,  Ubri  tre,  tradotti  in 
Terai  Toscam  da  GioTanni  Giolito  de*  Ferrari,  al  Ser.  Sig.  Don  Yincenzo 
Gonzaga,  Duca  di  Mantoua  e  di  Monferrato,"  Ac. 

NoTB  101  (p.  152). — These  improprieties  did  not  escape  the  animad- 
version of  Erasmus,  in  his  ^  Ciceronianus,*'  (p.  90,  £d.  Tolosae,  1620,) 
where  this  passage  is  followed  by  some  very  judicious  remarks  on  the 
manner  of  treating  sacred  subjects  in  poetry. 

Note  102  (p.  156). — In  this  letter  we  find  the  following  apology, 
which  he  attempts  to  derive  from  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking. 
*<  Scio  enim  qnam  periculosum  sit,  de  re  tarn  varia,  tarn  difficili  atque 
ardua,  scribere,  his  praesertim  temporibus,  quibus  tot  prsedara  ingenia 
liberalitate  Leonis  X.  Pont  Max.  invitata,  emerserunt,  emerguntque  in 
dies ;  ut  ai*tes  mihi,  ipsa  injuria  temporum  jamdudum  extinctee,  vide- 
aatur  quodommodo  hujus  auspiciis  reviviscere." — In  £p.  prssf.  ad  Ub.  de 
Poetic. 

NoTB  103  (p.  157.) — Mr.  Henke  thinks  this  commendation  of  Vida 
somewhat  too  favouiable,  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  Papadopoli,  who,  he 
conceives,  estimates  him  more  accurately. .  '*  Exceptis  carminibus  de 
Latnmculis,  et  de  Bombyce,  quse  ingeniosissima  sunt,  frigent  elegaa- 
tissime  et  latinissime  omnia.*' — Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  95.  But  BossI 
approves  of  the  sentiments  above  expressed,  and  has  defended  Yida 
against  some  French  critics,  who  have  asserted  that  in  his  Poetics  he  has 
taught  rather  the  art  of  imitating  Virgil,  than  that  of  imitating  nature. 
The  Italian  translator  has  also  added  some  interesting  notices  respecting 
the  various  editions  of  the  works  of  Vida,  and  has  particularly  referred 
to  that  printed  at  Oxford,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  in  1722^  1725,  and  1733.— ItaL 
Ed.  vol.  vii.  pp.  322,  323.» 

Note  104  (p.  159). — It  is  remarkable  that  D'Alviano  had  in  his  train 
three  of  the  greatest  Latin  poets  that  modem  times  have  produced : 
Andrea  Navagero,  Hieronymo  Fracastoro,  and  Giovanni  Cotta^  the 
latter  of  whom  was  despatched  by  D'Alviano,  when  he  was  made  a 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agnedello,  on  an  embassy  to  Julius  II.  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  liberation  of  his  patron  ;  on  which  expedition  he 
died  of  a  fever,  having  yet  scarcely  attamed  the  prime  of  life.  The  few 
poems  left  by  Cotta  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  his  countryman  Catullus  ; 
and  Flaminio  has  ventured  even  to  prefer  his  poems  to,  or  at  least  to 
place  them  on  an  equality  with,  those  of  Catdlus.  The  lines  on  the 
assassination  of  Alesaandro  de'  Medici,  usually  called  the  first  duke  of 
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Florence,  attributed  to  Cotta  by  Gagnet  and  Ynlpins,  vide  Fracastor. 
Cottse,  et  aliorum  Carm.  Patav.  1718, 8vo,  are  the  prodaction  of  some  later 
author ;  that  event  not  having  occurred  until  many  years  after  his  death. 

Note  105  (p.  162). — Count  Bosa  has  conjectured  that  Fracastoro,  in 
adopting  a  new  mythology,  and  placing  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  tlie 
Atlantis,  has  intended  to  allude  to  the  recent  discovery  of  America,  and 
to  the  supposed  introduction  of  the  disease  in  question,  by  the  first  navi- 
gators ;  a  supposition  which  seems  highly  probable.  Respecting  the  first 
notice  of  the  use  of  mercury  in  this  disease  Count  Bossi  has  also  quoted 
some  tracts  of  Giorgio  Sommaripa  of  Verona,  printed  at  Venice  in  1487, 
which  show  that  this  remedy  was  adopted  much  earlier  than  is  generally 
imagined. — Ibid.  p.  323.* 

'  Note  106  (p.  162). — Thuani  Histor.  lib.  xii.  But  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  veracity  of  this  anecdote  has  been  much  contested  by 
several  modem  Itahan  critics,  particularly  cited  by  Count, Bossi  ;  who 
has  added  some  judicious  remarks  of  his  own.  Vide  ItaL  £d.  vol.  vii. 
p.  324,  et  seq. 

.  Note  107  (p.  162).-— Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  294.  The  reason 
assigned  was  the  apprehension  of  a  contagious  disorder  ;  but  it  has  been 
suggested,  that  the  real  cause  was  the  desire  of  the  pope  to  transfer  the 
council  from  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  to  some  city  in  Italy.  Vide 
-Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii,  p.  327.  However  this  may  be,  Fracastoro  confirmed 
his  opinion  on  oath. — Salig.  Hist.  Cone.  Trent,  ap.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed. 
vol.  iu.  p.  103.* 

•  Nori:  108  (p.  163). — A  translation  of  Fracastoro's  description  of  his 
Caphian  villa,  in  his  beautiful  epistle  to  Franc.  Torriano,  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Greswell's  account  of  some  of  the  Latin  poets  of  Italy  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  production  of  Fracas- 
toro is  his  epistie  on  the  untimely  death  of  his  two  sons,  addressed  to 
'Giovan-Battista  Torriano,  and  which,  in  point  of  elegance,  pathos,  and 
true  sublimity,  may  bear  a  comparison  with  any  production  of  the  kind, 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

Note  109  (p.  163). — The  motives  of  this  are  beautifully  assigned  by 
De  Thou  :  "  Ut,  qui  arcta  inter  se  necessitudine  conjuncti  vixerant,  et 
pulcherrimarum  rerum  scientias  ac  politiores  literas  excoluerant,  eodem 
in  loco  spectarentur,  et  a  juventute  Patavina  universoque  Gymnasio 
quotidie  salutarentur." — Ibid.  Of  the  numerous  testimonies  of  respect 
to  tha  memory  of  Fracastoro,  by  the  scholars  of  the  time,  the  following 
lines  of  Adam  Fumani,  prefixed  to  the  Giuntine  edition  of  the  works  of 
Fracastoro,  Ven.  1574,  4to,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most 
elegant : — 

^  Longe  vir  unus  omnium  doctissimus, 

Verona  per  quem  non  Marones  Mantuee, 

Nee  nosti'a  priscis  invident  jam  secula, 

Virtute  summam  consecutus  gloriam 

Jam  grandis  aevo  hie  couditur  Fbastorius. 
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Ad  tristem  acerbcB  mortis  ejus  nuntiumi 
Yicina  flevit  ora,  fierunt  ultimsB 
Gentes,  periisse  musicorum  candidum 
Florem,  optimarum  et  lumen  artium  omnium." 

Note  110  (p.  164). — Among  these  were  the  "Orations  of  Cicero,'* 
composing  three  volumes  of  the  edition  of  Cicero,  printed  at  the  Aldine 
press,  in  1519,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  edition  of  the  works  of 
Cicero,  printed  by  the  JuntiB  at  Venice,  1534,  in  4  vols,  fo.,  which  were 
edited  by  Petrus  Victorius.  To  which  may  also  be  added,  his  **  Varisa 
Lectiones  in  omnia  opera  Ovidii,"  printed  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  1516, 
in  three  volumes,  and  again  in  1533.  These  readings  are  also  met  with 
in  other  editions  derived  from  the  Aldine. 

Note  111  (p.  165). — On  the  reconciliation  which  took  place  between 
Jufius  II.  and  the  Venetian  republic,  in  the  year  1509,  and  which  first 
broke  the  formidable  league  of  Cambray,  {vide  ante^  diap.  viii.)  Nava- 
gero  addi*essed  to  that  pontiff,  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation,  a 
Latin  Eclogue,  which  deserves  notice,  as  well  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  as 
from  tlie  particularity  with  which  it  applies  to  Ihe  events  before  related. 

Note  112  (p.  167). — The  few  pieces  to  which  Fracastoro  above  refers 
were  collected  together  soon  after  the  death  of  Navagero,  and  printed  in 
the  year  1530,  with  a  short  address  prefixed,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
very  words  of  Fracastoro  above  cited  ;  from  which  we  may  reasonaUy 
conjecture,  that  it  was  he  who  procured  this  edition  of  the  writings  of 
his  friend,  and  who  superintended  its  publication.  The  researches  of 
subsequent  times,  and  particularly  the  industry  of  the  learned  brothers, 
Giovan- Antonio  and  Gaetano  Volpi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
valuable  editions  of  the  works  of  the  early  restorers  of  literature,  have, 
however,  collected  a  few  additional  pieces  of  Navagero,  which  had  before 
been  scattered  in  various  publications,  and  given  to  the  public  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  printed  by  Comino  Padua,  1718.  Among 
these  ai%  the  remarks  made  by  Navagero  on  his  journeys  to  Spain  and  to 
France,  a  few  Italian  poems,  which  bear  the  same  character  of  elegant 
correctness  as  his  Latin  writings,  and  several  of  his  letters,  prefixed  to 
his  editions  of  the  ancient  authors,  particularly  one  which  is  addressed  to 
Leo  X.,  exhorting  him  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Turks. 

Note  113  (p.  167). —  VideaiUe,  chap.  ix.  During  the  wars  consequent 
on  the  league  of  Cambray,  Gian- Antonio  had  been  despoiled  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  driven  from  his  residence  at  Serravalle,  but  was  relieved  by 
the  liberality  of  Julius  II.,  and  of  the  cardinal  Raffaello  Riario.  He  has 
left  many  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  some  of  which  have  been 
printed,  and  of  which  his  twelve  books  of  letters  are  the  most  valuable, 
as  they  throw  considerable. light  on  the  state  of  literature,  and  afford 
much  particular  information  respecting  the  early  progress  of  his  son. 

Note  114  (p.  169). — In  tiie  same  year,  when  Marc-Antonio  was  scarcely 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  published  at  Fano  the  first  specimen  of  his  pro- 
ductions, with  a  few  poems  of  Marullus,  that  had  not  before  been  printed, 
under  the  following  title  :  "  Michaelis  TABCHAifiOTAE  Marulli  Nenijb. 
Ejusdem  epigrammata  nunquam  alias  impressa.    M.  Antonii  Flahinh 
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Carmiiram  fibellos.  E^aadeni  Edogik  'SkynSm.  Imptmsam  Fani  in  sedi- 
bus  Hieronymi  Sondni.  Idtbiw  Septemb.  H.Bdcr*"  As  this  small  Tolume, 
printed  in  octayo,  is  extmiMly  iaii«,  a  more  paitknlMr  aeoount  of  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable,  it  is  addreflsed  by  iiaa  editoTy  Fkminio,  in  a  short 
dedication  to  Achilte  Philerote  Boochi.  The  poems  of  ManiUus  consist 
of  his  ^  Neniffiy '  or  complaint  on  the  loss  of  his  country  and  the  misfcnr- 
tunes  of  his  family  ;  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  GioTanni,  the  son  of  Pier- 
Francesco  de'  Medici  ;  an  ode  to  Charles  V.  and  another  ac2J.»to9iitMii  Bai- 
draca/wumy  witii  a  few  epigrams,  or  ebort  occasional  poems.  These  pieees 
do  not  appear  either  in  tiM  first  edition  of  the  works  of  MaruUua,  printed 
ai  Florence  in  1497,  or  in  the  later  edition  by  Cripius,  Paris,  1561,  and 
are  perhaps  only  to  be  found  in  tins  Yolume»  The  poems  of  Flaminio  are 
dedicated  to  Lodovico  Speranzo,  by  whose  entreaties  it  appears  he  had 
selected  a  few  of  his  pieces  to  be  printed.  In  Ibis  dedication,  Fhiminio 
expresses  his  apprehensbns  that  he  may  be  accused  of  presumption,  in 
expecting  the  world  will  read  the  poems  of  a  yonth^  who  hae  yet  scarcely 
atteined  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  Of  tiiese  poems^  some  have 
been  printed,  often  with  variationB,  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  his 
works  ;  but  several  pieces  i^^pear  liiere  whidi  are  not  to  be  found  in  tbe 
edition  by  Mancurti,  published  at  Padua,  by  Comino,  in  1727,  winch  is 
eonsidered  as  the  most  compliete  ;  whence  it  is  probable  this  early  pubU- 
cation  of  Flaminio  was  not  known  to  liis  editors.  It  is  observabl^  tliat 
the  lines  in  commendation  of  the  writings  of  Nayagsro,  in  the  Comino 
edition,  p.  40 : 

^.Quot  bruma  ereat  albicans  pminas 
Qiuot  teUus  Zephyro  soluta  flores,"  &c. 

are  applied  in  the  early  edition  to  the  writings  of  the  author^s  father, 
Gian- Antonio  Flaminio  ;  the  above  lines  being  transposed,  and  the  poem 
ending  thus : — 

^  Tot  menses,  bone  Flamim,  tot  annoa 
Perennes  maneaut  tui  libellL*' 

Amcmg  the  pieces  that  have  not  been  reprinted,  are  two  odes,  addressed 
to  Gktido  Postumo,  of  whom'  some  account  will  hereafter  be  given,  which 
display  the  early  talents  of  tiie  author  no  less  than  his  ot^er  writings. 
The  volume  concludes  with  an  eclogue,  intended  1o  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  author  to  the  Count  Baldaasare  Castiglione,  for  the  feivours  eon- 
ferred  upon  him  at  Urbino.  These  pieces,  with  the  dedications  or 
Introductory  letters  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  throw  considecable 
Sj^t  on  the  early  life  and  studies  of  their  author^  and  deserve  to  be  nMHse 
generally  known. 

None  115  (p.  170).^— To  tills  visit,  during  which  Flaminio  washononred 
hy  the  attention  of  tiie  Neapolitnn  nobility  and  scholars,  he  adverts  with 
great  pleasure  in  many  of  his  writings  ;  paarticularly  in  his  beautiftil  elegy, 
Carm.  hb.  ii.  carm.  vii.,  ^  Pausilypi  coUes  et  Candida  Mergellina,"  and  in 
his  verses  addressed  to  Francesco  Caserti,  lib.  vL  carm.  xx*. 

NofXB  116  (p.  171)»— A  dissertationy  expreasly  on  this  subject,  was 
written  by  Sehelhomins,.  and  published  in  the  AmoenitaA;.  Ifist.  Ecclesiast. 
veL  iL,  to  whndv  Tixaboschi  haa  Mbf  s^ed  m.  his  <<Storia  deUa.  Lett. 
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Itej."  vol  Tu.  par.  iii.  p.  263.  From  these  it  appears,  that  the  opinien  of 
the  heterodoxj  of  Fhuninio  had  gained  sadi  ground,  that  his  writiiigB 
wete  for  some  time  prohibited  in  the  **  Index  EjEpurgatorius  **  of  tfie 
Roman  chmKh,  by  that  bigoted  pontiff,  Paul  IV.  (Carafl^),  who,  it  is  also 
said,  intended  to  have  the  body  of  the  author  disuiterred,  and  committed 
to  the  flames.  Tiraboschi  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  this  latter 
assertion,  by  refevring  to  the  instances  of  friendship  which  passed 
betwemi  that  pontiff,  whilst  a  cardinal,  and  Flaminio ;  but  if  the  pope 
could  attempt  to  blacken  the  memory  of  Flaminio  by  the  darkest  imputa- 
tion with  which,  in  the  general  opinion,  it  could  be  affected,  there  seems 
no  improbability  in  supposing  that  he  would  also  display  his  resentment 
against  his  hfeless  remains.  As  to  the  fact  itself,  Tiraboschi  fully  admits 
that  Flaminio  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  and  this  from,  a 
motive  which  confers  the  highest  honour  on  his  charact^.  '^  Che  egli  m. 
mostrasse  per  qualche  tempo  propenso  alle  opinioni  de'  Novatori,  n<»i  puo 
negarsi.  £  forse  la  stessa  {»eta  del  Flaminio,  e  Paustera  e  innocente 
vita,  ch'  ei  conduceva,  lo  trasse  suo  malgrado  in  que'  lacd  ;  perciocch^ 
essendo  la  riforma  degli  abusi  e  Pemendaizion  de'  costumi  il  pretesto  di 
cui  valeansi  gli  Eretici  per  muover  guerra  alia  Chiesa,  non  ^  maraviglia, 
che  alcuni  uomini  pii,  si  lasdassero  da  tali  argomenti  sedurre."  The 
same  author,  however,  afterwards  endeavours  to  show,  that  Flaminio  was 
re-converted  to  the  true  faith,  by  the  exertions  of  his  friend,  cardinal 
Pole,  under  whose  roof  he  died  as  a  good  Catholic,  and  who  boasted  of 
having  rendered  a  great  service,  not  only  to  Flaminio,  but  to  the  Roman 
church,  in  detaching  him  from  the  cause  of  the  reformers.  Vide 
Tirab.  vii.  iii.  263.  By  what  arguments  his  conviction  was  effected,  does 
not  appear,  but  the  mild  and  inoffensive  spirit  of  Flaminio  was  ill  qualified 
to  brook  ihe  reproaches  of  his  friends,  much  less  to  prompt  him  to 
undergo  the  sufferings  of  a  martyr.  I  shall  only  further  observe,  that 
the  lines  of  Flaminio  entitled  «  De  Hieronymo  Savonarola,"  Ed.  Comin. 
p.  72,  were  more  probably  intended  to  apply  to  Jerome  of  Prague,  who 
was  actually  burnt  alive  by  the  council  of  Constance,  whilst  the  dead  body 
only  of  Savonarola  was  consumed  by  the  fiames. 

<<  Dum  fera  flamma  tuos,  JEKeronymey  pascitur  artus, 
Religio,  sanctas  dilaniata  comas, 
Flevit,  et  O,  dixit,  crudeles  parcite  flammse, 
Parcite  ;  sunt  isto  viscera  nostra  rogo.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  observations  of  both  Count  Bossi  and  Mr.  Henke  em 
this  passage,  I  still  think  that  the  above  lines  of  Flaminio  must  be  referred 
rather  to  Jerome  of  Prague  than  to  Savonarola.  That  Flaminio  was 
decidedly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  reformers  is  admitted.  The 
remark  of  Mr.  Henke,  that,  ''as  a  good  Catholic,  Flaminio  might  have 
hesitated,  to  celebrate  Jerome  of  Prague,  far  sooner  than  Savonarola, 
who  was  highly  extolled  by  the  Dominicans,"  therefore  falls  to  the 
groimd  ;  it  being  precisely  because  Flaminio  was  not  a  good  Catholic,  that 
be  may  be  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  Jerome  of  Prague.  In  the  opinion 
of  Bossi,  that  the  lines  may  be  applied  to  the  burning  the  dead  body  of 
Savonarola,  as  well  as  the  livvng  one  of  tiie  martyr  of  Constance,  I  can 
Iby  no  means  agree.  Tide  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  121,  Ital.  £d.vol  vii.  p.  181. 
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Note  117  (p.  172). — ^The  Latin  poems  of  Flaminio  were  collected,  witli 
those  of  sev^^  other  distingaifihed  poets,  united  with  him  by  the  ties  of 
friendship,  under  the  title  of  "  Carmina  quinque  illustrium  Poetarum, 
nempe  Bembi,  Naugerii,  Castilioni,  Cottaj,  et  Flaminii.  Venetiis,  1648, 
8to,  a  beautiful  volume,  now  of  rare  occurrence. 

Note  118  (p.  172). — Their  works  were  united  together,  and  published 
in  1540.  Many  of  tiiem  are  also  inserted  in  the  Carm.  lUustr.  Poet.  Ital. 
vol.  iii.  Flaminio  has  addressed  to  tliem  a  copy  of  verses,  accompanying 
some  of  his  poems,  in  which  he  denominates  them,  "  Fratres  optimi  et 
optimi  poetse." 

Note  119  (p.  172). — Mazzuch.  Scrittoii  d'ltal.  torn.  ii.  par.  ii.  p.  900. 
Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  194,  Flaminio,  contrasting  the  personal 
deformity  of  his  friend  Benzio  with  the  accomplishments  of  his  mind, 
addresses  him — 

<<  O  dentatior  et  lupis  et  apris, 
Et  setosior  hirco  olente,  et  idem 
Tamen  delicise  novem  dearum 
Quae  silvam  Aoniam  colunt,"  &c. 

Carm.  hb.  v.  carm.  50. 

Note  120  (p.  172). — First  printed  at  Bologna,  1555,  again  in  1574. 
The  prints  in  this  work  are  designed  and  engraved  by  the  celebrated 
artist  Giulio  Boiiasone.  Their  merit  is  various,  but  many  of  them  are 
very  beautiful ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  explained  by  a  passage 
in  Malvasia,  "  Felsina  Pittrice,"  ii.  72,  where  we  find  that  Bonasone  fre- 
quently copied  his  ideas  from  Michel- Agnolo  and  Albert  Durer,  and  that 
he  procured  designs  from  Parmigiano  and  Prospero  Fontana  ;  the  latter 
of  whom  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bocchi.  Witii  this  information,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  allot  these  designs  to  their  respective  masters.  In 
the  second  edition,  the  prints  are  retouched  by  Agostino  Caracci,  who  has 
also  engraved  tlie  first  symbol  from  a  design  of  his  own ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  great  merit  of  this  artist,  the  first  edition  of  this  scarce  work 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  pieces  addressed  by  Flaminio  to  Bocchi  may  be 
found  in  lib.  i.  carm.  34,  43,  lib.  ii.  carm.  29. 

Note  121  (p.  172). — A  native  of  Isemia,  and  bishop  of  Isola.  Many  of 
his  poems  are  annexed  to  the  edition  of  Sanazzaro,  by  Comino,  Padua, 
1731.  He  is  denominated  by  Broukhusius,  "  Poeta  purus  ac  nitidus ;"  a 
character  not  superior  to  his  merits. 

Note  122  (p.  172). — A  native  of  Bergamo,  who  resided  at  Rome  during 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  whose  poems  were  published  at  Bergamo, 
in  1747,  with  the  life  of  the  author,  by  Serassi.  Many  of  them  are  also 
inserted  in  the  Carm.  lUustr.  Poet.  Ital.,  and  may  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  finest  productions  of  tlie  times.     Vide  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  224. 

Note  123  (p.  174). — It  is  observable,  that  in  one  of  tlie  poems  of 
Postumo,  intended  to  excite  the  citizens  of  Pesaro  to](  resist  tlie  arms  of 
Borgia,  liie  author  refers  not  only  to  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gandia^ 
by  Caesar  Borgia,  and  to  the  supposed  incestuous  intercourse  of  this 
family,  but  to  other  charges,  not  alluded  to,  as  far  as  I  have  discovered. 
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by  any  other  writer,  which  are,  however,  sufficiently  refuted  by  their  own 
enormity. — £1^.  lib.  iL  p.  33, 

Note  124  (p.  176). — Tebaldeo  honoured  the  memory  of  Postumo  with 
the  following  epitaph  : — 

^  Posthumus  hie  situs  est ;  ne  dictum  hoc  nominine  credas 

In  lucem  extincto  quod  patre  prodierit  ; 
Mortales  neque  enim  talem  genuere  parentes, 
Calliopeia  fuit  mater,  Apollo  pater." — Jov.  ElOg.  Ixix. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Postumo,  his  writings  were,  at  the  instance 
of  the  cardinal  Rangone,  collected  by  his  pupil  Lodovico  Siderostomo/ 
and  published  at  Bologna,  in  1524,  under  tike  title  of  "  Elegiarum  Libri 
II.,"  with  a  dedication. from  the  editor  to  Pirro  Gonzaga,  protonotary  of 
the  Roman  see.  The  extreme  rarity  of  this  volume,  of  which  very  few 
copies  are  known  to  exist,  has  given  rise  to  conjectures  that  the  edition 
was  suppressed  by  some  of  those  persons  in  power  who  found  tliemselvea 
attacked  by  the  satirical  and  pungent  style  of  the  author ;  nor  is  it 
unhkely  that  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  to  the  freedom  witli 
which  he  had  treated  the  Romon  pontiffs  who  preceded  Leo  X. 

Note  125  (p.  177). — It  is  the  opinion  of  Count  Bossi,  that  the  art  of 
reciting  extemporary  Latin  verses  arose  in  Italy,  and  that  from  this  we 
are. to  derive  the  origin  of  the  Italian  /wiprownWm,  who  increased  in 
number  as  their  predecessors  declined,  and  have  carried  the  art  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  unknown  in  any  other  country. 

Note  126  (p.  177). — ThelBrandolini  were  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence, 
and  were  distinguished  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  two  men 
of  conaderable  Uterary  eminence,  Aurelio  and  Raffaelle,  each  of  whom 
was  known  by  the  denomination  of  lAppo,  or  Lippus  Florentimus,  Of  the 
former  of  these  writers,  who  died  in  die  year  1497,  a  full  account  may  be 
found  in  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  vol.  vi.  p.  2013. 

Note  127  (p.  178). — He  collected  together  some  of  the  works  of  his 
relation  Aurelio ;  one  of  which,  entitled,  "  De  comparatione  Reipublicse 
et  Regni,"  he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X., 
in  an  address  which  contains  several  curious  particulars  of  the  Medici 
family. — Brandolini,  Leo  X.  p.  139. 

Note  128  (p.  178). — On  this  account  he  is  denominated  by  Gianan- 
tonio  Flamiuio,  Ocvlus  Pontifids^  although  Brandolini  was  himsdf 
in  fact  nearly  deprived  of  sight.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  at  the 
desire  of  the  pontiff,  Brandolini  gave  instructions  to  the  celebrated  Marc- 
Antonio  Flaminio,  the  son  of  Gian- Antonio  ;  to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  father  has,  on  many  occasions,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 
his  son  had  obtained  the  assistance  of  so  accomplished  a  tutor  ;  who  is 
said  to  have  treated  his  pupil  with  as  much  kindness  and  affection  as  if 
he  had  been  his  own  offspring.  Vide  J.  A.  Flamin.  Op.  ap.  Mazzuch. 
Scrittori  d'ltal.  tom.  vi.  p.  2019. 

Note  129. (p.  179). — Two  Latin  epigrams  of  Marone,  which  do  no 
discredit  to  his  talents,  are  prefixed  to  the  singular  book  of  Francesco 
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Colonna,  entitled  ^  La  HrrKKmo/wmACHik  m  Poupbilo,"  printed  hj 
Aldus  in  1499,  and  a^ain  in  1545,  of  which  a  fidl  aoeouit  may  be  foimd 
in  the  Menagiana,  torn.  iv.  p.  70. 

Note  130  (p.  179).— 

**  Not  with  more  glee,  by  hands  pontific  crown'd^ 
With  scarlet  hf^  wide  waving  drcled  round, 
Rome,  in  her  capitol,  saw  Q^verno  sit, 
Throned  on  seren  hills^lhe  antichrist  of  wit.** 

Bunciad,  ii.  13. 

It  is  justly  remained  by  Henke,  ihait  Pope  has,  in  Ihese  lines,  conlbuBded 
Quemo  with  the  other  ooort-jester  Barabalta,  with  whom  the  pageant 
afiuded  to  by  Pope,  and  hereafter  described,  was  exhilnted.  Vide  Gh^rm. 
Ed.  vol  iii.  p.  144. 

NoTB  131  (p.  180). — ^Onone  of  these  mortifying  occasions,  Queme  is 
said  to  hare  turned  towards  the  pontiff,  with  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  to 
have  addressed  him  in  these  Leonine  verses : — 

<<  In  cmtere  meo  llietiB  est  coBJuneta  Lyno 
Est  2>ea  juncta  Deo  ;  sed  Dea  major  eo.*^ 

Foresti,  Mappamondo  Istorieo,  torn.  in. 

NoiB  132  (p.  180)^ — Of  this,  Uie  f(dWwing  specimen  has  fluently 
been  quoted : — %nerno,  eomplahiing  of  his  la^Drious  office,  exdaaned, 

^  Arcliipoeta  fcMnt  Tennis  pro  nulle  poetis.** 
To  which  Leo  instantly  replied, 

*  £t  pro  miUe  aliis  Archipoeta  biblt.*' 

Quemo,  who  found  some  r^nforeenent  seeessary,  dbortly  afterwank 
subjoined, 

^  Porrige  quod  fiuaant  mihi  carttunadoeta  Fatenmm.*' 
But  Leo  refused  ;  and  added,  as  a  reason, 

«  Hoc  vinum  eoervat  debiHtatque  pedes." 

In  which  it  has  been  supposed,  that  he  alluded  to  the  gout,  with  which 
^uemo  is  said  to  have  been  afflicted ;  but  he  certainly  meant  also  to 
apply  the  word  pedes  to  the/eef  of  the  verse,  which  were  not  likely  to  be 
improved  by  an  additional  quantity  of  wine.  We  learn  from  Bossi  that 
(^nenio  remained  in  Rome  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  but  left  it  in  1528, 
for  Naples,  where  he  was  so  perseeuted  by  his  oouffitrymea,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  ^  he  hodfotmd  a  ikomand  wolves  i»  exchange  for  one 
Lion.^*  According  to  Val«riano,  he  finished  his  days  in  an  hospitaL 
Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  837. 

Note  133  (p.  181). — Sevend  writers  have  erroneously  su|^>osed  that 
Baraballo  and  the  arch-poet  Quemo  were  the  same  person.  Vide  Bottari, 
Note  al  Yasari,  torn,  ii  p.  120.  Lanoelotto,  in  Op.  Lat  Angeli  Polood, 
notis,  p.  100.  Baraballo  was  of  Gaeta,  Q;uenio  of  Monopol^  in  Apulia. 
Both  tiiese  authors  cite  the  authority  of  Jovius,  in  Elog.,  who  makes  no 
sBch  assertion.  Bettari  is  also  BMstahen  m  relating  that  Leo  X.  aetoally 
crowned  Barabafio,  for  whieh  he  also  cites  the  authority  of  Jovius. 
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NoxE  lU  i^  IB2).'^Pa!rtleoiarij  id  tlie  Oarmim  of  M«rc-ABlouo 
Ilamimo,  whore  it  iippeacs  tibat  the  mctst  trivial  eii»iiniBtaDQes  have  at 
tunes  given  rise  to  com$M>GdtioBB  which  Hoaaice  or  OatnHnB  soight  not  have 
hhodied  to  own. 

Note  135  (p.  183). — At  the  close  "we  read,  Impfesswn  Momm  apud 
iMdanevm  Ffoen^MitMn,^i/6N(^^nMnP^eriwi»iM»,  mente  Jtblio,  MDXXIV, 
The  address  of  PaBa^usy  prefixed  to  thie  work  fuid  Uie  heA^bees  of  Cory- 
cius,  and  of  hie  firiend  Ca>i]s  Syl^ranua,  one  of  his  learned  countrjmeB 
tiien  resident  at  Bonie,  and  who  oontabuted  sevesral  pieces  to  Ihis 
collection,  liirow  canaideKable  11^  on  the  .state  of  Hteratiire  in  Bcune 
daring  the  ponttfioate  of  Lao  X. 

Note  136  (p.  183).— Of  the  nature  of  ^fiiefle  compoeotions,  the  lolkiwiQg 
lines  of  Fhuninius,  whilst  they  exhibit  a  singular  mixture  of  <%nstlaii 
piety  and  heathen  sensuality,  may  fufRurd  a  saffident  idea. 

Ik  Sacello  Coryciaim. 
<^DS,  <{ii&as  tern  Coryeuis  ^v^nusta 
Signa^  tsm  dives  posuit  saeelliiiiB, 
UUa  si  ««8tvee  animos  piorom 

Gxatia  tai^glty 
▼os  jeeos  xisusque  senis  fteetti 
Soepites  Berv&te  din  ;  Beaectani 
y 08  'daite  et  eeiB|»er  vmden,  «t  Falesae 
Usqpie  mackiBten. 
*  At  simul  longo  satiatus  aevo 
liquarit  tezs^  dapibus  Deorum 
Ls&tns  antersit,  polaore  mutsns 

Nectare  Bacdram.'* 

Carm.  lib.  L  car.  vS. 

Ye  sacrod  powen,  to  ^viMoa  tins  -sbcine, 

rhese  eoalp(tin:«d  fcxms,  Chrymis  veup% 
If  e'er  your  favouring  ear  ineUne 

To  votive  sighs  and  mortal  prayens, 
O  grant  him  still  with  jest  and  song 

The  bHssful  hours  of  Me  to  pass^ 
To  healthful  age  his  years  prolong ; 

And  crown  with  wine  his  fesfave  \ 
Till  satiate  with  this  earthly  fatre, 

You  lead  haa  to  yo«r  seats  ddvina^ 
^nie  haoquets  «f  t^e  igods  to  shave. 

And  HBto  neetar  -change  his  wina 

Note  137  <$.  1«3),— Tirab.  toI.  f^.par.  iii.  p.1W@,  wl^re  it  appews 
6iat  Arsiffi  returned  to  Simgaglia,  m  the  year  IS^,  «ot  ricfaep  thiui  he 
left  it,  and  lived  there  tiH  IMO  ;  several  odMr  woiiks  of  iWs  >autit<Mr  yet 
remain  in  MS.,  among  ^if^idi  l%nlbosehi  eBNUMnates,  ^  Afnotum,"  fibri  iiL 
«  Pirramieidos,''  Kb.  m.  «  Piseatio.  H^vetiados,^'  tth.  i. «  FnedKtisBnm,'* 
lib.  iii. 

Note  1^8  (p  1 86).*«-SoiymMi  put  to  death  two  of  has  80iMjMusts(kba 
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and  Bajazet,  with  their  innocent  offspring :  '<  I  principi  di  questa  casa 
nascono/*  says  Sagredo,  ^come  i  giovenchi  al  Coltello,  per  essere  vittime 
scannati  e  sacrificati  al  idolo  dell'  ambizione/'  Vide  Memorie  Istoriche 
de'  Monarch!  Ottomani,  lib.  iL  p.  119  ;  lib.  ill.  p.  122;  lib.  vii.  pp.  343^ 
349.     Robertson's  Charles  V.  lib.  xi. 

Note  139  (p.  188). — Among  ihese  was  Andrea  Nayagero,  who,  in  his 
epistolary  address  to  Leo^X.  prefixed  to  the  first  Yolume  of  his  edition  of 
the  Orations  of  Cicero,  employs  all  his  eloquence  to  incite  the  pontiff  to 
this  great  undertaking,  and  promises  him  a  complete  triumph  over  his 
enemies.  **  Erit,  erit  profecto  dies  ilia,  quum  te  longissime  prolatis 
finibuJB,  devictis  omnibus,  qu»  Christiano  unquam  nomini  infensse  fuerint 
nationibus,  cum  insignilaurea  redeuntem  intueri  liceat ;  quum  tota  te  Italia, 
totus  terrarum  orbis,  ut  quemdam  ad  levanda  nostra  incommoda  e  caelo 
delapsum  Deum,  veneretur;  quum  tibi  obviam  cunctis  ex  oppidis,  omnium 
generum,  omnium  setatum,  multitude  se  omnis  effundat ;  tibi  patriam,  tibi 
penates,  tibi  salutem,  ac  vitam  denique,  depulso  crudelissimum  hostium 
metu  acceptam  referat*'  Nauger.  £p.  ad  Leon.  X.  Yet  more  im- 
passioned is  the  language  of  Yida,  who  addressed  the  pontiff  on  this 
occaraon  in  a  Sapphic  ode,  in  which,  like  another  Osaian,  he  offers  his 
personal  services  in  the  war,  and  exults  in  that  immortality  which  would 
be  the  certain  result  of  his  military  achievements.  Vid,  Op.  tom.  ii.  p. 
137.  Edit  Comin.  1731.  We  have  had  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  revived 
in  our  own  days  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success.  May  the  wishes  of 
the  friends  of  liberty,  justice,  and  literature,  be  speedily  and  fully 
gratified!     (1826.) 

Note  140  (p.  189). — ^Wolsey  was  joined  with  Campegio  in  this  com- 
mission, without  which  measure  Leo  well  knew  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  success.  Vide  Bapin's  History  of  England,  book  xv.  vol.  i.  p.  739. 
The  bull  from  Leo  to  Wolsey  is  given  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  vi.  p.  140. 
An  original  letter  on  this  subject,  from  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  then 
ambassador  at  Rome,  to  Wolsey,  which  strongly  marks  the  earnestness 
of  Ihe  pope  on  this  occasion,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
given  in  App.  No.  YII. 

Note  141  (p.  191). — ^This  treaty,  bearing  date  2d  October,  1518,  is  given 
in  Dumont,  tom.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  266.  But,  in  the  title,  the  editor  has  erro- 
neously called  Charles  of  Austria  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  Charles  bears  date  the  14th  January,  1519. 

Note  142  (p.  192). — The  exaction  of  these  contributions  gave  rise  to 
great  dissatisfaction,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers  had  already  made  considerable  progress.  The  oration  made  on 
this  occasion  by  the  apostolic  legates  before  tiie  imperial  diet,  was  soon 
^terwards  printed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Roman  see,  and  accompanied 
by  a  kind  of  answer  or  exhortation  not  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of 
the  pope.  This  piece,  which  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Ulrich  Hutten, 
contains  many  severe  sarcasms  on  Leo  X.  and  the  fiunily  of  the  Medici  . 

Note  143  (p.  193). — ^"  Era  in  questo  tempo  nato  a  Francesco  I.  Re  di 
Franda  un  figUo  maschio  che  fu  poi  Frcmcesco  II.  Murat.  An.  vol.  x.  p.  136. 
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It  is  surprising  that  this  eminent  historian  shonld  have  fallen  into  such 
an  error  ;  Francis  II.  being  the  b<»i  of  Henry  II.  and  grandson  of 
Francis  I. 

Note  144  (p.  194). — About  this  period  (5th  December,  1518)  died  at 
seventy-eight  years  of  age,  the  celebrated  Gian  Giacopo  Trivulzio,  who 
had  acted  so  important  a  part  in  the  conunotions  of  Italy,  and  had  for 
twenty-four  years  been  engaged  m  the  service  of  the  French  sovereigns 
against  his  own  countrymen  ;  a  service  which  was  repaid  on  the  pai*t  of 
Francis  I.  with  suspicion  and  neglect,  from  which  he  was  only  excited  by 
the  remonstrances  of  Leo  X.,  who  sent  his  nuncio,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king  in  which  he  reminded  him  of  the  merits  of  Trivulzio,  and  com- 
plained of  the  treatment  he  had  received.  Vide  Rosmini,  Hist  of  Gian 
Jacopo,  vol.  i.  pp.  535,  536.* 

Note  145  (p.  196). — It  appears  to  be  in  reference  to  these  promises, 
that  the  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  observes,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  ^'Di  tanti  sogni,  che  fanno  il  He,  la  Regina,  e 
Madama,  par  gran  cosa  a  N.S.  e  a  tutti  questi  Signori ;  bench^  non  sia 
da  prestar  lor  fede  alcuna." — Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  66, 

Note  146  (p.  199). — It  is  related  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  attributed 
to  Spalatino,  that  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  three  ecclesiastical 
electors,  and  the  elector  palatine,  met  to  consult  together,  on  their  common 
defence,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  functions.  That  the  cardinal 
of  Gaeta,  the  pope's  legate  went  to  this  meeting  and  required  three  things 
in  the  name  of  the  pontiff.  I.  That  they  should  turn  their  thoughts  on 
electing  an  emperor  possessed  of  great  talents  and  resources.  II.  That 
they  should  not  elect  Charles  of  Austria,  he  being  also  king  of  Naples, 
which  sovereignty  could  not  be  held  with  the  imperial  crown,  such  an 
union  being  prohibited  by  the  bull  of  Clement  IV.  III.  That  they  should 
explicitly  inform  the  legate  of  their  intentions.  To  these  demands,  the 
electors  replied,  that  they  had  not  met  for  the  choice  of  an  emperor,  but 
to  consider  on  their  own  affairs  ;  that,  however,  they  had  no  doubt,  that 
such  a  person  would  be  chosen  as  would  be  found  desirable  to  the  pontifical 
see,  and  to  all  Christendom,  dnd  formidable  to  their  enemies  ;  but  that 
they  were  much  surprised  that  the  pope  should  in  so  unusual  a  manner 
attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  electors.  This  anecdote  is  probably  well 
founded,  and  may  serve  to  show  the  active  part  which  Leo  took  in  influ- 
encing the  election. — Seckendorf.  hb.  L  sec.  xxxiii.  p.  123. 

Note  147  (p.  200). — ''  As  the  expeditious  method  of  transmitting 
money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe  by  bills  of  exchange, 
was  then  little  known,  the  French  ambassadors  travelled  with  a  train  of 
horses  loaded  with  treasure ;  an  equipage  not  very  honourable  for  that 
prince  by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  infamous  for  those  to  whom 
they  were  sent!" — Robertson's  Charles  V.,  book  L  vol.  ii.  p.  52.  Nor 
did  Charles  scruple  to  forward  his  cause  by  similar  methods.  In  parti- 
cular, he  sent  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
great  patron  of  Luther,  to  whom  the  imperial  crown  had  been  offered  by 
his  associates,  and  who,  after  having  magnanimously  rejected  it,  and  gives 
his  vote  to  Charles,  was  not  likely  to  disgrace  himself  by  accepting  such  a 
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lewurd.  Letten  di  Principi,  toL  L  p.  73.  Henry  YIII^  who  had  iattered 
honself  with  some  <fisteiii  hopes  of  the  imperial  dignity,  sent  his  aseol^ 
Richard  Pace,  to  the  diet,  who  applied  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  aad 
offered  his  master's  interest  if  he  would  accept  the  imperial  crown  ; 
otherwise  reqnesting  the  Tote  of  the  elector  for  the  king,  his  master. — £x 
K.S.  Spaladni  ap.  ^kend.  hh.  L  sec.  zxxiii.  p.  123  ;  and  vide  Lord  Her- 
bert's Hist  of  Hen.  VIIL  p.  74. 

NoKB  148  (p.  200).~1&.  Henke  obseriFes,  that  the  title  <^  empenv 
ttlect  of  the  Romans^  remamed  cnstomairy  until  the  dissi^tioa  of  the 
Geimaa  imperial  dignity.  For  some  observations  on  this  subject  he  has 
referred  to  Haberlin,  <<  Faets  in  die  Hist  of  Empires,"  toL  x.  p.  320.« 

Note  149  (p.  291).— This  early  fiirourite  of  fortune  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  letters  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  written  to  Gioliano  de'  Medicr, 
about  the  year  1515.     Lettere  di  Prindpi,  vol.  i.  pp.  16, 17. 

Note  150  (p.  208). — The  effects  that  might  hare  been  produced  by  a 
seasonable  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  court  in  point  of  disci* 
pline,  retaining  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  in  point  of  faith, 
have  been  fuUy  considered  and  stated  by  Count  Bossi,  in  his  observations 
on  this  passage,  and  on  othes  occasions.  Vide  ItaL  £d.  voL  vi.  p.  323, 
▼oL  ix.  p.  9,  and  pastim.* 

Note  151    (p.  209). — This  rose  the  pontiff  describes  in  his  letter  to  the 

elector  as  ^ Sacratissimam  auream  Rosam,  quarta  dominica  Sanctas 

QuadragesimsB  a  nobis  chrismate  sancto  delibatam,  odoriferoque  musco 
inspersam,  cum  benedictione  Apostolica,  ut  vetus  est  consuetudo,  aliis 
adhibitis  sacris  ceremoniis  consecratam  ;  munus  quippe  dignissimum  et 
magni  mysterii,  a  Romano  pontifice  non  nisi  alicui  ex  primoribus  christia- 
norum  orbis  Regi  aut  Principi  de  Sancta  Apostolica  sede  bene  merito 
quotannis  dicari  et  mitti  solitam." — Leon.  X.  £p.  ad  Fred.  Ducem,  ap. 
Seckend.  p.  65.  Luther,  however,  asserts,  that  the  elector  treated  Ihe 
present  of  the  pope  with  contempt :  '^  Nam  et  rosam  quam  vocant  auream, 
eodem  anno  ei  a  Leone  X.  missam,  nullo  honore  dignatus  est,  imo,  pro 
ridiculo  habuit,  ita  desperare  coacti  sunt  Romanistse  a  studiis  fallendi  tanti 
prindpis." — Luth.  in  prsef.  et  vide  Pallavidni,  Concii  di  Trent,  lib. 
i  p.  96. 

NoKB  152  (p.  209).< — In  a  note  on  this  passage  Bossi  has  considered 
the  conduct  of  the  electw  at  great  length,  and  is  of  opinion  that  he  did 
not  manifest  any  improper  partiality  towards  Luther,  but  only  accorded 
to  him  that  protection,  which  a  wise  sovereign  might  grant  to  a  subject, 
in  a  matter  upon  which  he  did  not  himself  pretend  to  be  a  competent 
judge.     Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  178.* 

Note  153  (p.  209). — When.  Luther  was  informed  of  his  sickness,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  entreating  him  ^  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  to 
fear  nothing  from  his  resentment,"  &c.  Luth.  Op.  in  pr»f.  Whether 
this  was  reiUly  intended  as  a  oonsolation,  Ihe  reader  will  judge.  '*  Hbw 
can  it  be  doubted  ?*'  sagrs  Mr.  Henke  ;  *'  if  Luther's  own  words  be  read, 
not  at  aU.  *  Itafregit  MihitiuB  hoBunem,  ut  inde  contabeseeret,  et  tandem 
tBgrita^e  confiGorater  y  qvsm  ego^  vhi  hoc  seacivi,.  anta  obitam.  litexu 
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benigiiita  seriptiB  consolatus  stun,  ac  jnBsi  ammo  bono  eaBe,  nee  mei  me- 
moiiammetwreJ'  ^     Vide  Genn.  £d.  voL  iii.  p.  188. 

Note  154  (p.  210). — This  famous  dispute  commenced  on  the  27th  day 
of  June,  1519.  The  principal  question  agitated  between  Carlostadt  and 
Eccius  was,  whether  the  human  wUl  had  any  operation  in  the  performcmce 
of  good  works,  or  was  merely  passive  to  the  power  of  divine  grace  ?  The 
debate  continued  six  days ;  Eccius  maintaining  that  the  runU  co-operated 
with  the  divine  favour,  and  Carlostadt  asserting  its  total  inefficacy  for 
any  meritorious  purpose.  The  debate  between  Luther  and  Eccius  occu* 
pied  ten  days,  in  &e  course  of  which  Luther  delivered  his  opinion 
respecting  pwgatory,  the  existence  of  which  he  asserted  could  not  be 
proved  by  Scripture  ;  of  indulgences,  which  he  contended  were  useless ; 
of  the  remission  ofpum8hm£nt,  which  he  considered  as  inseparable  from 
the  remission  of  sins  ;  of  tepentance,  which  he  asserted  must  arise  from 
charity  and  love,  and  was  useless  if  induced  by  fear  ;  of  the  primacy  of 
^  pope,  which  he  boldly  contended  was  supported  by  human,  and  not  by 
divine  autiiority.  This  last  point  was  contested  by  both  parties  witu 
great  earnestness  and  ability.  Luther,  however,  acknowledges  that  he 
and  his  friends  were  overcome,  at  least  by  clamour  and  by  gestures: 
*  Ita,  me  Deus  amet,  fateri  cogor  victos  nos  esse  clamore  et  gestu." — Ex- 
cerpta  Lulheri,  de  suis  etCarolostadii  Thesibus,  ap.  Seckend.  p.  73.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Milton  appears  as  an  advocate  for  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  free-will,  in  opposition  to  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  opinion,  of  the  total 
inefficacy  of  the  human  mind  to  all  good  purposes  : — 

^'  Freely  they  stood,  who  stood,  and  fell,  who  fell ; 
Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love  ? 
Where  only  wha^t  they  needs  must  do  ^pear'd, 
Not  what  Aey  would,  what  praise  could  they  receive  I " 

Par.  Lost,  book  iii.  v.  102. 

Note  155  (p.  213). — It  must  be  observed,  that  Luther  had  been  in 
Rome,  in  the  year  1510,  on  the  affiurs  of  his  convent,  where  he  had  been 
greatly  disgusted  with  ^e  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people,  in  the  performance  of  religious  worship. — Luther.  Op.  German, 
tom.  vi.  Jense,  ap.  Melch.  Adam  in  Vita,  49.  Speaking  of  this  journey 
hi  his  <*  CoUoquia,"  he  observes^  that  he  would  not  have  exchanged  it  for 
a  l^ousand  florins. — Ibid. 

NoTB  156  (p.  213). — Count  Bossi  is  shocked  at  these  gross  expressions, 
which  he  thinks  cannot  be  approved  by  the  moderate  and  judicious  Mends 
of  the  Reformation.  But  the  statement  of  them  is,  he  conceives,  useful 
to  history,  as  they  serve  to  show  the  character  and  temperament  of  this 
reformer,  and  to  demonstrate  how  useless  it  would  have  been  for  Leo,  or 
any  other  pontiff,  to  have  opposed  the  progress  of  reform.  Vide  Ital.  Ed. 
vol.  ix.  p.  23.* 

Note  157  (p*  215). — Some  of  the  protestant  writers^  willing  to  attribute 
the  schism  of  the  chureh  wholly  to  the  rash  and  intemperate  conduct  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  have  passed  over  in  silence}  this  provoking  letter  of 
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Luther,  although  published  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works  (vide 
Cha.  Chais,  Mosheim,  Robertson,  &c.)  ;  others  who  have  cited  it,  have 
supposed  that  Luther  was  serious  in  his  professions  of  respect  and  attach- 
ment to  Leo  X.,  and  that  the  pontiff  should  have  considered  it  as  a  peace- 
offering  {vide  Sleidan  and  Seckendoi*f )  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  the  whole  is  a  bitter  satire,  rendered  more  galling  by  the  pi^tended 
anxiety  of  the  writer  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  pope. 
Seckendorf  has  also  attempted  to  prove,  that  although  this  letter  bears  the 
date  of  the  6th  of  April,  1520,  it  was  not  written  till  the  montli  of  October 
following  ;  in  which  opinion  he  has  been  incautiously  followed  by  other 
writers.     To  say  nothing  of  the  decisive  internal  evidence  of  the  letter 
having  been  w^ritten  before  the  issuing  of  the  papal  bull,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  notice  the  following  facts  ;  a  due  attention  to  which  would  Iiave 
prevented  Seckendorf  and  his  followers  from  falling  into  such  an  error. 
I.  The  letter  in  question  was  prefixed,  as  the  actual  dedication  to  Leo  X. 
of  the  book  of  Luther,  <<  De  Libertate  Christiana."  In  this  form  it  appears 
in  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  where  it  immediately  precedes 
the  treatise,  and  is  entitled,  <'  Epistola  Lutheri  ad  Leonem  X.  Rom.  Pon- 
tificem,  LiBELLo  de  Libebtate  Christiana  PRiEFixA."     The  dedicatory 
words  at  the  dose  of  the  letter  admit  of  no  doubt  that  it  was  published 
with  the  book,  *<  In  fine,  ne  vacuus  advenerim,  B.P.  mecum  affero  tracta- 
tulum  hunc,  tub  tuo  nomine  edituntf  vel  ut  auspicio  pacis  componendae  et 
bonse  spei,"  &c.     II.  The  precise  time  of  the  publication  of  this  treatise 
is  marked  by  tiie  dedicatory  letter  itself ;  viz.,  the  6th  April,  1520.     It 
preceded,  in  the  order  of  publication,  the  treatise,  "  De  Captivitate  Baby- 
lonica  ;"  and  the  latter  treatise  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of 
August,  1 520.     Vide  Sleidan.  lib.  ii.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  sec.  Ixxiii.     III.  The 
Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  was  superintended  by  his  particular 
friends  soon  after  his  death,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  an*anging 
liis  writings,  in  order  of  time,  according  to  their  proper  dates.     This  is 
repeatedly  insisted  on,  in  the  preface  by  Amsdorf,  as  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  the  work.    **  Nam  multi,  non  considerata  temporum  serie,  tur- 
piter  hallucinantur,  dum  prcetextu  Scriptorum  Lutheri  Chriitum  et  Belied 
conciliare  student."    In  tiiis  edition  tiie  letter  appears  in  its  proper  place^ 
with  the  date  of  the  6th  of  April,  and  before  the  bull  of  Leo  X.,  which  is 
dated  the  15th  of  June.     lY.  Any  correspondence  between  Luther  and 
Leo  X.  after  the  issuing  the  bull  must  have  been  well  known,  and  given 
rise  to  great  observation,  as  it  would  have  shewn  the  conduct  of  Luther 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  now  appears,  and  led  to  very- 
different  conclusions  respecting  his  character.     To  have  omitted  or  mis- 
placed it  in  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  which  professes  to 
give  a  history  of  the  Reformation  for  the  years  1517,  18,  19,  20,  and  21, 
by  a  regular  series  of  authentic  documents,  would  have  been  unpardon- 
able.   Even  Seckendorf  himself  has  not  ventured  to  introduce,  or  even  to 
mention  such  letter  in  his  commentaries,  at  the  time  when  he  contends  it 
was  written  ;  and  only  undeiiakes,  in  a  former  part  of  his  work,  to  raise 
Bome  doubt  on  the  subject ;  *<  dtdntationem  quandam  infra  aperiam  ;"  a 
doubt,  which  a  proper  examination  would  effectually  have  removed.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henke,  that  the  letter  was  dated  the  6th  of  September, 
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and  was  actually  sent  to  the  pope  with  that  date  ;  founding  this  opinion 
on  a  copy  of  it  in  German,  in  his  own  possession.  I  am  well  aware  of  this 
edition,  and  have  now  by  me  another  of  the  same  date  in  Latin,  but  I 
consider  these  as  reprinted  publications  ;  the  work  having  before  been 
printed  at  Antwerp  by  Michael  Hillenium,  vide  Panzer,  Ann.  Typ.  vol,  vi. 
p.  7,  40,  where  it  was  again  reprinted  in  the  same  year.  The  letter  may, 
however,  safely  be  trusted  to  its  own  internal  evidence.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  add,  that  Lord  Herbert,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  VIIL,  particularly 
cites  this  letter,  and  says,  '<  I  believe  he  meant  this,  as  the  pope  himself 
understood  it,  only  for  a  pasquil,  or  satyr,  which,  made  him  also  asiemhU 
the  cardvnaUyand  consiUtzoith  them  herein,  wh^o  all  coridemned  iMther"  &c. 
evidently  considering  this  letter  as  not  only  having  been  written  before, 
but  as  being  the  ground  of  the  papal  bull. — Life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  84. 

Note  158  (p.  215).--Sarpi,  Hist,  del  Concil.  di  Trento,  lib.  iv.  p.  10. 
But  Bossi  has  sufficiently  shewn,  that  although  Huss  was  dragged  to  exe- 
cution in  defiance  of  an  imperial  safe-conduct,  his  death  gave  rise  to  a 
dreadful  civil  war,  in  which  his  followers,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  spread 
slaughter  and  devastation  throughout  all  Bohemia.  '^  It  cannot,  there- 
fore,'' adds  Bossi,  '<  be  correctly  said  by  the  Roman  theologians,  that  the 
efforts  of  Huss  were  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  council  of  Constance." 
Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  184.* 

Note  159  (p.  217). — On  this  bull,  which  effected  the  entire  separation  of 
the  reformers  from  the  church  of  Rome,  Ulric  Hutten  wrote  a  series  of 
sarcastic  commentaries,  which  with  the  buU,  were  published  in  the  works 
of  Luther,  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

Note  160  (p.  218). — Count  Bossi  dissents  from  this  opinion ;  and  thinks 
the  elector  was  desirous  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  that 
if  his  reasonable  recommendations  had  been  attended  to,  an  opening 
might  have  been  afforded  for  reconciliation. — ^Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  185.* 

Note  161  (p.  219). — An  account  of  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the 
sentence  of  the  pope  against  Luther,  and  the  burning  his  books  in  St. 
PauPs  Churchyard,  London,  in  the  presence  of  Wolsey  and  the  prelates 
of  the  realm,  is  given  in  the  Appendix  from  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.     Vide  Ap.  No.  IX. 

Note  1 62  (p.  223). — Maimburg  asserts  that  Luther  travelled  in  'a 
magnificent  carriage,  with  an  escort  of  honour  of  100  horse  ;  but  Secken- 
dorf  has  shewn  that  these  accounts  were  exaggerated  by  his  enemies  for 
the  purpose  of  charging  him  with  ostentation.  His  appearance  at  Worms 
was,  however,  sufficiently  respectable.     Vide  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  152. 

Note  163  (p.  227). — ^'^It  is  certain,"  says  Bossi,  "that  at"  least  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  heresies  and  writings  of  sectarians,  and  of  scholaistic 
controversialists  in  general,  have  no  other  foundation.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  dogmas  of  Plato,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  have  been  very  injurious  to 
true  religion,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  controversial  and 
heretical  opinions.  A  great  proportion  of  the  writings  of  Luther  are  fiill 
of  those  cavils,  as  little  understood  by  those  who  supported  tliem,  as  by 
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ihose  wh6  impugned  them." — ^ItaL  Ed.  yal.  iv.  p.  56.    It  most  be  admitM 
Aat  there  is  aome  tmth  in  these  xeniarks.* 

Note  164  (p.  229). — The  nature  and  purport  of  this  imperial  docmnent 
lias  been  fully  considered  by  Count  Bossi,  in  a  note  on  this  pasBa|$e,  in 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  shew  that  this  declaration,  act^  or  writmg^ 
was  not  intended  so  much  for  the  diet,  as  for  the  court  of  Borne ;  the 
jconoiliation  and  &your  of  which  were  necessary  to  the  emperor  in  the 
ambitious  views  he  had  upon  Italy.     Vide  Ital.  Ed.  v»L  ix.  pp.  61,  62.* 

NoKB  165  (p.  229).-^PalIayicmi  (lib.  i.  cap.  xxyu.  p.  163)  asserts,  that 
ihe  whole  assembly  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  emperor ;  but  this  is 
sufficiently  contradicted  by  the  observations  in  the  Lettere  di  Principle 
ToL  i.  p.  98. 

NoiB  166  (p.  231). — ^The  form  of  the  edict  is  said  to  bave  been  pre- 
pared by  Aleandro.  Vide  Seokendorf,  lib.  i.  sec.  46,  p.  158.  But 
Bossi  cannot  believe  that  it  could  be  the  work  of  Aleandro,  who  was 
jsertainly  a  learned  man,  and  not  altogether  an  inelegant  Latinist.  The 
«iq[»po6itiQn  of  Bossi,  that  Seckendorf  made  tiiis  statement  in  order  to 
lender  Aleandro  odious  to  the  protestants,  seems,  however,  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation.     Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  188. 

NoTZ  167  (p.  231). — "  Assertio  septem  Sacramentomm  adversus  Maiv 
IxDum  Lutherum.*'  The  original  in  an  elegant  MS.,  is  still  preseorved  in 
the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  is  usually  shewn  to  Englishmen  on  ih&r 
-visits  to  Rome.  Vide  Dr.  Smith's  «  Tour  to  the  Continent,"  vol.  ii.  p.  20€l 
From  this  copy  it  was  printed  at  Rome,  <<  in  eedibus  Fiancisci  Prisdan* 
ensis  Florentini,  1543,"  as  appears  by  the  colophon,  Descrijptus  liber  ex  eo 
eri,  quern  ad  l/eonem  X.  Pont.  Max.  Rex  ijpse  misit;  but  it  had  before  been 
pubUshed  in  London,  m  cedibua  PynsoniamSf  1521,  and  at  Antwerp,  ioh 
tedibus  MicTtaeUs  ffUlenii,  in  the  year  1522.  On  this  occasion  several  of 
the  Italian  scholars,  and  particularly  Yida  and  Colocci,  addressed  Latin 
*poems  to  the  king.    Vidse  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  161. 

KoTE  168  (p.  231).— Seckendorf,  lib.  i.  p.  184.  Lutiber  replied  to  this 
book  in  his  Treatise  "  contra  Henricum  VIIL  Anglitt  Rogem ;"  which  be 
addressed  to  Seb.  Schlick,  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  in  a  dedication  which 
bears  date  15th  July,  1522.  In  this  work  he  treats  the  king,  without 
any  ceremony,  as  a  liar  and  a  hUuphemer.  ^  Nunc  quum  prudens  et 
Bdens  mendacia  componat  adversus  mei  Regis  majestatem  in  codisy 
damnabilis  Putredo  ista  et  Vermis,  jus  mihi  ertt  pro  meo  Rege,  majesta- 
tem Anglicam  luto  sno  et  stercore  conspergere,  et  coronam  istam  blaophe- 
mam  in  Christum,  pedibus  conculcare."  But,  whilst  he  stigmatizes  ihe 
book  of  Henry  y III.  as  ttoUdMmtim  and  iurpi$8imtm>f  he  acknowledges  it 
to  be  <<  inter  omnes  qui  contra  se  soiiptifiunt  latinissimum."  He  insinuates, 
however,  that  it  was  wnttas  'by  some  other  person  in  the  name  of  tho 
king.  An  auswui  to  the  work  of  Luther  was  published,  or  republiebe^ 
Loi^.  1523,  imder  the  following  titie,  &c.  ^Ebusitissthi  viri  G-ULiBidiz 
RofiSEi  opus  elegans,  dootum,  feetivum,  pium,  quo  puldherrime  retegit  ae 
lefeUit  insanas  Lutheri  calumnias;  quibus  invictissunum  Anglise  Oal-o 
liseque  Regem  Henricum  ejus  nommis  octavum,  f^dei  defensorem,  haa4 
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Uteris  mimiB  qnam  regno  daamm  fleoran  tnrpissimHs  inseoiatur,"  &e. 
In  this  work^  which  is  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  author  has 
not  only  endeavoured  to  refute  the  arguments,  but  to  equal  the  abuse  of 
the  German  reformer ;  and  he  concludes  it  by  leaving  him,  ^  cum  suis 
fiiriis  et  iivoribus,  cum  suis  merdis  et  stercoribus,  cacantem  cacatumque.^ 
Such  are  the  elegamtuB  of  religious  controversies.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
when  Luther  began  to  suspect  that  the  king  was  not  indisposed  to  fSsivour 
his  opinions,  he  wrote  to  him  to  excuse  the  violence  and  abuse  contained 
in  his  book,  which  he  attributed  to  the  advice  of  others,  acknowledging 
that  he  had  published  it  too  rashly,  and  offering  to  make  a  public  apology. 
To  this  Henry  condescended  to  write  a  long  and  argumentative  reply,  in 
which  he  advises  Luther  to  retract  his  errors,  or  to  shut  himself  up  in  a 
monastery,  and  repent  of  his  sins.  These  letters  have  been  published 
without  note  of  place  or  date,  and  are  prefixed,  in  the  copy  now  before 
ine,  to  the  treatise  of  Henry  on  the  seven  sacraments. 

Note  169  (p.  233). — ^Luther  endeavoured  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  by  comparing  it  to  a  red-hot  iron,  in  which,  said  he,  as  two 
distinct  substances,  viz.,  iron  said  fire,  are  united,  so  is  the  body  of  Christ 
joined  with  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist.  Dr.  Maclaine  calls  this  a  misera- 
ble comparison.     Vide  note  (z)  on  Mosh.  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

Note  170  (p.  228). — A  more  extended  account  of  this  great  reformer 
may  be  found  in  a  note  in  the  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  191  ;  but  the  reader, 
who  wishes  for  full  information  on  the  subject,  may  consult  Hess's  Life 
of  Ulrich  Zwingle,  translated  by  Miss  Aiken,  Lond.  1812,  8vo.* 

Note  171  (p.  234).— To  say  nothing  of  his  abuse  of  Henry  VIIL,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  it  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that  h© 
addressed  Charles  V.  by  the  title  of  Dominus  Clementissimus.  Seckend. 
lib.  i.  p.  196.  But  the  language  in  which  he  rejects  the  protection  of  his 
great  friend  the  elector  is  yet  more  remarkable. — Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  196, 

Note  1 72  (p.  235). — In  a  note  on  this  passage.  Count  Bossi  has  thought 
proper  to  express  his  surprise,  tiiat  I  should  not  have  perceived  howdan- 
geiFous  the  establislmient  of  such  a  maxim  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the 
human  race ;  and  seems  to  contemplate  with  horror  the  time,  when  «very 
person,  capable  of  reading,  might  resort  to  the  sacred  writings,  and  form 
from  thence  opinions  of  his  own !  ''  If,"  says  he,  '^  this  private  judgment 
was  confined  to  the  internal  conscience  of  each  individual,  no  great  harm 
could  ensue ;  but,  as  religious  opinions  naturally  lead  people  to  dogmatise, 
the  exercise  of  private  judgment  must  open  the  way  to  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  opinions,  controversies,  sects,  and  parties,  and  consequently  give 
rise  to  contests  and  wars,  and  to  all  ^e  derangements  of  political  society.^ 
Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  76.  To  this  true  Catholic  sentiment  the  short  reply 
is,  that  with  the  belief  of  another  person  no  human  power  has  any  right 
to  interfere.  To  insist  upon  and  enforce  a  correct  conduct,  and  a  pro- 
priety and  decency  of  behaviour  in  the  moral  relations  of  life,  is  all  that 
nnman  tribimails  can  possibly  aooomplish  ;  and  to  permit  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  inquhy  and  opinion  when  the  Searcher  of  hearts  can  alone  be 
the  judge,  is  not  only  of  the  very  essence  of  ChrkHcmit^,  but  is  the  only 
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mode  by  which  we  can  erer  expect  to  tenninate  those  religioiis  diasen- 
rions  which  have  so  long  afflicted  and  desokted  the  human  race.* 

Note  173  (p.  236). — The  doctrine  of  predestination  was  first  advanced 
hy  Austin,  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  maintained  in  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy, ou  the  subjects  of  ffmce  and  orUfinal  sin,  Priestley's  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  256,  ed.  Noithumb.  1002.  It  was  afterwards 
(about  the  year  847)  more  rigorously  insisted  on  by  Godeschalcus,  a 
Saxon  monk,  **  who  seems  to  have  pursued  the  leading  principles  of  Austin 
nearly  to  their  full  extent.** — Ibid.  p.  257.; 

Note  174  (p.  236). — I  am  aware  of  the  fate  of  Edmund  Campian,the 
Jesuit,  who  having,  in  his  conferences,  whilst  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  a  short  time  before  his  execution  on  account  of  his  religion, 
accused  Luther  of  having  called  the  epistle  of  James  a  booh  of  straw,  was 
required  to  produce  his  authority,  and  not  being  able  to  discover  the  pas- 
sage in  the  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  brought  to  him  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, was  treated  as  a  calumniator  and  a  falsifier.  The  Protestants  for 
some  time  enjoyed  their  triumph  :  "  Le  docte  Witaker,''  says  Bayle, 
**  jouit  de  cette  agr^ble  joie  toute  sa  vie.  II  soutint  que  Luther  n^avoit 
point  parl^  de  la  sorte,  et  que  Campian  le  calomnioit."  On  further  inquir}', 
it  appeared,  however,  that  there  was  more  reason  for  the  assertion  of  Cam- 
pian than  hu  opponents  had  supposed.  Even  Witaker  at  length  confessed, 
that  he  had  found  an  early  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  which  con- 
tained the  expression  alluded  to.  The  Jesuits  have,  in  their  turn,  con- 
sidered this  as  a  complete  victory.  The  whole  con^oversy  is  given  by 
Bayle. — Diet  Histor.  Art.  Luther,  note  N.  0, 

Note  175  (p.  237). — A  brief  sketch  of  the  character  of  Luther  is  given 
by  Count  Bossi  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  Ital, 
Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  82,  which  he  terminates  with  justly  observing,  that  we 
have  no  ^vriters  of  the  life  of  Luther,  but  such  as  are  either  his  own  par- 
tisans or  his  avowed  adversaries,  from  neither  of  whom  we  are  likely  to 
obtain  the  truth.* 

Note  176  (p.  237). — ^'^The  conduct  of  the  Lutheran  doctors,"  says  a 
very  candid  and  competent  judge,  "  in  the  deliberations  relating  to  the 
famous  Form  of  Concord,  discovered  such  an  imperious  and  uncharitable 
spirit,  as  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  tiian  with  the  principles  of  a  Protestant  church."  Vide  Dr. 
Maclaine,  note  {cj  on  Mosh.  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

Note  177  (p.  237). — ^''If  to  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment  be 
destructive  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  in  general,  it  is  more  remarkably 
80  of  the  Christianity  of  the  reformed  churches.  The  right  of  private 
judgment  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  Reformation,  and  without  esta- 
blishing the  former  in  its  fullest  sense,  the  latter  can  be  nothing  but  a  fac- 
tion in  the  state,  a  schism  in  the  church.**  Arcana,  or  the  Principles  of 
the  late  Petitions,  &c.— Camb.  1774.* 

Note  178  (p.  239). — On  the  advantageous  effects  attributed  to  the 
Reformation  with  reference  to  literary  studies,  Bossi  has  remarked,  that 
I  have  not,  on  the  other  hand,  taken  into  account  the  injury  derived  to 
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tiioee  studies  by  the  theological  contests  that  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
diversity  of  opinions  introduced  by  the  difference  of  sects ;  which  absorbed 
the  attention  and  engaged  the  talents  of  the  first  men  of  the  age,  in  scho- 
lastic inquiries,  rather  than  in  liberal  pursuits  and  the  cultivation  of 
classical  literature,  a  fact  which  he  thinks  was  particularly  demonstrated 
in  Germany.  Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  87.  The  reader  will  form  his  own 
judgment  on  the  propriety  of  tliese  observations,  which  seem  not  unde- 
serving of  consideration.* 

Note  179  (p.  241), — Luth.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  ii.  p.  25.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Luther  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Luca  Cranach,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  German  artists  of  the  time,  to  satirise  the  Roman  court 
in  a  set  of  figures  representing  the  deeds  of  Christ,  and  of  Antichrist ;  to 
which  Luther  himself  wrote  inscriptions.     Vide  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  148. 

Note  180  (p.  242). — Mr.  Henke  is  of  opinion  that  (with  some  excep- 
tions) the  Reformation  has  not  been  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  and 
progress  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  observes,  that  no  greater  masters  in  the 
plastic  art  existed  in  Germany  than  Cranach  and  Durer  ;  that  Luther 
was  himself  a  proficient  in  music  ;  and  that  the  finest  specimens  of  paint- 
ing are  found  in  tiie  churches  of  those  cities  where  Luther  himself  had 
often  preached,  as  at  Weimar  and  Merseburg.  Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii. 
p.  239.* 

Note  181  (p.  243). — The  violence  of  the  first  reformers  is  very  fully 
admitted  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  in  speaking 
of  Erasmus,  says,  "  —  for  the  other  reformers,  such  as  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  their  followers,  understood  so  littie  in  what  true  Christian  charity 
consisted,  that  they  carried  with  them  into  the  reformed  churches,  that 

VERY  SPIRIT  OF  PERSECUTION  WHICH  HAD  DRIVEN  THEM  FROM  THE  ChURCH 

OP  Rome."  Warburton's  Notes  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  in  Pope's 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  222.  The  annals  of  persecution  cannot  furnish  a  more 
atrocious  instance  of  bigotry  and  cruelty,  than  the  burning  of  Servetus, 
in  a  protestant  city,  and  by  protestant  priests.  The  life  of  this  mihappy 
victim  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  written  by  Henricus  ab  Allwoerden, 
at  the  instance  of  the  learned  Mosheim,  and  published  at  Helmstadt,  in 
1728.  The  execution  of  Servetus  is  thus  described  : — ^*'Impositus  est 
Servetus  trunco  ad  terram  posito,  pedibus  ad  terram  pertmgentibus, 
capiti  imposita  est  corona  straminea,  vel  frondea,  et  ea  sulphure  con- 
spersa,  corpus  palo  alligatum  ferrea  catena,  collum  autem  tunc  fime 
crasso  quadruplici  aut  quintuplici  laxo  ;  liber  femori  alligatus  ;  ipse  Car- 
nificem  rogavit,  ne  se  diu  torqueret  Interea  Camifex  ignem  in  ejus  con- 
spectum,  et  deinde  in  orbem  admovit.  Homo,  viso  igne,  ita  hoiTendum 
exclamavit  ut  universum  populum  preterrefecerit.  Cum  diu  langueret, 
fuerunt  ex  populo,  qui  fascicules  confertim  conjecerunt.  Ipse  horrenda 
voce  damans,  Jem,  Fili  Dei  tetemi,  miserere  mei.  Post  dimidise  circiter 
horse  cruciatum  explravit."  Calvin,  who  was  apprehensive  that  the 
death  of  Servetus  might  entitie  him  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr,  thought  it 
necessary  to  defame  his  memory,  by  asserting  that  he  had  no  religion  ; 
and  inhumanly  attributed  the  natural  expression  of  his  feelings  on  the 
approach  of  his  horrible  fate,  to  what  he  calls  a  IrtUal  stupidity.    What 
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Oilvm  did  not  'Wniple  to  perform,  Melimodioii  and  BulIiiigQr  did  not 
heattste  to  approve.  Vide  Jortin's  Tracte,  8vo.  fvL  i.  p.  481.  Snob 
were  the  fint  frmU  of  that  ReformOtUm  which  profeflsed  to  aatert  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  and  to  mUgliten  aa4 
humanise  mankind  !  ^  True  enough,"  says  Mr.  Henke,  ^  althoq^ 
htnribly  true  !  but  to  ifiustrate  the  history  of  Servetus,  and  tiie  actual 
share  which  Calvin  had  in  his  execntion,  with  greater  certainty  tham 
Mosheim  has  done,  I  have  some  time  ago  been  imown  some  doenmeirts 
which  may  probably  one  day  see  the  light ;  yet  even  without  them,  this 
history  is  luminous  enougb^  and  hunuliatiiig  enough  ;  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  neither  Calvin  nor  Melancthon  was  in  &is  instance  commom 
to  all  reformers." — Germ.  Ed.  vol  in.  p.  243. 

Note  182  (p.  248)^-In  the  year  1802,  the  Instxtnte  of  France  pt^ 
posed  a  premium  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  influence  of  the  Reformation 
of  Luther  on  the  political  situation  of  the  different  states  of  Europe  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  a  Dissertation,  by  M.  Charles  Villers,  was  pre- 
sented, and  obtained  the  premium.  It  was  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  of  «  An  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence  of  the  Reformation  of 
Luther,"  of  which  there  have  been  several  editions.  This  work,  in  which 
M.  Yillera  has  represented  ^e  Reformation  as  having  accomplished  sH 
that  was  necessary  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  Europe,  has 
occurred  to  the  notice  of  Count  Bossi,  who  has  analysed  it  at  great  length, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  far  the  positions  of  M.  Viliers 
may  be  admitted,  and  how  &r  they  are  susceptible  of  refutation.  I  can- 
not again  engage  in  a  question  on  which  it  wUl  perhaps  be  thought  that  I 
have  already  expressed  my  sentiments  at  sufficient  length,  and  must 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  Italian  edition  of  the  present  work^ 
vol.  xii.  p.  194,  etteq^  where  Count  Bossi  has  demonstrated  that  a  greai 
proficiency  was  made  in  the  general  improvement  of  society  in  Evorope 
before  the  commencement  of  tixe  Reformaition  ;  and  has  vindicated  the 
share  which  the  Italians  had  in  such  improvemenL  It  was  not  until 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  that  the 
Essay  of  M.  Villers  oeonrred  to  my  notice,  and  then  only  through  tfa* 
medium  of  an  English  translation.  I  shall  not  stop  to  reply  to  the  oen* 
sures  of  M.  Villers  on  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  they  being  only  Hie 
current  statements  of  party  writers,  which  will  be  found  sufficiently 
noticed  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  work  ;  but  I  cannot  permit  tfao 
opinions  of  M.  Villers,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  t» 
pass  without  animadversion,  or  admit,  like  him,  ^  that  <M  that  it  neceaaa/iy 
for  a  perfect  cmd  enlightened  iolerasUon  in  moMere  of  religion^  has  hithcst* 
been  accomplished.  That  much  was  done  by  the  great  inroad  made  by 
Luther  upon  the  long-established  and  wdl-guarded  fortrees  of  the 
Romish  church,  I  readily  allow ;  tut  to  the  sentiments  of  M.  VtHen^ 
that  nothing  further  is  wanting  towards  a  perfect  freedom  in  veUraoas 
opmionB,  I  most  decidedly  object  «  The  JReformaUon,*'  says  M.  V^afic% 
^  brokse  aU  ikote  chavne  which  impomd  vtpon  ihe  hwmcm  nmud^  and  over* 
ihrew  aU  the  harriers  whu^  prevented  ihe  free  ^eommnaMoaiAon  qf  ihofnghit.^ 
— ^Is  this  assertion  justified  by  the  present  xeffidations  of  va^  state  in 
Europe!    •'The  BrniM,  chwvh,**  continues  M.  ViUena,  ** trnd^ BubtniH 
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ffminelvm  ie  mnHkority  vMmA  extumiMtion :  ifie  Protesttmt  tkurch  myt, 
Examrne  and  miJbmit  yourselwa  <mljf  to  comrietion" — The  ProtestBiit 
church  certamly  says  no  such  thizig.  ^' Protettcmtianiy*^  proceeds  M. 
YiOers,  quotiiig  the  words  of  M.  GreiHng,  a  German  writer,  *^  JProtegtaaU' 
itm  is  the  reptMve  power  vnth  which  reason  is  endowed^  thromngfrom  her 
and  repeUvng  everything  which  would  usu/rp  her  place/*  Is  there  a  pro- 
testant  sect  in  Europe  &at  would  admit  of  such  a  definition  ?  As  Uttla 
cause  is  there  to  agree  to  the  proposition  of  M.  ViUers,  that  ^'  the  different 
reformed  religions,  some  sooner,  and  others  later,  have  consented  to  adlouf 
each  individutil  to  adore  Ood  sincerely,  a/nd  to  petform  this  high  action  «f> 
his  oton  manner;**  or  that  can  be  said  in  the  words  of  M.  Villers,  to  have 
^finished  with  philosophy  and  toleration.**  With  much  greater  truth, 
IJr.  Robertson  has  asserted,  that  Lumber,  Calvin,  Oramner,  Knox,  ihe 
founders  of  the  reformed  church  in  their  respective  countries,  inflicted, 
as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  the  same  punishments  which 
were  denounced  against  their  own  disciples  by  the  church  of  Rome,  upon 
such  as  called  in  question  any  part  of  their  creeds. — ^Hist.  of  Charlos  Y« 
book  xL  '<The  church  of  Rome,''  says  another  winter,  ^^  refuses  {the 
Scriptures  to  the  people.  Some  proieetant  churches  grant  the  sight  of 
the  book,  but  retain  &e  meaning. — Can  you  see  any  difference  t  Seardi 
or  not  search,  read  or  not  read,  the  sense  is  fixed. — 'Tis  at  the  peril  oi 
your  preferment  to  vary." — Arcana,  Camb.  1774.  In  a  speech  of  Lord 
Hawkesbury  (now  Lord  Liverpool)  on  the  Roman  Catholic  petitioi^ 
reported  in  the  "Morning  Chronicle,"  11th  May,  1805,  that  nobleman, 
with  great  truth  asserted,  ihat  it  had  not  been  the  policy  of  any  state, 
ancient  or  modem,  iK>  allow  magistrates  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  from 
that  of  the  state,  exeept  lately,  in  -Franoe  and  America.  But  it  would  be 
useless  to  dwell  further  on  this  subject  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the 
facts  for  which  I  have  contended  are  continually  before  our  eyes  ;  and 
where  the  contests  for  the  retention  of  ecclesiastical  authoritv  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  on  the  other,  (unhappily  com- 
bined with  temporal  views  and  political  considerations)  are  carried  on 
with  a  degree  of  animosity,  which  demonstrates  that  whatever  else  the 
Reformation  of  Luther  may  have  accomplished,  it  has  not  yet  established 
peace  and  charity  and  brotherly  love  amongst  mankind.* 

KoTE  183  (p.  244).— It  is  observed  by  Count  Bossi,  that  even  with 
respect  to  the  animal  kingdom,  more  attention  was  shown  to  the  study  of 
monsters,  than  of  the  animals  then  known  ;  and  hence  the  many  fabulous 
animalB,  which  all  had  a  foundation  in  nature,  and  in  which  the  marvels 
lous  was  sought  for  in  preference  to  the  truth.  On  this  curious  subject 
Bossi  informs  us  he  had  himself  published  a  memoir  at  Milan,  as  far  Imck 
as  the  year  1792.— Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  lOL* 

Note  1 84  (p.  246). — Among  others,  he  published  a  colleetion  of  varioua 
tracts  from  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  Winch  were  printed 
from  his  copies,  and  published  l>y  the  heirs  of  FOippo  'Giunti  at  Florence, 
1527.  In  tl^  dedication  of  this  work  io  Bernardo  Giunti,  Leonice  assertiv 
that  he  had  carefully  corrected  and  restored  about  -two  thousand  passage* 
in  these  treatises. — Bandini  Juntar.  Typogr.  Ami.  vd.  ii.  p.  213. 
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Note  185  (p.  246). — This  inscriptioDy  which  yet  remains  in  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco,  at  Padua^  is  as  follows : — 

**  Leonico  Thom£0,  Veneto,  mitioribus  in  literis  pangendisque  carmini- 
bus  ingenio  amabili,  Philosophise  vero  in  studiis,  et  Academica  Peripateti- 
caque  doctrina  prsestanti ;  nam  et  Aristotelicos  libros  Grseco  sermone 
Patavii  primus  omnium  docuit,  scholamque  iUam  a  Latinis  interpretibus 
inculcatam  perpoliyit,et  Platonis  majestatem  nostris  hominibus,  jam  prope 
abditam  restituit ;  multaque  prceterea  scripsit/multa  interpretatus  est, 
multos  claros  viros  erudiit^  praeter  virtutem  bonasque  artes  tota  in  yita 
nnllius  rei  appetens.    Vixit  autem  annos  Ixxv.  M.  i.  D.  27." 

Count  Boss!  has  observed,  that  Leonico  has  been  confounded  by  some 
with  Nicolo  LeonicenSf  or  of  Lonvjo,  a  physician,  who  taught  at  Ferrara, 
and  published  many  translations  of  the  classics  and  other  works. — Ital. 
Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  106. 

Note  186  (p.  247). — His  body  was  sent,  by  the  orders  of  the  cardinal 
Ercole  Gonzaga,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  to  Mantua  ;  where  it  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco.  A  statue  of  bronze,  which  yet 
remains,  was  there  erected  to  his  memory,  in  which  he  is  represented 
sitting  with  a  book  open  in  one  hand,  and  another  closed  at  his  feet,  with 
the  words, 

«  Obiit  an.  S.  MDXXIV.  M.  M.'' 
Below  is  inscribed, 

*^  Mantua  clara  mihi  genetrix  fuit,  et  breve  corpus 
Quod  dederat  natura  mihi,  me  turl>a  Perettum 
Dixit     Naturae  scrutatus  sum  intima  cuncta." 

Note  187  (p.  247). — ^"Che  diavolo  dite  voi  1  che  diavolo  e  questo  ? 
Sono  forse  io  riputato  Giudeo  da  voi  donne  Modenesi  1  Che  venga  fiioco 
del  cielo  che  tute  v'arda  !"  &c.  Ibid.  Tiraboschi,  in  relating  this  anec- 
dote, has  unaccountably  mistaken  the  Modeuese  ladies  for  Jewesses, — Vol. 
vii.  par.  i.  p.  375. 

Note  188  (p.  248). — The  works  of  Pomponazzo  were  collected  and 
pubhshed  the  year  after  his  death,  under  the  following  title  :  "Petri 
PoMPANATii  opera  omnia ;  sive  Tractatus  acutissimi  de  Reactione,  de 
Intentione  formarum,  de  Modo  agendi  primarum  qualitatum,  de  Immor- 
talitate  animse,  Apologia  contradict.  Tractatus  Defensorium.  Appro- 
bationes  rationum  Defensorii,  &c.  Yenetiis,  Hseredes  Octav.  Scoti, 
1525,  in  foL  This  edition,  De  Bure  informs  us,  is  rare. — Bib.  Instruct 
No.  1289. 

Note  189  (p.  248). — ^Ragguagli  di  Pamaso.  Cent.  i.  Rag.  xc.  A 
much  more  ample  account  of  Pomponazzo,  and  his  writings,  is  given  by 
Bossi ;  for  which  I  must  refer  to  Ital.  £d.  vol.  ix^  p.  227.  Mr.  Henke 
has  observed,  that  it  was  probably  on  account  or  such  philosophers  as 
Pomponazzo,  that  Leo  X.,  in  the  Lateran  Council,  prohibited  the  philoso- 
phical proposition,  tJtat  the  soul  of  man  is  mortaly  from  being  defended  for 
die  future. — Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 

Note  190  (p.  249). — In  the  year  1520,  he  published,  at  Florence  his 
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''Dialectica  Ludicra,"  and  in  1521,  his  ^'LibelluB  de  his  quae  ab  optimis 
Principibus  agenda  sunt  ;*'  in  both  of  which  he  denominates  himself 
Avgustinus  Niphus  Mcdicet,philotophus  Suetsamu;  and  in  the  dedication 
to  him  of  the  commentary  of  Alexander  Aplurodisiensis  on  some  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  by  Antouius  Francinus  Varchiensis,  he  is  styled, 
Attgustinus  Nvphus  de  Medicis,  Peripateticorum  Princeps.  In  this  dedica- 
tion the  merits  of  Nifo,  and  the  favours  conferred  on  him  by  Leo  X.^are 
recognised. — Bandin.  Juntar.  Typogr.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

Note  191  (p.  250).— In  his  treatise  <*De  Ente  et  Uno,"  addressed  by 
him  to  his  friend  PoUtiano.  Of  the  character  and  writings  of  Pico,  the 
reader  will  find  the  most  full  and  interesting  account  which  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  world,  in  Mr.  Greswell's  Memoirs  of  Italian  Scholars, 
2nd  ed,  1805. 

Note  192  (p.  250).— Leo  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  to 
Lautrec,  governor  of  Milan,  requesting  them  to  interpose  their  authority 
to  prevent  such  disgraceful  dissensions.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
Gian-Francesco,  and  another  to  the  countess,  in  terms  of  admonition  and 
reproof ;  which  were  tempered,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Gian-Francesco, 
by  expressions  of  great  esteem  and  respect  for  his  talents  and  his  learning. 
— Bembi.  Epist.  Pont.  lib.  xi.  ep.  30,  32,  33. 

Note  193  (p.  251). — In  the  year  1516  he  printed  at  Home  his  four 
books  "  De  Amore  Divino,"  which  he  inscribed  to  Leo  X.  A  copy  in 
manuscript  of  this  work  is  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  at  the 
beginning  of  which  are  the  famHy  arms  of  the  Medici  richly  illuminated. 
But  his  principal  work  is  his  ^'  Examen  Vanitatis  Doctrinse  Gentium,  et 
Yeritatis  Christianse  Disciplinse,"  printed  by  him  at  his  own  press  at 
Mirandula,  in  the  year  1520,  and  also  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  This  work  is 
preceded  by  an  apostolic  license,  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle  to  Giovan- 
Francesco,  in  which  tlie  Pontiff  recognises  the  great  merits  of  the  cele- 
brated Giovanni  Pico,  and  the  friendly  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
him  and  Lorenzo,  the  father  of  the  pontiff;  and  highly  commends 
Giovan-Francesco  for  imitating  the  example  of  his  illustrious  predecessor 
in  the  prosecution  of  liberal  studies.  The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco 
have  generally  been  printed  with  those  of  his  uncle,  of  which  several 
editions  have  been  published  at  Basle,  in  2  vols.  foUo. 

Note  194  (p.  251).— Ap.  Tirab.  voL  vii.  par.  i.  p.  398,  &c.  After  the 
account  here  given,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  the 
additions  made  to  it  by  Count  Bossi,  who  has  enumerated  several  other 
learned  works  of  Gian-Francesco  Pico,  and  considered  the  singular  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  more  at  large. 

Note  195  (p.  252). — Of  this  work,  Bossi  informs  us  he  possessed  a  fine 
MS.  on  vellum,  written  about  the  middle,  or  perhaps  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  margins  of  which  were  ornamented  with 
miniature  figures,  representing  subjects  of  natural  history,  and  especially 
animals,  designed  with  great  care  and  accuracy  ;  from  which  he  infers, 
that  the  study  of  natural  history  had  begun  to  make  some  progress,  even 
at  that  early  period.  ■ 
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None  196  (f.  253).-^He  ^ru  bumtby  the  sentenee  of  ihfi  Inqaiation 
«i  Slofeaeey  in  the  year  1327.    An  Mtaeot  MS.  eopy  o£  tha  piocMdings 
^  him,  with  hu  sa&tenoe^  is  in  my  poflBeaoon. 


Note  197  (p.  253). — Of  tiiifl  poem,  seYer&L  editionB  aro  cited  bj 
Quadrio,  vol  it.  p.  41.  I  have  also  a  MS.  copy  of  the  fifteenth  centoiy, 
omameuted  wil^  astronomical  and  geogn^hical  figures,  coloured,  ex* 
plaining  the  system  of  the  heavens,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  divisions 
of  the  earth,  &c. 

Note  198  (p.  253)^— From  these  letters  it  appears^  that  Colombo  had 
imparted  his  intentions,  as  early  as  the  year  1474,  to  Toscanelli,  who 
had  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his  enterprise,  and  furnished  him  with 
such  instructions,  both  historical  and  geographical,  as  seemed  most  likely 
to  ensure  his  success.  These  letters  have  been  published  in  the  Life  of 
Cristoforo,  by  FercUnando  Colombo,  and  are  particularly  stated  by 
Tiiaboschi,  vol.  vi.  par.  i.  pp.  179,  309i  But  this  subject  has  been  more 
amply  treated  m  the  *<  Life  of  Colombo,"  by  Count  Bossi,  published  by 
him  at  Milan,  in  1818,  in  8vo.,  and  accompanied  by  many  curious 
documents  and  graphic  iUustrations. 

Note  199  (p.  254). — To  these  observations  on  the  psogresfrof  sdentifie 
studies  in  Italy,  Count  Bossi  has  made  very  considerable  additions,  and 
inndicated  the  claims  of  his- countrymen  to  an  early  proficiency  in  tiiem. 

Note  200  (p.  254). — Leo  wrote  to  Henry  YIIL,. requesting  that  he 
would  employ  his  professors  of  Astrology  and  Theology,  to  take  the 
subject  of  the  Calendar  into  their  consideration*  Vi<U  Bymer  Fvsdd, 
torn.  vi.  p.  119. 

Note  201  (p.  257); — ^Las  Casas  has  therefore  entitled  his  work,  witi^ 
strict  propriety,  "The  History  of  tile  Destruction  of  tiie  Indies:*' 
^Belacion  de  la  Destruycion  de  las  Indias."  From  the  introduction  to 
tiiis  most  dreadful  and  affecting  history,  which  was  translated  into  Italian 
by  Giaeomo  Castellani,  and  published  at  Venice  in  1643j  I  shall  only 
give  tiie  following  passage : — ^1  positively  and  truly  assert,  tiiat  within 
the  space  of  forty  years,  tiiere  have  unjustiy  and  tyrannically  perished, 
by  tbe  oppression  and  infernal  conduct  of  the  ChrietiaTis,  more  than 
TWELVE  MILLIONS  of  pcrsons,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  I  believe 
that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  asserting,  that  tiiere  are  more  than  fifteen 
MILLIONS.'*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  that  Robert- 
son is  right  in  asserting,  that  the  accounts  of  Las  Casas  are  not  to  be 
implicitly  believed,  especially  when  he  speaks  of  numbers. 

Note  202  (p.  259). — The  author  is  happy  in  beii^i^ enabled  to  state^  that 
since  the  above  was  written,  in  1805,  he  has  had  the  high  gratification  of 
uniting  his  voice,  as  a  representative  of  his  native  town  of  Liverpool, 
with  mat  of  a  majority  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  which  in  the 
year  1807  abolished  the  horrible  practice  of  trading  for  skives  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  :  a  measure  which  he  hopes  will  pTOpare  tiie  way  for  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  British  colomeSy>aiid  tiiereby  prevent 
the  dreadful  consequences  above  adverted  to.* 
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Note  203  .'(p.  ^260). — Among  other  observations  in  the  works  of 
Poataaoy  there  is  one  which  particularly  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
practical  gardener.  He  asserts,  on  his  own  experience,  that  if  a  graft  be 
cut  from  the  extremity  of  a  fruit-bearing  branch,  it  wUl  itself  bear  fruit 
the  first  year  of  its  being  ingrafted  ;  but  that  if  it  be  taken  from  a 
sucker,  or  unripe  part  of  ^e  tree,  it  wUl  be  many  years  before  it  bear  fruit. 
Fontan.  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  180.  This  has  dnoe  been  observed  by  olher 
naturalists,  and  the  reason  is  explained  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  *<  Phy- 
teJogia,"  sect.  ix.  ii  7,  156. 

Noras  204  (p.  261).— In  folio,  and  reprinted  in  1627,  8Vo*  This  work 
Jovius  dedicated  to  Ihe  cardinal  Louis,  of  Bourbon,  who  deluded  his  expec- 
tations of  a  great  reward,  by  presenting  him  with  an  imaginary  benefice 
in  tlie  island  of  Thule,  beyond  the  Orkneys.  ^  La  fatica  de'  Pesci,**  says 
he,  <'m'and6  vota  col  Cardinal  de  Borbone,  al  qual  dedicai  il  libro, 
rimunerandomi  esso  con  un  beneficio  fabuloso  situato  nell'  Isola  Tile, 
oltre  le  Orcadi" — Lettera  di  Giovio  a  M.  Galeaz.  Florimonte.  ap. 
Tirafo.  vii.  2.  20.  With  this  malicious  sarcasm  the  cardinal  seems  to 
have  reproved  Jovius  for  quitting  his  theological  studies  to  write  the 
treatise  inscribed  to  him. 

NoiiB  205  (p.  261). — A  particular  account  of  the  rise  of  the  science  of 
natural  history,  and  of  its  progress  to  the  present  time,  may  be  found 
in  Sir  J.  £.  Smith's  introductory  Discourse,  prefixed  to  ^e  first  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society.  Lend.  1791,  4to.  I  have  re- 
peatedlylfttated  that  my  object  in  this  work  was  only  to  advert  to  subjects  of 
science  and  literature,  as  far  as  they  were  connected  with  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  shew  how  they  were  influenced  by 
\na-  personal  interference.  I  cannot  therefore  assent  to  the  frequent 
nemarks  of  Count  Bossi,  that  /  cmght  to  have  introduced  other  persons 
(with  whom  it  does  not  appear  that  Leo  X.  had  any  intercourse).  Vide 
Ital.  Ed.  voL  ix.  p.  139.  JVluch  less  can  I  conceive  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  me  to  trace  the  progress  of  natural  studies  (as  Count  Bossi  has  done) 
through  ^e  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century,,  (vide  Ital  Ed^  voL  ix.  p. 
261)>  although  I  admit  that  such-  inquiries  are  in  themselves  highly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Note  205  (p;  261). — For  some  account  of  him,  vide  ante,  chap.  i. 
Life  of  Lor.  de'  Medici,  chap.  viii.  His  moral  works  are  published  under 
the  following  titles: — <'De  veris  ae  salutribus  Anind  Gaudiis."  Flor. 
MGCGCLXXXxi.  ««De  instituendo  Sapientia  Animo*"  Bonon.  mcccclxxxxv. 
*'  De  tolerandis  Adversis."  Lib.  ii.  **  De  gerendo  Magistratu,  Justitiaque 
colenda."  The  two  last  tracts  are  published  in  the  general  collection  of 
the  works  of  their  author :  Argentor.  1509,  et  Flor.  1513. 

Note  207  (p.  266).r— M.  Ant.  Flaminio  has  applied  to  Castiglione  the 
following  lines : — 

^  Rex  qnoque  te  simili  eomplexus  amore  BritamiuB^ 
Unsignemolari-  Toa(^nis  honore  faclt :" 

which  have  led  his  biographers  to  suppose,  that  Castiglione  was  himself 
admitted  into  the  order  of  knighthood.  ^  Fu  raccolto  (^  Be  Aixigo)  con 
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modi  eosi  oaoratt  e  pieni  di  tanta  cortesia,  che  fnrono  da  ciaacnno  ripateti 
molto  stnordixuuj  ;  e  tanto  piu  avendolo  omato  e  degnato  del  OoUaro 
delta  Gartlera,  che  il  Re  soleva  dare  a  pochianmi,  e  di  grandissiiiia  con- 
dizione." — Blarliani,  Vita  di  Castiglione.  Serassi  saySy  <'  Ebbe  in  dono 
(dal  Re)  una  richianma  CoUana  d*oro ;  tanto  piacque  ad  Arrigo  qaesto 
gnui  Grentihiomo."  On  this  subject  some  doubts  have,  however,  lately 
been  raised,  by  the  Abate  D.  Francesconi ;  who  has  very  justly  sug- 
gested the  improbability  that  the  king  would  confer  on  the  ambassador 
2ie  same  honour  as  he  had  before  bestowed  on  his  sovereign  ;  to  which 
he  adds,  ^Lo  schiarire  un  tal  fatto  appartiene  a  chi  avesse  I'assunto 
d'illustrare  la  Storia  di  un  ordine  cavallaresco  coi  nomi  degli  Uomini,  che 
ascritti  vi  fnrono,  simili  al  Castiglione."  Vide  Francesconi,  Discorso  al 
Reale  Academia  Fiorentina.  Flor.  1799,  p.  80.  By  the  obliging  assist- 
ance of  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Grarter  principal  King  of  Arms,  I  am  enabled 
to  clear  up  these  doubts,  and  to  state,  with  confidence,  that  Castiglione 
was  not  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  King  Henry  VII.  transmitted  the 
ensigns  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  by  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Talbot ;  after  which  the  duke  sent  Castiglione  to  England  to  be 
installed  in  his  name.  On  his  landing  at  Dover,  on  the  *20th  day  of  Ocio^ 
ber,  Sir  Thomas  Brandon  was  despatched  with  a  considerable  retinue  to 
meet  him  ;  and  in  the  College  of  Arms  are  yet  preserved  the  particulars 
of  his  reception  by  the  Lord  Thomas  Doquara,  Lord  of  St.  John's,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Grarter  King  of  Arms  ;  who  conducted  him  to 
London,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  pope's  vice-collector. 
But,  although  Castiglione  was  not  created  a  knight  of  the  Gai^r,  there 
is  yet  reason  to  believe  that  he  received  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
favour  of  the  king.  In  the  letter  which  he  soon  afterwards  addressed  t^ 
that  sovereign,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  duke,  whom  he 
denominates,  ^  virum  a  confratibus  tuis,  quem  adeo  dilexisti  ut  ilium 
pneclarissimo  Garterii  ordine  tuo  decorare  dignatus  sis,"  he  refers  to 
certain  honours  conferred  also  on  himself ;  ^  me  a  tua  maj  estate  digni- 
TATE  ac  MUNERiBUS  auctum."  In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  MS.  from  which  Anstis  published  the  letter  of  Castiglione,  at  the 
end  of  his  second  volume,  on  the  Order  of  the  Grarter,  and  which  MS.  is 
by  hun  stated  to  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Thoresby,  at  Le^cls^ 
was  embellished  with  the  arms  of  Castiglione,  surrounded  by  a  collar  of 
SS.,  ending  with  two  portcullises,  and  having  at  the  bottom  a  rose,  gules, 
and  argent ;  which  affords  a  strong  proof  that  Henry  VII.,  whose  badges 
were  a  portcullis  and  united  rose,  had  decorated  Castiglione  with  such  a 
collar  at  the  time  of  his  mission  to  this  country. 

Note  208  (p.  267).— This  piece,  entitled  «  Hippolyta,  Balthasari  Cas- 
tilioni  Conjugi,"  has  given  rise  to  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  lady  of 
Castiglione  wrote  Latin  poetry  ;  but  although  it  affords  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  this  circumstance,  yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  it  contains  were  such  as  were  conveyed  to  him  by  liis  wife 
during  his  absence,  and  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  transpose  into 
Latin  verse.     Vide  Carm.  Illust.  Poet.  edit.  Venef.  1548,  p.  171. 

Note  209  (p.  268). — The  body  of  Castiglione  was  interred  in  the 
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Metropolitan  church  of  Toledo,  whence  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  his 
daughter  to  the  church  of  the  Fraii  Minori,  at  Mantua,  and  deposited  in  a 
handsome  chapel  erected  for  that  purpose,  with  the  following  inscription, 
written  by  Ben^bo  : — 

Baldassari  Castilioni  Mantuano, 

OMNIBUS    NATUILS    DOTIBUS,  PLUBIMIS    BONIS    ABTIBUS,   ORNATO  ;    6r£CIS 

LiTE&is  ERUDiTO  ;  IN  Latinis  et  Etruscis  etiam  poet^  ;  oppiDO  Nebu- 

LARI^  IN  PiSAUREN.  OB  VlRT.  MILIT.  DONATO  ;  DUABUS  OBXTIS  LEGATIONI- 
BUS,     BrITANNICA     et     RoSiANA  ;     HiSPANIENSEM     CUM     AGERET,     AC     RES 

Clementis   VII.   PoNT.   Max.    procuraret,   quatuorque    libros   de 

INSTITUENDA  ReGUM  FAMILIA  PERSCRIPSISSET  ;  POSTREMO  CUM  CaROLUS 
V.  IMPERATOR  EPISCOPUM  ABULiE  CREARI  MANDASSET  ;  ToLETI  VITA 
FUNCTO,  MAGNI  APUD  OMNES  GENTES  NOMINIS.  QUI  VIX.  ANNOS  L.  MENS. 
II.  DIEM  I.  ALOYSIA  GoNZAGA,  CONTRA  VOTUM  SUPEBSTES.  FIL.  B.  M.  P. 
ANNO  DOMINI^MDXXIX. 

Note  210  (p.  269). — Castiglione  has  also  left  a  few  poetical  composi- 
tions in  his  native  tongue,  which  display  equal  elegance  with  his  Latin 
writings.  Both  Mr.  Henke  and  Count  Bossi  have  adverted  to  the  opinion 
of  J.  C.  Scaliger,  who  had  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  Latin  poems  of 
Castiglione  in  competition  with  the  most  excellent  productions  of  antiquity, 
and  as  presenting  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  of  Luccm,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  style  of  Virgil.  Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  286,  Ital.  Ed.  voL  ix. 
p.  268*. 

Note  211  (p.  269). — "Le  ciento  Novellb  Antike.  Fieri  di  Parlare, 
di  belle  cortesie,  e  di  belle  valentie  e  doni  secondo  ke  per  lo  tempo  passato 
anno  fatto  molti  valentiuomini.  In  Bologna,  nelle  case  di  Girolamo 
Benedetti,  1526."  This  edition  was  published  at  the  instance  of  Bembo 
by  his  &iend  Carlo  Gualteruzzi,  who  preserved  throughout  the  ancient 
orthography;  but  Zeno  met  with  an  edition  without  note  of  date  or  place, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity.  Vide  Note  al  Fontanini, 
vol.  ii.  p.  181.  Count  Bossi  is  of  opinion,  that  the  "Cento  Novelle 
Antiche"  do  not  exhibit  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  thinks  tbem  probably  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  has  also  given  a  specimen  from  a  MS.  in  his  own  possession,  of  a 
fragment  of  a  romance,  or  novel,  which  begins,  ^Incipit  liber  PanJUi/* 
and  is  followed  by  the  words  *' e  panjilo  parla  en  lo  comenfamen/to  sovra  si 
medesemo"  which  he  thinks  is  of  much  earlier  date,  and  as  presenting  the 
primordj,  or  incmuiboU,  of  the  Italian  language ;  but  for  a  further  account 
of  which  I  must  refer  to  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  269*.  ♦ 

Note  212  (p.  270). — Manni  Istoria  del  Decamerone,  p.  134.  Count 
Bossi  has  observed,  that  many  historical  facts  would  have  been  lost  had 
they  not  been  preserved  in  tiie  writings  of  the  novelists ;  that  they  fre- 
quently serve  to  verify  a  date,  to  clear  up  some  doubtful  point,  or  to  com- 
memorate some  illustrious  person  of  the*  time ;  on  which  account  he  had 
long  intended  to  write  a  dissertation  on  the  historical  utility  of  the  Novelists. 

Note  213  (p.  271).—Mazzuch.    Vita  di  Pietro  Aretino,  p.  14.  F  Ediz. 
Brescia,  1763,  8vo._This  work  of  the  Count  Giammaria  Mazzuchelli, 
VOL.  II.  I  Z 
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bowever  imworthy  the  ambjeet  of  it  mtty  be,  amy  justly  be  conaUerod 
as.  a  perfect,  specimen  of  literary  bioigraphy. 

Noi!E  2U  (p.  272). — For  this  scandAloos  publication  tiie  engrsTer, 
Marc- Antonio  was  conunitted  to  prison  by  the  orders  of  Oement  VII. , 
whence  he  was  only  liberated  on  the  entreaties  of  the  cardinal  (Ippolito) 
de*  Medici,  and  Baccio  Bandinelli.  Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  voL  ii.  p.  420. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  few  impressions  which  were  printed  have 
all  been  destroyed.  Even  those  which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  are  not  by  Marc^Antonio. — Heineke,  Diet,  des  Artistes,  vol.  L 
p.  357.    But  see  note  of  Count  Bossi  in  Ital.  Ed.  voL  ix.  p.  276. 

NoriE  215  (p.  272).-~iIn  «Be  of  his  Gapitoli  aeddressed  to  Cosmo  I.  duke 
of  Florenoe,  Aretino  reminds  him  of  tbe  intimacy  that  had  subsisted  be- 
tween himself  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the  &tfaer  of  the  duke. — Opero 
Buxiesche  di  Bemi,  &c..veL  iii.  p.  14.  Ed.  Fir.  1723. 

Note  216  (p.  273). — It  has  also  been  supposed  that  Henry  VIII.  had 
left  him  a  le^usy  in  his  will.  See  a  curious  dedieatoiy  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject from  William  Thomas,  elerk  of  the  doset  to  Edward  VI.,  and  a 
prebeiidary  of  St.  Paul's,  addressed  To  Mr,  Peter  Aretme,  the  right  natwrcU 
poet;  in  Sir  Richard  CHayton^s'tnmslatkHi  of  Tmhove's  Memoirs  of  the 
Bouse  of  Medici,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

Note  .217  (p.  275).— "Hus-oircunastanceas  referred  to  in  many  of  the 
letters  of  Aretino,  citeM  by  Mazzuchelli.  In  the  Appendix  will  also  be 
found  a  letter  on  this  subject  from  Aretino  to  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  Imperial  Court,  which!  has  not  before  been  published. 
Vide  App.  No.  XI. 

Note  218  (p.  276). — ^*fDKi.LElliMBdiM..Nicol6  Franco conti»  Pietro 
Aretino,et  della  priapea del medesimo."  The  firstedition  w»s  in  1541,  and 
bears  date  at  Turin,  but  was,  in  tauct,  printed  at  Casale.;  the  second  in 
1546,  and  the  third  in  1548.;  besides  these,  a  modern  edition  of  the 
-'^  Priapea  "  was  published,  with  the  "  V^idemmiatoie  *'  of  Luigi  Tansillo, 
a  Pe-King,  regimnte  Kien-Lomg^  nel  xviii.  seeoiOf  probably  printed 
at  Paris.  These  productions  of  Franco  ere  wdl  chankcterieed  by  Tira- 
beschi :  ^^Le  piu  grossolane  oscenitk,  ia  piil  libera. maledicenza,  e  il  piCl 
aidito  disprezzo  de'  principi,  de'  Romani  pontefici,  de'  padri  del  Concilio 
di  Trento,  e  di  piu  altri  gravissimi  personaggi,  sono  le  gemme  di  cui  egVi 
adoma  questo  suo  infamel  avoro." — Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii. 
p.  14.  At  the  close  of  his  work  is  a  letter  addressed,  Agli  infami  prin- 
cipi deW  infame  mo  ^ecolo,  Nic,  Fromcoy  Beneventcmo,  in  which  he  upbraids 
all  the  sovereigns  of  his  time,  in  the  grossest  terms,  for  conferring  their 
favours  on  such  a  wretch  as  Pietro  Aretino  ;  a  reproof  which  they  well 
merited,  but  which  loses  its  effect  from  the  indecent  language  in  which  it 
is  conveyed.  1^  scurrility  of  Franco  met,  however,  with  a  severe 
rettibution.  In  tiie  year  1569,  he  was  seized  upon  at  Rome,  by  tiie 
«rders  of  Pius  V.,  and  publicly  hangefd  as  a  criminal.  On  being  brought 
out  for  •  execution,  his  venerable  appearance  and  hoary  head  excited 
universal  compasmon,  and  his  exclamation  <<  Q^uesto  poie  trappo  pur," 
80  remarkable  for  its  9Mtvete  on  such  on  occasion,  aiui  which  was  the 
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only  eompkunt  he  uttered,  was  assented  to  by  all  present.  A  satirieal 
epignun,  written  by  Franco,  against  the  pope,  is  supposed  to  hare  io- 
eun«d  his  Tesentaient.  This  epigrain  is  giren  in  the  Menagiana,  torn.  if. 
p.  358.  Bnt  Fraaeo  had,  in  £as  sonnets,  committed  much  greater 
offences,  and  had,  in  particalar,  alhided  to  the  atrooioDs  condaet  of 
Pier^Lolgi  Farnese,  the  son  of  Panl  III.,  Tvhich  is  fully  r^ated  bj 
Varehi,  at  the  end  of  his  Florentine  history,  and  eathifoits  the-most  hor- 
rible instance  of  diabolical  deprarity  that  ever  dir^graced  hwnan  nature. 
That  Franco  waa  a  man  of  real  learning,  appears  ifrom  his  various  otiMV 
works,  among  which  is  a  translation  of  the  <<  Iliad"  of  Homer,  in  oU(wa 
rirna,  which  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Albani  libravy,  at  Home. 
Vide  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iiL  p.  15,  in  nota. 

Note  219  (p.  376). — ^For  much  additional  information  respecting 
Aretino,  and  his  adversary  Nicolo  Franco,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
tile  notes  in  the  German  and  Itahan  editions,  chap.  xx.  passim.  I 
cannot,  however,  fori)ear,  on  this  occasion,  from  laying  before  the  reader 
the  foUowing  just  and  eloquent  observations  of  Count  Bossi  in  their 
original  language  : — ^«Gli  onori  prodigati  all'  Aretino  dai  Principi  e  dai 
Plebei,  dai  grandi  e  dai  piccoli,  dagli  ecclesiastici  e  dai  laici,  dai  dotti  e 
dagli  indotti,  da  ogni  grado,  da  ogni  eeto  di  persone,  in  confronto  di 
tanti  letterati  di  grandissimo  merito  trascnrati,  prova  I'indinazione  dell' 
nmana  natora  al  m^e  anriche  al  bene,  alia  sfrontezza  anziche  alia 
modestia,  alia  licenza  anziche  alia  morigeratezza,  almeno  nello  stato 
attuale  dell*  civilizzazione  in  Eoropa.  Se  ne  ha  pure  altra  prova  evi- 
dente  nelle  molte  ristampe  che  si  son  fotte  de'  suoi  libri,  malgrado  le 
piu  severe  proibizioni,  e  nelnnmero  degli  scrittori,  che  si  son  dati  ad 
imitario,  e  che  hanno  antfae  adottato  con  icompiacenza  il  di  lui  nome,  &c." 
— :Ital.  Ed.  vdl.  ix.  p.  278*. 

Note  220  (p.  278). — Over  the  great  doors  which  open  into  the  hall, 
the  following  inscriptkm  appears*  on  marble : — 

Deo 

.PBiSSIDIBUSQUE  FAMILIiB  DIVIS 

Clemens  VII.  Medices 

Pont.  Max. 

LiBRis  OFcr.  STUDIO  Majobuu 

et  suo  undique  con<i^disitis 

Bibliothecam 

;    Ad  OBNAMENTUM  PATBIiB  AC 

CiVIUM  SUOBUU  UTILITATEU 

D.  D. 

Note  221  (p.  278). — An  ample  and  well-arranged  catalogue  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  MSS.  in  this  library  has  been  published  by  the 
learned  Canonico  Angelo-Maria  Bandini,  who  held  the  office  of  librarian 
from  the  year  1756  to  the  tune  of  his  death,  in  1803,  in  11  vols.  foUp. 
This  great  work,  which  has  opened  the  treasures  of  the  Laurentian 
library  to  the  literary  world,  was  published  at  the  instance  of  the 
emperor  Francis  I.,  who  presented  the  compiler  with  a  sum  of  money 
towards  the  expense,  and  made  him  promisee  of  farther  assistance,  whidi 

II2 
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were  defeated  by  the  untimely  death  of  that  mmiifioent  soyereigiL  In 
the  letters  of  the  venerable  Canonico  to  the  anthor  of  the  present  work, 
he  laments  the  want  of  that  patronage  to  which  his  labonrs  were  so  jnstly 
entitled.  A  catalogue  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  was  before  published 
by  the  learned  Evodio  Asseman,  archbishop  of  Apamea,  Florence,  1742, 
fo.  And  the  Canonico  Anton-Maria  Biscioni,  who  preceded  Bandini  in 
the  office  of  librarian  of  the  Laurentian,  also  printed  at  Florence,  in  the 
year  1752,  the  first  volume,  in  folio,  of  a  catalogue  which  contains  also 
the  oriental  MSS.,  but  which  was  not  published  until  after  his  death. 

Note  222  (p.  278). — ^Bossi  has  pointed  out  a  passage  in  the  poem  of 
Arsilli,  ^  de  Poetis  Urbanis,"  where  mention  is  made  of  Pnmcaco  OcUvo^ 
or  CciM,  who  traversed,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  search  of  books, 

**  Quantum  Europce  tingitur  oeeano ;" 

and  particularly  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  ^  Caledotdi  dives  terra 
Britaimi  .**  As  Calvo  is  said  to  have  been  expressly  sent  to  recover  the 
books  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  rapacity  of  war.  Boon  is 
inclined  to  think  he  was  one  of  the  envoys  employed  by  Leo  X.,  and  that 
under  the  name  of  Calvo,  the  author  meant  to  refer  to  Favsto  SaheOf 
whose  services  to  the  cause  of  literature,  as  related  by  himself,  precisely 
agree  with  those  of  Calvo,  enumerated  by  Arsilli.  Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  x. 
p.  94.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  that,  as  many  persons  were 
undoubtedly  employed  in  the  same  pursuit,  the  name  of  Calvo,  is  to 
be  added  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  that  employment.  In 
fact,  we  find  the  name  of  Framcesco  Calvi  mentioned  in  another  part  of 
the  work,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  characterised  by  Frobenius  and 
Erasmus,  as  uomo  eruditimmo ;  although  it  appears  he  became  a  book- 
seller at  Pavia,  an  employment  not  inconsistent  with  his  former  occupation. 
Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  246*. 

Note  223  (p.  278). — M.  de  Seidel,  privy  counsellor  to  his  Prussian 
Majesty,  communicated  to  the  learned  Bayle,  copies  of  two  original 
letters,  or  briefs,  of  Leo  X.,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sadoleti  ;  the  one  of 
them  addressed  to  the  archbishop  elector  of  Mentz,  requesting  him  to 
assist  his  envoy  Heytmers,  in  his  inquiries  after  ancient  MSS. :  tiie  other, 
probably  to  the  canons  of  Magdebourg,  with  particular  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  "  Decades'*  of  Livy  ;  all  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  then 
preserved  in  the  libranr  of  that  place.  These  letters  Bayle  published  in 
his  great  work,  Art.  Leon.  X.  torn.  iii.  p.  655.  Another  letter  to  the 
same  effect  was  also  addressed  by  Leo  X.  to  Christian  II.,  king  of 
Denmark,  which  is  published  in  the  ^  Nova  literaria  Maris  Balthici  et 
Septentrionis." 

Note  224  (p.  279). — One  of  the  poems  of  Parmenio,  entitled,  "  De 
cladibus  per  Gallos  Italiae  allatis,  et  de  triumpho  Julii  II.  Pont.  Max."  is 
preserved  in  the  Laurentian  library,  Plut.  Ixv.  Cod.  51.  Another  pie^se, 
**  De  operibus  et  rebus  gestis  Julii  II.  Pont.  Max.,"  has  been  published. 
Yidc  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  201. 

Note  225  (p.  279). — Tiraboschi  positively  informs  us,  that  Parmenio 
held  the  office  from  1511  to  the  time  of  lus  death  in  1522,  but  which 
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should  be  1529,  either  of  which  periods  includes  the  whole  pontificate  of 
Leo  X. ;  yet  he  afterwards  as  possitively  asserts,  that  Sabeo  was 
appointed  by  Leo  X.,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  any  inconsistency. 
This  appointment  of  Sabeo  is  also  confirmed  by  various  o&er  testimonies, 
and  particularly  by  cardinal  Quirini,in  his  Spec.  Literat.  Brixian.  p.  171. 

Note  226  (p.  279). — The  horror  which  this  event  occasioned  at  Rome, 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  fully  conceived  by  a  particular  instance,  than  by 
a  general  description.  Giuliano  Princivaile  of  Camerino,  a  public 
professor  of  languages  at  Rome,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Leo  X.  to 
superintend  the  education  of  his  nephew,  the  cardinal  Innocenzo  Cib5, 
was  so  shocked  at  the  instances  of  brutal  cruelty  which  he  saw  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  that,  in  a  moment  of  desperation, 
he  flung  himself  from  a  lofty  window,  and  perished  by  a  fall  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  immediate  cause  of  his  terror  is  assigned  by  Valeriano  : 
"Cum  conspexisset  aliquos  ex  familia  per  testes  arripi,  et  ea  parte 
alligatos  sublimes  in  supplicium,  et  absconditi  auri  questione  vexari,"  &c. 
— Val.  de  Infel.  lit.  Of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Princivaile,  a  favourable 
specimen  is  given  by  Lancelotto,  in  his  Life  of  Angelo  Colocci,  p.  70. 

Note  227  (p.  280). — Bossi  conceives  that  some  error  exists  here,  and 
that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  Ciutos  and  BibUotecariOy  except 
what  arises  from  the  difference  of  language.  Vide  Ital.  Ed.  voL  x.  p.  18. 
If  this  remark  be  just,  there  must  have  been  several  librarians  employed 
at  the  same  period.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  adhere  to  my  own  state- 
ment, and  presume  that  the  tiUe  of  Librarian  was  given  to  some  eminent 
ecclesiastic,  like  Inghirami,  who  was  bishop  of  Ragusa,  and  secretary  of 
the  conclave  on  the  election  of  Leo  X.,  and  that  the  inferior  office  of  (justOB 
was  conferred  on  the  actual  keeper,  who  had  the  inmiediate  care  of  the 
collection.  Accordingly  we  find  Sabeo  calling  the  attention  of  the  pope  to 
the  library  after  the  miserable  sackage  of  Rome,  in  1 527.  That  such  has  also 
been  the  arrangement  in  subsequent  times,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt. 

Note  228  (p.  280). — Tiraboschi  informs  us,  that  the  custom  of  confer- 
ring the  office  of  librarian  on  a  cardinal,  arose  in  the  time  of  Paul  III., 
who  passed  a  decree  to  tliat  effect.  Vide  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vol.  vii. 
par.  i.  p.  200.  But  Mazzuchelli  has  thrown  some  doubts  on  this  circum- 
stance.    Vide  Scrittori  d'ltal.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

Note  229  (p.  280). — He  obtained  the  name  of  Fedra,  or  Phaedra,  by  a 
angular  instance  of  talents  and  promptitude.  Having  undertaken,  with 
some  of  his  learned  friends,  to  perform  before  the  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio 
(Riario)  the  tragedy  of  Seneca,  entitied  ^  Hippolytus/'  in  which  he  acted 
the  part  of  Phafdra,  and  a  part  of  the  machinery  having  by  accident  been 
broken,  which  interrupted  the  performance,  he  alone  entertained  the 
audience  whilst  the  injury  was  repaired,  by  the  recital  of  extemporary 
Latin  verse  ;  on  which  account  he  was  saluted,  amidst  the  applauses  of  his 
hearers,  by  the  name  of  Phadra,  which  he  afterwards  retained  and  used 
as  his  signature. — Elog.  di  Inghirami.    Elog.  Tosc.  ii.  p.  227. 

Note  230  (p.  281). — The  mule  on  which  he  rode  took  fright  at  a  car 
drawn  by  two  buffaloes,  and  threw  him  on  the  pavement,  near  the  wheels 
of  the  car,  which  had  nearly  passed  over  him  ;  by  whicli,  although  not 
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matenaily  hurt,  he  was  bo  temrified,  tli&t  lie  did  not  long  survive  the  auto.'- 
deut.— Elog.  Toae.  voL  iL  p.  S^JG. 

NOTK  231  (p.  98G), — LandellDttij  Vttii  di  Adg.  Colocci.  Count  BosrI^ 
like  a  good  catbolic^  is  acsjidalizod  at  anlmputatitm  of  tliia  na^tiir&j  brought 
Bgainat  ho  grave  (uid  pious  an  eccl£«m!;tie  on  Sadoleti,  Ilal  Ed.  vol.  x. 
p.  25  ;  bput  Mr.  Henfce  bfls  quoted  aiome  verseH  of  Filippo  Beri>aldo^ 
addro^ed  to  GiuHo  de^  Mcdid^  nf tci-w&rds  dement  ¥11^  wMeh  sulfideully 
elucidate  this  point ; — 

^  Minimum  sapit  mihi,  qui 
Contendit  sapere  aiude. 
Fac  lucem  banc  hilarexnqae  et  genialem, 
LepidoBque  combibonea 
Acciri  jubeas  tibi ; 
&idoletiMn,  Maaiawum,  Impenamgue,^ 

Thus,  as  Mr.  H.  obseri^es,  Uie  man  afterwards  so  serious^  appears  hero  in 
the  society  of  a  Prmce's  jester  and  a  fille  de  joie.  Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol. 
iii  p.  73*. 

Note  232  (p.  284). — AkcmdrOy  quasi  detto  a  Landro.  Vide  Secken- 
dorf,  Kb.  i.  p.  149,  and  Mazzuchelli,  vol.  i.  p.  409.  Aleandro  thought  it 
nefoessary  to  vindicate  himself  against  tiie  calmnnies  respecting  his  birth. 
In  his  speech  gainst  Luther  before  the  diet  of  the  Grerman  empire,  h& 
exclaims,  ^  Deum  immortalem !  multi  hie  sunt  boni  viri,  quibus  notus 
sum,  ego  et  familia  mea,  et  asserere  ego  vere  possum,  majores  meos 
Marckwnes  in  Istria  fuisse  ;  quod  vero  parentee  meos  ad  inopiam  redaeti 
sunt,  fiito  tribui  debet.  Q,uod  si  maxime  Judceus  fiussem  sed  baptismum 
stascepissem,  rejici  propterea  non  deberem  ;  Christus  enim  et  Apostoli 
Judsei  fuerunt." — Aleand.  Orat.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  i  p.  149. 

Note  233  (p.  285).— Seckendorf  asserts,  that  Aleandro  had  been 
private  secretary  to  Csesar  Borgia,  and  composed  a  part  of  the  Roman 
court,  under  Alexander  VI.  But  from  the  narrative  of  Mazzuchelli,. 
who  derived  his  information  from  an  authentic  MS.  diary  of  the  life  of 
Aleandro,  it  appears  that  he  never  was  at  Rome  until  after  the  death  of 
that  pontiff. 

Note  234  (p.  285). — From  this  dedication  we  learn,  that  Aleandro 
was  not  only  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  had  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Arabic  and  Chaldaic 
tongues. 

Note  235  (p.  287). — Aleandro  was  at  the  side  of  the  monarch  vrhen. 
he  was  made  prisoner,  insomuch  that,  when  the  horse  of  the  king  fell,  he 
touched  that  of  Aleandro.  A  particular  aecovmt  of  the  capture  and 
liberation  of  Aleandro  is  giv^i  by  Girolamo  Negri. — Lettere  di  Prinelpi,. 
MoLL  p.  159. 

Note  236  (p.  287). — ^"Pervasurus  hand  dubie  ad  exactam  sotatem, 
nisi  nimia  tuendse  valetudinis  solicitudine,  intempestivis  medicaanentis 
sibi  hercle  insamis  et  infdix  medicus,  viseera  corrupisset/'  Baillet  mis- 
understood this  passage,  and  informs  us,  in  his  ^  Jugemens  des  S9avaas,'^ 
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No.  1273,  that  Aleandro  died  by  the  stupidity  of  his  physician,  jxsr  la 
MHse  de  son  m^decin* 

NoTB  237  (p.  287). — This  epitaph  concluded  with  the  foUowi&g  lines  :-r** 

KdrBopoy  ovk  AtKcn^f  Zrt  mAcrofMM  &»  irtfidprvs 
HoKKtffVy  finF€p  tScZr  &\yioy  ^»  Beufdrov* 

Without  reluetance  I  resign  my  breath. 

To  shun  the  sight  of  what  is  worse  than  death. 

In  which  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  he  meant  to  refer  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  or  to  the  licentiousness  and  scandalous 
abuses  of  the  Roman  court  under  Paul  III.  Many  further  particulais 
respecting  Aleandro  are  given  by  Count  Bossi,  who  has  also  observed 
that  some  works  have  been  attributed  to  him,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  pro- 
duction of  his  nephew,  who  was  also  named  Girolamo,  and  was  eminently 
distinguished  as  a  literary  character,  a  lawyer,  a  poet,  and  an  antiquarian. 
Bossi  has  also  noticed  many  other  eminent  theologians  and  canonists, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  and  vteape  hi^ly  encouraged  and 
honoured  by  him ;  affording,  as  he  thinln,  a  sufflcieiit  answer  to  those 
who  have  represented  that  pontiff  as  having  been  inattentive  to  the  pro- 
motion of  ecclesiastical  studies. 

Note  238  (p.  28&).— Tirab.  fU  map.  These  oopiea  of  VirgB  and 
Terence  are  more  fully  described  by  Bossi,  who  has  mentioned  some 
other  valuable  MSS.  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  Bembo,  and  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  libirary  at  Urbino,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Vatican.-~ItaL  Ed.  vol.  x.  p.  99*. 

Note  239  (p.  290). — Vide  chap.  vi.  ix.  x.  &c.  In  the  first  of  these 
places  I  have  chained  Machiavelli  with  having  had  a  share  in  the  con- 
trivance of  the  atrocious  stratagem  by  which  Ceesar  Borgia  destroyed 
Vitelli,  the  duke  of  Giavina,  and  others,  at  Sinigallia,  in  the  year  1502. 
But  the  further  perusal  of  the  letters  of  MachiaveUi  has  induced  me  to 
modify  this  opinion,  and  enabled  me  pre<Hsely  to  state  the  part  whidi  he 
had  in  this  blaek  transaction.  By  a  lettw  from  him  to  tiie  magis- 
trates of  Florence,  dated  the  first  of  January,  1602,  (but  which  should 
be  1503,  the  Florentines  having,  until  the  year  1750,  continued  the  date 
of  the  year  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  March)  it  appears  that  Borgia  had  com- 
municated his  intentions  to  MaehiavelU  the  day  before  the  perpetrating 
of  the  deed  ;  and  that  Machiavelli  had  not  taken  any  measursfi  to  pre- 
vent it,  either  by  expostulatLug  with  Borgia,  or  apprising  the  partiea 
devoted  to  destruction.  It  is  true  he  gives  us  to  understand:  lliat  he 
was  not  apprised  of  the  whole  of  the  intentions  of  Borgia  ;.  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  transaction  afterwards,  enffideBtly 
proves  that  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  a  fuller  participation  of  the 
crime.  In  the  same  letter  he  proceeds,  according  to  the  desire  of 
Borgia,  to  congratulate  the  Republic  on  this  event,  and  to  represent  the 
advantages  which  would  arise  from  their  union,  &c.  The  opinion  which 
Count  Bossi  has  expressed  on  this  subject  is  not  more  favourable  to 
the  character  of  Machiavelli,  than  that  which  I  have  given  in  the  present. 
work. 
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Note  240  (p.  290). — It  has  been  of  late  years  discovered,  that  the 
Diary  of  the  most  important  events  in  Italy  from  the  year  1492  to  1512, 
pnb&hed  by  the  Giunti  in  1568,  under  the  name  of  Biagio  Buonaccorsi, 
IS,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  notes  of  Machiavelli,  which  he  had  intended  for 
a  continuation  of  his  history  ;  but  which,  after  his  death,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  his  friend  Buonaccorsi. — £log.  Toscani,  tom.  iii.  p.  94. 

Note  241  (p.  293). — Of  the  poetical  writings  of  Machiavelli  in  his 
native  tongue,  seversd  pieces  remain,  which  are  distinguished  rather  by 
vigour  and  conciseness  of  expression,  than  by  poetical  ornament.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  Machiavelli  was  a  man  of  learning  ;  but  one 
of  these  pieces,  entitled,  ''  Capitolo  dell'  Occasione,'*  sufficiently  shows 
that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  the  ancients.  This 
poem  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume,  where  the 
reader  may  compare  it  with  a  Greek  epigram  of  Posidippus,  and  a  Latin 
one  of  Ausonius,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  near  imitation.  I  have  there 
also  given  a  tranlation  into  English.     Vide  App.  No.  XII. 

Note  242  (p.  294). — Benedetto  corrected  and  published  several  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  among  the  rest,  the  edition  of  Horace, 
printed  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence,  in  1514,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Filippo  de'  Nerli. 

Note  243  (p.  296). —  Vide  ante,  chap.  xvi.  His  verses,  sung  during 
the  splendid  exhibitions  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1514,  are  printed  in  the 
"  Canti  Camascialeschi,"  and  are  among  the  best  in  that  collection. 

'  Note  244  (p.  297). — The  history  of  Guicciardini  was  first  published 
by  his  nephew,  Agnolo  Guicciardini,  at  Florence,  Appresso  Lwenzo  Tor- 
rentinoy  1561,  in  large  folio.  But  this  edition  comprehends  only  the 
first  sixteen  books,  and  is  besides  defective  by  the  omissicm  of  several 
passages  of  importance.  The  four  additional  books  were  published  by 
Seth  Yiotti,  at  Parma,  in  1564,  and  the  passages  omitted  have  been  pub- 
lished separately,  in  the  work  entitled,  "  Thuanus  restitutus,  sive  Syl- 
loge,  &c.,  cum  Francisci  Guicciardini  Paralipomenis."  Amstel.  1663. 
This  history  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  but  the  unostentatious 
editions  of  Stoer,  Geneva,  1621,  1636,  in  two  vols.  4to.  are  the  most 
complete. 

Note  245  (p.  297).--"  We  have  finished  the  twentieth  and  last  book 
of  Guicciardini's  history ;  the  most  authentic  I  beUeve  (may  I  add,  I 
fear)  that  ever  was  composed.  I  believe  it,  because  the  historian  was 
an  actor  in  his  terrible  drama,  and  personally  knew  the  principal  per- 
formers in  it ;  and  I  fear  it,  because  it  exhibits  the  woful  picture  of 
society  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries." — Sir  W.  Jones,  in  Lord 
Teignmouth's  Life  of  that  great  and  good  man,  p.  325,  4to. 

Note  246  (p.  298). — Montaigne  has  not  only  made  a  similar  remark, 
but  has  raised  an  implication  upon  it  rather  unfavourable  to  the  moral 
character  of  Guicciardini. — Essais  lib.  ii.  chap.  x.  Further  particulars 
respecting  Guicciardini  may  be  found  in  the  notes  of  Mr.  Henke, 
Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  342,  and  of  Count  Bossi,Ital.  Ed.  vol  x.  pp.  106, 1 10». 

Note  247  (p.  298). — Benedetto  appears  to  have  been  equally  conver- 
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sant  with  science  and  with  literature.  Among  his  writings  are  the  his- 
tory of  Como,  his  native  place,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  shown  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  study  of  antiquities;  a  treatise  on  the  trans- 
actions and  manners  of  the  Swiss ;  a  collection  of  one  hundred  letters  ; 
several  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  some  specimens  of  Latin  poetry  ; 
one  of  which,  entitled,  <<  De  Venetis  Gallicum  Tropheeum,"  has  been 
printed  without  note  of  place  or  year.  His  brother  PauUo  has,  with 
laudable  gratitude,  assigned  him  a  place  among  the  illustrious  characters 
of  the  age  in  which  he  Kved.     Vide  Elog.  No.  106.    Iscritt.  p.  202. 

Note  248  (p.  300). — These  memoirs  have  frequently  been  printed 
under  the  title  of  "  Elogia  Doctobum  viroruh,  ab  avorum  memoria 
publicatis  ingenii  monumentis  illustrium.''  They  were  also  translated 
into  Italian  by  Hippolito  Orio,  of  Ferrara,  and  published  at  that  place  in 
1552.  The  portraits  have  also  been  engraved  in  wood,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  <<  Mus^ei  Joviani  Imagines,  artifice  manu  ad  vivum 
expressse  ;  nee  minore  industria  Theobaldi  Mulleri  Marpurgensis  Musis 
illustratee.  Basil.  ExOfficina  Petri  Pemse,"  1577.  In  the  last-mentioned 
work  are  several  portraits,  the  originals  of  some  of  which  are  now  in  my 
possession,  together  with  many  others  not  engraved  in  that  work.  These 
portraits  I  conceive  to  be  a  portion  of  those  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Giovio,  and  afterwards  preserved  in  the  College  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  at 
Venice,  the  seal  of  which  appears  at  the  back  of  each  picture.  Many  of 
these  portraits  are  copied  from  earlier  pictures,  which  are  now  probably 
lost ;  it  having  been  the  custom  of  Giovio  tb  avail  himself  of  every 
opportunity  for  that  purpose,  as  appears  from  his  obtaining  copies  of  the 
pictures  painted  by  Bramantino  (Bartolommeo  Suardi)  of  Milan,  for 
Julius  II.,  before  they  were  destroyed,  to  give  place  to  the  works  of 
Raffaelle  in  the  Vatican.  (Vide  Note  of  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xi.  p.  120). 
But  some  of  those  of  the  time  of  Giovio  are  original,  and  possess  consider- 
able merit.  If  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these 
pictures,  it  will  be  removed  by  observing,  that  one  of  the  portraits  in  my 
possession  is  inscribed,  Henricvs  Anglioe  Bex  Vlll.y  which  is  also 
engraved  amongst  the  wood  prints  in  the  work  last  mentioned,  with  a 
similar  inscription  ;  but  is,  in  fact,  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ; — ^a 
misnomer  which  could  not  have  occurred  if  the  print  had  not  been  copied 
from  this  picture.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  portraits  of  Giovio 
were  transferred  to  the  gallery  at  Florence,  and  became  the  foundation  of 
the  collection  which  has  been  so  considerably  augmented  in  after  times  ; 
but  the  pictures  at  Florence  are  copies  of  those  of  Giovio,  made  by 
Cristofano  dell*  Altissimo,  by  the  direction  of  Cosmo  I.  ( Vide  Vasari, 
vol.  iii.  p.  477,  Ed.  Bottari,  Rom.  1760.)  Amongst  those  which  have 
fallen  into  my  hands,  are  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  persons  noticed  in 
the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  in  the  present  work  ;  particularly 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  P.  P.  (a  present  to  me  from  Florence,)  Card. 
Bessarion,  Lionardo  (Bruni)  Aretino,  the  elder  Giuliano  de' 
Medici,  Angelo  Politiano,  Luigi  Pulci,  Marsilio  Ficino,  Jacopo 
Sanazzaro,  Card.  Sadoleti,  Card.Ippolito-D'Este,  Antonio  da  Leva, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino,  Daniel  Barbaro,  Marc  Ant. 
Flaminio,  Erasmus,  &c.* 

Note  249  (p.  301). — The  other  writings  of  Giovio  are  the  lives  of  the 
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im^ve  yifleonti,  lords  and  dnkos  of  Milan  ;  a  degeriptkm  of  the  idand  of 
Great  Britain,  of  Mmcovy,  of  the  lake  of  Como,  atkl  ilie  eulogies  of  men 
who  have  distingiiished  tiiemflelres  in  arms.  Three  of  the  Imt  books  of 
the  history  of  Panllo  Gieyio,  with  some  of  the  woiiusof  his  hrotiber  Bene- 
detto, have  lately  been  discovered  amongst  the  domestic  MBS.  of  the 
Comt  Giambattista  Giorio,  a  descendant  of  the  same  family. — Tirab. 
vol.  vii.  par.  u.  p.  269. 

Note  250  (p.  304).— -Tirab.  vol.  vi..par.  iiL  p.  239.  Sig.  Ticozzi,  who 
has  published  a  history  of  the  literati  and  artists  of  the  department  of 
Fiave,  amongst  which  is  inserted  that  of  ValcaianOy  plaees  his  birth  in 
1477,  and  his  death  in  1560. 

Note  251  (p.  304). — ^This  work  was  not  pnblidied  nntil  nearly  a  eea^ 
tnry  after  it  was  written,  vrhen  it  appeared  at  Venice,  in  a  8applem<ait  to 
the  ^  Antiqnitates  Bellnnenses,"  of  the  same  author.  It  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  various  editions  of  the  <*  Hieroglyphics,"  and  lastly,  was 
inserted  by  Menckenius  in  his  ^  Analecta  de  Calamitate  Idtteratonnn^^ 
Lips.  1707,  where  it  is  preceded  by  the  tract  of  Petnis  Alcyonius, "  De 
Exilio,"  a  work  full  of  commendations  of  Leo  X.,  who,  as  Cardhial  d^ 
Medici,  is  represented  as  taking  the  lead  as  one  of  the  interlocutors 
This  latter  piece  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1522,  and  is  the  work 
which,  from  the  elegance  of  its  style,  has  induced  some  critics  to  suppose 
the  author  had  discovered  the  lost  work  of  Cicero,  "De  Gloria,"  but  had 
suppressed  it,  in  order  to,  publish  a  portion  of  it  as  his  own.  Vide  note 
of  Mr.  Henke,  Germ.  Bd.  vol.  iii.  p.  354.  To  this  I  may  add,  thait  the 
work  of  Valerianus, "  De  Infelicitate,"  &c.  was  also  publi^ed  separately, 
with  an  appendix  by  Comdhis  TolKus.    Amst.  1647*. 

Note  252  (p.  307). — Well  known  under  the  name  of  Giovambattista 
Giraldi  Cynthio,  as  the  author  of  the  <<  Hecatonunithi,"  or  hundred 
novels,  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  whidi  have  been  frequently  printed. 
A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  at  Ferrara,  in  1537,  at  the  close  of 
which  is  a  treatise  of  Celio  Calcagnini, "  De  Imitatione,"  addressed  to 
Cynthio.  This  volume  rarely  occurs.  For  a  further  account  of  Cynthio, 
or  Cintio  Giraldi,  and  of  several  other  of  the  scriUori  pdligrafi,  or  miscdl- 
laneous  writers  of  the  times,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  the  additional 
notes  of  Count  Bossi. 

Note  253  (p.  310). — In  the  Laurentian  library,  Plut.  xx»ii.  Cod.'  37, 
is  preserved  a  Latin  poem  of  Andrea  Fulvius,  in  two  books,  entitled^ 
<<  Antiquaria,"  in  which  he  describes  at  great  length  the  antiquities  d 
Home,  with  many  encomiums  on  Leo  X. 

NoTE254(p.  311).— WinckeL  Storia  delle  ArtL  vol  ii.  p.  193.     The 
merits  of  this  fortunate  inquirer  were  also  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 
"  Felici  de  Fredis. 
Qui  ob  proprias  virtutes, 
Et  repertum  Laocoontis  divinum  quod 
In  Vaticano  cemes  fere 
Respirans  simulacrum, 
Immortalitatem  meruit, 
Anno  Domini  mdxxviiii." 
Vide  Richardson  sur  la  Peinture,  torn.  iiL  p.  711,  in  addendis. 
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NoTB255(p.B15).^~yMari,yitede'Pittoii,p(imm.  AocovdingrtaBoflai, 
BffSBiaiite  was  bom  in  1444,  and  died  at  seventy  yeasB  of  age,  in  1514* 
Leo  X.  is  said  to  have  orderod  a  magnificent  funeral  for  him,  which  ho 
attended  himself  \iith  his  whole  court.  Many  additional  particulars  respect, 
ing  this  great  architect  may  be  found  in  ItaL  Eld.  vol.  ix.  p.  115,  et  seq^^ 

Note  256  (p.  316). — This  figure  afterwards  came  into  the  posseasion  of 
CsBsar  Borgia,  who  presented  it  to  the  marebioness  of  Mantua,  at  wfaiefa 
eity  it  gave  rise  to  an  anecdote  recorded  in  the  life  of  De  Thoa<  That 
great  man  being  at  Mantua,  in  the  year  1573,  was,  as  we  are  told,  gratis 
8ed  witii  the  sight  of  the  sleeping  Cupid  of  Miehei-Agnolo,  of  wUdi  he 
and  his  friends  expressed  their  high  approbation  ;  but  on  being  sbown^ 
immediately  afterwards,  another  figure  of  the  same  subject,  of  antique 
woricmanship,  Hiey  were  insttmtly  convinced  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
modem  artist ;  whose  work  appeared,  in  comparison  with  the  other,  a 
shapeless  block  ;  and  were  ashuned  of  having  expressed  their  approbation 
of  it.  This  story,  if  true,  does  no  credit  to  the  taste  of  De  Thou  and  his 
companions.  They  migh^  perhaps^  justly  have  preferred  the  ancient  to 
the  modem  statue,  but  in  thus  extravagantly  condemning  that  which  tbey 
had,  the  moment  before,  commended,  they  proved  that  they  had  no  real 
stendard  of  taste,  and  were  not  qualified  to  judge  on  the  subfect.  M. 
Henry,  the  French  translator  of  the  present  work,  has  giv«n,  in  a  note,  the 
history  of  the  Sleeping  Cupid  somewhat  differently.  Vide  Ed.  Fran, 
torn.  iv.  p.  224.  2d  ed»* 

Note  257  (p.  31 6). — ^It  is  strange  that  Midiel-Agnolo  should,  at  the 
request  of  the  cardinal,  have  condescended,  as  Yasari  relates,  to  make  a 
design  for  a  painting  of  S.  Francis  receiving  Hie  stigmcUaj  which  was  to  be 
finished  in  colours  by  the  tonsor  of  the  cardinal.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  executed,  and  after  having  been  coloured  by  the  barber,  ^  molto 
dihgentemente,"  was  honoured  with  a  plaee  in  one  of  the  dispels  of 
Si  Pietro  a  Montorioy  at  Rome.  Suidi  is,  'at  times,  the  wayward. fate  of 
genius  ;  condemned,  on  one  occasion,  to  gratify  the  gaze  of  folly  by  erects 
ing  a  statue  of  snow,  and  on  another,  to  be  the  foatstool  for  a  barber  to 
mount  to  immortality.  . 

Note  258  (p.  316). — The  statue  of  Bacchus  is  (or  lately  was)  in  the 
Florentine  gaUery.  It  has  been  engraved  in  the  collection  of  ancient  and 
modem  statues  by  Domenico  Rossi. — Rom.  1704^  and  in  the  Ihird  volume 
of  the  "  Museum  Florentinum." 

Note  259  (p.  316). — At  what  time  Michel- Agnolo  returned  to  Florence 
is  not  precisely  stated  by  his  biographers  ;  but  Condivi  informs  us,  that 
at  the  time  he  executed  the  Madonna  for  the  cardinal  of  Rohan  at  Rome, 
he  was  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  consequently,  as  he  wa& 
bom  in  1474,  his  return  may  be  placed,  with  tokrable  accuracy,  in  1499.. 
This  also  agrees  sufficiently  with  his  contest  with  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  which 
occurred  soon  afterwards. — Condivi/  Vita  di  Michel- Agn.  p.  14,  ed.  For. 
1746,  fo. 

Note  260  (p.  317). — Besides  Lionardo  and  Michel- Agnolo,  Andrea. 
Contucci,  an  excellent  artist,  had  been  treated  with  to  undertake  the  work. 
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— Vasari,  vol.  iii.  p.  203.  The  document  from  the  public  records  of 
Florence,  by  which  this  task  was  intrusted  to  Michel;  Agnolo,  is  published 
by  Grori,  in  his  Annotations  on  Condivi,  p.  1 06. 

Note  261  (p.  319). — Neither  of  these  works  was  ever  completed,  and 
even  the  cartoons  have  long  since  been  lost  or  destroyed.  That  of 
Lionardo  was,  however,  engraved  by  Edelinck,  when  young,  from  an 
imperfect  design.  It  has  since  been  engraved  with  less  elegance,  but 
from  a  better  model,  and  published  in  the  "  Etruria  Pittrice,"  No.  xxix. 
There  is  also  a  print  of  a  part  of  the  cartoon  of  Michel- Agnolo  by  Marc- 
Antonio,  which  was  also  re-engraved  by  Agostino  Veneziano.  This  print 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Orimpeurs.  The  only  copy  ever  made  of  the 
whole  composition  of  the  cartoon  of  Michel- Agnolo  is  among  the  pictures 
collected  by  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  and  is  now  at  Holkham.  '<  It  is  a 
small  picture  in  oil,  in  chiaro-acwroy  and  the  performance  of  Bastiano  da 
S.  Gallo,  sumamed  AristotUe,  from  his  learned  or  verbose  descants  on 
that  surprising  work." — Seward's  Anecdotes,  voL  iii.  p.  137.  This  work 
has  now  been  engraved  and  published. 

Note  262  (p.  319). — It  has  been  supposed  that  Julius  II.  called  Michel- 
Agnolo  to  Rome,  soon  after  his  elevation,  in  the  year  1503,  vide  Condivi, 
p.  16.  But  Bottari  has  observed,  that  the  coloi^  statue  of  David  was 
not  erected  at  Florence  until  1504,  after  which  Michel- Agnolo  executed 
some  other  works  there ;  whence  he  concludes  that  Julius  did  not  call  him 
to  Home  until  ih.ef(mrth  or  fifth  year  of  his  pontificate.  Bottari  is  right 
in  his  premises,  but  wrong  in  his  conclusion.  Michel- Agnolo  certainly 
did  not  quit  Florence  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Julius,  but  his 
arrival  at  Rome  was  as  certainly  not  later  than  1505,  or  the  second  year 
of  the  pontificate  of  Julius,  as  will  appear  from  subsequent  circumstances. 

Note  263  (p.  319).— That  this  design  first  suggested  to  the  pontiff  the 
idea  of  rebuilding  S.  Peter's,  is  asserted  by  Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  83,  and 
again,  vol.  iii.  p.  211 ;  also  by  Bottari,  vii.  note  1,  Vita  di  Michel- Agnolo, 
p.  19.  This  monument,  which  was  not  completed  until  long  after  the 
death  of  the  pontiff,  was  not,  however,  erected  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
VatkaTio,  but  in  that  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vinculis,  where  it  yet  remains. 
Vide  Dr.  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

Note  264  (p.  320). — This  celebrated  figure  has  given  rise  to  a  literary 
production  which  has  been  considered  as  scarcely  inferior,  in  point  of 
sublimity,  to  the  statue  itself. 

SONETTO. 

Di  dfiovarribattiata  Zappi. 
"  Chi  6  Cestui,  che  in  dura  pietra  scolto, 
Siede  gigante,  e  le  piU  illustre  e  conte 
Prove  dell'  arte  avanza,  e  ha  vive  e  pronte 
Le  labbia  si,  che  le  parole  ascolto  ? 
Quest'  e  Mose  ;  ben  mel  diceva  il  folto 

Onor  del  mento,  e  '1  doppio  raggio  in  fronte. 
Quest'  e  Mos^,  quando  scendea  da!  monte, 
E  gran  parte  del  Nume  avea  nel  volto. 
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Tal  era  allor,  che  le  sonante  e  vaste 

Acque  ei  sospese  a  se  d'intomo,  e  tale 

Quando  il  mar  chiuse  e  ne  fe  tomba  altrui 
E  voi  sue  turbe  un  rio  vitello  alzate  i 

Alzate  aveste  imago  a  questo  eguale ! 

Ch'  era  men  fallo  Tadorar  costui." 

SONNET. 

And  who  is  he  that,  shaped  in  sculptured  stone, 
Sits  giant-like  I  stem  monument  of  art 
UnparallePd,  whilst  language  seems  to  start 
From  his  prompt  lips,  and  we  his  precepts  own  ? 
-*Tis  Moses  ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known, 
And  the  twin-beams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 
'Tis  Moses  ;  seated  on  the  mount  apart. 
Whilst  yet  the  Godhead  o'er  his  features  shone. 
Such  once  he  look'd,  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm, 
When  o'er-  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar'd. 
An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave  ; 

But  had  they  raised  this  awe-commanding  form, 
Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  adored. 

Note  265  (p.  322). — It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Vasari,  that 
RaSaello  arrived  at  Rome  before  Michel- Agnolo  returned  from  Bologna, 
after  ha^png  completed  the  statue  of  Julius  II. — ^Vita  di  Michel- Agn.  in 
Vasari,  vol.  iii.  p.  219,  Vide  Mariette  Observ.  sur  la  vie  de  Mich.- Agn. 
par  Condivi,  p.  72. 

Note  266  (p.  323).— Vasari,  vol.  iii.  p.  209.  Bottari  ed.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  Vasari,  in  two  volumes, 
Fior.  1550,  Baffaello  is  not  enumerated  among  the  artists  who  studied 
from  the  cartoons  of  Pisa.  The  painters  there  mentioned  are  Aristotile 
da  San  Gallo,  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo,  Francesco  Granacci,  Baccio  Bandi- 
nello,  and  Alonzo  Berugetto ;  to  whom  are  added  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
II  Francia  Bigio,  Jacopo  Sansovino,  II  Rosso,  Maturino,  Lorenzetto,  II 
Tribolo,  Jacopo  da  Pontormo,  and  Perin  del  Vaga.  That  Rafiaello 
studied  the  works  of  Michel- Agnolo  is,  however,  highly  probable,  and  so 
far  from  being  derogatory  to  his  character,  confers  honour  both  on  his 
diligence  and  his  taste,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  eager  to 
obtain  improvement,  and  capable  of  selecting  the  best  models  of  imita- 
tion.— Mariette,  Observ.  sur  la  vie  de  Michel- Agn.  par  Condivi,  p.  72, 

Note  267  (p.  325). — The  following  sonnet  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  subject : — 

sonetto. 
Di  Alessandro  Quidi. 
«  Veggio  il  gran  di  della  giustizia  etei'na, 
Dal  Tosco  Apelle  in  Vatican  dipinto  \ 
E  '1  veggio  d'ira  e  di  furor  si  tinto 
Che  I'alma  sbigottita  al  cor  s'intema. 
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Veggio  il  gmi  cono  Tcr  la  i«Ue  inferMi, 

£  1  vaneggiar  de'  mici  pessMr,  «oa|iii*o 

Foot  MP  maoza  sua,  nmaae  estmto 

£  proYido  timor  me  sol  goyema. 
£  veggio  quel,  efae  dall*  etemo  danno' 

Movono  luDgi,  e  in  ira  i  beati  cori,    ' 

Su  per  lo  cielo,  a'  eeggi  lor  sen  vacno* 
^  Gran  niinistri  di  Dio  fansi  i  colori 

Delia  bell"  arte,  alia  mia  mente,  e  sanno 

Darle  novi  penderi  e  noyi  aidori !" 

aomrET. 

I  see  ate  amful  judgment  day  unfold, 
Tuscan  Afellbs,  pictored  by  thy  faaad, 
Where  such  strtmg  tints  of  ire  and  rage  expand, 
That  my  heart  shudders,  and  my  bkx^  runs  cold. 

Pown  tovmnis  th'  infernal  gulf  in  tumult  rolPd, 
I  see  the  sinful  crew  ;  ami  fear-struck  stand  ; 
Check'd  in  those  vain  pursuits  I  once  had  pUaan 
Whilst  timely  dread  restrains  transgression  bold. 

I  see  the  happier  train,  who  far  apart 
From  danger  moye,  and  joyful  take  their  plaeo 
Amidst  the  cloudless  regions  of  the  blest. 

0  wondrous  effort  of  the  Painter's  art  I 
Where  colours  are  God's  ministers  of  grace, 
That  with  new  ardours  fire  my  glowing  bresst.* 

Note  268  (p.  3*26). — It  has  frequently  been  engraved,  particnlariy  by 
Giorgio  Ghisi  of  Mantua,  in  a  large  print  of  two  sheets.  A  sketch  of  it 
has  also  lately  been  given  by  Mr.  Duppa,  in  his  life  of  Raf&ello  ;  accom- 
panied by  several  heads,  elegantly  engraved  after  drawings  of  the  same 
size  as  tlie  original  picture,  published  by  Robinsons,  1802,  large  fo. 

KoTE  269  (p.  326). — It  is  remarkable,  that  in  older  to  show  lus  decided 
intentioD,.ZiicQaro  has,  in  this  work,  represented  the  son  rising  in  &dl 
splendour,  a  circumstaDce  which  prodiiees  no  effeet  of  light  and«faB- 
dow  on  the  picture,  the  beams  of  the  sun- being  absorbed  in  the  supwior 
light  which  issues  immediately  from  Hie  Deity.  This  picture  is 
described  by  Vasari  in  his  life  of  Taddeo,  the  brother  of  Fed^^o,  Vite, 
vol.  iii.  ]^.  161,  162,  and  has  been  easefoUy  eogniYed  by  J.  Sadder^ 
1580. 

Note  270  (p.  328). — Count  Bossi  has  obseipved'tfaat  these  paintittgB  of 
Ra&ello  in  the  Vatican  have  been  described  and  illustrated  in  several 
discourses  by  the  celebrated  B'HankervUle,  so  well  known  for  his  anti- 
quarian researches  and  publications ;  in  which  he  has  applied  himself 
principally  to  investigate  the  intention  of  the  painter. — Ital.  ed.  vol.  xi.  p. 
46.  Count  Bossi  then  proceeds  to  state  that  tiiese  precious  writings  were 
in  part  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman,  who  proposed  to  publish 
them,  but  that  he  has  not  heard  whether  they  have  been  made  public.  To 
this  information  I  can  add,  that  these  discourses  now  are,  or  lately  were, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wolst^ifaolrae  Parr,  a  native  of  Liverpool ;  who. 
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not  h&nng  found  snfficiant  •Bcomagcmoit  to  engige  in  the  publiaRtiQii  of 
them,  trfUDsUted  sefvenl  of  them  into  Englisbjand  deiivered  them  to 
respectable  audiences,  as  lectmres,  at  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution. 
Mr.  Pair  bemg  now  on  the  continent,  I  cannot  ascertain  whether  these 
▼ahmble  discourses  are  yet  in  his  possession,  or  in  what  manner  he  may 
have  disposed  of  Ihem.* 

Note  271  (p.  328).— Partieolarly  by  Vaaari,  OondiVi,  Bellori,  Guwe^pe 
Crespi,  in  the  Lettere  Pittoriche,  Bottari  in  his  notes  on  Yasari^aod 
finally  by  Lanzi  with  great  judgmant,  but  periiaps  with  too  evident  .b 
partiality  to  Baffitello. 

Note  272  (p.  329). — The  origin  of  Yasan-s  error  is  discoverable  by  a 
cnnparison  of  the  original  edition  of  his  lives,  in  1560,  with  those  which 
followed  it.  In  this  first  edition  we  find  no  account  of  any  qoarrol 
between  Julius  and  Michel- Agnolo  respecting  his  tomb  ;  but  in  relating 
the  circumstances  attending  the  painting  1^  Sistine  ebap^,  Vasari 
informs  us,  that  the  pope  was  eager  to  see  the  progress  of  the  work,  for 
which  purpose  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  chapel,  where  he  was  refused 
admittance  by  Michel- Agnolo.  That  the  artist,  knowing  the  inflexible 
temper  of  the  pontiff,  and  being  apprehensive  that  some  of  his  attendants 
might  be  induced,  either  by  brib^  or  threats,  to  admit  him,  pret^ided  to 
quit  Rome  for  a  few  days,  and  gave  the  keys  to  his  assistants,  with  ordeis 
that  no  one -should  be  allowed  to  enter,-  even  if  it  were  the  pope  hioself. 
He  then  shut  himself  up  in.  the  chapel,  and  proceeded  wxUi  lusIabouTB, 
when  the  pope  made  his  a^^arance,  and  was  the  first  to  mount  the 
scaffold  ;  but  Michel*  Agnolo,  pretending  not  to  know  him,  saluted  him 
with  a  shower  of  tiles  and  slates,  insomueh:that  he  was  glad  to  effect  has 
escape.  Immediately  afterwaids,  Michel- Agnolo  quitted  the  chapel 
through  a  window,  and  hastened  to  Florence,  leaving  the  key  of  tiw 
chapel  with  Bramante. — Yas.  vol.  ii.  p.  963,  ed.  1550.  Better  information, 
or  a  farther  consideration  of  the  subject,  convinced'  Yasari  of  his  eroor  ; 
and  in  his  subsequent  edition,  he  has,  in  his  fife  of  Michel- Agnolo, 
properly  assigned  the  flight  of  Michel- Agnolo~to  a  former  period,  when 
he  was  employed  on  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  and  omitted  the  story  of  the 
disagreement  in  the  <^iapel.  Through  inadvertence,,  howvever,  he  left  the 
refer^ioe  to  tins  incident  in  the  life  of  -Baffoello  as  it  originally  stood,  in 
which  he  has  been  foUowed  by  subsequent  editors:;  whence  the- passage 
in  which  he  alludes  to  the  time,  <^  che  Michel- Agnblo  fece  al  Ba^  nelhi 
cspella  quel  romore  e  paura  di  che  pai-leremo  nella  vita  sua  :  onde  fii 
forzato  &ggirsi  a  Pior^iza,"  has  no  corresponding  passage,  except  by  a 
T^erence  back  again  to  the  life'  of  Raffaello,  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
works. 

Note  273  (p.  329).— BeJIori  boldly  denies  that  Raffaello  imitated  the 
manner  of  Michel- Agnolo  in  any  respect  whatever,  "  sia  U  disegno,  il 
colore,  I'ignudo,  i  panni ;  o  sia  I'idea  e  il  concetto  dell*  invenzione,"  an 
assertion  which  has  been  controverted  with  great  success  by  Creq>i ; 
Lettere  Pittoriche,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

Note  274  (p.  S30).— The  judicious  Lana,  although  warmly  attached 
to  the  cause  of  Xtaffaello^  sufiiciently  admits  that  he  attained  a  bolder 
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style  of  deeogn  from  the  works  of   Bliehel-Agnolo. — Storla  Pittorica, 
vol.  i.  p.  396.    Bossi,  note  in  Ital.  Ed.  yoI.  x.  p.  153. 

Note  275  (p.  332). — ^It  has  before  been  noticed  that  Michel-Agnolo 
distinguished  himself  by  his  Italian  Poetry  ;  and  I  shall  take  this  last 
opportunity  to  observe,  that  his  writings,  although  not  marked  by  splendid 
imagery  and  striking  ornament,  bear  the  same  elevated  character  as  the 
productions  of  his  chisel  and  his  pencil.  His  ideas  are  all  drawn  from 
the  same  source  ;  and  whether  embodied  in  visible  forms,  or  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  language,  discover  the  same  indications  of  their 
superior  origin.  Throughout  Us  whole  life  he  appears  to  have  been 
impressed  with  a  deep  religious  feeling.  His  poems,  in  fact,  are  not 
amatory  ;  although  many  of  them  apparently  bear  that  character.  The 
beauty  which  he  admires  and  celebrates  is  not  sensual.  Through  the 
perfections  of  the  creature  he  contemplates  only  the  Creator,  and  the 
breathings  of  his  passion  are  breathings  after  immortality. 

^-  Note  276  (p.  334). — ^It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  triumph  of 
Camillus,  represented  at  Florence  in  the  year  1514,  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  same  event.  Vide  ante,  chap.  xii.  The  above  construction 
of  the  intention  of  the  artist,  in  the  picture  of  Attila,  may  receive  further 
confirmation  from  a  Latin  poem  of  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  hymn  to  S.  Leo,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  intended,  like  the 
picture,  to  celebrate  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.  in  expelling  the  French  from 
Italy.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  poem  was  written  before  the  picture 
of  Raffaello  was  painted,  as  otherwise  its  author  would  scarcely  have 
omitted  so  striking  and  poetical  an  incident,  as  the  appearance  of  die  two 
heavenly  auxiliaries  ;  an  incident  not  related  in  the  legend,  but  devised 
by  the  painter,  to  express,  in  a  poetical  manner,  the  effects  of  the  pontiff's 
exhortations. 

Note  277  (p.  334). — Bossi  supposes  that  Kaffaello  employed  nine  years 
in  decorating  the  Vatican.  The  six  historical  works  which  allude,  under 
different  allegories,  to  Leo  X.,  were  terminated  in  1517. — Ital.  Ed. 
vol.  xi.  p.  158.* 

Note  278  (p.  335). — Of  the  liberality  of  Agostino  towards  the  pro- 
fessors of  literature  some  account  has  already  been  given  in  this  work, 
cmte,  chap.  xi.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Agostino  had  supported  his  credit 
for  integrity  and  abiUty,  and  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  several  successive 
pontiffs.  Under  Alexander  VI.  he  is  said  to  have  converted  even  his 
silver  plate  into  coin,  for  the  use  of  Caesar  Borgia,  on  his  expedition  into 
Romagna.  He  acted  not  only  as  banker,  but  as  superintendent  of  the 
finances  to  Julius  II.,  who  honoured  him  by  a  sort  of  adoption  into  the 
family  of  Rovere.  But  it  was  not  only  in  his  patronage  of  letters  and 
of  the  arts  that  Agostino  emulated  the  Roman  pontiffs  ;  he  vied  with  them 
also  in  the  luxury  of  his  table,  and  the  costly  and  ostentatious  extra- 
vagance of  his  feasts.  On  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  children,  he  is  said 
to  have  invited  Leo  X.  with  the  whole  college  of  cardinals  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Rome,  to  an  entertainment,  in  which  he  provided  the 
greatest  delicacies,  and  among  the  rest,  several  dishes  of  parrots*  tonffues, 
variously  cooked.    The  plates,  goblets,  and  vessels,  were  all  of  wrought 
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ffilver,  and  when  once  used,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  which  flowed  near 
the  house.  If  we  may  credit  Paullus  Jovius,  Agostino  was  one  of  the 
admirers  of  the  beautiful  Imperia,  vide  ante,  chap.  xi.  For  these 
anecdotes,  the  reader  will  find  the  authorities  in  Bayle  Diet.  Histor.  art. 
Chigi  ;  observing,  however,  that  the  authors  whom  he  cites  are,  as  is 
usual  with  him,  of  very  doubtful  authority.  After  the  death  of  Agostino, 
the  family  of  Chigi  were  driven  from  Rome  by  Paul  III.,  who  seized  upon 
their  mansion  in  uie  Transtevere,  and  converted  it  into  a  sort  of  appendage 
to  the  Famese  palace,  whence  it  has  since  been  called  the  Fammna. 
But  in  the  ensuing  century,  the  family  of  Chigi  rose  to  pontifical  honours, 
in  the  person  of  Alexander  YIl.,  Fabio  Chigi;  who  estabhshed  it  in 
great  credit,  without,  however,  restoring  to  it  the  family  mansion,  which 
has  descended  with  the  possessions  of  the  Famese  to  the  king  of  Naples, 
to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

Note  279  (p.  335). — Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  This  highly  commended 
work  has  never  been  well  engraved,  and  having  now  been  injured  from 
want  of  care,  and  re-touched  by  inferior  hands,  may  be  considered  as  lost 
to  the  world. 

Note  280  (p.  335). — In  this  work  Kaffaello  is  supposed  to  have  been 
assisted  by  some  of  his  scholars.  Some  parts  of  it  have  been  engraved 
by  Marc- Antonio  or  his  pupils,  and  the  whole  of  it  by  Cherubino  Alberti, 
by  Audran,  and  by  Nicolo  Dorigni.  Vide  Bottari,  note  on  Vasari,  vol.  ii. 
p.  122.  Dr.  Smith  has  given  a  full  account  of  this  celebrated  work,  in 
his  "  Tour  on  the  Continent,"  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

Note  281  (p.  336). — The  statue  of  Jonah,  with  the  other  statue  which 
was  not  finished  by  Lorenzetto,  occupied  two  niches  in  front  of  the  Chigi 
Chapel,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  at  Rome  ;  the  other  two 
niches  being  filled  with  statues  by  Bernini.  In  their  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  the  statue  of  Jonah,  the  Italians  have  been  rivalled  by  many 
accomplished  strangers  who  have  visited  Italy,  and  been  struck  with  the 
exquisite  design  and  perfect  style  of  execution  which  this  performance 
displays.  A  very  particular  and  animated  description  of  it  may  be  found 
in  Dr.  Smith's  "  Tour  on  the  Continent,"  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

Note  282  (p.  336). — This  picture  must  have  been  painted  between  the 
years  1517  and  1519  ;  as  it  was  only  during  that  time  that  Rossi  enjoyed 
the  dignity  of  the  purple.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  the  immense  collection 
of  the  Louvre. — This  picture  has,  I  believe,  since  been  restored  to  Flo- 
rence. Count  Bossi  has  cited,  in  the  advertisement  to  vol.  viii.  of  his 
translation,  an  account  given  by  M.  Simon,  in  his  '^  Travels  in  England," 
of  the  picture  of  Leo  X.  and  the  two  cardmals,  seen  by  him  some  years 
since  in  my  possession  at  AUerton  ;  but  as  such  account  is,  in  many 
respects,  erroneous,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  give  a  more  correct  narrative 
of  the  transactions  he  has  referred  to.  Vasari  relates,  in  his  Life  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  that  when  Federigo,  duke  of  Mantua,  passed  through 
Florence  to  visit  Clement  VII.,  he  saw  in  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  the 
portrait  by  RaffaeUo  of  Leo  X.  with  the  cardinals  Giulio  de*  Medici,  (then 
Clement  VII.)  and  de*  Rossi  ;  with  which  he  was  so  highly  pleased,  that 
on  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  requested  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Pope,  who  gene- 
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ronsly  complied  with  his  wish,  and  sent  oidera  to  his  reUtiire,  Ottaviano 
de'  Medici,  to  forward  tiie  pietare  to  Mantua  ;  but  he,  being  unwilling 
that  the  fctmily  should  be  deprived  of  such  a  treasure,  s^it  to  Andrea  del 
SartOy  and  requested  him  to  copy  it,  which  he  did  with  such  success,  that 
Ottaviano  himself  (who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  works  of  art)  could  not 
disdnguish  the  copy  from  the  original.  Conoeaiing,  therefore,  the  picture 
of  RafFaello,  he  sent  the  copy  to  Mantua,  with  which  the  duke  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  ;  and  even  Giulio  Honnno,  the  fovourite  pupil  of  Raffaello, 
who  Ihen  resided  at  Mantua,  was  not  aware  of  the  deception.  In  this 
error  they  might  have  remained,  had  not  an  extraordinary  incident  led  to 
an  explanation.  Yasari,  then  a  young  and  rising  artist,  desirous  of  form- 
ing an  acquaintance  with  Giulio  Romano,  paid  a  visit  to  Mantua,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  civility  by  Griuiio,  who  after  gratifying  him 
with  a  sight  of  the  works  of  art  which  die  city  afforded,  at  length  exhibited 
to  him  the  picture  of  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals,  as  the  production  of  Raf- 
faello,  and  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  place.  ^'  A  heautiful  v>arky*  cried 
Vasari,  «  btUnothythe  hand  of  ItaffaeUo,"  «  jffow  so/'*  said  Giulio  ;  "  is 
it  possible  Iskovld  not  recognise  the  touches  of  my  ovm  pencil  upon  itV* 
**  You  are  mistaken^*  replied  Vasari  ;  « this  picture  is  the  worTc  of  Avudrea 
del  Sarto  (under  whom  Vasari  studied  at  the  time  the  copy  was  made) 
and  as  a  proof  of  it,  there  is  a  mark,  which  I  will  show  you,**  The  picture 
was  therefore  taken  down,  and  the  mark  discovered  ;  upon  which  Giulia 
declared  that  he  valued  the  copy  no  l6ss  than  the  original :  <^  imy,"  added  he, 
**  even  more,  because  it  is  incredible  that  one  painter  ^ould  so  exactly  imitate 
the  manner  of  another**  What  the  mark  (sbono)  was,  by  which  Andrea 
distinguished  his  copy  from  the  original,  Vasari  has  not  mentioned  ;  but 
his  editor,  ihe  prelate  Bottari,  informs  us  that  he  had  heard  GkMiam,  who 
was  himself  a  very  eminent  painter,  and  was  bom  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  oenturj^  and  who  had  associated  ¥rith  many  old  professors^ 
say,  that  the  mark  setvpon  the  pietwre  by  Andrea,  was  the  writing  his  name 
on  the  edge  of  the  pond  uhich  wca  ewered  by  the  frame  ;  and  Ikat  wheA 
Vasari  had  the  picture  taken  out  of  the  frame,  Oi%dio  read  the  inscription. 
Vide  Vasara,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.  Ed,  Bot.  175d.  Shortly  after  the  picture  <^ 
Leo  X.  and  the  cal^dinals  came  into  my  possession,  I  had  it  tak^  out  of 
the  frame,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  my  friends  conversant  with  works 
of  art ;  when  on  one  of  the  upright  edges  of  the  panel,  which  is  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  we  found  the  remains  of  an  inscription, 
which  was  much  obliterated,  but  which,  according  to  Ihe  best  judgment 
that  could  be  formed  of  it,  was  composed  of  the  letters 
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j^dobably  followed  by  Uie  date  of  liie  year,  which  was,  however,  <]piite 
illegible.  The  coincidence  of  this  &ot  with  the  relation  of-  Vasari,  and 
the  tradition  of  Gabbiani,  was  considered  by  the  parties  present  as  a  suf* 
ficient  evidenoe  of  this  being  the  identical  picture  of  Andrea  del  Sourto ; 
althou^  it  is  said  that  such  picture  is  now  at  Capo  di  Monte,  It  must) 
however,  be  observed,  that  another  copy  was  made  by  Vaaari,  for  Ottavi- 
ano de'  Medici,  (vide  vol.  iiu  p.  507,)  for  which  he  received  five  hundred 
crowns,  and  which  is  probaWly  one  of  the  three  pictures  now  known.  This 
picture  now  holds  a  oonspicuoua  station  in  Ihe  splendid  collection  ;;at 
Holkham. 
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NoTB  283  (p.  337). — ^The  grand  duke  Cosmo  I.  employed  Griorgio 
Vasari,  the  historian  of  the  painters^  to  represent  in  fresco,  on  the  wiUls 
of  bis  palaee  at  Florence,  the  af^ievemente  of  the  fiamily  of  Medici,  com* 
mencmg  wHh  die  elder  Cosmo,  Pater  Patrug,  proceeding  through  those  of 
Lorenzo  the  MagniiioeBt,  Leo  X.,  Clement  YII.,  the  duke  Alessandro,. 
Giovanni,  captain  of  the  Bcmde  Nere,  and  terminating  with  those  of 
Cosmo  I.  Of  this  immense  labour  Vasari  has  himself  left  an  accoimt, 
not  less  diffuse  and  ostentatious  than  the  work  itself,  in  a  series  of  dia- 
logues, entitled  '<  Ragionamenti  del  Signer  Cavaliere  Gioi*gio  Yasari^ 
Pittore  e  Architetto  Aretino,  sopra  le  invenzioni  da  lui  dipinte  in  Firenze, 
nel  palazzo  di  lore  Altezze  Serenissime,  con  lo  illustriss.  ed  ecoellentiss. 
Signore  D.  Francesco  Medici  allora  Principe  di  Firenze,''  which  was 
published  after  the  death  of  Vasari,  by  his  nephew,  in  1588,  and  reprinted 
at  Arezzo,  in  1762, 4to.  As  an  artist^  Vasari  has  incurred  the  severe^ 
but  I  fear  too  well  founded  reprehensions  of  the  late  professor  of  paint- 
ing to  the  Royal  Academy  ;  who  denominates  him  ^  the  most  superficial 
artist,  and  the  most  abandoned  mannerist  of  his  time,  but  the  most  acute 
observer  of  men,  and  the  most  dexterous  flatterer  of  priacest  He  over- 
whelmed the  palaces  of  the  Medici  and  the.  popes,  the  convents  and 
churches  of  Italy,  with  a  deluge  of  mediocrity,  commended  by  rapidity 
and  shameksB  bra/owra  of  hand.  He  alone  did  more  work  tium  all  the 
artists  of  Tuscaziy  together  ;  and. to  him  may  be  truly  appfied  what  he 
had  tilie  inscde&ee  to  say  of  Tintoietto,  that  he  had  tamed  the  art  into  a 
boy's  toy." — Fuseli's  Second  Lecture*,  p.  72.  Fop  some  remarks  more 
favourable  to  the  character  of  Vasari,  as  an  artist,  vufe  notes  of  Count 
Bossi,  in  Ital.  £d«  vQl..xi.  pp.  75,  63.* 

NoTB  284  (p.  a87)<>~VasBri,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  A  print  of  Ihe  tinie  of 
Bafihello  iain  my.  possession,  representing  the  base  of  a  cokunn,  orna- 
mented with  haa-reliefs  of  two  f«aiale  iigiires,  eaoh  supporting  a  buckler; 
between  them  a  laige  circle  or  shield,  with  the  letters  S.  P.  (^.  R.,  and 
below,  three  boys  with  festoons  of  flowers.    At  the  foot  is  inscribed, 

JBasxamento  d,  la  coUma  d.  GonstcuKU/MfoUr 
mandato  a  JRafelo  da  Urbmo, 

Was  print,  although  not  marked,  is  engraved  by  Agostino  Teneziano. 

NoTB  2fl5  (p.  33d).->The  psintings  of  Baf&dlo  in  the  Loggie  have 
frequently  been  engraved  in  fifty-two  pieees,  and  are  known  by  tiie  name 
of  tiie  Bible  of-  Rc^aello  ;  particularly  by  Giovanni  Ijanfraneo  and  Sisto 
Badalocchi,  pupils-  of  Annibale  Carraoci,  to  whom  tiiey  dedicated  the  work 
in  16079.and  by  Horatio  Boigianni  in  I615,.as  well  as  by  many  subsequ^it 
artists  ;  for  a  iiirther  account  of  whom,  vide  Bottari,  note  on  Vasari,  vol. 
ii.  p.  119. 

NoTB  286  (p^  3Sd).— Ru^ardson^  Ohaaite  de  la  Peintiffe,  lii.  459.  The 
sameaoihfir  adds^  tiiat  Chaxtes  II.  would  have  sold  them  to  Louis  XIV., 
who  applied  to  him  by  hissmbassador  to  porohase  theni^  but  that  he  was 
dissuaded  from  it  by  the  eari  of  Dsnby,  afterwards  duke  of  Leeds. — ^Ibid. 

Note  287  (p.  339); — The  number  of  cartoons  was  originally  twelve.  It 
is  proba4>Ie  that  Giulio  Romano  added  that  of  the  Magi,  which  was  exhi- 
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Inted  with  the  rest.  Seven  of  these  only  are  now  preserved^  although 
some  mutilated  fragments  have  been  discovered,  wMch  are  supposed  to 
have  been  parts  of  those  which  are  lost  But  for  further  information 
resj^ccting  the  dispersion  and  present  state  of  these  interesting  works,  vide 
note  of  Bossi,  in  Ital.  £d.  vol.  xi.  p.  168,  et  seq,;  also,  '^The  Book  of 
Baphaers  Cartoons,"  by  Cattermole,  8vo. 

Note  288  (p.  340). — Bichardson  has  entered  into  a  long  disquiation  to 
prove  tliat  the  cartoons,  now  at  Hampton  Court,  have  preserved  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  the  productions  of  Raffaello,  by  his  own  hand,  that 
now  exists  in  any  one  place  ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  his 
works  either  in  fiie  Vatican  or  the  Famesina.  Bottari  has  noted  this 
observation  without  attempting  to  reply  to  it  (Note  al  Vasari,  ii.  124) ;  and 
Lanzi  has  confirmed  it  by  asserting,  that  in  these  works  the  art  had 
arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  and  that  the  world  has  not  since 
seen  any  production  of  equal  beauty.  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica,  L  40 1 .  The 
cartoons  have  been  frequently  engraved  by  various  artists,  and  the  friezes 
of  the  Life  of  Leo  X.  by  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli  of  Perugia.  Mr.  Holloway, 
an  eminent  English  artist,  has  engraved  six  of  the  cartoons,  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  a  superior  style. 

Note  289  (p.  340). — Among  these  a  Transfiguration  in  fresco,  a  Fla- 
gellation of  Christ,  with  other  pieces,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  S.  Piero  in 
Montorio  in  Rome,  are  mentioned  as  having  attracted  particular  approba- 
tion.    Vide  Vasari  and  Lanzi 

Note  290  (p.  340). — Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  471.  This  picture  was  sent  by 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici  to  his  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  instead  of  the  Trans- 
figuration of  Raffaello.  It  has  since  been  transferred  to  this  country,  and 
enriched  the  magnificent  and  select  collection  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  which 
now  forms  a  portion  of  the  National  Gallery. 

Note  291  (p.  341). — "II  quadro  della  Transfigurazione,"  says  Mengs, 
«  e  una  chiara  riprova  che  Raffaelle  avea  acquistato  maggior  idea  del  vero 
bello  ;  poiche  contiene  assai  piu  bellezze  che  tutte  le  altre  sue  anteriori." 
Op.  di  Mengs,  i.  134.  On  the  death  of  Raffaello,  which  happened  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  this  picture,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  changed  hu 
intention  of  sending  it  to  Narbonne,  and  placed  it  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio  at  Rome,  where  it  remained  until  it  was  lately  brought  to 
France,  and  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre. 

Note  292  (p.  341 ). — This  picture  was  engraved  by  the  scholars  of  Marc- 
Antonio  Raimondi,  in  1538  ;  and  afterwards  by  several  other  artists.  A 
large  print  from  the  cartoon  of  it  has  lately  been  published  at  Rome  by 
Francesco  de*  Santis,  which  exhibits,  by  a  comparison  with  the  former 
prints,  the  alterations  made  by  the  artist  in  the  execution  of  his  design. 
The  manner  in  which  Raffaello  has  treated  this  subject,  in  representing 
the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  mountain,  and  the  presentation  for 
cure  of  the  boy  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  below,  has  given  occasion  to 
some  critics  to  charge  him  with  having  represented  two  separate  actions, 
and  two  distinct  periods  of  time,  in  the  same  picture.  This  objection  has 
been  answered  by  several  writers,  and  particidarly  at  great  length,  by  Mr. 
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Rutgers,  in  his  letter  on  this  subject  to  Meanrs.  Richardson,  printed  in 
i^e  addenda  to  their  treatise,  "Surla  Peinture  ;"  and  more  concisely,  but 
more  decisively,  by  Mr.  Fuseli,  at  the  end  of  his  third  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Note  293  (p.  342). — Fra  Giocondo  was  not  only  an  eminent  architect, 
but  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  instructed  the  learned  Julius  Csesar 
Scaliger  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  On  his  erecting  for  Louis  XXL 
the  famous  bridge  over  the  Seine,  Sannazaro  produced  the  well-known 
couplet : 

*'  Jocundus  geminum  imposuit  tibi  Sequana  pontem, 
Hunc  tu  jure  potes  dicere  PoTUificem." 

Note  294  (p.  343). — In  the  year  1799,  the  Abate  Daniele  Francesconi 
published  a  discourse  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Florentine  academy, 
and  modestly  entitled,  ''  Congettura  che  una  lettera  creduta  di  Baldassar 
Castiglione  sia  di  Raffaelo  d'Urbino,"  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  obliging  attention  of  the  learned  Abate  Jacopo  Morelli,  librarian  of 
.  Marco  at  Venice.  In  this  discourse,  and  the  judicious  notes  by  which 
it  is  accompanied,  the  author  has  demonstrated,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  that  the  letter  in  question  is,  in  fact,  the  answer  or  report  of 
Raffaello  to  the  commission  delegated  to  him  by  the  pontiff. 

Note  295  (p.  345). — Since  the  publication  of  the  former  editions  of  the 
present  work,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  account  I  had  given 
of  this  great  undertaking  of  Raffaello  most  amply  confirmed,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  original  drawings  by  his  own  hand,  in  the  MS.  Ubrary  of 
T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.,  at  Holkham.  This  precious  volume  contains  thirty- 
five  folio  sheets,  some  of  which  are  folded,  and  drawn  on  both  sides.  These 
drawings  are,  for  the  most  part,  executed  with  a  reed  pen,  in  brown  ink, 
or  bistre,  and  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  short  mefnoranda,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Raffaello,  stating  where  the  subjects  of  them  were  found, 
&c.  The  drawings  consist  of  capitals,  friezes,  cornices,  bases,  ceilings,  &c., 
with  a  few  on  other  subjects  ;  amongst  which  is  a  fine  free  sketch  of  Moses 
raising  the  brazen  serpent,  as  painted  by  Michel- Agnolo  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  chapel,  with  variations  by  Raffaello  ;  which  may  assist  in 
deciding  the  warmly- contested  question,  whether  Raffaello  stvdied  the  works 
of  Michel-Ag7U)lo  ?  That  this  volume  of  drawings,  which  was  obtained  in 
Italy,  about  a  century  ago,  by  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  is  a  portion  of  those 
executed  by  Raffaello  for  his  great  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  such 
decision  not  resting  on  a  mere  inspection  of  them,  although  this  will  suffi- 
ciently shew  that  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  any  other  hand  ;  but  being 
confirmed  by  the  express  evidence  of  several  Italian  writers  by  whom  the 
present  volume  is  particularly  referred  to.  In  a  note  in  the  anonymous 
Life  of  Raffaello,  published  by  Comolli,  is  the  following  passage  : — ^  I  molti 
disegni  architettonici  da  lui  fatti  a  questo  oggetto,  sono  stati  mai  semprQ 
I'amnurazione  e  lo  stupore  de'  conoscitori.*' — ^^  Winckelman  (Osservazioni 
sull'  Architettura,  p.  50,  note  6,  ediz.  Roma,)  ne  ri%orda  due  collezioni ; 
una  presso  il  Barone  di  Slosch,  Paltra  nella  Biblioteca  di  Tomaso  Coke, 
Lord  Leicester:*— Yitsk  di  Raff.  edit.  da.  Comolli,  p.  72,  note  80.» 

^    Note  296  (p.  346). — Richardson  relates,  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  of 
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BaflbeUo  contaming  many  euxions  parttcalioB  of  his  life,  some  of  wliuli 
he  has  giTOD,  and  which  seem  to  be  anthentic  Tnit^  de  b  Peintoze, 
▼oL  iii.  p.  463.  Baffaello  made  a  fennal  dii^>osition  of  his  pvoperljty 
whereby,  after  providing  for  the  support  of  his  fayonrite  mistiesi,  and 
the  salyation  of  his  sou),  which  hitter  object  he  seemed  by  directing  that 
s  chM)el  sfaoald  be  built,  and  endowed  with  a  certain  number  of  maases, 
he  left  the  residue  of  his  effects  to  his  disciples,  GiuUo  Romano  and  Gian- 
Franeesco  Pemii,  and  appointed  Baldassar  Turini,  then  dataiy  to  the 
pope,  and  usually  called  Baldasaare  da  Pescia,  to  whose  unpublidied  cor- 
respondence we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  refer  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  the  only  executor  of  his  will.  Vasari,  yoL  ii.  p.  1 32.  A  further 
account  of  the  works  of  Rafiaello,  and  of  his  scholars  who  assisted  him  in 
the  exeeotion  of  them,  may  be  found  in  the  very  interesting  notes  of 
Count  BoMi,  m  ItaL  £d.  vol.  xi.  pp.  164, 168, 181,  &c  * 

Note  297  (p.  346). — ^Vasari  asserts,  that  the  pope  wept  bitterly  at  the 
death  of  Ra&ello.  *'  La  sua  morte  amaramente  lo  fece  piangere." — 
Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  The  great  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  which 
KaffaeDo  had  only  just  finished,  was  displayed  at  the  hea4  of  the  apart- 
ment where  his  remains  were  placed  prior  to  the  interment  His  epitaph 
was  written  by  Bembo. 

D.  O.  M. 
Raphaxli  Sanctio  Joan.  F.  Ubbinat. 
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Note  298  (p.  34d). — ^In  the  former  editions  of  this  work  I  had  stated 
at  length  the  reasons  for  the  doubts  I  entertained  as  to  the  visit  of 
Lionardo  to  Borne  ;  but  I  have  since  met  with  a  document  which  removes 
all  uncertainty  on  the  subject  In  the  '^Histoire  de  la  Peinture  en 
Italic,  par  M.  B.  A.  A.  Paris,  1817, 2  tom.  8vo  ,  a  quotation  is  given  from 
a  MS.  of  licmardo  himself,  as  follows  : — '' Je  partis  de  Milan  pour  Bom^ 
le  24  Septembre,  1514,  avec  Fran9ois  Melzi,  Salai,  Lorenzo,  et  Fanfbio  :'* 
tom.  ii.  p.  234.  Although  the  period  here  mentioned  differs  one  year 
from  that  assigned  for  the  festivities  at  Rome  on  Giuliano  de'  Medici 
being  received  into  the  rank  of  a  Roman  citizen  (vide  ante^  chap,  x.),  yet 
it  is  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  Lionardo  was  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.  On  this  question,  and  on  the  works  and  studies  of  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  the  observations  of  Count  Bosai, 
in  his  notes  m  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xi.  p.  193  to  204  ;  vol.  xii.  p.  249. 

t    Note  299  (p.  360). — This  is  generaUy  supposed  to  be  the  fizst  book 
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which  was  ornamented  with  engfavings  on  eopper,  but  idbr.  Heineken  has 
cited  others  of  anterior  date.  Idee  Gren^nUey  &c.  143.  Diet,  des 
Artistes,  iii.  208.  It  appears  to  hare  been  the  intention  of  tiie  printor  to 
fa»Te  ph^ed  a  vignette  at  the  head  of  eaeh  canto,  but  only  two  ave 
inserted,  riz.,  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  first  and  second  canto  of  the 
**  Inferno/*  and  if  three  be  fomid,  the  third  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
second.  It  is  now  incontestably  proyed,  that  the  supposed  rare  editions 
of  this  book,  which  are  said  to  contam  a  greater  number  of  these  engrav- 
ings, and  which  are  alhided  to  by  the  learned  Morelti,  in  his  <<  Lilareiia 
Pinelliana,  voL  iv.  p.  280,  have  no  existence  ;  and  that  if  any  work  lias 
such  an  appearance,  the  prints  are  eiilier  pasted  on  the  leaf,  or  copied  by 
a  pen.  Of  the  hist  description  is  that  of  the  Pinelli  library,  described  l^ 
Morelli.  The  copy  which  I  possess  agrees  with  that  description  in  every 
respect,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  book. 

NoTB  300  (p.  351). — ^Mantegna  died  in  1505.  Vasari,  who  pfaiees  this 
event  in  1517,  has  confounded  it  with  the  date  of  the  monument  ereeted 
to  Mantegna,  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua. 

Note  301  (p.  353). — The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  more  ample  infor- 
mation  respecting  the  rise  and  progress  of  engraving,  may  consult  the 
references  of  Mr.  Henke,  in  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  pp.  429,  431,  and  the 
notes  of  Count  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xi.  pp.  204, 209,  211,  214,  &c.  But 
the  most  satisfactory  information  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
History  of  Engraving,  by  Wm.  Young  Ottley,  Esq.,  in  two  vols.  4to, 
London,  1816,  a  work  not  less  remarkable  for  its  deep  research,  than  for 
the  beautiful  fac-similes  of  early  art  by  which  it  is  illustrated.* 

Note  302  (p.  355).— Murat.  Annali  d*Ital.  vol.  x.  p.  142.  Some 
further  remarks  on  the  character  of  Baglioni,  and  on  the  petty  tyrants 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  different  cities  in  Italy,  whose  enormities 
firequently  afford  subjects  for  the  novelists  of  the  times,  may  be  found  in 
the  notes  of  Bossi^  Ital.  £d.  vol.  xii.  p.  259,  &c.* 

Note  303  (p.  358). — ^Muratori  has  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  the  pope 
entered  into  a  cou^iraey  to  assassinate  the  duke,  and  that  Guicciardini 
found  liimself  unintentionally  involved  in  this  black  transaction.  For 
tliis  imputation,  he  refers,  in  general,  to  the  Ferrarese  historians,  and  to 
Ouicciardini.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  examining  these  writers,  and 
apprehend  that  Muratori  has  on  this,  as  on  other  occaaons,  been  led,  by 
his  partiality  to  the  family  of  Este,  to  extend  the  accusation  against  the 
pope  beyond  what  his  authorities  can  justify.  Of  the  histories  of  Ferrara, 
that  of  Pigna  terminates  in  the  year  1476,  and  consequently  throws  no 
light  on  this  transaction.  Gyraldi,  although  he  relates  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  duke  and  the  pontiff,  and  mentions  the  determination  of  the 
latter  to  possess  himself  ofFerrara,  has  not  accused  him  of  any  treacherous 
attempt  against  the  life  of  the  duke ;  Sardi,  or  rather  his  continuator, 
Faustini,has  indeed  informed  us,  <<tbat  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1520, 
the  life  of  the  dnke  was  attempted  by  one  Kidolfeilo,  captain  of  his  Gier- 
man  guard,  who,  having  been  corrupted  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  entered 
his  chamber  with  an.  intent  to  assassinate  him ;  but  that,  being  overawed 
by  the  appoarance  ^aad  countenance  of  the  duke,  he  relinquished  his 
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design,  and  confessed  the  whole  transaction.'*  This  relation  differs  so 
greatly  from  that  of  Muratori,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the 
authority  on  which  he  has  relied.  Faustini  has  not  even  insinuated  that 
the  pope  was  an  accomplice,  nor  has  he  connected  this  transaction  with 
the  moTements  of  the  papal  army.  The  narrative  of  Guicciardini  corre- 
sponds with  that  which  I  have  given,  and  contains  no  charge  of  any  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  pontiff  to  assassitiate  the  duke ;  nor  has  Paolus 
Jovius,  who  has  left  a  very  full  and  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  life 
of  Alfonso,  taken  any  notice  of  such  a  transaction. 

Note  304  (p.  360). — Thomas  de  Foix,  Sieur  de  L'Ecus.  Capello  in 
his  Conmien^uies,  denominates  him  ITiOfkaao  Fusio  chianuUo  Monsignor 
de  VEacut;  Guicciardini  calls  him  Lo  Scudo,  and  Robertson  the  Maret- 
dud  de  Foix, 

Note  305  (p.  362). — This  document  is  preserved  in  Du  Mont,  Corps 
Diplomat  Suppl.  vol.  iii.  par.  i.  p.  71.  Charles  Y.  also  issued  an  imperial 
edict,  which  Leo  published  at  Rome.  About  this  time  an  explomon  of 
gunpowder  happened  in  the  citadel  of  Milan,  supposed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  ughtning,  by  which  several  French  soldiers  lost  their  lives, 
and  the  fortifications  were  considerably  damaged.  Guicciard.  lib.  xiv. 
vol.  ii.  p.  185.  This  incident  is  commemorated  in  a  Latin  poem  by  Anto- 
nius  ThyHsius,  of  Cosenza,  entitled,  '<  Turris  de  coelo  percussa ;''  published, 
with  his  other  poems,  at  Rome,  1524, 8vo. 

Note  306  (p.  363). — The  number  agreed  for  was  ten  thousand.  Vide 
Guicciard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  188.  Planta's  Hist,  of  the  Helvetic  States, 
vol.ii.  p.  115.  The  importance  which  the  Swiss  acquired  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe  by  their  courage  and  military  skill  has  been  properly  noticed 
by  Count  Bossi ;  who  has,  at  the  same  time  observed,  that  the  practice 
of  hiring  out  their  troops  to  the  best  bidder,  and  often  to  both  the  con- 
tending parties,  occasioned  the  loss  of  tiiat  influence,  and  even  of  their 
dignity  and  power.  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  28.  This  disgraceful  practice 
was  strongly  reprobated  by  Zuinglius,  who,  with  the  views  of  a  patriot, 
and  the  feelings  of  an  enlightened  preacher  of  the  gospel,  represented  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  the  disgraces  and  losses 
they  brought  upon  their  country,  by  suffering  themselves  to  be  hired  as 
mercenaries  by  foreign  powers.  The  citizens  of  Zurich  were  the  only 
persons  that  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Sleidan.  Com.  lib.  iii.  p.  159. 
Ap.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii,  p.  453.* 

Note  307  (p.  370). — The  death  of  the  pontiff  without  the  sacraments, 
occasioned  the  following  lines,  attributed,  but  perhaps  without  reason,  to 
Sanazarro: — 

*^  Sacra  sub  extrema  si  forte  requiritis  hora 
Cur  Leo  non  potuit  sumere  ;  vendiderat." 

"  Note  308  (p.  370).— Anecdotes  de  Florence,  p.  303.  Easais  de  Mon- 
taigne, vol.  i.  p.  15.  Seckendorf,  lib.  i.  sec.  xlvii.  p.  191,  &c.  A  very 
apocryphal  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  in  his  last  moments,  is 
also  given  by  Fra  Callisto  Piacentino,  regular  canon  of  the  Lateran,  an 
enthusiastic  preacher  of  the  school  of  Savonarola ;  who  in  one  of  hiB 
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discourses  on  the  words,  **  Seminastis  mtUtum  et  inttdistis  pwrvvm^*  ex- 
claims, «  Povero  Papa  Leone  !  che  s'aTeva  congregato  tante  dignitadi, 
tanti  thesori,  tanti  palazzi,  tanti  amici,  tanti  servitori,  et  a  quella  ultimo 
passaggio  del  pertuso  del  sacco,  ogni  cosa  ne  cadde  fuori.  Solo  vi  rimase 
Frate  Mariano,  il  qnal  per  esser  leggiere  (ch*  egli  era  buflTone)  come  mia 
festuca  rimase  attaccato  al  sacce  ;  che  arrivato  quello  povero  Papa  al 
puito  di  morte,  di  quanto  e'  s'havesse  in  questo  mondo  nulla  ne  rimase, 
eccetto  Frate  Mariano,  che  solo  Tanima  gli  raccomandava,  dicendo,  jBoc- 
cord(Uem  di  Dio,  Scmto  Padre.  E  il  povero  Papa,  in  agonia  constituto, 
a  meglio  che  potea,  replicando  dieea,  Dio  ImonOfDio  huono,  0  Dio  buono/ 
et  cosi  I'anima  rese  al  suo  Signore.  Vedi  s'egli  6  vero,  che  qui  conffregat 
nierces  ponit  eos  in  saccidum  pertmum" — Ap.  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii, 
p.  419. 

Note  309  (p.  370).— Leo  was  bom  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1475; 
elected  pope  eleventh  of  March,  1513  ;  and  died,  first  of  December, 
1521  ;  having  governed  the  church  eight  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty 
days.  Bossi  has  defended  this  chronology  against  the  erroneous  state- 
ment of  the  Benedictine  fathers,  in  the  «  Art  de  Verifier  des  Dates," 
that  Leo  died  at  forty-four  years  of  age, "  age  smUmemt  de  guararUe 
guatre  ans  ;**  and  against  Moreri,  who  has  placed  the  death  of  the  pontiff 
on  the  second  of  November,  1521. — Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.p.  110.* 

Note  310  (p.  371).— M.  de  Br^quigny,  ap.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi. 
tom.  ii.  p.  596.  It  has  also  been  noticed  by  earlier  writers,  as  Sleidan, 
Jovius,  De  Thou,  and  others.  Vide  Casp.  Burmann.  Analecta,  de 
Hadriano  VI.  p.  52,  ap.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  457.» 

Note  311  (p.  372).— The  cardinal  de'  Medici  communicated  the  mtel- 
Ugence  of  the  death  of  Leo  X,  to  Henry  VIII.  in  a  letter,  the  original  of 
which  is  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum ; 
at  the  same  time  the  cardinal  transmitted  to  him  the  papal  bull  for  his 
new  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.     Vide  App.  No.  XIV. 

Note  312  (p.  372).— Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  239.  Mr.  Hanke  has 
observed,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  the  duke  of  Urbino,  in 
the  very  first  days  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  pontiff,  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  for  which  he  cites  the  authority 
of  Paris  de  Grassis,  in  Hoffman,  "  Novum  Scriptorum  et  Monumentorum 
Collect.*'  vol.  i.  p.  487.  Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol,  iii.  p.  459 ;  but  Bossi 
seems  inclined  to  impute  this  crime  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara ;  who  was  at 
this  time  closely  attacked  by  the  pope,  and  in  danger  of  losing  his  domi- 
nions.    Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  47.* 

Note  313  (p.  372). — This  event  furnished  some  one  of  his  adversaries 
with  an  occasion  of  stigmatising  his  memory  by  the  following  Hnes : — 

"  Obruta  in  hoc  tumulo  est,  cum  corpore,  fama  Leonis. 
Qui  male  pavit  oves,  nunc  bene  pascit  humum." 

On  the  other  hand,  tiie  death  of  the  pontiff  gave  rise  to  numerous  pane- 
gyrics, to  whicH  it  would  be  equally  tedious  and  useless  to  refer,  as  they 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  almost  all  the  poets  of  the  time. 
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Non  314  (p.  373). — **  S.  Maria  topra  Minerva  MoogB  to  ibe  Domi- 
wlcaiw,  and  is  of  a  long,  nanow  figiue.  It  was  buiH  on  the  rains  of  a 
tomnle  of  Biinerva.  £a  the  choir  are  the  Tery  conspicaous  maiuoleoms 
of  Leo  X.  and  Qement  YII."— Dr.  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Contin^tit, 
▼ol.  iL  p.  154. 

Note  315  (p.  373). — Titi,  Nuoto  Studio  di  Pittnra,  &e.  p.  20.  But  it  ap- 
pears from  the  **  Lettere  Pittoriche/'  that  Clement  VII.  had  employed  m< 
chel-Agnolo  to  prepare  his  monmnent ;  and  that  the  me&od  he  took  to  get 
it  completed  was  to  exconmimiicate  the  artist  in  case  he  laboured  at  any 
other  work,  either  of  painting  or  sculpture,  until  he  had  finished  it. 
This  extraordinary  breve  is  given  in  the  ^  Lettere  Pittoriche,"  at  length, 
by  Bottari,  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  is,  I  presume,  the 
only  evidence  by  which  it  appears  that  Michel- Aguolo  was  employed  to 
execute  a  monument  of  Clement  VII.  Vide  Lett.  Pitt.  vol.  vi.  p.  203, 
and  note.* 

Note  316  (p.  373) — **  Sotto  la  volta  dell'  Arco  contiguo  erano  due 
deposit!,  uno  di  Leone  X.  cfae  non  v'd  piU ;  Taltro  di  Leone  XI." — Titi, 
Nuovo  Studio,  p.  20.     It  was  on  this  monument  of  Leo  X.  that  the  fii^- 
lowing  well-known  epitaph  is  said  to  have  been  placed  : — 
**  Delicis  humani  generis,  Leo  maxime,  tecum 
Ut  simul  illuxere,  interiere  simul."* 

Note  317  (p.  375). — Among  these  panegyrical  and  satirical  produc- 
tions may  be  enumerated  "  he  Brilliant  de  la  Boyne  ;  ou,  les  Vies  des 
Hommes  Illustres  du  nom  de  Medici,  par  Pierre  de  Boissat,  Seigneur  de 
licieu,  1593,'*  a  work  not  without  merit,  but  highly  favourable  to  the 
£unily  of  the  MedicL  On  the  other  hand,  tiiere  appeared  in  1663,  a 
piece  entitled,  ^  Discours  merveilleux,  de  \a  vie,  actions,  et  deportemens, 
de  la  Reyne  Catherine  ^de  Medicis,  M^re  de  Francis  II.,  Charies  IX., 
Henry  lU.,  Bois  de.France ;"  in  which  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  with 
those  of  others  of  tiie  iamily,  is  vehemently  abused.  (The  author  of  this 
curious  book  was  probably  the  celebrated  Henry  Stephens.  Vide  Meusel. 
HbL  Hist  voL  ix.  torn.  i.  p.  200,  ap.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iiL  p.  464.)* 

Note  318  (p.  376).  — Murat.  Annal.  d'ltaL  vol.  x.  p.  145.  To  the 
censures  of  the  protestant  writers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  adherents 
to  the  church  of  Rome  on  the  other.  Count  Bosai  has  given  an  ample  and 
satisfactory  reply.  Among  the  former  he  has  particularly  noticed  the 
unfavourable  manner  in  which  Jortin  has,  in  his  *'  Life  of  Erasmus," 
represented  the  character  of  the 'pontiff ;  observing,  that  his  remarks  are 
all  conceived  in  general  terms,  and  are  only  simple  assertions,  not  sub- 
stantiated by  any  facts,  but  derived  firom  the  most  prejudiced  of  the 
protestant  writers. 

Note  319  (p.  377). — PaiTs  de  Grassis  gives  us,  however,  a  singular 
picture  of  the  pontiff  idulst  he  perfonned  divine  serviee  in  hot  weather. 
<'  Est  enim  cnussus,  et  erasso  corpore,  ita  ut  nunc  semper  in  sudoribus 
ait^et  nunquam  aliud  facit  inter  rem  divinam  quam  aliquo  linteolo  caput, 
iaciem,  guttnr,  et  manus  eudore  madentes  Abstei;gere."— «Diar.  inedit. 

Note  320  (p.  378).^This  oocoont  of  Leo  X.  is  dnefly  obtained  tram 
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the  fragment  of  a  Latin  life  of  him  by  an  anonymous  author,  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  For  some  judieiouB  observations  on  the  cha- 
zaeter  and  peeraonal  aeeompHshments  of  Leo  X.  vide  also  Bossi,  ItaL  £d. 
vol.  xii.  pp.  122,  125.* 

Note  321  (p.  378).— He  ridiculed  the  folly  of  Paris  de  Grassis,  who 
requested  him  to  order  prayers  and  processions  to  ayei*t  the  evils  which 
were  foretold  by  inundations,  by  thunder,  by  the  faU  of  a  crucifix,  or  a 
consecrated  wafer  carried  away  by  the  wind.  "  There  is  nothing  in  all 
this,"  said  the  pope  to  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  "  but  what  is  per- 
fectly natural.  Peo}de  believe  that  it  indicates  an  invasion  by  the  Turks, 
and  I  yesterday  received  letters  from  the  emperor,  informing  me  tlmt  the  . 
princes  of  Chnst^idom  have  united  to  attack  Constantinople,  and  drive 
the  Tvaeka  from  l^eir  dominions. '^ 

Note  322  (p.  378). — In  estimating  the  causes  of  the  diversity  of 
opinions  respeetiag  Leo  X.  Mr.  Henke  has  observed,  that  his  succesaoK, 
Adrian  VI.,  was  a  man  so  unlike  him  in  almost  eyery  respect,  that  wiUi- 
out  calumniating  Leo  X.  no  one  could  praise  him;  and  without  conmiend- 
ingLeo  X.  no  one  could  detract  from  him.  Compared  with  this  saccessor, 
Leo  X.  must,  especially  to  men  of  Uterature  and  genius,  have  appeared 
mo^h  greater,  and  more  commendable  than  tiieir  gratitude  had  before 
considered  him.  Of  Adrian  VI.  they  very  unanimously  believed  what 
was  said  by  Pierio  Valeriano,  "Si  ^aliquanto  diutius  vixisset,  golhica  il^ 
tempora  adversus  bonas  literas  videbatur  suseitaturas." — Henke,  Germ. 
Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  466.* 

Note  323  (p.  383). — To  this  circumstance  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  Life  of  Leo  X.,  before  quoted,  attributes,  with  great  appearance  of 
probability,  the  numerous  lampoons  which  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
pontiff  were  poured  out  against  his  memory. 

Note  324  (p.  380). — Thus  he  has  been  accused  of  having  poisoned 
Bendinello  de'  Sauli,  one  of  the  cardinals  who  conspired  against  him  in 
the  year  1517,  (vide  cmtCf  chap,  xiv.),  and  yet  more  positively,  although 
more  preposterously,  with  having  destroyed,  by  a  similar  act  of  treachery, 
the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  his  early  preceptor  and  great  favourite,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  aspired  to  the  pontificate,  and  who  died  at  Rome 
in  the  month  of  November,  1520. — Jovii  Elogia,  No.  Ixv.  p.  156.  Bandin. 
II  Bibbiena,  p.  49. 

Note  325  (p.  380). — Valerianus  informs  us,  that  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  pontifiT,  his  conduct  and  character  were  attacked  by  the  .mast 
scurrilous  lib^,  and  that  it  was  even  debated  in  the  consistory  whether 
his  name  and  acts  should  not  be  abolished  &om  the  records  of  tiie  holy 
flee.— De  litexator.  Infel.  lib  i.  p.  21. 

Note  326  (p.  381). — ^Bossi  has  endeavoured  to  establish  a  distinction 
between  the  pope  and  a  temporal  sovereign,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
futile ;  observing  that  "  the  pope  exercises  his  sovereignty  in  respect  of 
his  being  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  religicm,  whilst  the  tempoml 
princes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  invested  wilii  a  territocrial  govenmient, 
exercise  «n  authority  .over  the  rel^ious  woiship  of  their  ree^eetive 
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states."  To  this  I  shall  reply  in  tlie  words  of  a  writer  whom  I  hare 
before  cited:  "whence  church  governors  pretend  to  derive  this  right 
does  not  signify.  It  can  neither  be  derivcJi  from  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  doctrine  or  practice  of  Christ  or  his  apostles,  the  condition 
of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  his  condition  as  a  member  of  society,  subject 
to  magistracy,  nor,  indeed,  in  £ngUuid,  from  anything  but  tiie  act  of 
supremacy;  an  act  which  transferred  a  power  over  men's  consciences 
from  the  pope  to  the  king." — Arcana,  p.  32.* 

Note  327  (p.  388).—"  On  a  time  when  cardinal  Bembus  did  move  a 
question  out  of  the  gospell,  the  pope  gave  him  a  very  contemptuose 
answere,  saying :  ^*  All  ages  cam,  testifyc  en<yugh  how  profitable  tlmtfahle  of 
Christe  hath  ben  to  v>s  and  ow  compame." — Bale's  Pageant  of  Popes, 
p.  179.  Ed.  1579.  Of  the  candour  and  accuracy  of  this  zealous  fiiend  to 
the  reformed  religion,  the  following  passage  affords  an  ample  specimen : — 
^  This  Leo  did  enrich  above  measure  his  bastardet  and  cosins,  advaunciiig 
them  to  dignityes  both  spirituall  and  temporall,  with  robbing  and  undoing 
other.  For  he  made  JuUanus  liis  sister's  son,  duke  of  Mutinentis,  and 
LaurentianvSy  duke  of  UrMn  ;  marrying  the  one  to  the  sister  of  Charles, 
duke  of  Savoye,  and  the  other  to  the  duchess  ofPoXand^'*  &c. — Bale,  p.  180. 

Note  327  (p  388). — Bayle,  Diet,  art  Leon  X.  Other  authors  have 
asserted,  that  Leo  actually  excommunicated  all  those  who  should  dare 
to  criticise  the  writings  of  Ariosto.  "  Leon  X.  fit  publier  une  buUe,  par 
laquelle  il  excommunioit  tons  ceux  qui  oseroient  entreprendre  de  criti- 
quer  ce  poeme  d'Arioste,  ou  d'en  empecher  la  vente." — Richardson  sur 
la^Peinture,  tom.  iii.  p.  435.  "  Leo,  whilst  he  was  pouring  the  thunder 
of  his  anathemas  against  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther,  pub- 
lished a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all  those  who  should  dare  to 
censure  the  poems  of  Ariosto.** — Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry, 
vol.  11.  p.  411. 

Note  328  (p.  390). — Pallavicmi,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  51.  That  he  did  not 
allow  his  ostentation  to  interfere  witli  his  devotion,  appears  from  a  passage 
in  Par.  de  Grassis.  "  Vespera  in  Vigilia  Corporis  Chiisti,  papa  fuit  semper 
nudo  capite,  in  processione  portans  sacramentum.  Et  hoc  fecit  ex  devo- 
tione  ;  Ucet  majore  cum  majestate  fuisset  cum  mitra." — Diar.  inedit. 
Leo  did  not,  however,  approve  of  long  sermons.  In  the  year  1514,  he 
ordered  his  master  of  the  palace,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  see  that 
the  sermon  did  not  exceed  half  an  hour  ;  and,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1517,  being  wearied  with  a  long  discourse,  he  directed  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  remind  the  master  of  the  palace,  that  the  council  of  the 
Lateran  had  decided,  that  a  sermon  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  the  most.  In  consequence  of  these  remonstrances,  there  was  no 
sermon  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1518  ;  the  master  of  the  palace  being 
fearful  that  the  preacher  would  exceed  the  prescribed  lunits.  P.  de 
Grass.  Diar.  ap.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  vol.  ii.  p.  598. 

Note  329  (p.  391). — Pietro  Aaron,  a  Florentine  of  the  order  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  canon  of  Rimini,  a  voluminous  writer  on  the  science  of  music, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  treatise,  entitled,  "Toscanello  delUi  Musica,"  the 
most  considerable  of  all  his  writings,  printed  at  Venice,  1523,  informs  us. 
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that  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  papal  chapel  at  Rome,  during  the 
pontificate  ot  lioo  X.,  in  speaking  of  whom  he  says,  <<  Though  this  pontiff 
had  acquired  a  consummate  knowledge  in  most  arts  and  sciences,  he 
seemed  to  love,  encourage,  and  exalt  music  more  than  any  other ;  which 
stimulated  many  to  exert  themselves  with  uncommon  ardour  in  its 
cultivation.  And  among  those  who  aspired  at  the  great  premiums 
tiiat  were  held  forth  to  talents,  I  became,''  says  he,  '<a  candidate 
myself;  for  being  bom  to  a  slender  fortune,  which  I  wished  to 
improve  by  some  reputable  profession,  I  chose  music;  at  which  I 
laboured  with  unremitting  diligence  till  theirr^arable  loss  I  sustained 
by  the  death  of  my  munificent  patron,  Leo." — Dr.  Bumey's  History  of 
Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  154.  The  pope  is  said  to  have  diverted  himself  with  the 
folly  and  absurdity  of  Evangelista  Tarasconi,  of  Parma,  whom  he  prevailed 
on  to  write  a  treatise  on  music,  full  of  the  most  absurd  precepts,  advising, 
among  other  things,  that  the  arms  of  the  performers  should  be  tied  up  in 
a  particular  manner,  so  as  to  give  greater  strength  to  their  fingers,  &c. 
Jovius  in  Vita  Leon  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  84.  But  the  learned  Padre  Ireneo 
AfR>  thinks  that  Jovius  has  caricatured  his  picture  too  highly.  Tarasconi 
was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  among  others,  left  a  work  entitled, 
^  Historia  Calamitatum  Italiee,  tempore  Julii  II.,"  which  has  not,  however, 
been  printed,  and  is  now  probably  lost. 

Note  331  (p.  391). — This  peculiarity  was  discovered  even  by  the  licen- 
tious Pietro  Aretino,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  experienced  his 
bounty.    Fahroni, 

Note  330  (p.  391). — Of  the  society  that  occaaonally  frequented  the 
pontifical  table,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  passage  : — 
*^  Habet  iste  bonus  pontifex  apud  se  lurconem  quendam  edacem,  et  men- 
dicum  fratrem,  nomine  patrem  Martinum  et  Marianum,  qui  pullum 
columbarium,  sive  assum,  sive  elissum,  bolo  uno  sorbitione  unica  glutit, 
ova,  ut  ferunt,  qui  viderunt,  absorbet  quadringenta,  viginti  quoque  devorat 
capos,"  &c. — Titius.  ap.  Fabron.  adnot.  82. 

Note  332  (p.  391). — Jan.  Nycii  Erythrsei  Pinacotheca,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
If  Leo  was  disappointed  on  this  occasion,  he  might  have  consoled  himself 
on  another,  in  which  one  who  had  been  thought  a  very  sage  personage, 
and  whom  he  had  honoured  with  the  name  of  his  poet,  turned  out  (by  no 
uncommon  metamorphosis),  to  be  a  mighty  great  fool.  ^'  In  die  et  festo  sanc- 
torum Cosmse  et  Damiani,  hsec  missa  fiut  habita  cum  vesperis,  more 
solito;  et  papa  creavit  unum  Poetam,  quem  curia  semper  prudentem 
opinata  est,  et  tunc  cognovit  eum  stultvm  et  faiuum" — P.  de  Grass.  Diar. 
inedit.  This  probably  alludes  to  the  story  of  Baraballo.  Vide  ante, 
chap.  xvii. 

Note  338  (p.  391). — Histoire  des  Papes,  tom.  iv.  p.  418.  Ed.  La  Haye, 
1 733,  4 to.  The  author  of  this  work,  Fran9ois  de  Bruys,  relates  this  anec- 
dote from  the  collection  of  wittjr  and  merry  sallies,  "La  sage  folic,"  of  the 
Italian  poet  and  historian  Spelta.  Note  of  Mr.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol 
iii.  p.  492.* 

Note  334  (p.  392)tf~Even  when  he  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
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hiB  eleelioii  widi  the  cM^diiuJi^  at  the  Vstican,  he  set  an  eiample  of 
aobriety  in  bis  own  persm,  asappesxB  irom  Psm\  de  Graaas. 

Nons  336  (p.  392). — A  contemponuy  author  informs  ns,  that  the 
pontiff  was  not  induced  to  pursue  these  amusements  so  much  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  as  for  the  purpose  of  invigorating  both  his  body 
and  mind  for  the  due  performance  of  his  more  important  occupations. 
Matt  Herculan.  ap.  Fabron.  in  adnot.  84.  Reasons  of  nearly  a  similar 
nature  are  alleged  by  the  pontiff  himself,  in  justification  of  his  frequent 
use  of  those  actire  diversions,  as  appears  from  a  papal  brief  addressed  by 
him  to  Giovanni  Neroni,  in  which  he  appoints  him  Pontifical  gamtkeeper^ 
and  directs  him  in  what  manner  he  is  to  execute*  this  important  trust. 
Bembi  Ep.  Pont.  lib.  x.  ep.  i — Mr.  Henke  has  given,  in  tiie  appendix  to 
liie  Germ.  Ed.  No.  XXXII.,  a  curious  Latin  epistle  from  the  celebrated 
Ciceronian,  Christopher  Longolius,  to  Leo  X.,  which  was  aooompanied  by 
liie  present  of  two  excellent  hounds. 

Note  337  (p.  393). — His.  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Gnsan^ 
was  highly  scandalized  at  the  pro&ne  habiliments  in  which  the  pontiff 
took  the  field.  **  Die  martis  x.  Jaouarii,  fiMsto  prandio.  Papa  reeesat  ex 
nrbe  profecturus  ad  Tuschanellam,  et  aUa  loca  ibi  vidna.  £t  foit  emn 
stola,  sed  pejus  sine  rochetto,  et  quod  peesimuni  oum  stivalibus  nve 
ocreis,  in  pedes  munitus." — Diar.  inedit. 

-  Note  338  (p.  396). — For  a  more  favourable  account  of  the  state  of 
literature  at  Venice,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  refer  to  the  statement 
of  Bossi,  who  has  alleged,  in  addition  to  his  own  opinion,  that  of  my 
late  excellent  and  learned  oorreapondent,  the  Cav.  Mor^,  who  has  in 
several  of  his  works  vindicated  the  claims  of  that  republic  to  a  high 
degree  of  literary  merit.  In  admitting  to  a  certain  extent  the  validity 
of  these  claims,  I  shall  not  greatly  weaken  my  axgnment,  whidi,  strietly 
speaking,  implies  only  to  individuals,  and  not  to  aggregate  bodies  ;  and 
besides,  the  Venetians  may  be  admitted  to  have  had  a  considerable  share 
in  the  early  promotion  of  literature,  without  being  aUowed  to  have 
rivalled,  in  that  respect,  Leo  X.     Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  138.* 

^  Note  339  (p.  396). — Mr.  Archdeaecm  Coxe,  itfter  noticing  the  present 
work,  in  a  manner  whidi  denuuids  my  smoefe  acknowledgments,  has  re- 
marked, that  I,  like  Rob«*tBon  and  Home,  <<have  treated  the  chaiaeter 
of  Maximilian  I.  with  unmerited  contempt;  and  that,  being  misled 
by  their  authorities,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  Italian  historiaas,  and  by 
the  fluctuation  of  his  couduct  in  the  Italian  states,  I  have  depicted  him 
witiiiout  a  single  virtue  or  good  quality.'' — Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  vol. 
i  p.  443.  On  this  I  may  be  aUowed  to  observe,  that  the  onlv  instances  in 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  character  of  this  sovereign, 
have  been  in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  in  which  Mr.  Coxe  hun- 
self  candidly  admits  that  his  conduct  was  fluctuating ;  and  if,  in  this 
opinion,  I  am  also  supported  by  Hume  and  Robertson,  I  cannot  be  si^ 
posed  to  have  deviated  far  from  the  truth.  On  this  head  the  German 
edition  of  the  present  work  exhibits  a  much  longer  critique  by  Mr.  Henke^ 
who  is  of  opinion,  (Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  500,)  that  before  we  can  posi- 
tively decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  Leo  X.  and  the  other  sovereigns 
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of  the  time,  as  promoters  of  science  and  literature,  a  further  investigation 
would  be  necessary.  In  bringing  forwards  the  exertions  of  Maximuian  I. 
in  this  respect,  as  described  by  Frommanni,  (Comment  de  Maxim.  I.  in 
Rem  Literariam  mentis,  p.  632),  Mr.  Henke  has  not,  however,  thought 
proper  to  place  them  in  any  degree  of  competition  with  those  of  Leo  X. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has,  at  considerable  length,  stated  the  reasons  why 
Leo  X.  was  enabled  to  render  greater  services  to  the  cause  of  literature 
than  it  was  in  the  power  of  Maximilian  to  do  ;  thereby  admitting  all  that 
I  have  ventured  to  contend  for.  I  would  willingly,  with  Mr.  Henke, 
"  give  every  merit  its  crown,"  but  I  cannot,  for  that  reason,  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  Denina,  that  the  glory  of  having  revived  and  promoted  the 
studies  of  polite  literature  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  predecessors  of 
Leo  X.  than  to  himself ;  nor  to  that  of  the  Abate  Andres,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  period  unght  vjith  eqiuil  rigJu, 
aspire  to  the  same  honour  ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  for  conferring  on  Leo  the  superiority  over  the  rest,  or  for  charac- 
terising these  times  as  The  Age  of  Leo  X.* 
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Academy,  Roman,  state  of,  on  the 
elevation  of  Leo  X.,  i.  336  ;  res- 
tored by  Leo  X.,  L  338. 

Acciajuoli  Zanobio^  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  ii.  282. 

Acoolti  Bernardo,  L*Unico  Aretino, 
account  of  his  life  and  writings, 

alio. 

Achillini  Giovanni  Filoteo,  I  54. 

Acquaviva  Andrea  Matteo,  duke  of 

Atri,  L  39. Belisario,  duke  of 

Nardi,  L  39. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht,  afterwards  Adrian 
YL  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X., 
u.  79. 

^gineta  Petros,  one  of  the  Greek 
instructors  of  Leo  X.,  i.  16. 

Aguilar  Gonsalvo  d',  called  the 
« Great  Captain,"  L  123  ;  reco- 
vers the  city  of  Ostia  for  Alexan- 
der VI.  i.  151  ;  betrays  the  young 
duke  of  Calabria,  i.  185  ;  com- 
pelled by  the  duke  of  Nemours  to 
retreat  to  Barletta,  i.  199 ;  defeats 
the  French,  and  conquers  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  i.  202  ;  dines 
at  table  with  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  i.  223  ;  disgraced,  i. 
223  ;  repents  of  his  errors,  i.  223; 
ineffectually  vindicated  by  Jovius, 
i.  223. 

Alamanni  Luigi,  ii.  140  ;  his  poem, 
entitled  "LaColtivazione,"  ii.  141. 

Albino  Matteo,  i.  42. 

Aleandro  Girolamo,  papal  legate  to 
the  Imperial  court,  ii.  221;  ha- 
rangues the  diet  of  the  empire 
against  Lu^er  ii.  22 1 ;  account  of  his 
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life  and  writings,  ii.  284,  appointed 
by  Leo  X.  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
ii.  286  ;  his  private  library,  ii.  288. 

Aleasandri  Allessandro  de,*  his  ''Gre- 
niales  Dies,*"  i.  41. 

Alexander  VI.  Roderigo  Borgia,  i. 
24  ;  elected  Pope,  i.  67  ;  general 
apprehensions  thereon,  i.  67 ; 
forms  a  league  with  the  Venetians 
and  the  duke  of  Milan,  i.  72  ;  re* 
monstrates  with  Charles  VIII.  on 
his  intended  enterprise  against 
Naples,  i.  83  ;  his  interview  with 
Alfonso  II.  of  Naples,  i.  89 ;  forms 
an  alliance  with  Charles  VIII., 
L  112  ;  takes  shelter  in  the  castle 
of  S.  Angelo,  i.  112  ;  refuses  to 
grant  Churles  VIII.  the  investiture 
of  Naples,  i.  113  ;  his  remark  on 
the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles 
VIII.,  i.  119  ;  attacks  the  Roman 
barons,  i.  180  ;  his  death,  i.  150  ; 
remarks  on  his  character,  i.  194. 

Alfonso  II.  of  Araeon  succeeds  his 
father  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Na- 
ples, i.  87  ;  prepares  to  defend 
himself  against  Charles  VIII.,  i. 
88  ;  his  conference  with  Alexan- 
der VI.,  i.  89  ;  his  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  Genoa,  i.  90  ; 
relinquishes  his  crown  to  his  son 
Ferdinand,  i.  114;  takes  shelter 
in  a  convent  at  Messina,  L  121  ; 
dies,  i  145. 

Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  succeeds 
his  father  Ercole,i.  217  ;  possesses 
himself  of  the  district  of  Este,  &c., 
i.  237 ;  defeats  the  Venetians  on 
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the  Po,  i.  241  ;  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  i.  244 ;  contributes 
to  the  victory  of  the  French  at 
Eavenna,  i.  260 ;  detained  at 
Rome  by  Julius  II.,  i.  276  ;  effects 
Iiis  escape  by  the  aid  of  the  no- 
bles of  the  Colonna  family,  i.  277 ; 
sends  Ariosto  as  his  ambassador 
to  Rome,  i.  277;  assists  at  the 
coronation  of  Leo  X.,  i.  301  -;  de- 
feats the  projects  of  Leo  X.,  ii. 
357  ;  joins  Francis  I.  against  Leo 
X.  and  the  emperor,  iL  964 ;  is 
attacked  by  the  allied  anny,  ii. 
368. 

AHcmsOy  son  of  Emaiuiel  king  of 
Portugal,  nomkiated  a  eacSaal 
by  Leo  X^  U.  79. 

AHdono  FranoBBCQ,  eaedinal  of 
Payia,  defends  Bologna  for  Jvlius 
IL,i.  248 ;  asBBsnnatedAt  Baircmia 
by  the  di;^  of  Urhino,  i.  248. 

AkUio  GAkrieky  bishep.  of  P«lyeas- 
tro,  i.  41. 

Alyiano  Bartobinmea  d%  defeats  the 
troop8«f  Alexander  VI.,  i.  160 ;  de- 
feats the  emperor  -elect,  Maximi- 
lian, i  22^;  his  «pimon  on  the 
defence  of  the  VeRetian  staite,  i. 
234  ;  defeated  and  made  prisoner 
by  Loois  XII.,  i.,  285  ;  restored 
to  liberty,  L  3A5 ;  captures  Ore- 
mooa,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia,  i. 
318  ;  defiends  Padaa  against  ike 
allies,  i.  322  ;  defeated  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Vioenfla,  i.  823 ;  retires  to 
^  Brcntel  bef(0re'C8rdona,iL  15  ; 
hiszapid  maireh  to  join  theFrench, 
ii.  22 ;  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Marignano,  ii.  24  ;  bos  dea<ih  and 
ehasMster,  ii.  30. 

Amhrogio  Teseo,  professor  of  the 
eastesn  tongues  in  Bologna,  i.  859 ; 
bis  introduction  to  the  Chaldean 
and  other  languages,  L  359. 

Ammonio  Andrea,  the  pope^s  eol- 
Idc^  in  Ebiglaiid,  i.  373. 

Ancient  daasic  writingie^  early  trans- 
lations  of,  U.  133. 

Angeriano  Gtzsolamo,  i  1. 


Anjou,  family  Qf,  its  claims  to  the 
crown  of  Naples,  i.  73. 

Aniso  Giovanni,  called  ^  Janus  Any- 
sius,"  i.  41. 

Antiquario  Giacopo,  i.  54. 

Antiques,  the  research  of  them  en- 
couraged by  Leo  X.,  ii.  310. 

Aquila  Serafino  d',  an  Italian  poet, 
130. 

Aragon,  family  of,  its  claims  to  the 

crown  of  Naples,  i.  72. Don 

Henry,    cardmal  of,    i.   87. 

Giovamn  d*,  son  of   Ferdinand, 
kii^  of  Niaples,  a  cardinal,  i.  25. 

Aragona  ToUia  d',  an  Italian  poetess, 
ii.  128. 

Aretino  Pietro,  aooeunt  of  his  life 
and  writings,  il  271. 

Arioflto  Lod<meo,  his  early  wrHangs, 
i.  46  ;  ambassador  from  the  di^^e 
of  Ferrara  to  Julius  II.,  i.  277  ; 
viaits  Lee  X.  at  Rome,  ii.  119  ; 
•his  apologue  reepectiBg  Leo  X.,ii. 
120  ;  obtains  a  papal  biidl  for  -ttie 
publ^tion  ef  his  poem,  ii.  121  et 
388  ;  repairs  to  Floienee,  ii.  121 ; 
is  deprived  of  his  stipend  by  the 
cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  ii  122  ; 
establishes  bis-  residence  in  Fer- 
rara^ii.  123  ;  effeetsof  his  writings 
on  the  state  of  Europe,  ii  128. 

Aristotle,  effects  of  liis  writings,  ii. 
245  ;  commentaries  on  his  works, 
ii.  246. 

ArraeUim  Franoesee  raised  by  Leo 
X.  te  the  rank  of  cardinal,  ii.  79. 

Axdvabene  Giampietno,  his  ''  Gon- 
zagidos,^  1.  49. 

Arsitli  Franoesco,  his  poem  '^De 
Poetis  Urbams,'*  ii.  183. 

Arts,  their  revivid  in  modem  times, 
ii  309  ;  their  most  flourishing 
period,  ii.  315  ;  Roman  school  of^ 
ii.  336. 

Aubigny  Edoardo  d*,  general  to 
Charles  VIII.^  and  Ms  envoy  at 
Rome,  i.  83  ;  enters  RMnagna  at' 
the  head  of  Ihe  French  army,  i. 
91  ;  compels  the  duke^of  Calabria 
to  retrea^i  102 ;  appeintedgiwid 
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ooQSteble  cf  Naales,  i  128 ;  4e- 
&«k8  Gonaairo,  i.  139 ;  defeated 
in  Calabria  bj  Gftrdona^i.  201. 

AugoraUi  Giovanni  AuseUo,  ii.  1^  ; 
his  <<  Ghrysopoeiay''  iL  148. 

Avalos  Alfonso  d",  marquis  of  Pes- 
cara,  defends  the  Gastel-nuoYo  at 
Nafiles  i^jainst  Charles  VIIL^  i. 

lid. Costanza  d',  an  Italian 

poetess,  ii.  128 ^Ferdinando  d', 

marquis  of  Pescan^  oommands 
the  fight  infantry  at  the  battle  of 
Bavenna,  i.  260  ;  leads  the  attack 
at  the  battle  of  Yiconza,  i.  323 ; 
his  death,  iL  126. 

Baonacatallo  Bartothmuneo  da*,  as- 
sists BaffaeUo  in  painting  the  Vati- 
can, ii.  338. 

Bajazet,  the  Turkish  emperor,  pre- 
Tails  on  Innocent  YIII.  to  keep 
his  brother  a  prisoner,  i.  27 ;  his 
correspondence  with  Ale^tander 
VI.,  L  459  (»). 

Balduu  Baccio,an  early  ^engraYer  on 
copper,  ii.  350. 

Bambridge,  Christopher,  cardinal 
arohbiSbop  of  York,  poisoned  by 
his  steward  at  Home,  i.  371. 

BandeUo  Matteo,  account  of  his  life 
and  novels,  ii.  270. 

Bandinelli  Baocio,  iL  347  ;  erects  the 
moniunent  of  Leo  X„  ii.  373. 

Boraballo  di  Gaeta,  a  pretender  to 
Latin  poetry,  iL  180  ;  bis  bur- 
lesque triumph  at  Borne,  ii.  181. 

Battifeira  Laura,  an  Italian  poetess, 
iL128. 

Bayard  Chevalier  de,  knights  Fran- 
cis I.  after  the  battle  of  Marignano, 
ii.  25. 

Beazzano  Agostino  accompanies 
Bembo  on  his  embassy  to  Venice, 
L  387  ;  account  of  his  life  and 
writings,  ii.  116. 

Belgioioso  Count  of,  sent  by  Lodo- 
vico  Sforza  to  invite  Charles  YIII. 
to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
L  72  et  L  74. 

BeUincione  Bernardo,  L  54. 


Bembo  Pietoo,  afterwards  ^m^WmJ^ 
L  42 ;  his  letter  to  Julius  II.  on  the 
reviinsl  ol  short-hand  wradi^,  L 
294  ;  appointed  pontifical  seere- 
tary  by  Leo  X.,L  306  ;  despatehed 
by  Leo  X.  as  legate  to  Veniec^  i. 
385  ;  his  prqpotto  to  the  senate, 
i.  385  ;  fails  in  the  object  of  his 
mission,  L  387  ;  histoncal  mift* 
takes reopeoting it,  L  388;  aooonnt 
of  his  life  and  writings,  iL  113  ; 
character  of  his  L^  works, 
ii.  147 ;  his  valuable  tibrary,  iL 
289. 

Benigno  CarnieUo,  of  Yiterbo,  pub- 
lishes the  -works  of  Pindar  at 
Ilome,L  348. 

Bentivoglio  Giovanni,  i.  54 ;  expelled 
from  Bolc^gna  by  Julius  IL,  L  229. 
Annibale  and  Hermes  re- 
stored to  Bologna  by  the  French, 
i.  248. 

Benaio  Tqifone,  an  Italian  poet  iL 
172. 

Bemaudo  Bernardo,  ambassador 
from  the  king  of  Naples  to  Spiun, 
L  128. 

Bemi  Franeeseo,  account  of  his  life 
and  wxitings,.ii  128  ;  his^^Oriando 
Innamorata,"iL  131 ;  his  satirical 
sonn^  i^ainst  Pietro  AvelinQ,iL 
276. 

Beroaldo  Filippo  the  younger,  pub- 
lishes a  more  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  Tacitus,  i.  356  ;  ap- 
pointed by  Leo  X.  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  ii.  281. 

Bibbiena  Bernardo  da,  directs  the 
riper  studies  of  Leb  X.,  i.  16  ;  pro- 
imotes  the  Section  of  Leo  X.,  L 
298  ;  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
i.  298  ;  his  confidential  letter  to 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  ii.  7  ;  legate 
of  Leo  X.  to  Franee,  ii.  189  ;  ob- 
tains from  Francis  I.  the  bishopric 
of  Constance,  iL  192. 

Bigi  Lodovico  of  Ferrara,  a  Latin 
poe^  i.  43. 

Bigio  Francia,  a  painter,  enmloy«d 
by  Leo  X.,  iL  348. 
ll2 
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Bini  Grian-Fnnceflco,  cultivates  the 
Poesia  Bemeaca,  ii.  128. 

"Blois,  treaty  of,  between  the  Vene- 
tians and  Louis  XII.,  i  308. 

Boccaccio  Giovanni,  effects  of  his 
writings,  n.  85. 

Bocchi  Achilles,  caUed  <<  Philerote," 
ii.  172. 

Bodenstein  Andrew,  called  "  Carlo- 
stadt,"  his  public  disputation  at 
Leipnc,  ii.  210. 

Boiardo  Matteo,  Maria,  count  of 
Scandiano,  i.  45  ;  his  ^  Orlando 
Innamorato,"  i.  45 ;  his  **  Amores  " 
and  otiier  writings,  i.  45. 

Bologna,  state  of  literature  there  in 
1492,  L  54^  restored  to  the  Roman 
see,  L  274. 

Bolzanio  Fra  Urfoano,  of  Belluno,  i. 
355. 

Bonasone  Giulio,  an  eminent  en- 
grayer  on  copper,  iL  352. 

Bozgio  Cesar,  second  son  of  Alex- 
ander YI.,  i.  87 ;  accompanies 
Charles  YIII.  on  his  expedition 
against  Naples,  i.  112  ;  accused  of 
the  murder  of  his  brotiier,  i.  155  ; 
his  embassy  to  Louis  XII.,  i.  161 ; 
marries  Carlotta,  daughter  of  John 
d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  i.  169  ; 
attacks  the  cities  of  Romagna,  i. 
172;  perseveres  in  his  attempts 
against  the  states  of  Italy,  i.  178  ; 
promises  to  restore  the  Medici  to 
Florence,  i.  179  ;  turns  his  arms 
against  the  Florentine  state,  i.  179 ; 
captures  Urbino  and  other  states 
of  Italy,  i.  185  ;  forms  an  alliance 
with  Louis  XII.,  i.  187 ;  the  princes 
of  Italy  oppose  him,  i.  188  ;  puts 
several  of  them  treacherously  to 
death  at  Sinigaglia^  i.  189  ;  seizes 
on  their  territories,  i.  192 ;  aspires 
to  the  title  of  king  of  Romagna 
and  Umbria,  i.  193 ;  compelled  on 
the  death  of  Alexander  V I.  to  quit 
Rome,  i.  202 ;  attacked  by  the 
Orsini,  i.  202  ;  the  states  of  Ro- 
magna retain  their  fidelity  to  him, 
i.  204  ;  negotiates  with  Julius  IL, 


L  206 ;  betrayed  by  Gonsalvo,  and 
sent  to  Spain,  i.  207 ',  his  death,  i. 

209  ;   his  character,  1.  209. 

Geoffroi,  youngest  son  of  Alexan- 
der VL,  marries  Sancia  of  Aragon, 
i.  87  ;  Giovanni,  eldest  son  of 
Alexander  VL,  created  duke  of 
Grandia,  i.  87;  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Braociano,  L  151 ;  created 
duke  of  Benevento,  i.  151  ;  his 
death,  1.  152 ;  particular  account 

of  it  by  Burchard,  i.  153. Lu- 

crezia,  daughter  of  Alexander  Y  I. 
and  wife  of  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord 
of  Pesaro,  L  150 ;  marries  Alfonso 

of  Aragon,  i.  161. Roderigo,  see 

Alexander  YI. 

Boscoli  Pietro  *Paolo,  conspires 
against  the  Medici,  L  288 ;  decapi- 
tated, i.  305. 

Bossi  Count  Cav.,  remarks  on  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  pope, 
i.  436  (n)  ;  additional  notices  of 
Antiquario  and  his  friends,  from . 
a  work  by  Sig.  YermiglioU,  Peru- 
gia, 1813,  i.  447  (n);  valuable 
manuscripts  by  Felice  Feliciano, 
in  the  MS.  library  of  Mr.  Coke  of 
Holkham,  formerly  in  poaseadon 
of  Count  Bossi,  i.  449  (n)  ;  no- 
tices the  use  of  artillery  before 
the  year  1330,  i.  452  («) ;  cites 
several  works  respecting  the  first 
public  establiskmerU  for  botanical 
pursuits  before  published ;  consi- 
derable additions  to  them  might 
be  made,  L  487  (n)  ;  grants  made 
by  the  popes,  of  countries  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe,  i.  492  (n)  ; 
submitted  to  by  European  states, 
i.  493  (n)  ;  Poggio  Bracciolini,  his 
"Facetiae;"  number  of  editions 
cited  by  Panzer,  Henke,  &c.  ii. 
440  (n)  ;  note  on  the  autiior's  too 
great  reliance  on  the  narrative  of 
Luther,  answered,  ii.  442  (n) ;  note 
on  Tebaldeo,  one  of  the  first  im- 
prowisatori  in  Italy,  an  art  prac- 
tised also  by  Accolti,  ii.  444  (n) ; 
origin  of  the  macaronic  style  in 
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France,  Germany  and  Italy,  ii. 
451  (n) ;  Taluable  additions  to 
the  correspondence  of  Gio.  Gioir- 
gio  Trissino,  yriih  the  most  cele- 
brated characters  and  scholars  of 
the  age,  ii.  451  (n) ;  coincides  with 
the  author  on  the  character  of 
y ida ;  defended  against  the  French 
critics  ;  various  editions  of ;  that 
of  Oxford,  3  vols.  8vo.l722, 1725, 
and  1739,  ii.  455  (n);  note  on  the 
«  Syphilis,"  .of  Fracastoro,  ii.  456 
(n)  ;  Latin  poems  of  Flaminio, 
collected  in  a  beautiful  volume  of 
rare  occurence,  ii.  460  (n);  the 
author's  opinion  of  Leo  X.  as  a 
great  patron  and  restorer  of  litera- 
ture, confirmed,  ii.  185  ;  his 
opinion  of  Luther's  character,  ii. 
467  (»)  ;  note  on  the  reformer 
Hubs  ;  singular  fact  respecting 
him  and  his  followers,  ii.  469  (n) ; 
remarks  on  controversial  and 
heretical  opinions,  ii.  469  (n) ; 
note  on  the  imperial  document 
against  Luther,  iL  470  (»)  ;  ac- 
count of  Zuinglius,  ii.  471  (n); 
refutation  of  a  Catholic  opinion 
advanced  by,  ii.  471  (n);  sketch 
of  the  character  of  Luther,  ii. 
472  (n) ;  remark  on  the  ill  effects 
of  the  Reformation  on  literary 
studies,  ii.  472  (n)-;  notice  of  an 
'^  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  In- 
fluence of  the  Reformation  of 
Luther,"  by  M.  ViUers.  Note  by 
the  author  in  answer  to  M.  Vil- 
lers's  statements,  ii.  474  '(n) ;  his 
fine  "  MS.  on  vellum,  of  L*Accer- 
ba,  a  poem  by  Cecco  d'Ascoli," 
ii.  477  (n) ;  opinion  of  the  "  Cento 
Novelle  Antitiche,"  ii.  481  (n) ; 
of  the  historical  value  of  the  Ita- 
lian novelists,  ii.  481  (n) ;  points 
out  a  curious  passage  in  the  poem 
of  Arsilli,  «de  Poetis  TJrbanis," 
ii.  484  (n) ;  efforts  made  for  col- 
lecting books  in  Italy  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  ii.  279  (n)  ; 
mention  of  ancient  copies  of  Yir- 


gU  and  Terence,  and  other  valaa- 
ble  MSS.  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Bembo,  li.  487  (n) ;  accurate  in- 
formation respecting^  Machiavelli, 
ii.  292  (n);  note  on  Raphaers 
paintings  illustrated  by  d'Hanker- 
ville,  whose  valuable  MSS.  are  in 
possession  of  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
I'arr,  iL  494  (n) ;  remarks  on  the 
Swiss  mercenaries,  the  system  re- 
probated by  Zuinglius,  ii.  504  (n); 
answer  to  the  censures  of  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  writers, 
ii.  506  (n)  ;  remarks  on  the  cha- 
racter and  personal  accomplish- 
ments of  Leo,  ii.   506   (n). 

Donato,  his  chronicle,  i.  54. 

Bosso  Matteo,  abbot  of  Fiesole,  in- 
vests Leo  X.  with  the  insignia  of  a 
cardinal,  i.  21  ;  his  moral  writings, 
ii.  261. 

Botticelli  Sandro,  his  designs  for  the 
edition  of  Dante  of  1488,  ii  350. 

Bracdolini  Giovan-Francesco,  ii.  180. 

' Poggio,  effects  of  his  writings, 

ii.  85. 

Bramante,  employed  by  Alexander 
YI.  as  his  architect,  ii.  314 ;  great 
works  executed  by  him  for  Julius 
II.,ii.  314  ;  commences  tlie  modem 
church  of  S.  Pietro  at  Rome,  ii. 
319. 

Brandolini  Raffaello,  ii.  177. 

Brescia  stormed  by  the  French,!.  256. 

Brissonet,  bishop  of  S.  Maloes,  ap- 
pointed a  cardinal  by  Alexander 
VI.,  i,  113. 

Britonio  Girolamo,  a  pretender  to 
Latin  poetry,  ii,  180. 

Buonaccorsi  Filippo,  called  **  Calli- 
machus  Experiens,"  i.  30. 

Buonaroti  Michel- Agnolo,  quits  Flo- 
rence, ii.  315  ;  employed  at  Rome, 
ii.  316  ;  emulation  between  him 
and  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  ii.  316  ; 
his  colossal  statue  of  David,  ii.  317 ; 
his  cartoon  of  the  wars  of  Pisa,  ii. 
317  ;  undertakes  the  monument  of 
JuKus  II.,  ii.  319  ;  his  celebrated 
statue  of  Moses,  u,  320  ;  quits  the 
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service  of  Jliiliiis  IT.  in  d&gust^  ii. 
320  ;  his  reeonciliatian  witii  Julius 
II.,  ii.  321  ;  erects  the  statue  of 
Jofius  n.  in  Bologna,  ii.  322 ;  com- 
mences his  works  in  the  Capella 
Sistina  ii.  323 ;  how  &r  imitated 
by  Rafiiiello,  ii.  328  ;  employed  by 
Leo  X.  to  rebuild  the  Church  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  ii.  331  ;  de- 
fflgns  for  Sebastino  del  Piombo  in 
competition  with  Raffaello,ii.  340; 
-visits  Yittoria  Colonna  in  her  last 
moments,  ii.  126  ;  employed  to 
execute  a  monument  of  Clement 
VII.  under  l&reat  of  excommuni- 
cation, ii.  506  (»). 

Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  eminent 
naTigators,  ii.  256. 

Galcagnini  Celio,  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  ii.  304. 

Calchi  Bartolommeo,  i.  54. 

Calendar,  attempts  towards  correct- 
ing it,  ii.  254. 

Calliergo  Zaccaria,  a  Greek  printer 
at  I&me,  i.  348. 

Calfimachus  Experiens,  9ee  Buon- 
accorsi. 

Cahneta  Vincenzo,  i.  54. 

Cambray,  League  of,  i.  230'. 

Camerto  Varino,  called  **Phavori- 
nus,"  i.  349;  his  "  Thesaurus  Cor- 
nncopiee,"  i.  489  (w)  j  appointed 
librarian  to  the  Medici  ftunily,  and 
bishop  of  Nocera,  i.  350';  his 
**  Apophthegms,"  i.  362 ;  his 
Greek  dictionary  under  the  name 
of  "Phavorinus,**  i.  352. 

Camillus,  Triumph  of^  represented 

"    at  Florence,  i.  377. 

Campeggio   Lorenzo,   nominated   a 

'  cardinal,  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78  ; 
legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII., 
H.  189. 

Campson^  9ultan  of  Egypt,  defeated 
by  Selim,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
ii;  187. 

Canossa  Lodovico,  bishop  of  Trica- 
rica,  liegate  from  Leo  X.  to  France 
and  England',  i.  369  ;  his  singular* 


iutenriewwiih  Erasmnsln  London^ 
i.  373  ;  appointed  by  Francis  I. 

♦  bishop  of  Bayeaux,  i.  375  j  his 
observation  on  the  conduct  of  Leo 
X.,  ii.  202. 

Capiiupi,  Lelio,  IppoUto,  aad  Caxnillo^ 
Latin  poets,  iL  172. 

Capponi  Agostino  conspires  against 
the  Medici,  i.  288  ;  decapitated,  i. 

305. Piero,    his     courageous 

opposition*  to  Oiarles  Till.,  i.  106. 

Carraccioli  Tristano,  i.  39. 

Caraffk  Oliviero,  a  cardinal,  i.  26; 

Caravaggio  Polidoro  da,  an  eminent 
painter,  iL  338. 

Ourbone  Girolamo,  L  39. Anto- 
nio, lord  of  AHse,  i.  41. 

Cardinals  in  the  college  in  1492,  i. 
23  ;  thir^-one  created  in  one  day 
by  Leo  X.,  n.  77. 

Cardona  Don  Rahnondo,  viceroy  of 
Naples,  his  slow  operations  against 
Bolbgna,  i.  256  ;  commands  the 
Spanish  troops  at  the  Battle  of  Ra- 
venna, i.  258 ;  assists  the  Mecfici  to 
regain  the  ci^  of  Florence,  i.  329  ; 
attacks  Padua,  i.  322  ;  commands 
Hhe  Spanish  troops  against  Frauds 
I.,ii.  15  ;  his  indecisive  opposition 
to  the  French,  ii.  23. 

Caritoo,  a  Neapolitan  poet,  i.  38. 

Carlostadt,  or  CaiostadiuB,  see  Boden- 
stein. 

Carro  Ludovico  of  Fettara,  a  Latin 
poet,  i.  43. 

Carvajid  Bernardo,  cardinal,  chief 
of  the  council  of  Pisa,  i.  249  ;  re- 
stored to  his  rank  by  Leo  X.,  i. 
332  ;  performs  divine  service  on 
the  termination  of  the  council  of 
the  Lateran,  ii.  83. 

Casa  Giovimni  della,  archbisbop  of 
Benevento,  ii.  131. 

Castagno  Christoforo,  attempts  to 
assassinate  Zizim,  brother  of  the 
emperor  Bajazet,  i.  27. 

CastigBone  Baldassare,  account  of  his 
life,  ii.  264  ;  his  **  Libro  del  Cor- 
tegiano,"  ii.  268  ;  his  verses  on 
the  statue  of  Cleopatra,  ii.  311. 
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Ownn^  TnyatOD,  eoort  of  Troja,  i. 
39. 

Gento  N«vd]e  Aniiche,  ii.  269. 

Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,  ii.  269. 

Geri  Rmubo  da,  eommands  in  tiae 
foiliw  ei  OoDA,  ii.  16 ;  empk>yed 
'  against  the  duke  of  Urbino  by 
Leo  X.,  a.  54. 

Cesarini  Alessandro,  bishop  of  Pis- 
toja^  appointed  a  cardinal  by  Leo 
X.,  u.  78. 

Cesio  Paalo-Emifio  nused  to  the 
xank  of  iBairdinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

ChaleoKdyles  Demetriusy  instnicts 
Leo  X.  in  Greek,  i.  16. 

Charles  VIII,  of  France,  inyited  by 
Lodo^co  Sforza  to  attaek  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  resolves 
to  undertake  the  enterprise,  i.  71  ; 
his  ofaaraeter,  i.  73  ;  prepares  for 
his  expedition,  i.  77  ;  aceommo- 
4ates  his  differences  with  Ferdi> 
nand  king  of  Spain,  i.  78;  and 
with  the  empeior  elect,  Maxkni- 
lian,  i.  79  ;  negotiates  with  the 
Florentines  for  their  aasistance,  i. 
80;  dismisses  the  Florentine 
ambassadors  in  cfispleasnre,  i.  82  ; 
is  eneouraged  by  the  duke  of 
Feirara,  i.  84  ;  his  indecision,  i. 
84  ;  engages  Italian  stipendiaries, 
L  89  ;  passes  Hie  Alps,  i.  92  ;  is 
detained  by  sickness  at  Asti,  i.  93 ; 
his  interview  at  Paria  with  GHan- 
•Galeazzo  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  i. 
93  ;  hesitates  as  to  the  proeecirtion 
of  his  enterprise,  i.  94 ;  determines 
to  proceed  by  way  of  Florence  to 
Rome,  i.  94  ;  previuls  on  Piero  de' 
Medici  to  surrender  to  him  the 
fortresses  of  Tuscany,  i.  95  ; 
enters  the  city  of  Florence,  i.  102 ; 
intends  to  reinstate  the  Medici,  i. 
104  ;  concludes  a  treaty  with  ^ 
Florentines,  i.  107  ;  enters  the 
.states  of  the  church,  i.  107  ;  forms 
an  aHianee  with  Alexander  YI., 
i.  112  ;  exercises  supreme  autho- 
vily  in  Rome,  i.  113;  proceeds 
towards  Ne^s,  i  1 16  ;  enters  the 


city  of  Naples  as  soTvreign,  L  1 18  ; 
his  conduct  there,  i.  120  ;  league 
among  the  states  of  Italy  to  oppose 
his  return,  i  123 ;  gives  great 
dissatisfaction  to  the  NeapoGtans, 
i.  125  ;  his  coronation,  1.  126  ; 
resolves  to  return  to  Fniziee,  i.  127 ; 
proceeds  through  the  Roman 
territories,  i.  128 ;  arrives  at 
Yiterbo,  i.  129  ;  anrives  at  Siena^ 
i.  129  ;'liis  interview  with  Savo- 
narola at  Pisft,  i.  ISO  ;  his  troops 
massacre  the  inhabitants  of  Pon- 
tremoU,  1.  133  ;  he  passes  tiie 
Apennines,  i.  133  ;  is  opposed  by 
the  allied  army  under  the  marquis 
of  Mantua,  i  134  ;  prepares  for 
engageiiient,  i.  135;  effects  the 
passage  of  the  Taro,  L  136 ;  returns 
to  Fiwice,  i.  142;  consequences 
of  his  expedition  to  Naples,  i.  143 ; 
his  dea&,  i.  160. 

Charles,  arehduke  of  Austria^  alker- 
wards  Charles  V.,  assumes  the 
government  of  the  Netheriands, 
ii.2. 

Charles  Y.,  having  sueeeeded  to  the 
crewn  of  Spain,  forms  the  treaty 
of  N<^on  with  Fnmds  I.,  ii.  59  ; 
endeavours  to  obtain  &e  title  of 
king  of  the  Romans  and  the  inves- 
titure of  Naples,  ii.  195  ;  contends 
for  the  imperial  crown,  ii  198  ; 
elected  emperor,  ii.  200 ;  sunnnons 
Luther  to  attend  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  ii.  223  ;  declares  his  opi- 
nion of  LuAer  in  writing,  ii.  228  ; 
issues  fin  imperial  decree  against 
him,  ii.  230  ;  urates  wiHi  Leo  X. 
in  re8t<wing  the  family  of  Sforza 
to  Milan,  ii.  359. 

Charles  III.  duke  of  Saroy,  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  Francis  I.  and 
the  Swiss,  ii.  21. 

Chigi  Agostino,  a  merchant  at  Rome, 
celebrates  the  election  of  Leo  X., 
L  303  ;  pobfishes  the  &«t  Greek 
books  at  Rome,  i.  848  ;  emf^ys 
Raffaelh)  to  decorate  his  jpalaoe^ 
now  called  the  Famesina,  n.  334. 
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Cibo  Fnuicesco,  son  of  Innocent 
YIII.,  marries  Maddalena,  sister 
of  Leo  X.,  i.  1 1  ;  sells  his  terri- 
torial possessions  in  the  Roman 

state,  i.  7 1 . Innocenzio,  nephew 

of  Leo  X.,  raised  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal,  i.  326. 

Gieco  Francesco,  his  poem  of  ^  Mam- 
briano,"  i.  47. 

Cingoli  Benedetto  da,  i.  54. 

CinUiio  da  Tivoli,  envoy  of  Leo  X.  to 
Louis  XII.  i.  310. 

Cleofilo  Ottavio,  of  Ferrara,i.  43. 

Clergy,  their  misconduct  arraigned 
by  the  early  promoters  of  litera- 
ture, ii.  84. 

€occajo  Merlino,  He  Folengi. 

Ck>locei  Angelo,  his  celebrated  col- 
lection of  antiques,  ii.  312. 

Colombo  Christoforo,  or  Columbus,  ii. 
255. 

Colonna  Prospero,  conveys  Caesar 
Borgia  to  Spain,  i.  208  ;  defeats 
d'Alviano  at  the  battle  of  Vicenza, 
i.  260  ;  opposes  the  French  in  the 
Milanese,  ii.  15  ;  surprised  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  French,  ii. 
18  ;  commands  the  allied  army 
against  Milan,  ii.  362 ;  attacks  the 
city  of  Parma,  ii  363 ;  passes  the 
Adda,  ii,  366  ;  captures  Milan, 
ii.  367  ;  attacks  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 

ii.   368. Fabrizio,    commands 

the  Italian  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna,  i  260  ;  made  prisoner, 
i.  260  ;  assists  in  releasing  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  from  Rome,  i. 

275. Marc- Antonio     defends 

Ravenna  against  Gaston  de  Foix, 
i.  259 ;  assists  in  Uberating  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  275  ;  defends 
Verona  against  the  French  and 
Venetians,  ii.  57.'— — Pompejo 
nominated  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X., 

ii.  80. Vittoria,  account  of  her 

life  and  writings,  ii.  124 ;  her  at- 
tachment to  the  reformed  religion, 
stated  by  both  the  Grerman  and 
Italian  translators  of  this  work,ii. 
126. 


Combat  of  thirteen  French  and  thir- 
teen Italian  soldiers,  i.  198. 
Compare  Pietro,  a  Neapolitan  aca- 
demician, i.  41. 
Conspiracy  of  the  cardinals  to  poison 
Leo  X.,  ii.  69 ;  observations  there* 
on,  ii.  76. 

Constantine,  his  supposed  donation 
to  the  church,  i.  4. 

Conti  Francisco  de',  appointed  a 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Contucci  Andrea  Sansovino,  his  cele> 
bra  ted  group  of  S.  Anne,  ii.  182  ; 
employed  as  a  sculptor  by  Leo  X., 
iL  347. 

Corbey,  treaty  of,  i.  333. 

Comazzano  Antonio,  an  Italian  poet, 
i.  54. 

Cometo  Cardinal  Adrian  di,  a  party 
in  the  conspiracy  against  Leo  X., 
ii.73. 

Cortese  Paolo,  a  promoter  of  Htera* 
ture  at  Rome,  i.  30. 

Corvino  Massimo,  bishop  of  Massa, 
i.  41. 

Coryciana,a  collection  of  Latin  poems 
by  Roman  authors,  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,  ii.  183. 

Corycius  Janus,  see  Gorizio. 

Cosmico  Nicolo  Lelio,  a  Latin  poet, 
i.47. 

Cotta  Giovanni,  a  Latin  poet,  i.  42. 

Coxe,  archdeacon,  answer  to  his 
observation  on  the  author's  charac- 
ter of  Maximilian  I.,  ii.  510  (»}. 

Crinitus  Petrus,  see  Ricci. 

Cugna  Tristano,  ambassador  from  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  Leo  X.,  i.  362. 

Cupi  Giovanni  de',  appointed  a  car^ 
dinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Dante,  satirizes  the  Roman  church, 
ii  84. 

Decio  Filippo,  delivers  instructions 
in  the  academy  of  Pisa  to  Leo  X., 
i.  18. 

Deliino  Pietro,  one  of  the  instructors 
of  Leo  X.  and  general  of  the  order 
of  CamaldoU.  His  letters,  Venice, 
1524,  folio,  very  rare ;  display  great 
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vivacity  and  learning :  died  in  1 525, 

i.  437  (n). 
Dijon,  treaty  of,  i.  321. 
PioBcorides,  his  works  published,  ii. 

261. 
Discoveries  in  the  £a8t  and  West 

Indies,  ii.  255 ;  consequences  there- 
of, ii.  267. 
Dulciatus  Antonius,  inscribes  to  Leo 

X.  his  treatise  '<De  Kalendarii 

Correctione,"  ii.  254. 

£cci  us  Johannes,  animadverts  on  the 
propositions  of  Luther,  ii.  94  ;  in- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the 
papal  bull,  condemning  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  ii.  217. 

Ecus  V,  a  French  general,  made 
prisoner  by  Guiccia^ini  at  Reggio, 
ii,  361. 

Egidio  of  Yiterbo,  an  Italian  poet,  i. 
42  ;  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  rank 

of   cardinal,  ii.  77. Cardinal 

legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Spain,  ii. 
189. 

£lio  Giovanni,  called  <<£lio  Mar- 
chese,"  i.  41. 

Eliseo  Giovanni,  called  ^ElysiusCal- 
entius,"  i.  42. 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  sends  a 
splendid  embassy  to  Leo  X.,  i.  361. 

Engraving  on  copper,  its  origin  and 
progress,  ii  350. 

Entraghes  D',  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Pisa,  i.  132  ;  sells  it  to  the  in- 
habitants, i.  146. 

Erasmus  Desiderius,  his  interview 
with  Canossa,  the  pope's  legate  in 
London,  i.  373  ;  his  account  of  a 
singular  sermon  delivered  before 
Julius  II.,  ii.  87  ;  favours  the  cause 
of  Luther,  ii.  104  ;  engages  in  the 
discussion  of  the  questions  agitated 
at  Leipsic,  ii.  210  ;  his  opinon  re- 
specting picturesque  representa- 
tions in  places  of  worship,  ii.  241  ; 
friendly  correspondence  with  Leo 
X.,  ii.  386. 

Ercole  d'Este,  ,duke  of  Ferrara,  a 
promoter  of  literature,  i.  44 ;  en- 


courages Charles  YIII.  to  attack 
Naples,  i.  84  ;  appointed  umpire 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Florence 
and  Pisa,  i.  164  ;  dies,  i.  216. 

Este,  tragiod  event  in  the  family  of, 

i.  217 Ferdinando  d*,  remains 

fifty-four  years  in  prison,  i.  218. 

Giulio  imprisoned  for  life,  i. 

218. 

Etching  on  copper  invented,  ii.  353. 

Europe,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Leo  X.,i.  2  ;  political  sys- 
tem of,  i.  2  ;  pacification  of,  ii.  58. 

Faerno  Gabriello,  his  Latin  fables, 
ii.  172. 

Famese  Alessandro,  cardinal,  after- 
wards Paul  III.,  announces  the 
election  of  Leo  X.,  i.  297  ;  legate 
from  Leo  X.  to  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,  ii.  189  ;  his  improve- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of 
Bolsena,  ii.  393. 

Fascitello  Onorato,  a  Latin  poet,  ii. 
172. 

Federigo  of  Arragon,  afterwards  king 
of  Naples,  his  interview  with 
Charles  VIII.,  i.  120  ;  succeeds 
his  nephew  Ferdinand  II.,  i.  146  ; 
attempts  to  defend  his  dominions 
against  Louis  XII.,  i.  182;  is  be- 
trayed by  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  i. 
182;  retires  to  Ischia,  i.  183;  re- 
linquishes the  crown  of  Naples,  i. 
1 84 ;  mediates  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  monarchs,  i.  210. 

Ferdinand  I.  king  of  Naples,  forms 
an  alliance  wiSi  the  Florentines, 
i.  73  ;  endeavours  to  prevail  on 
Charles  YIII.  to  relinquish  his  en- 
terprise, i.  85;  prepares  for  his 
defence,  i.  86;  dies,  i.  87. 

Ferdinand,  duke  of  CfJabriay  after- 
wards Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Na- 
ples, opposes  the  French  in  Ro- 
magna,  i.  91  ;  retreats  before 
D'Aubigny,  i.  101;  assumes  the 
crown  on  the  resignation  of  his 
father  Alfonso,  i.  115;  prepara- 
tions for  defending  himself  against 
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Clwrles  VIII.  i.  115;  retires  be- 
foie  the  French  army,  i.  117;  re- 
leases his  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  fidelity,  i.  i  1 8 ;  escapes  to  Ischia, 
i.  118;  kills  Caadiiia,  Ueutenant  of 
the  castle  of  Iscfaia,  i.  1 18 ;  refuses 
to  treat  with  CaiartesYIII.  fear  the 
soFrender  of  his  crown,  i.  120;  re- 
sorts to  the  aid  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  i.  122  ;  recovers  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  i.  13^;  expek  the 
French  from  his  domimon%  i.  141. 

Ferdinand  II.  marries  his  aunt  Jo- 
anna, i.  145;  dies,  i.  146. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  agrees 
with  Charles  VIII.  not  to  interfere 
in  the  concenis  of  Naples,  i.  78; 
assists  Ferdinand  II.  lang  of  Na- 
^ee,  to  expel  the  French  from  his 
dominions,  i.  122;  forms  a  secret 
treaty  with  Louis  XII.  for  the  par- 
tition of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  i. 
182;  quarrels  with  Louis  XII.  res- 
pecting the  partition  of  Naples,  i. 
198;  expels  the  French  from  Na- 
ples, i.  201 ;  marries  Germaine  de 
Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XII.,  i.  219; 
▼isits  his  Neapotitan  donnmens,  i. 
222;  joins  Leo  X.  in  the  treaty  of 
Mechlin,  i.  310;  forms  an  alHance 
with  Henry  VIII.  and  the  emperor 
Maximilian  against  Francis  I.,  ii. 
46;  fads  death  and  character,  ii.  49. 

Fermo  Oliverotto  da,  pat  to  death 
by  Csesar  Borgia,  at  Sinigaglia,  i. 
193. 

Ferrara,  state  of  Kterature  there  in 
1492,  i.  43. 

Ferreri  Bonifazio,  appeinted  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  ii,  79. 

Ficino  Marcibo,  appointad:  a  canon 
of  Florence,  i.  65. 

FiHberta  of  Saroy,  sunt  of  Francis  I., 
marries  Giu^ano  de'  Medici,  ii.  5. 

Firenzuola  Agnc^o,  ii.  1  dXk 

Flaminio  Gtovan-Antomo,  ^voured 
by  Julius  II.,  i.  293.— Mare- Anto- 
nio of  Sicily,  i.  42. — ^Marc-Anto- 
nio of  Serraville,  account  of  his 
lifey  ii.  167;  his  writings,  ii.  171. 


Flodden,  battle  of,  i,  319. 

Florentines  attack  Pisa,  i.  146;  form 
an  alliance  with  Lado¥ico  Sforza, 
i.  159;  recoTsr  the  -pMsesBifM  of 
Pisa,  i.  241;  extinction  of  tbeir 
popidar  government,  i.  328;  their 
splendid  pageants,  i.  375  ;  state  of 
their  government  on  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  duke  of  Urbiae,  ii.  202. 

Fmx  Gaston  de,  reKeves  Bel»gn%  i. 
253 ;  storms  Hie  city  of  Brescia,  i. 
256;  attacks  Ravenna,  i.  257;  de- 
feats the  allies  beforo  Ravenna,  1. 
266;  his  destik,  i.  262. 

Folcfai  Giovanni,  conspires  agaiBst  the 
Medici,  i.  34^ ;  pardoned  by  Leo 
X.,  i.  305. 

Foiengi  Teofils,  CMOed  «MerlkiaCo<v 
cajo,'*  ii.  1 32 ;  maieaxosic  poems  and 
other  works,  ii.  1 32. 

Fortiguerra  Sdipioae,  eaHed  *'  Carte- 
romaehus,"  i.  352;. 

Fracastoro  Girc^amo,  account  of  his 
]i£e,  ii.  158 ;  his  poem  en^Ued  **By- 
philis,"  u.  159. 

Francis,  duke  ol  Angon^^me,  i.  390; 
succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France 
by  the  name  of  Francis  I.,  ii.  1 ; 
assumes  the  title  of  Duke  of  Mikm^ 
ii.  2;  fonns  an  alliance  with  tiie 
archduke  Charles,  ii.  3;  with  Henry 
VIIL,  ii.  3;  with  the  Ymietians,  ii. 
4 ;  prepares  to  attack  the  Mthmesey 
ii.  14;  arrives  at  Tium-,  ii.  20; 
summons  the  city  of  Milan  to  sur- 
render, ii.  21 ;  ineffectoatly  endea- 
vouafs  to  form  an  aUiaaice  with  the 
Swiss,  ii.  22;  defeats  them  at  Ma- 
rignaito,  ii.  24;  knighted  by  the 
chevalier  Bayard,  ii  25;  possesses 
himself  of  tiie  Milanese,  ii.  27; 
forms  an  aHiance  with  Leo  X.,  ii. 
27;  reoeives  at  Milan  an  embassy 
from  the  Venetians,  ii.  30;  inter- 
view with  Leo  X.  at  B<^ogBa,  ii. 
37;  abolishes  the  Pragmatie  Sanc- 
tion and  eondades  the  €<me&rdat 
with  Leo  X.,  ii.  40;  forms  designs 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ii.  49 ; 
suspects  Leo  X.  of  insineerity^  ii. 
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51 ;  e&deaToarB  to  gain  him-  over, 
ii.  56 ;  joiii&  in  the  troa/ty  of  Noyon, 
B.  59 ;  opposes  the  jMrojects  of 
Charles  of  Spain,  n«  196;  contends 
with  him  for  the  imperial  crown, 
ii.  1 96 ;  prepares  to  defend  Ms  Ita- 
lian possessionB,  ii.  363;  divested 
of  the  Milanese  by  Charles  Y .  and 
Leo  X.,  ii.  367. 

Franco  Nieoolo,  writes  against  Pietro 
Aretino,  ii.  275. 

Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  favours 
Lather,  ii  96 ;  endeavours  to  obtain 
a  hearing  of  his  cause  in  Germany, 
ii.  98;  refuses  to  condemn  Luther, 
ii.  102;  receives  from  Leo  X.  the 
conseerated  rose,  ii.  208. 

Fregoso  Antonio,  ciUled  ''Ffaileremo," 
i.  54. — Ottaviano  brings  to  Rome 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Ravenna,  i.264. — Giano  escapes 
from  Grenoa,  i.  813. — ^^  Ottaviano, 
doge  of  Genoa,  assumes  the  title  of 
governor  for  the  king  of  France, 
ii.  12;  vindicates  himself  to  Leo  X., 
ii.  13;  surrenders  Genoa  to  the 
French,  u.  16. 

Fmnani  Adamo,  a  Latin  poet,  ii.  172. 

FuscQ  Tomaso,  a  Neapolitan  acade- 
mician, i.  41. 

Fnseli  Henry,  his  letter  to  the 
author  on  the  subject  of  Michel- 
Agnolo,  and  Vittoria  Coionna ; 
Mieh^  Agnolo*s  painting,  in 
^iaro-^curo,  of  Christ  at  the  Well 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  for- 
merly in  the  collection  at  Capo  di 
Monte  ;  since  in  the  author's  pos- 
session, and  now  in  the  coBection  of 
the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  ii. 
448  («). 

Galatbo  Antonio,  an  eminent  pfaysi- 
•     cian,  i.  41. 
Gallo    Fillenio,  of    Montesano,   an 

Italian  poet,  i.  443  (n). 
Grama    Vasco   del,   his    discoveries 

celebrated  at  Rome,  i.  361. 
Gambftra  Veronica^  accoont  of  her 

life  and  wrilangs,  ii.  127. 


Ghizoldo  Giovanni,  poet  and  buflbon, 
ii.  180. 

George,  duke  of  Saxony,  attends  Hie 
disputes  of  Luther  and  his  adyee- 
saries  at  Leipsic,  ii.  210. 

Ghiaradadda,  battle  of,  i.  235. 

Ghiberti  Giammatteo,  apostolic  da- 
tary  and  bishop  of  Verona,  ii. 
162  ;  an  opponent  to  Pietro  Are- 
tmo,  it  274. 

Gianuario  Alfonso,  i.  40. Pietro 

Jacopo,  i  40. 

Giovio  Paullo,  called  **PaulluB  Jo- 
vius,"  his  vindication  of  Gonsalvo, 
i.  223  ;  his  treatise  de  <<  Piscibus 
Romanis,"  ii.  298  ;  his  favourable 
reception  by  Leo  X.  at  Rome,  ii. 
299  ;  his  historical  writings,  ii. 
300. 

Giustiani  Agostino  publishes  a 
polyglot  edition  of  the  Psalter, 
i.  360. 

Gonzago  Lodovico  protects  the 
Latin  poet  Cosmico  from  the  in- 
quisttion,  i.  47.— Franoeseo, 
marqnie  of  Mantoa,  eonunands 
the  alfied  army  of  Italy  against 
Charles  VIII.,  i.  134  ;  opposes 
hispa88ageoftheTavo,i.l36;  high 
commendations  of  him,  i.  138  ;  ap- 
pointed captain-general  of  the 
ehureh,  i.  221  ;  tidcen  prisoner  by 

the  Venetians,  i.   23^.1 ^Fede- 

rigo,marqius  of  Mantoa^  appointed 
by  Leo  X.  captain-^aneral  of  the 
chniefa,  ii.  362.— ^Feder^  lord 
of  Bozzoio,  i.  263 ;  joins  the 
French  in  the  defence  of  >filan 

ii.  360. Ridolfo,  a  commander 

»t  the  battle  of  the  TaBO,i.  184  ; 
killed,  i  137. 

Gorizio  Giovanni,  called  **  Janus 
Corycius,''  a  pabron  of  learning  at 
Rome,ii.  182. 

Granacci  Franeeaeo,  enjoyed  in 
the  preparing  the  splendid  exhibi- 
tions at  Florence,  i.  379. 

Grasso  Lnca,  a  Neapofitaa  aeademi- 
cian,  i.  41. 

Gravina  Hetro,  a  Latki  poet,  i.  '42. 
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Grimam,  cardinal,  his  library  at 
Rome^  ii.  288. 

Gradius  Nicolas  of  Rohan,  a  Nea- 
politan'academician,  i.  42 

Guicdardini  Pietro,  envoy  from 
Florence  to  congratulate  Leo  X.,  i. 

304. ^Francesco,  favoured  and 

employed  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  297  ;  his 
history  of  Italy,  ii.  29? ;  makes 
the  French  general  L'Ecus  a 
prisoner  at  Reggio,  ii.  360  ;  ap- 
pointed by  Leo  X.  commissary- 
general  of  the  papal  army,  ii.  363. 

Guidacerio  Agacio,  dedicates  his 
Hebrew  grammar  to  LeoX.,  i.  360. 

Gorck,  cardinal  of,  Matteo  Langi, 
imperial  ambassador  to  Leo  X.,  i. 
324  ;  his  ambition  and  avarice,  i. 
381. 

Gyraldi  Lilio  Gregorio,  account  of 
his  life  and  writings,  ii.  306. 

Gyraldi  Giovambattista  Cyntho,  ii. 
307. 

Henke,  severe  denunciations  of  the 
Roman  church  pointed  out,  in  the 
poem  **  De  Calamitatibus  Tempo- 
rum,"  by  Baptista  Mantuano,  i. 
446  (n)  ;  refutation  of  his  charge 
of  having  overrated  the  merits  of 
Aldo,  i.  449  (».)  ;  note  of,  which 
confirms  the  idea  that  the  pope 
was  adverse  to  the  war,  i.  456  (w) ; 
note  of,  on  the  policy  of  Maximi- 
lian, i.  464  (n)  ;  authorities  to 
prove  Csesar  Borgia  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  464  (n)  ; 
strictures  on  the  character  of  tiie 
Car.  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
pope  Clement  VII.,  ii.  439  (n)  ; 
note  by,  on  the  influence  of  pagan 
mythology  in  the  age  of  Leo  A.,  ii. 
441  (»)  ;  accusaticoi  of  Leo's 
misapplying  the  property  of  the 
church,  answered,  ii.  441  (n)  ; 
the  title  of  emperor  elect  of  the 
Romans,  customary  till  the  disso- 
lution of  the  German  imperial  dig- 
nity, ii.  466  (n)  ;  thinks  the  Re- 
ibrmation  not  unfavourable  to  the 


fine  arts,  ii.  473  (n)  ;  high  opinion 
of  the  Latin  poems  of  Castiglione, 
ii.  481  (n)i  quotes  some  verses  of 
Beroaldo,  addressed  to  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  pope  Clement  VIL,  ii.  486 
(n)  ;  notes  on  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Guicciardini,  ii.  488  (n)  ; 
note  on  Leo    X.,  causes  of  the 
diversity    of  opinions    respecting 
him,  ii.  507  («),  gives  a  curious 
Latin  epistle  from  Longolius  to 
LeoX.,ii.  510. 
Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  joins 
with  JuHus  II.  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  against  Louis  XII.,  i.  25 1  ; 
unites  with  Leo   X.  in  the  treaty 
of  Mechlin,  i.  310  ;  subsidises  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  i.  311  ; 
invades  France,  i.  318 ;    defeats 
the  French  at  the  battle  of  the 
Spurs,  i.  318  ;  captures  Toumay, 
and  appoints  Wolsey  bishop  of  that 
see,  i.  318  ;   captures  Terouenne 
and  gives  it  to  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,   i.    318 ;  receives    a 
congratulatory  letter  on  his  vic- 
tories from  Leo  X.,  i.  320  ;  returns 
to  England,  i.  322  ;  forms  an  alli- 
ance   with    Louis  XII.,  i.   368  ; 
agrees  to  give  his  sister  Mary  in 
marriage  to  the  French  king,   i. 
369  ;  enters  into  an  alliance  with 
Francis  I.,  ii.  3  ;  admonishes  him 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Christ- 
endom, ii.  16  ;  joins  the  alliance 
against  Francis  I.,  ii.  46  ;  forms 
the  treaty  of  London  with    the 
emperor   elect,   Maximilian,  and 
Leo  X.,  ii.  60  ;  writes  his  vindica- 
tion   of    the    seven    sacraments 
against  Luther,  ii.  230  ;  is  honoured 
by  Leo  X.  with  the  title  of  Defend- 
er of  the  Faith,  ii.  231  ;  sends 
Aretino  three  hundred  gold  crowns, 
ii.  273. 
Historians  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  ii. 
289. 

Jacoratio    Domenico,  appointed  a 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 
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Junes  lY.  king  of  Scotland,  threat- 
ens Henry  YIII.,  i.  318  ;  enters 
England  in  great  force,  L  319  ;  is 
defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Fiodden,  1.319. 

Inglurami  Tomaso  Fedro,  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  ii.  280.| 

Innocent  VIII.  (Giambattista  Gbo) 
elected  pope,  i.  10  ;  appoints  Gio- 
vanni de*  Medici,  afterwards  Leo 
X.,  a  cardinal,  i.  14  ;  reoeiyes  him 
into  the  college,  i.  21  ;  his  death 
and  character,  L  64. 

Jovius  Panllns,  see  Giovio. 

Italian  poets  in  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
ii.  108  ;  general  classification  of 
them,  ii.  142. 

Jnlius  II.  (Giuliano  della  Rovere), 
i.  25  ;  quits  Rome  on  the  election 
of  Alexander  VI.,  i.  68  ;  his  in- 
terview with  the  carchnal  de' 
Medici  at  Savona,  i.  172  ;  elected 
pope,  L206 ;  his  treaty  witii  Caesar 
Borgia,  L  206  ;  attempts  to  divest 
Borgia  of  his  territories,  i.  206  ; 
seizes  the  cities  of  Perugia  and 
Bologna,  i.  220 ;  joins  in  the 
league  of  Cambray,  i.  231 ;  excom- 
municates the  Venetians,  i.  235  ; 
deserts  his  allies  and  forms  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Venetians,  i.  242 ; 
excommunicates  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  i.  244 ;  is  besieged  in  Bo- 
logna, i.  244  ;  captures  Mirau- 
dola,  i.  247  ;  restores  it  to  Giovan- 
Francesco  Pico,  i.  248  ;  loses  the 
city  of  Bologna,  i.  248  ;  his  statue 
by  Michel-Agnolo  destroyed,  i. 
248  ;  unites  with  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  and  Henry  VIII.  in  tJie  holy 
league,  i.  251 ;  determines  to 
restore  the  Me<Uci  to  Florence,  i. 
252  ;  opens  the  council  of  the 
Lateran,  i.  267;  deceives  Louis 
XII.,  i.  269  ;  recovers  Bologna,  i. 
274;  his  treacherous  conduct  to 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  276  ; 
threatens  to  have  the  poet  Ariosto 
thrown  into  the  sea,  i.  277  ;  his 
death,  i.  289 ;  his  character  and 


conduct  considered,  i.  289  ;  library 
formed  by  him,  i.  293  ;  letter 
to  him  from  Pietro  Bembo,  L 
479  (n);  his  encouragement  of  the 
arts,  ii.  31 5  ;  undertiUiies  to  rebuild 
the  church  of  8.  Pietro,  ii.  319  ; 
his  monument  by  Michel-Agnolo, 
ii.  320. 
Justiniano  Paullo,  an  early  instructor 
of  Leo  X.,  L  18. 

LiSTTEus  Pomponius,  an  eminent 
scholar  at  Rome,  i.  438  (n). 

Lampridio  Benedetto,  a  Latin  poet, 
u.  172. 

Lanfredini  Giovanni,  Florentine 
envoy  at  Rome,  i.  12. 

Lapi  Basilio,  dedicates  to  Leo  X. 
his  treatise  ^  De  setatum  computa- 
tione,"  iL  254. 

Lascar  Giovanni,  employed  by  Leo 
X.  in  the  promotion  of  Greiek 
literature,  i.  340  ;  appointed  to 
superintend  the  Greek  press  at 
Rome,  L  346. 

Lateran,  council  of,  opened  by 
Julius  II.,  i.  267  ;  its  ^ttings 
renewed  by  Leo  X.  i.  3^4 ;  its 
termination,  ii.  83. 

Latin  poetry,  its  progressive  im- 
provement ii.  145  ;  urbanity  of 
Latin  writers  in  the  time  of  Leo 
X.,  ii.  172 ;  particularly  cultiva- 
ted at  Rome,  ii.  173. Extem- 
porary Latin  poets,  ii.  177. 

Latino  Giacomo,  of  Flanders,  a 
Neapolitan  academician,  i.  42. 

Laurentian  library,  its  establishment 
and  vicissitudes,  ii,  277. 

Leo  the  Tenth  (Giovanni  de'  Medici) 
bom,  i.  1 ;  destined  to  the  church, 
i.  7, 8  ;  receives  the  Tonsura,  i.  8 ; 
appointed  by  Louis  XI.  abbot  of 
Ponte  dolcCy  i.  9 ;  appointed  abbot 
of  Passignano  by  Sixtus  IV.,  i. 
9;  his  numerous  church  prefer- 
ments, i.  10 ;  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  cardinal,  i.  1 1 ;  his  education,  L 
15 ;  causes  of  the  defects  in  his 
character,  i.  1 7 ;  repairs  to  the 
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Mftdem^  of  Pifla^  L  ]  8 ;  reoeiTes 
liie  inayiia  of  a  cardinal,  L  21 ; 
quits  Florence  to  reside  at  Rome, 
i.  22 ;  his  entry,  and  reoq>tion  at 
Bomey  i  23;  hk  letters  to  his 
brother  on  the  death  his  father, 
i.  64  a  409 ;  appointed  legate  of 
the  patrimony  and  of  Tuscany,  i. 
65 ;  viaits  Florence, L  65;  retiims 
to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Innoeent 
VIII.,  1.  65;  retires  again  to 
Florence  on  tiie  deetiom  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  L  68;  expelled  the 
city  of  Florence  with  his  brothers, 
i.  100 ;  escapes  to  Bologna»  i.  100 ; 
retires  to  Castello,  i.  104;  quits 
Italy  and  travels  thnwgh  Europe, 
i.  170;  his  interriew  with  the  car- 
dinal Giuliano  della  Rovere  at 
Savona,  i.  171 ;  returns  to  Rome, 
i.  175 ;  his  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, i.  213 ;  his  difficulties  and 
embarrassments,  i.  215;  appointed 
to  the  chief  direction  of  the  papal 
troops,  i.  253;  diiSers  in  opinion 
with  the  Spanish  generals,  i.  254  ; 
Imte  of  the  church  at  the  batUe 
of  Ravenna,  i.  259 ;  made  fi.  pri- 
soner, 259 ;  despatches  Giulio  de' 
Medici  to  Rome,i.  264 ;  deUverod 
up  to  the  custody  of  the  cardinal 
Sanseverino,  i,  264 ;  conveyed  to 
Milan,  i.  265;  absolves  his  ene- 
mies, i.  266  ;  effects  his  escape,  i. 
273 ;  attempts  by  the  aid  of  the 
Spanish  troops  to  regain  the  city 
of  Florence,  i  280 ;  endeavoura 
to  preserve  from  piHage  the  in- 
habitants of  Frato,  i.  281 ;  re- 
stored  to  Florenoe,  i.  284  ^  returns 
to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Julius  II., 
i.  295 ;  'elected  pope,  i.  296 ;  as- 
sumes the  name  o£  ''Leo  the 
Tenth,"  i.  296;  motives  of  the 
choice  of  the  cdlege,  i.  297 ;  rea- 
sons for  his  assuming  the  name  of 
Leo  X.,  i.  299 ;  his  coronation,  i. 
299;  splendid  prooession  to  the 
Lateran,  i.  300 ;  pardons  the  con- 
spirators  at  Florence,   i.    305 ; 


favann  the  fitfaUy  of  Soderini,  L 
306 ;  zecals  Piero  Sodenni,  kite 
Qomfnkmiertf  from  ^le,  i.  306; 
appoints  Bembo  and  Saddeti  pon- 
tifical secretaries,  i.  306 ;  resolves 
to  establish  the  peace  of  £ur^e, 
i.  307 ;  endeavours  to  diseoade 
Louis  XII.  from  attacking  BCi- 
lan,  i.  365 ;  opposes  his  attempt 
upon  Italy,  i.  309 ;  forms  the  treaty 
of  Mechlin,  i.  310 ;  snlMidises  the 
Swiss,  i.  311 ;  recommends  lenient 
measures  to  his  allies,  L  316  ;  his 
congratulatory  letter  to  Henry 
VIII.,  i.  320 ;  appointed  to  dedde 
the  differences  between  the  Vene- 
tians and  the  emperor  elect,  Maxi- 
milian, i.  324 ;  renews  the  sittings 
of  tiie  Lateran  council,  i.  324 ; 
nominates  four  cardinals,  i.  325 ; 
pardons  the  cardinals  who  had 
adhered  to  the  council  of  Fisa,  i 
330 ;  receives  the  humiliatien  of 
Louis  XII.,  i.  332 ;  high  expect- 
ations formed  of  his  pontificate, 
i.  336 ;  restores  the  Qymwmiaai^ 
or  Roman  Academy,  i.  338 ;  en- 
courages the  stufi^  of  the  Greek 
language,  i.  340;  his  letter  to 
Musurus,!.  341 ;  founds  the  Greek 
institute  at  Rome,  i  342 ;  address 
to  him  in  Greek  verse,  prefixed 
by  Musurus  to  his  first  edition  of 
Plato,  i.  342;  appoints  Musurus 
archbishop  of  Malvasia,  i.  342; 
dedication  to  him  by  Aldo  Maau- 
ado  of  the  works  of  Pkto,  i.  343  ; 
grants  to  Aldo  a  pontifical  privi- 
lege, i.  345 ;  establishes  a  Greek 
press  at  Rome,i.  346 ;  obtains  and 
publishes  a  more  complete  copy  of 
the  works  of  Tacitus,  i.  356 ; 
en<^urages  the  study  of  Oriental 
literature,!.  358;  vindicated  by 
the  author  from  the  diarge  ad-  ^ 
vanced  by  Mr.  Henke,  of  having 
increased  the  restrictions  upon  the 
press,  i.  490  (n) ;  directs  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  by  Pagnini 
to  be  published  at  his  expense,  i. 
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HO;  eneonsaces  xeflMudMs  for 

eew  oflbe  Ckriaftiaii  Aoan,  L  361 ; 
FDe^yes  a  qpkendid  eaikamy  from 
tbe  king  of  Fortegiay  i.  362  ;  oon- 
fon  on  him  the  coneeciated  rose, 
i.  363 ;  gnntB  to  him  the  nenrly- 
djtowred  MNUttrieBy  i.  364  ;  en- 
dM¥Oun  to  prevent  the  aUiaace 
•f  Fnnce,  S^ain,  and  Austria,  i. 
.  366 ;  attemptB  to  reeonflUe  the 
fVench  and  English  sovereigns,  i. 
367;  fonos  designs  upon  tiie 
kingdom  of  Kafdes,  L  330 ;  enters 
into  a  secret  alliance  with  Lonis 
XIL,  i.  381 ;  his  motires  for  such 
meaonre,  k  383 ;  pessesaes  himself 
of  Ihe  city  of  Modena,  i.  384 ; 
endeaTours  to  reconoile  the  Yene- 
tians  wilh  the  king  of  ^lain  and 
the  enxfaear,  i.  385 ;  despsAcfaes 
Bembo  as  hk  legate  to  Venice,  i. 
335;  endeaTonrs  to  maintain  his 
neutrality  in  the  contests  respect- 
ing  Milaa,  il  4;  compelled  by 
Fnncis  I.  to  'take  a  decided  part, 
he  aooedes  to  the  league  against 
Fnmoe,  ii.  10;  rekixes  in  his 
opposition  to  Francis  I^  ii.  17 ; 
forms  an  aUiance  with  him,  ii.  26 ; 
visits  Florence,  ii.  33 ;  his  splendid 
procession,  u.  35 ;  visits  the  tomb 
of  his  £Htfaer,  ii.  ^6 ;  arrives  at 
Bologna,  ii.  36-;  his  interview 
there  with  Francis  I.,  ii.  37  ;  par- 
ticnlai*  oocnnrences  on  that  occa- 
sion, ii.  38 ;  abolishes  the  Prag- 
matic Sancstion,  ii.  40  ;  concludes 
the  Concordat  with  Francis  L,  ii. 
42 ;  retnnis  to  Florence,  ii.  43 ; 
expels  Borghese  Petrucci  from 
Siena,  iL  44  ;  in  dangw  of  being 
seized  on  by  barbarian  corsairs,  ii. 
45;  sospeeted  by  Francis  I.  of 
having  lavonred  the  attempt  of 
.  the  empevor  against  Milan,  iL  51 ; 
forms  designs  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  lus  nephew  Lorenzo,  ii. 
52 ;  excommupicBtes  the  duke  of 


CJrbino,  and  expels  him  from  his 
denmuons,  M.  54 ;  invests  lioxenzo 
do'  Medici  with  the  dnehy  of 
Urbino,  ii.  56 ;  refuses  to  absoiye 
the  exiled  doke,  ii.  56^  bis  avecsion 
to  the  establishment  of  a  French 
govecnment  in  Itaty,  ii  58;  at- 
tempts teei^Bge  the  fiwias  a|^mst 
^rumoA  I.,  ii.  58  ;  endeavours  to 
eounteraet  the  effects  of  the  tareaty 
of  Noyon,  ii.  69 ;  fonns  theloreaty 
of  Ijondon  with  Henry  VIIL  and 
the  emperor  Maxiizulian,  iL  60 ; 
motives  of  Leo  X.  for  o{^8ingi<ihe 
general  paeification,  ii.  61 ;  re- 
qmres  Hke  aid  of  all  Christendom 
against  the  duke  of  Urbmo,  iL  62; 
censpisacf  by  several  of  the  car- 
dinals to  destroy  him  by  poison, 
ii.  70 ;  his  ounduct  on  this  occa- 
sion, iL  72  ;  <B?eatee  in  one  day 
thirty'One  eaodinals,  ii.  77 ;  esta- 
bhahee  the  Boman  see  in  great 
spIendoiiT,  ii.  81 ;  promotes  the 
happinees  of  his  subjects,  ii.  82 ; 
his  statne  eoected  by  the  citizens 
of  Briome,  ii.  82 ;  pramulgatee  in- 
dulgenses  for  sale  in  Germany,  ii. 
91 ;  impohcy  of  this  measure^  iL 
92;  inclined  to  temperate  mea- 
sures against  Luther,  iL  94 ;  ex- 
horted by  ithe  emperor  Masdmihan 
to  interfere,  ii.  96;  ammnons 
Luther  to  appear  at  Rome,  ii.  97 ; 
writes  to  die  elector  of  Saxraiy 
respecting  him,  ii.  9.7;  consents 
that  the  cause  of  Luther  may  be 
heard  in  Germany,  ii.  98 ;  issues 
a  bull,  asserting  the  power  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  ii.  102 ;  encou- 
rages men  of  talents,  iL  108  ; 
presents  the  poet  Tebaldeo  with 
five  hundred  ducats,  iL  110 ; 
confers  on  the  poet  Bernardo 
Aoeolti  the  duchy  of  Kepi,  ii.  1 1 1 ; 
enriches  Agoetino  Beaazano  by 
diurch  preferments,  ii.  116;  his 
reception  of  Ariosto  at  Rome,  ii. 
119  ;  grants  him  a  papal  bull  for 
the  publication  of  his  <<  Orlando 
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Forioflo/'  ii.  121 ;  appoints  Sado- 
leti  bishop  of  Carpentras,  ii.  146 ; 
presents  Augurelli,  in  return  for 
his  ^  Chrysopoeia/'  with  an  empty 
parse,  it  149 ;  requests  Sanazzaro 
to  publish  his  Latin  poem,  <*De 
Partu  Virginis,'*  ii.  151  ;  receives 
Vida  with  great  kindness  at  Rome, 
ii.  155 ;  suggests  to  him  the  sub- 
ject of  his  « Christiad,''  ii.  155; 
commended  in  the  Latin  writings 
of  Fracastoro,  ii.  160 ;  encourages 
Marc- Antonio  Flaminio,  iL  168; 
hii  fiberality  to  G-uido  Postumo 
Silvestri,  a  Latin  poet,  iL  175; 
amuses  himself  with  the  absur- 
ditiee  of  pretended  poets,  ii.  179 ; 
endearours  to  unite  the  Christian 
princes  in  a  league  against  the 
Turks,  ii.  188 ;  publishes  a  general 
truce  for  five  years,  ii.  1 89 ;  forms 
the  plan  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Turlu,  ii.  190;  prevuls  only  on 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  engage 
in  a  defensive  alliance,  ii.  191 ;  his 
profusion  on  the  marriage  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  ii.  193 ;  remon- 
strates with  Francis  1.  on  his  neg- 
lect of  the  celebrated  Trivulzio,  ii. 
465  (n) ;  opposes  Charles  of  Spain 
in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  title 
of  king  of  me  Romans,^ii.  195; 
jrefuses  to  grant  him  the  investiture 
of  Naples,  ii.  196 ;  his  motives,  ii. 
197;  his  views  and  conduct  on 
the  election  of  Charles  V.,  ii.  198 ; 
obtains  the  opinion  of  Machiavelli 
on  the  government  of  Florence, 
iL  203  ;  establishes  new  regula- 
tions there,  ii.  205  ;  endeavours  to 
pacify  Luther,  ii.  208 ;  confers  on 
the  elector  Frederick  the  conse- 
crated rose,  ii.  208  ;  publicly  con- 
demns the  doctrines  of  Luther  by 
a  papal  bull,  ii.  215 ;  the  execution 
of  his  bull  suspended  at  Wittem- 
berg,  ii.  218 ;  his  bull  publicly 
burnt  by  Luther,  ii.  219  ;  des- 
patches Aleandro  as  his  legate  to  I 
the  emperor,  ii.  221  ;  endeavours  | 


to  refonn  the  calendar,  iL  254 ; 
interposes  on  behalf  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the   newly-conquered 
countries,  ii.  258  ;   increases  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  IL  278  ; 
encourages  the  research  of  antiqui- 
ties, ii.  310 ;  places  in  the  Vatican 
the  group  of   the    Laocoon,    iL 
391 ;  his  Iambics  on  the  statue  of 
Lucretia,  ii.  31 1  ;  siud  to  have  or- 
dered a  magnificent  funeral  for 
Bramante,   the    great    architect^ 
which  he  attended  with  his  whole 
court,  ii.  491,  (m) ;  employs  Michel* 
Agnolo  to  rebuild  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  ii.  381  ;  en- 
gages Raffaello  to  proceed  in  paint- 
ing the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  iL 
332 ;  his  portrait  by  Raffaello,  iL 
336  ;  account  of  fajs  portrait  by 
Andrea  del    Sarto    copied    from 
Raffaello,  formerly  in  possession  of 
the  author,  now  in  the  collection  at 
Holkham,  ii.  497  (n)  ;   employs 
Raffaello  to  make  a  survey  and 
delineation  of  Rome,  ii.  341  ;  en- 
gages various  artists  in  his  service, 
ii.  346  ;  great  works  completed  by 
him  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  ii. 
348 ;  seizes  upon  several  of  the* 
smaller  states  of  Italy,  ii.  355 ;  be. 
trays  and  puts  to    deatii    Gian- 
Paolo  Baglioni,  ii.  356  ;  attempts 
to  possess  himself  of  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  U.  357,  accused  of  having 
conspired  against  the  life  of  the 
duke,  ii.  358  ;  meditates  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  and  Span- 
iards from  Italy,  ii.  358  ;  engages 
Swiss  mercenaries  in  his  service, 
ii.    358  ;    forms   a    treaty    with 
Charles  V.  for  restoring  the  family 
of  Sforza  to  Milan,  ii.  359  ;  com- 
mences  hostilities     agiunst     the 
French,  iL  362  ;  captures   Milan, 
ii.  367  ;  his  sudden  indisposition 
and  death,  ii.  370  ;  reasons  for  be- 
lieving  that  he  was  poisoned,  ii. 
371  ;  original  letter  from  the  car- 
dinal de'  Medici,  communicating 
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his  death  to  Henry  YIIL,  ii.  505 
(n.)  his  monument,  ii.  373  ;  diver- 
sity of  opinions  respecting  bis 
character,  ii.  374  ;  causes  of  such 
diversity,  ii.  375  ;  inquiry  into  his 
real  character,  iL  376 ;  his  person 
and  manners,  iL  377 ;  his  intel- 
Icctual  endowments,  ii.  378 ;  his 
political  conduct  considered  ii. 
378  ;  his  ecclesiastical  character, 
ii.  380  ;  his  supposed  neglect  of 
sacred  literature,  iL  381 ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Er^ismus,  iL  386 ; 
cha]:ged  with  profligacy  and  irre- 
ligion,  ii.  388 ;  aspersions  on  his 
moral  diaracter,  ii.  389;  his  re- 
Uxations  and  amusements,  ii.  390; 
his  knowledge  of  music,  ii.  390 ;  his 
predilection  for  buffoons,  iL  391; 
his  abstinence,  ii.  392;  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  ii.  393 ; 
his  encouragement  of  letters  and 
of  arts,  ii.  394 ;  how  far  he  was 
rivalled  in  this  respect  by  the 
other  sovereigns  of  his  time,u.  396. 

Leonica  Nicolo,  see  Tomeo. 

Literature,  state  of  in  Rome  in  1492, 
i.  31 ;  at  the  commencement  of  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  L  374 ;  effects 
of  its  revival  on  the  established 
religion,  ii.  87  ;  consequences  of 
the  Beformation  upon  it,  ii.  237- 

London,  treaty  of,  ii.  60. 

Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
Louis  Xll.,  defeats  the  Neapoli- 
tans at  Rapello,  i.  90  ;  asserts  his 
claims  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  1. 
132  ;  succeeds  to  the  crown  of 
France  on  the  death  of  Charles 
VIII.,  i.  160  ;  divorces  his  wife, 
and  marries  tiie  dowager  queen 
of  Charles  VIII.,  L  161  ;  resolves 
on  tlie  conquest  of  Milan,  i.  168  ; 
forms  an  alliance  with  ^e  pope 
and  Venetians,  L  169  ;  possesses 
himself  of  the  states  of  Milan, 
i.  172  ;  conspires  with  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  to  betray  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  partition  his  domi- 
nions, L  181. 

VOL.  II. 


Louis  XXL  Attacks  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  i.  182 ;  quarrels  with  the 
king  of  Spain  respecting  the  par- 
tition of  Naples,  i.  198  ;  attacks 
successfully  tiie  Spanish  troops,  L 
199;  his  army  defeated  on  the  Ga- 
rigliano,  i.  211  ^  his  final  expul- 
sion from  Naples,  L  218;  causes 
of  his  animosity  against  the  Vene- 
tians, L  229  joins  the  league  of 
Cambray,  i.  231  ;  defeats  the  Ve- 

,  netians  at  Ghiaradadda,  L  235  ; 
storms  the  citadel  of  Peschiera,  L 
237  ;  opposes  the  authority  of  Ju- 
lius II.,  L  245  ;  is  desirous  of  re- 
conciliation with  him,  i.  268  ;  is 
deluded  by  him,  L  269  ;  his  troops 
expelled  from  Italy,  L  270 ;  intends 
to  attack  the  states  of  Milan,  i. 
307 ;  negotiates  for  the  favour  of 
Leo  X.,  L  308 ;  forms  with  the 
Venetians  the  treaty  of  Blois,  i. 
308 ;  attacks  the  Milanese,  i.  312  ; 
defeated  by  the  Swiss  at  Novara, 
i.  314 ;  again  expelled  from  Italy, 
L  317 ;  h&  humiliation  and  abso- 
lution by  Leo  X.,  L  332 ;  endea- 
vours to  gain  over  to  his  interests 
the  Helvetic  states,  i.  364  ;  pro- 
poses an  alliance  by  marriage  with 
the  Houses  of  Spain  and  Austria, 
L  365  ;  is  counteracted  by  Leo  X.^ 
i.  366  ;  reconciles  his  differences 
with  Henry  VIII.,  and  forms  an 
alliance  with  him,  L  368  ;  rejects 
the  alliance  of  Spain  and  Austria, 
L371;  marries  the  princess  Mary, 
sister  of  Henry  VIIL,  L  372 ;  forms 
a  secret  alliance  with  Leo  X.,  L 
382 ;  dies,  L  388 ;  his  character, 
L  389. 

Louis  of  Bourbon,  appointed  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Luther  Martin,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  Keformation,  iL  84  ;  opposes 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  ii.  92 ;  pub- 
lishes his  propositions,  ii.  93;  re- 
plies to  Silvestro  Prierio,  ii.  94 ; 
simimoned  by  Leo  X.  to  appear 
at  Rome,  ii.  96  ;  complains  of  the 
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invdNNniigB  ftgMBSt  Ufliy  wu  9T  f 
obtains  a  hearing  of  hia  OMne  in 
Germany,  ii.  97;  repairs  to  Anes- 
borg,  ii.  98;  Us inteniew  wHfattie 
ew&ialof  Craeta,  ii.  99;  requires 
time  to  deliberate,  b.  190;  ^ypeals 
to  Leo  X.  ii.  lOO* ;  his  doeCrines 
Opposed  by  a  ptpni  deerse,  ii.  192; 
appeals  fivai  Leo  X  to'  a  general 
condly  iL  108 ;  combinM  his 
caose  withHiat  (^f&e  pgomoters  of 
iiteratore,  iL  104  ;  Ins  eondoet  to- 
irards  IBbrasaras,  &  104  ;  oflfors  to 
snbniit  his  oprnkms  to  the  test  of 
veasoB  «nd  seripfare,  ii.  105;  his 
oonfiffenoes  with  HiRitz,  ii.  ^9; 
18  prevailed  on  to  writo  to  Leo  X., 
&211;8n*ea0tie  tenor  of  his  let- 
tar,  it  211 ;  his  doeftnods  piA>fiely 
condemned  by  a  papal  bidL  ii.  215 ; 
hums  the  pope*s  Ml  a*  W  iCCem- 
btog,  ii.  21 9 ;  endearonrs  to  otrtain 
the  faroar  of  Charies  T.,  n.  220; 
tiled  to  appear  before  the  diet  of 
the  empiw,  ii.  229 ;  proceeds  to 
Worms,  ii.  229  ;  his  flrsl  appear- 
anee  before  the  empenor,  ii.  224 ; 
eircnmstances  attending  it,  ii.  225 ; 
his  second  appoManoe,  ii.  225^  re- 
loses  to  retract  his  wiitiiigs,  ii. 
229;  obsetrations  on  fass  eondnct, 
fi.  227;  qnits  Worms  to  tettim  to 
Wittemb«i^,  ii.  299 ;  is  e^ed  on 
by  order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Waart- 
borg,  ii.  291;  his  do^trhies  at- 
tacked by  Henry  Vin.,  ii.  231  ; 
his  conduct  and  character  consi- 
dered, ii.  234;  his  bold  assertion 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
ii.  235  ;  his  inflexible  adherence 
to  his  own  opinions,  ii.  295. 


Machiavblli  19ICC0L0,  ambassador 
from  the  Florentines  to  Louis 
XII.,  177 ;  his  accomit  of  Ae 
means  adopted  by  Caesar  Borgia 
for  the  destruction  of  the  princes 
of  Italy,  i.  199;  engages  in  a 
eonspiiacy  against  the  Medici,  i. 


289 ;  patd<med  by  Leo  X.,  i.  995  ; 
his  memoir  addressed  to  Leo  X. 
on  Oe  govenuaeot  of  florenee,  ii 
993 ;  ooBSpires  a*  second  time 
agatet  the  Mediei,  ii  299;  his 
intofy  of  Fbrsnee,  iL  290  ;  esti- 
iiMte  of  hb  political  writfaigB,  iL 
291. 

Mbjo  OhodaBO,  of  Naples,  pf«e^tor 
ofSBaaa2Bro,L4I. 

Hantogna,  Andrea^  Iiib  etqpntvii^gs 
on  eopper,  iL  890. 

Haotna^ dM of,L  277. 

Matttuano  Pattialii,  a  Latin  poot^  i* 
50. 

Mannrio  Aidb,  aceomi  of  ldm,L  99  ; 
instTMSts  AAerlo  Pio,  lord  of  CSkt- 
pii  L  59 ;  his  aeqinilBtattoe  itHh 
Oiovanni  Pico  of  M&mndolay  i  00 ; 
his  moti^M  for  nodertadSng  to 
print  the  wories  of  tbe  andeuts,  i. 
00 ;  estahliriiee  his  presvat  Veniee, 
and  founds  an  academy  theire,  L  01 ; 
progress  and  sucoess  of  his  imder- 
tak^,L01;  inscefbes  to  Leo  X. 
the  &r8t  edition  of  the  works  of 
iHato,  L  349 ;  obtains  from  Leo  X. 
a  papal  privUege,  L  940. 

Marck  Robert  de  la,  gaibatt  aetbn 
of,  L  915. 

Marignano,  battle  of,  ii.  2a 

Marone  Andrea,  an  extemporary 
Latin  poet,  ii.  176. 

MaroQus  Michaele,i  42;  encouragea 
Charles  VIII.  to  the  conquest  of 
Naples,  L  115. 

Mary,  rister  of  Heniy  VIII.,  mar> 
ries  Louis  XH.,  L  372 ;  left  a 
widow,  and  marries  the  duke  of 
Suffdk,  L  990. 

Mattioli  Pier-Andreay  his  commen- 
taries on  Dioscorides,  iL  260. 

Mauro  Fnincesco,cultivatesthe|)oe^ 
Bemesca,  n,  128. 

Maxunihan,  emperor  elect,  recon- 
ciled to  Charles  VIII.,  i.  95  ;  enters 
Italy  in  great  foroe,  i.  147  ;  his 
attcanpt  mistrated,  i.  148  ;  makes 
an  unsacoessful  attempt  on  the 
city  of  Padua,  i.  240  ;  joins  Leo 
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X*  li  ihe  mMy  «r  lleAfia,  i. 
310  ;  aenres  in  the  Britisb  tamj 


tfc* 


'H«nTTm.,lS18; 


,  i.  »18  ; 
Mksito  hii  4iJfeiuiioefl  wHb  tfie 
YoMliaM  «»  Le»  X.^  i  964  ;;Jom8 
uMi  Xagbod  And  Spuii  ia  «he 
toealy  Mioflt  PhmciB  I.,  ii.  «*47 ; 
«Blei»  Mjr  St  tiM  head  of  hk 
tamfy  B.  49  ;  liM  ineffefltaal  at- 
tempt against  Milan^  ii.  50  ;  joms 
tridt  Leo  X.  and  Henry  YIII.  in 
the  league  of  London,  ii.  60  ;  ac- 
aedn  to  tbe  treBAyd  Noy^m,  ii. 
60 ;  eidioiti  Leo  K.  to  preeeed 
ftgiiMt  Lsther,  ii  96;  dles^a.  289. 

MaumoU  Franoeaco,  odled  '^  Pa- 
tnigiaBd/'  Ilia  biaatilid  etdungs^ 
n.35a. 

Mechfim,  ttciitjF  ^,i  310. 

MedBe^the  ihn%  ef,  expeBed  fr/om 
Florence,  i.  100  ;  their  palace 
]dimdered,  i  160  ;  attempt  to  re- 
gain their  native  piacfe,  i.  148 ; 
make  a  aeecmd  attempt  to  enter 
Tlorenee,  i  15i  ;  nmnceeaefiil  in 
a  third  attempt,  i.  163 ;  attempt  a 
feurtii  'fime  to  effect  tbeir  retuiii 
to  Flovenee,  t  17B;  agam  en- 
deavonr  te  effect  tiidrrestomlaon, 
i  279 ; restored  to  florence,!.  284 ; 
metli<icla  adopted  by  them  to  aecore 
llidr  power,  i  287 ;  conspiraey 
'  against' liiem,  i.  288 ;  deliberations 
at  Rome,  for  tfacsr  aggrandizement, 
i.  37^.-^ — ^Alcssan£o  ^e',  after- 
wards called  dnke  of  Florence, 
ii.  261  }  created  dnke  of  Citta  di 

Penna,  ii.  359. Alfonsina  dfe', 

her  cavtioas  advice  to  her  son 

Lorenzo,  i.  876^ Clarice  de', 

daughter  of  Fie]»,mannes  Phifippo 
Strozzi,  i.  212.— — Gioraani  de', 
fee  Leo  X. Gieysami  de',  cap- 
tain of  the  bcmde  were,  his  early  mi- 
fitary  services,  ii.  438  (w.)  ;  his  in- 
trepidity, ii.  867.^— Giovanni  de', 
son  of  Pier^Franceseo,  encourages 
Caiaries  VIII.  to  enter  Itaiy,  i.  94  ; 
rettims  to  Florence  and  asstones 


tttf  mut  fii^'Popdtuaa,*'  L  100. 
'"^•^QmHrnoo  de',  expelled  ibe  city 
criT  FlensiMDe  witti  his  Isnthers, 
i  99 ;  fcatowd  to  his  native  place, 
i.  284 ;  adcnowledged  as  duef  of 
I  ihe  atote,  i  286 ;  instiNntos  fhe 
arier  of  ^  Diamond,  1 286 ;  his 
Impreamy  or  anoB,  i.  267 ;  BKMnaites 
between  Leo  and  Lcnua  XII., 
i.  267  ;  n&iqushea  his  aniiioTity 
at  flonnce  to  lesde  at  Rome, 
i.  397  'y  Us  moderation  and  vr- 
bodty, i.  327  ;  appointed  aBonam 
citizen,  i.  929 ;  rnoidnga  at  Rome 
on  that  eccasiai^  i.  336  ;  his  ami- 
aMe  eharaeter,  i.  379;  manied 
FIMierta  of  Savoy,  aoitt  ftf  Fiesn- 
cifl  I.,  B.  5  ;  confidQxitlBl  letter  to 
faimframthe  earcBnat  da  BSbMeaa, 
H.  7 ;  commands  liie  Roman 
csvaky  as  general  of  tbe  ciraicfa, 
ii.  16  ;  Im  death,  ii.44.— ^^iniio 
,  de*,  son  oi  the  elder  Gitifiano  de' 
Medici,  afterwards  Clement  YH., 
i  26  ;  despatched  to  Rome  ivith 
infenoation  ^  tbe  batfle  <ilt  Ra- 
venna, i.  264  ;  raittd  t9  the  tank 
«of  cardinal, i.  325;  advises  Leo  X. 
against  misifianifflons  measorcs, 
H.  19;  takee  Ibe  command  in  the 
war^of  Urlnno,  iL  67 ;  directe  Ihe 
aikirs  of  Tuscany  nnder  Leo  X., 
ii.  205  "y  legate  to  tiie  allied  army 
before  Mflim,  ii.  365 ;  clotures  the 
city  of  Milan,  ii.  367  ;  ormnal 
letter  oiy  conmmmcating  Hie  &ath 
of  Leo  X.  to  Vteoxj  Yin.,  and 
transmitting  to  him  iSbs  bc^  for 
his  title  of  defender  of  the  ftifh, 
n.  605.  (fi.) ^Ippolito  de*,  after- 
wards  cardinal,   a   fftvoiirite   of 

Leo  X.,  n.  201. Lorenzo  dfe', 

called  the  Magnificent,  father  of 
Leo  X.,  destines  his  son  Giovanni 
to  the  cSmrcfa,  i.  8 ;  his  Account  of 
the*  early  promotions  of  his  son, 
i.  8  ;  his  efforts  to  obtiun  for  his 
fion  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  i  10  ; 
hx9  account  of  the  elevation  of  his 
sen  to  that  dignity,  i.  13 ;  en- 
H  m2 
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deaToun  to  shorten  his  son's  pro- 
bation, L  19  ;  his  advice  to  his  son 
on  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  i.  23  ; 

his  death,  i.  64. Lorenzo  de\ 

Boa  of  Pier-FrancescOy  encourages 
Charles  VIII.  to  enter  Italy,!.  81 ; 
returns  to  Florence  and  assumes 
the  name  of  <<  Popolani,"  i.  103. 

Lorenzo  de',  son  of  Piero, 

afterwards  Duke  of  Urbino,  i.  212 ; 
assumes  the  government  of  Flo- 
rence, i.  327 ;  entertains  the 
Florentines  with  tournaments, 
i  377  ;  cautious  advice  to  him 
from  his  mother,  i  378  ;  his  ambi- 
tious character,  1. 379  ;  commands 
the  Florentine  troops  against 
3fnmds  I.,  ii.  16  ;  hesitates  to 
proceed  against  the  enemy,  ii.  23  ; 
attacks  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
IL  54  ;  assumes  the  title  of  Ihike 
of  Urbino,  ii.  56  ;  conducts  the 
war  of  Urbino,  ii.  65  ;  is  danger- 
ously wounded  before  the  fortress 
of  Mondolfo,  ii.  66 ;  marries  Made- 
laine  de  la  Tour,  ii.   193  ;   his 

death,  iL  200. Madalena  de', 

daughter  of  Lorenzo,  married  to 
Francesco  Cibo,  son  of  Innocent 

VIII.,  L  10. ^Piero  de',  brother 

of  Leo  X.,  visits  Rome,  i.  10  ; 
accompanies  his  brother  from 
Fiesole  to  Florence  after  receiving 

the  insigna  of  cardinal,  i.  23. 

Piero  de',  forms  an  alliance  with 
Ferdinand  king  of  Naples,  1.  73  ; 
declines  the  proposed  alliance  with 
Charles  VIII.,  L  80 ;  his  agents 
driven  from  Lyons,  i.  83  ;  sur- 
renders to  Charles  VIII.  the  fort- 
resses of  Tuscany,  i.  96;  his  letter 
to  the  magistrates  of  Florence, 
i.  96  ;  incurs  the  displeasure  of 
the  Florentines,  i.  98 ;  is  opposed 
on  attempting  to  enter  the  palace, 
and  expelled  the  city,  i.  99 ;  re- 
tires to  Venice,  i.  103 ;  loses 
the  opportunity  I  of  being  re- 
stored by  Charles  VIII.,  I  104 ; 
original  sonnet  of,   i,    163 ;  pe- 


rishes in   the  river  GariglianOjL 

-i.211.  ^ 

Melancthon  Filippo,  Luther's  affec- 
tion for  him,  ii.  98  ;  attached  to 
the  cause  of  Luther,  ii.  103  ;  takes 
a  part  in  the  disputations  at 
Leipsic,  ii.  210  ;  softens  the  aspe- 
rity of  Luther's  doctrines,  ii  237. 

Menaldo,  commander  of  OstU,  led  in 
triumph  to  Borne  by  Gonsalvo, 
i.  151. 

Michele  Antonio,  a-  Neapolitan  acade- 
mician, i.  42. 

Michelozzi  Bemado,  one  of  the  in- 
structors of  Leo  X.,  i.  16. 

Military  discipline,  improvements  in, 
i.  227. 

Miltitz  Charles,  sent  by  Leo  X.  as 
his  legate  to  pacify  Luther,  ii.  208  ; 
his  conferences  with  Luther,  ii. 
209  :  renews  his  efforts  to  appease 
him,  ii.  211. 

Minuziano  Alessandro,  of  Milan, 
pirates  the  first  edition  of  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  i.  358. 

Mirandola,  captured  by  Julius  II., 
i.  246. 

Molza  Francesco  Maria,  account  of 
his  life  and  writings,  ii.  117. 

Monpensier  Gilbert  de  Bourbon, 
duke  de,  viceroy  of  Charles  VIII. 
in  Naples,  i.  127  ;  compelled  to 
retire  to  Atella,  i.  141 ;  surrenders 
himself  to  the  Spanish  troops, 
i.  141;  his  death,!  141. 

Montalto  Lodovico,  a  Neapolitan 
academician,  i.  42. 

Montefeltri  Guidubaldo  di,  duke  of 
Urbino,  his  eulogy  by  Bembo, 
L  47  ;  by  Castiglione,  i.  49. 

Moral  Philosophy,  study  of,  ii.  261. 

Morone  Girolamo,  advises  Maxi- 
milian Sforza  to  resign  his  domi- 
nions, ii.  26 ;  negotiates  for  an 
attack  on  the  French,  ii.  58. 

Mozzarello  Giovanni,  called  ^^Mutius 
Arelius,"  a  Latin  poet,  ii.  176  ; 
his  unfortunate  death,  ii.  177. 

Musurus  Marcus,  letter  to  him  from 
Leo  X  ,  i.  341  ;  translation  of  his 
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Greek  verses  prefixed  to  the  first 
edition  of  Plato,  i.  342,  et  421  ; 
appointed  archbishop  of  Malvasia, 
i  342  ;  dies,  L  343. 

Naples,  state  of  literature  there  in 
1492,  i.  31  ;  disputed  claims  of 
the  families  of  Aragon  and  Anjou 
to  the  sovereignty,  i.  75  ;  secret 
treaty  between  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  for  its  partition,  i.  181  ; 
dissensions  between  those  mo- 
narchs  respecting  its  division,  i. 
197 ;  finally  conquered  %  the 
Spaniards,  i.  202. 

Nai^  Jacopo,  his  history  of  Flo- 
rence, il  295. 

Natural  history,  study  of,  iL  259. 

Natural  philosophy,  study  of,  ii. 
251. 

Navagero  Andrea,  his  life  and  writ- 
ings, ii.  163  ;  exhorts  Leo  X.  to 
attack  the  Turks,  ii  464  (ri). 

Navarro  Pietro,  his  advice  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna,  i.  260  ;  made 
prisoner  by  the  French,  i.  261  ; 
released  by  Francis  I.  and  com- 
mands the  Basque  infantry  in  his 
service,  it  15. 

Nelli  Pietro,  called  «  Andrea  da  Ber- 
gamo," ii.  130. 

Nemours,  duke  of,  attacks^  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
i.  199;  his  defeat  and  death, 
i.  201. 

Nerli  Filippo  de',  ii.  293 ;  his  com- 
mentaries on  itie  civil  affairs  of 

Florence,  ii.  294. Bernardo  and 

Neri  de',  publishers  of  the  first 
edition  of  Homer,  ii.  293. 

Nestor  Dionysus,  his  vocabulary, 
i.  54. 

Nicholas  III.  enlarged  the  palace  of 
the  Vatican,  ii.  312. 

Nicholas  V.,  his  extendve  project  for 
improving  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 
can, ii.  312. 

Niello,  Stampe  di,  ii.  550. 

Nifo  Agostino,  an  eminent  teacher 
of  philosophy,  ii,  248. 


Nino  Antonio,  a  conspirator  agamsc 

Leo  X.,  ii.  70  ;  executed,  ii.  75. 
Novara,  battle  of,  1 313. 
Novara  Giovanni  di,  or  Johannes 

Novariensis,  points  out  the  errors 

of  the  calendar,  ii.  254. 
Novels,  writers  of,  in  the  time  of 

LeoX.,ii.  269.^ 
Noyon,  treaty  of,  ii  60. 
Numalio  Cristoforo,  appointed  a  cur* 

dinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii,  78. 

Orlandini  Piebo,  conspires  agunst 
the  Medici,  i.  289 ;  pardoned  by 
Leo  X.,  I  305. 
Orsini  Carlo,  defeats  the  troops  of 

Alexander  VI.,  i.  150; durice, 

mother  of  Leo  X.,  her  dream,  i. 
2. Frandotto,  nominated  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  iL  80. ^Nicolo, 

count  of  Pitigliano,  general  of  the 
Venetians,  i.  234;  Wa  opinion!  on 
their  mode  of  defence,  i.  234; 
defeated  by  Louis  XII.  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ghiaradadda,  i.  235;  his 
death,  L  242.- — Paolo,  jput  to 
death  by  Cesar  Borgia  at  Smigag- 

lia,  i.  192. Binaldo,  archbishop 

of  Florence,  his  embassy  to  Kome, 

i.    20. Virginio    engages   to 

assist  the  Medici  in  recovering  the 
city  of  Florence,  i.  148  ;  his  un- 
successful attempt,  i.  149. 

Ostia  captured  by  Gonsalvo  d'Agui- 
lar,  i.  151. 

Ottley  Wm.  Young,  his  History  of 
Engraving;  value  and  beauty  of 
the  work,  ii.  503  (n.) 

Padua  recovered  by  the  Venelaans, 
L  240  ;  ineffectual  attempt  upon  it 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  i.  240. 

Pagnini  Sante,  encouraged  by  Leo 
X.  to  publish  his  translation  of 
the  Bible,  i.  360. 

Palisse  Le  Sieur  de,  a  French  com- 
mander, surpises  Prospero  Co- 
lonna,  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
ii.  18. 

Palhu  Biagio,  called  <<  Bloaus  Pal- 
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kdins,  a  Latin  poet,  iL  182 ;  pnb- 
]i8lKe8lbe«Coi7ciaiia»''ii.  I&3. 

FOlaTiemi  CHovm  Battiita,  nuaed 
to  the  dignii/  of  caTdiniil  by  Leo 
X.,  it  80. Christoforo,  a  noble 

Milanefle^  pat  to  dMh  by  Lautrec^ 
iL367. 

PandoUiii  Ifioolo  created  a  cnrgnal 
by  Leo  X^ii.  7«. 

Paolo  ;Fray  his  aoiinadTeraoiis  on 
Leo  X.,  u»  39K 

Papal  gov^mmeot,  nature  of,  i.  3 ; 
lis  i^yantages,  i.  6;  how  exer- 
cved  m  tfie  middle  ages,.!!.  84. 

Patdo  Giovanniy  a.  Neapolitan  acar- 

Pkffinen^IimnzOy  Cusiode  of  the 
YatLom  ibrary^  n.  271. 

I^alng|anOy  ue  MazzuolL 

Fiiiwiniii  SlriOy  nominated  a  cardi- 
nal ;by  Leo  X.,  ii  79. 

Ttaai  Omdeio  de'  arehbifihop  of  Flo- 
zenee,  conapiiea  agvnst  the  Me. 
did,  1.289. 

PeD^pJno  da  Modena,  paints  in  the 
Vatican,  iL  388. 

Pemd  GloT.  Fiancesco,  called  "  II 
Fattore,^  a  pupil  of  RaffaeOo,  ii. 
338. 

Petrarca,  his  reproadies  of  the  Ko- 

■  man  court,  iL  84. 

Petened  Boigfaese,  e:q»elled  from 

Siena  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  44. Raf- 

&eUo  obtains  the  chief  authority 
in  SKena,  ii.'44 ;  appointed  a  car(fi- 

nal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. Alfonso, 

a  cardinal,  conspires todestroy  Leo 
X.  by  poison,  iL  69 ;  is  seized  on 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  71 ;  degraded  from 
his  rank,  ii.  75  ;  strangled  in  pri- 
son, ii.  75. 

Ficoolomini  FrMicesco,  tee  Pins  III. 

Pico  Giovanni,  of  Mirandola,  his 
friendship    with   Aldo    Mannzio, 

L  80. -Galeotto  assassinates  his 

nnde  Giovan«Franoesco,  iL  251. 
— — GioTan-Francesco,  count  of 
Mirandola,  ambassador  of  Julius 
II.,  L  245  ;  restored  to  bis  domi- 
jiions  by  Julius  11.^  i.  247.— -« 


.Giovan-Franceseo^  aocoont  of  his 
life  and  writings,,  u.  251 ;  lus  un- 
happy deathyiL  251w-^— LodoTicOi 
count  of  Mixandola»  killed,  L  241. 

Pio  Alberto,  lord  of  Carpi,  L  59. 

Pippi  Giulio  called  ^  GiuJio  Bomao%'* 
a  dSsciple  of  RafraeHo,  assists  him 
in  painting  ike  Vatican,  iL  337. 

FSsa,  aowrts  its  liberties,  i.  101 ;  the 
inhabitants  enireat  the  ^notedioli 
of  Charles  VIIL,  L  131 ;  prepare 
for  Iheir  defence,  i.  148 ;  exertions 
for  that  purpose,  L  165 ;  repulse 
the  Florentines,  L  176  ;  suzrender 
to  the  Florentines,  L  242 ;  council 
of,  L  250 ;  transfer  tfadr  session 
to  Milan,  L  250. 

Pisani  Francesco,  appointed  a  caidi- 
nal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  60. 

Pins  III.,  Francesco  PiecolomiBi,  i. 
25 ;  hiiB  election  a&djshort  pcaHi- 
ficate,  i.  204. 

Platonic  philosophy,  its  effecisonthe 
established  reUgion,  iL88 ;  its  study 
restrained  by  the  chuixsli,  iL  89. 

Pliny  the  eld^,  his  works  com- 
mented on  and  published,  ii.  260. 

Poderico  Francesco,  a  Neapolitan 
academician,  i.  40. 

PoUtiano  Angelo,  an  early  instmcttr 
of  Leo  X.,  1. 15 ;  his  letter  to  Inno- 
cent VIIL,  i.  15 ;  original  letter 
from  him  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
i  426;  his  Latin  writings  oom> 
pared  with  those  of  PontanA,  L  33 ; 
inventory  of  his  library  at  bis 
death,  L  454  (»). 

Pollajuolo  Antoiiio,an  early  enjg^ver 
on  copper,  L  350. 

Pomponazzo  Pietro,  called  ^'Perotto,'' 
an  eminent  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, ii,  246. 

Pontano  Giofvanni,  caUad  ^Jovja- 
nus  Pontanns,"  L  31 ;  his  various 
works,  i.  32;  his  Latin  poetry 
compared  with  that  of  Pditianb, 
L  33 ;  appointed  secretary  to  Al- 
fonso II.,  L  87 ;  his  oration  befere 
Charles  VIII.,  L  126  ;  his  tieatiae, 
"  De  Prineipe,"  IL  262;  his^rork. 
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«  De  ObedMntia^"  aad  eOwr  moral 

writiiigs,  u.  262. 
Pontwmoli,  wammae  of  Ae  lafaibi- 

tute  of,  by  ChvleB  VIII.,  i.  ISd. 
Ponzetto  Ferdiaando,  crested  a  ear- 

diiialbjrLeoX^it.80. 
P<meBy  origin  of  liieir  tonpoml  au- 

wority,  I.  4;  mode  of  oleeting, 

u296. 
Portio CaouUoybis  oratioB  in  praise  oi 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portogal,  L  32. 
Prajto  Mcked  by  tfaa  SyiniMda,l  2gl . 
Prie  Aymar  de,  capluie»  tbe  terri- 
tory of  Gienoa,  ii.  16. 
Prieno   SilvestFo^  maMbeae  €£    the 

spostofic  pakoB,  awviirera  the  pro- 

pontions  of  Lotber,  U.  94L 
Pocci  hormuBO,  endcawNin  to  »tmst 

the  Gaaa»  of  tin  Medici  m  Flo- 

renise  ;  rained  by  Leo  X.  to  thei 

rank  «f  eardinal,  i  278. 
Pantormo  Giaoomo  da,  employed  aa 

painter  by  Leo  X.,.ii  348. 

'QufiBooCAMiLLO,  tailed  tbe  -^arch- 

poet,**  u.  lao, 

Uaffamlw  d'U&uiio,  see  Sanzio. 
Baimondi  Mark-Antoiiio,a&  flonnent 

engra¥^  on  colter,  ii.  251 . 
Ban^Doe  Ercc^,  raised  to  theinnk 

of  cardinal  by  Leo  X^  ii.  79. 
Raaniiwo  Gknraa-Battiata,  ii..  IBS. 
BaTeona   attaebnd    by  the    Franch 

under  Gaston  de  FoiiE^  L  258; 

battle  of,  i  25^. 
Ravenna  Hareo  da,,  an  eBgcaver,  ii. 

352. 
B^ormatioa  of  tbe  cfaurdht  its  origin, 

ii  d4 ;  by  what  meana  psomoted 

by  Luther,  ii.   103;  its  fiorthev 

progresB,  ii.    307;    uneharitoble 

spirit  of  its  first   promotein^  ii. 

235;  itsefiectsonfiteraxyatHdies^ 

ii.  236 ;  on  tihe  &9fi  art8»  iL  239  ; 

on  the  politksai  and  moral  state  of 

Europe,  iL  242. 
Belies  sent  by  the  Turkish  emperor 

to  the  pope,  i  27. 
Ebafina  i&ma^m,  appainted  arch- 


bishai^of  SCalvnaia  by  LaaX^L 
342. 

Biario  Baffaello,  cardinal  of  8. 
GaorgM^  i.  25 ;  ftaronm  tiie  elec- 
tion ot  Leo  X.,  i  297;  eonspires 
againat  Leo  X.,  ii.  72 ;  degraded 
from  hia  rvdE,  ii«  75;  pi^doned 
and  Mstoped  to  favour,  M.  76; 
qmta  Bome  to  reaide  at  If aples, 
ii.  76. 

Bieei  Pieiaro,  called  ^  Petnxs  Grini- 
tus,"  L  56 ;  laments  ifae  approach- 
ing fjahmltias  of  Naplea,  L  458 
(«») ;  his  oda  on  ^m  prQq)afli;  of 
expelling  the  French  fmm  Kaples, 
i,461  (ft.) 

Bidolg  Nic^  eanoated  cardaml  by 
L©oX.,n.78. 

Bivn  Andrea,  the  Venetian  aommis- 
aary,  fanng  wkfa  Us  scm  by  Louis 
XII.,  i.  237. 

Robbia  Lueaddln,  an  ajitfat  employed 
by  LeoX^ii.  346u 

Borne,  atato  of  Hteeaiure  tbem  in 
1492,  1 19  ;  in  1513, 1  2U  ;  Of 
populalton  in  tlia  time  of  Leo  X., 
ii.  440  (n.) 

Kosi  Fnmcesoo  da',  px^i^aekAs-  to  Leo 
X.  his  tranalaetion  of  an  Arabic 
MS.,  i.  360. 

BosBMin  Cav.,  his  exeeOent  life  6f 
TriYBlaiio ;  attompta  to  defend  him 
from  the  charge  of  betraying  Fer- 
dinand af  J¥apLea,  i>  460  (til)  ;  ae- 
counl  of  the  battle  of  Mar^oano, 
by  acme  deaonuBaied  Mcl^nano, 
or  S.  Donaito ;  lett^  of  Fnmeis  I. 
to  hk  mother  Lauiaa  on  thai  event, 
il  25, 4^3  (ft.)  ;  exizact  finom  Mo- 
rone's  defefoee,  on  being  aeensed 
of  treachery  to  ike  duke  his  mas- 
tor,  Maximilian  Sfiorza,  u.  lM(n.)  ; 
error  pointed  out  1^  him  ;  aome 
inadyertenoiea  in  hss  valnabfe  work 
deteotod,  ii.  434  <».) ;  anecdoto  of 
Franoeaea,  widow  of  LodoviCo 
Pico,  and  daughter  of  Gian  Jacopo 
TrivulziD,  L  476  <a.) ;  imidequate 
anti^ority  for  attr^uting  a  victory 
to  Trsn^zio  at  Bologna^  L  476  (n.) 
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Boss!  Luigi,  nominAted  a  cardinal  by 
Leo  X.,  iL  78. 

Bovere  Francesco  Maria  della, 
afterwards  duke  of  Urbino,  i.  49  ; 
attacks  the  Venetians,  i.  49 ;  assassi- 
nates the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  i.  234  ; 
absolved  from  his  homicide  by  the 
pope,  i.  235  ;  excommunicated  and 
expelled  from  his  dominions  by 
Leo  X.,  ii.  532  ;  publishes  a  let- 
ter armiffning  tiie  conduct  of 
Leo  X.,  u.  62  ;  recovers  his  do- 
minions, ii.  62 ;  challenges  Loren- 
zo de'  Medici  to  single  combat,  ii. 
65  ;  has  recourse  to  a  stratagem, 
ii.  66  ;  withdraws  his  army,ii.  68; 

refligns  his  dominions,  ii.  68. 

Galeotto  della,  a  carnal,  his  ac- 
complished character  and  untimely 

death,  i.  214. Giovanni  della, 

lord  of  Sinigaglia,  1.  49. Giu- 

liano  della,  see  Julius  IL 

KuceUai  Bernardo,  refuses  the  office 
of  envoy  from  Florence  to  congra- 
tulate Leo  X.  on  his  election,!.  303. 
-Giovanni,  Castellano  of  S. 
An^SlMi.  137  ;  his  didactic  poem 
«  Le  Aplf*-ii.  139  ;  his  tragedy  of 
«Ore8te,"u.l39. 

Sabidino  Giovanni  degP  Arienti,  his 
novels  entitled  **  Porrettane,"  ii. 
270. 

Sabeo  Fausto,  Oustode,  or  keeper,  of 
the  Vatican  library,  ii.  279. 

Saochetti  Franco,  his  novels  entitled 
«  Pecorone,"  ii.  269. 

Sadoleti  Jacopo,  afterwards  cardinal, 
a  Neapolitan  academician,  i.  42 ; 
appointed  pontifical  secretary  to 
Leo  X.,  1.  306  ;  account  of  his 
life  and  writings,  ii.  146  ;  his  verses 
on  the  Laoooon  and  Curtius,  ii. 
185 ;  his  oration  against  the  Tiu^ks, 
ii.  189  ;  liis  library  lost,  ii.  289. 

Salemitano  Masucao,  his  <<  Cento 
Novelle,*'  ii.  269. 

Salviati  Giovanni,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Sanazzaro  Giacopo,  called  ^Actius 


Syncerus;*  i.  34  ;  his  "Arcadia,*' 
i.  35  ;  his  other  writings,  i.  36  ; 
his  dissensions  with  Pohtiano,  i.  36 ; 
his  sonnet  on  the  abdication  of  Al- 
fonso II.  of  Naples,  i.  458  (n.) ;  ae- 
companies  Federico  II.  of  Naples 
into  France,  i.  185;  his  Italian 
writings  compared  with  those  of 
Bembo,  it  109 ;  his  Latin  writings, 
ii.  150 ;  his  poem  "De  partu  Vir- 
ginia," u.  150. 
Sangro  Giovanni  di,  a  Neapolitan  aca- 

demican,  i.  39. 
Sanseverino  Cardinal,  commands  in 
the  battie  of  Ravenna,  i.  259  ;  re- 
stored to  his  rank  by  Leo  X.,i  332. 
Sansovino,  9ee  Contucci. 
Sanzio  Ri^Bfisbdlo,  d'Urbino,  his  eariy 
studies,  ii.  322 ;  improves  himself 
fr^m  the  cartoons  of  Lionardo  da 
Vind  and  Michel- Agnolo  at  Flo- 
rence, ii  323 ;  commences  his  paint- 
ings in   the  Vatican,  ii.  325 ;  his 
representation  of  Theology,  iL  325  ; 
Philosophy,  ii.  327;    Poetry,  5. 
827 ;     Jurisprudence,    ii.     327 ; 
whether   he  improved  his   style 
from  the  works  of  Michel- Agnolo, 
at  Rome,  ii.  329 ;  circumstances 
decisive  of  the  question,  it  330 ; 
his  picture  of   Heliodorus,    and 
other  works,  ii.  330 ;  employed  by 
Leo  X.  to  proceed  in  painting  the 
frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  ii.  332 ;  his 
picture  of  Attila,  ii.  333 ;  its  alle- 
gorical purpose  explained,  ii.  334 ; 
his  picture  of  the  liberation  of  St. 
Peter,  ii.  334 ;  works  executed  by 
him  for  Agostino  Chisi,  ii.  334 ; 
his  Galatea,  ii.  335 ;  his  history  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  ii.  335;    his 
statue  of  Jonah,  ii.  336 ;  his  por- 
trait of  Leo  X ,  ii.  336 ;  his  coro- 
nation of  Charlemagne,  and  other 
works,  ii.  336 ;  his  Losgie,ii.  337  ; 
his  cartoons,  ii.  339 ;  his  picture  of 
the  Transfiguration,  ii.  340;  his 
designs  for  ue  paintings  in  the  hall 
of  Constantino,  ii.  341 ;  employed 
by  Leo  X.  to  delineate  the  remaina 
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of  andent  Rome,  ii.  343 ;  appointed 
by  Leo  X.  prefect  of  the  building 
of  St.  Peter's,  iL  342 ;  his  report 
to  Leo  X.  on  the  state  of  the  an- 
cient buildings  in  Rome,  ii.  345; 
the  original  dnwings  of  architectu- 
ral remains  in  Rome  by  his  own 
band,  made  at  the  desire  of  Leo  X., 
now  in  the  fibrary  of  T.  W.  Coke, 
Esq.,  at  Holkham,  ii.  501  (n)  ;  his 
death,  ii.  346  ;  fiirther  account  of 
his  works,  and  of  his  scholars,  by 
Count  Bossi,  ii.  501  (n)  ;  his  Ub^ 
ral  disposition,  ii.  346. 

Saraceno  Giovan-Antonio,  envoy 
from  Siena,  to  congratulate  Leo 
X.  on  his  elevation,  i.  304. 

Sarto  Andrea  del,  employed  in 
painting  for  Leo  X.  the  palace  of 
Poggio-Cajano,  ii.  348. 

SauH  Bandinello  de',  cardinal  ar- 
rested as  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Leo  X.,  ii.  71 ;  his  motives 
and  conduct,  ii.  74 ;  degraded  from 
his  rank,  ii,  75;  pa^oned  and 
restored  by  Leo  X.,  ii.75. 

Savonarola  Girolamo,  his  violent  ha- 
rangues at  Florence,  i.  27 ;  his  in- 
terview with  Charles  YIII.  at  Pisa, 
i.  131 ;  his  death  and  character,  i. 
161. 

$caIaBartolommeo,of  Florence,  i.42. 

Selim  usurps  the  Ottoman  throne,  ii. 
186  ;  defeats  the  Sophi  of  Persia, 
ii.  187 ;  conquers  Egypt,  ii.  187  ; 
occasions  great  alarm  in  Italy,  ii. 
188. 

Sforza  Ascanio,  a  cardinal,  i.  25; 
Francesco,  alliance  between  Leo  X. 
and  Charles  V.  for  restoring  him  to 
Milan,  ii-  359  ;  obtains  the  govern- 
ment on  the  expulsion  of  the 
French,  ii.  368. — Gian-Galeazzo, 
duke  of  Milan,  oppressed  by  his 
uncle  Lodovico,  i.  69 ;  his  interview 
with  Charles  yill.  at  Pavia,  i.  93 ; 

his    death,   i.    93. Lodovico, 

encourages  men  of  talents,  i.  53 ; 
his  ambitious  views,  i.  69  ;  jealous 
of  the  alliance  between  Piero  de' 


Medici  and  the  king  of  Naples,  i. 
71  ;  resolves  to  invite  Qiarles 
Till,  into  Italy,  i.  71 ;  forms  a 
league  with  the  pope  and  Vene- 
tians, i.  72  %  Usurps  the  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  i.  93 ;  forms  a  new 
alliance  with  Charles  YIII.,  i.  142 ; 
his  extravagant  grief  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  Beatrice  of  Este,  i.  149 ; 
forms  an  alliance  with  the  Floren- 
tines, i.  159;  betrayed  by  the 
Swiss,  i.  174  ;  his  imprisonment 
and  death,  i.  175.— —Maximilian, 
restored  to  the  government  of 
Milan,  i.  286  ;  prepares  to  de- 
fend his  dominions  against  Louis 
XII.,  i.  311  ;  his  apprehensions 
of  treachery,  i.  313;  relinquishes 
to  Francis  I.  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
ii.  27. 

Silvestri  Guide  Postumo,  account  of 
his  life,  ii.  174  ;  his  Latin  writings, 
ii.  176. 

Sion,  cardinal  of,  stimulates  the  Swiss 
to  oppose  the  French,  ii.  20. 

Sixtus  IV.,  his  death,  i.  10. 

Society,  errors  incident  to  an  early 
state  of,  ii.  244. 

Soderini  Francesco,  cardinal,  favour- 
ed by  Leo  X.,  i,  305  ;  conspires 
against  the  pope,ii.  73.— -Pietro, 
preserves  Florence  from  the  attacks 
of  Csesar  Borgia,  i.  98  ;  is  ap- 
pointed (9b«/a/o«icreforlife,i.  187 ; 
his  indecision,  i..  187  ;  is  deposed 
from  his  office,  i.  280  ;  escapes  into 
Turkey,  i.  281  ;  is  recalled  and 
favoured  by  LeoX.,  i.  305. 

Sozzini  Bartolommeo,  gives  instruc- 
tions to  Leo  X.y  i.  18. 

Stampa  Gaspara,  an  Italian  poetess, 
ii.  128. 

Staupitz  John,  general  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  applied  to  by  Leo  X.  to  pacify 
Luther,  ii.  95 ;  prevails  upon  Luther 
to  address  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta 
a  conciliatory  letter,  ii.  101. 

Strozzi  Ercole,  a  Latin  poet,  i.  44. 
— -Filippo,  marries  Clarice, 
daughter  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  i. 
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poety  i.  43.  I 

MToUc,  daheof,  manits  Hary,  filter ' 

•f  H««y  TIIL    aad  wMow  of> 

Siinm<Mrt0  PiHN,  »  NwyoMtm  I 
metdeaadusaf  i,  41. 

Surey,  «Brtof,ditet»  JaanlV.  of 
8eo<kBd  at  tlw%aMk  af  Boticii, 
1319. 

ShuisBybearay  LodoTiea  afoxusi  174  ; 
aniT»  in  Italy  i&  the  aerriee  of 
LeoX.,L9U;  dafeat  the  French 
at  file  Vatda  of  Nonura,  L  315 ; 
eoinpd  tte  dako'de  la  TrenoaSle 
to  anter  iota  tin  treaty  of  I^ijon^  i. 
322 ;  undertake  the  defence  of 
Mflao,  ii.  1» ;  defeated  at  Marig- 
naoo  by  Frands  I.,  ii.  M ;  jein 
the  pope  and  emperor  Frauds  I., 
ii.  305. 

fSymnuAam  Pope,  areeiedtiM  palace 
of  the  Vatican^  ii.  312. 


Taso,  battle  of  tfw,  L  1 96. 
Tebaldeo  Antonio,  i.  41;  Imopiiikm 

on  the  abdicatioa  ef  Alfenao  II. 

of  NapisB)  L  453  (a.)  ;  Us  aoonet 

on  the  conquest   of   Naples   by 

Charles  Vni.  i.  460  (n.) ;  aeeeimt 

of  his  KIb  and  writiags,  H.  109. 
Tebaldacci  Antoa-GiacemiBo^fends 

Leghorn  agamst  the  empetw  elect, 

Maximilian,  i.  147. 
Teroaenne  razed   by  the   emperor 

dect,  Maximflian,  i.  31&. 
Terracma  Laura,  an  Italian  poetess 

il  128. 
Tetzel  John^  answefs  the  proposi- 
•  tions  of  Later,  ii.  93. 
Theophrastus,  bis  works  pub&shed, 

ii.  260. 
Tintoretto,  the  painter^  teerifies  Pie- 

tro  Aretino,  ii.  274. 
Tomeo  Nicolo  Leonieo,  first  explains 

the  works    of  Aristotle    in    the 

original  Gt«ek,  ii.  246. 
Toraombey,  the  last  sovereign  of  liie 

Mamelukes,  defeated  and  pot  to 


by  SeliBi,  enpenr  af  fte 
IMd,  i.  187. 

Tannna.  the  ihitm  bfolliefa  af,  iL 
172. 

Taamay  flMHumi  by  Baaj  Yffi., 
i.31«. 

ffammil^  doita  dP^  aMaete  "the 
Miltaieaaaagaaetai  of  Loaia  XH,, 
L  312;  aoiapelled  by  the  9mm  to 
anter-iata  the  treaty  af  Difmi,  L 
321  ;  aapeaea  ihe  Bmm  ia  Tto- 
▼ernsa^  &  14. 

Tribola,  a  FlofentiBa  iBriplar,  iL 
348. 

Tribntoo  Medoneaa^  a  IsJtm  podt, 
i.  43. 

Trissmo  Gian-CHafgia,  iaiwduaua 
the  Verm  Bdoki,  t>r  ItaRaa  hkeek 
▼ene,  ii.  1 34 ;  lite  « Italk  Bbeista 
da'Goti,"ii.  136. 

Triyulzio  Gmn-^iaeopo,  betrays  flie 
kiBg  of  Naples,  1117;  aUowa  the 
eardina}  de*  Medioi  to  eaaspe,  i. 
274  ;  enters  Italy  as  Manhal  of 
9ranee,  against  Ikfflan,  i  815  ; 
promises  ta  deliTier  up  the  duke  of 
Milaa  toLoaia  Xll.^i.  816 ;  passes 
the  Alpsairthe  head  of  flie  Frendi, 

ii.  17. AgoetiBo,  raised  to  the 

rank  af  a  eafdinai  by  Leo  X.  ii. 

80. Scaramuedo,  appointed  a 

cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ri.  80. 

Theodore^  a  «QiimMader  hi  Hie 
service  of  the  Yenetians,  his 
remark  on.  the  deadi  of  D'Alriaao, 
ii.  30. 

TAaA  Pedno  dd,  assists  Raflaello  in 
pahiting  the  Tatiean,  ii.  388. 

Yalenaao  Gioran-Pi^rOyOf  BeOano, 
caHed  "*  Pierius  Yalerianns,"  i.  42 ; 
attends  tiie  court  of  Leo  X.,  ii. 
303 ;  his  treatise,  <*  De  litera- 
torum  InfeMdtate,"  and  oilier 
writings,  ii.  304. 

Yalle  Andrea  deUa,  raised  to  Ibe  rank 
of  cardinal  by  Leo  X,,  ii.  78. 

Yalori  Nicolo,  the  biographer  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent,  conspires 
against  the  Medid,  i.  289 ;  con- 
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lUmMd   io  peipetaal   anptiwii- 
ment,  i  305 ;  pasdonedby  Leo  X., 

YsCiaa  Palftee,  itii  «nwtioB  tad  pvo- 
gteaiive  impro^iiieBliS  ii.  312 ; 
Ub(m7  kierewed  hy  Leo  X^  ii 
277 ',  (huiodiy  09  beepen  ot,  ii. 
27§ ;  lie  stete  under  CkaDent  YIL^ 
ii  280 ;  lewmed  fibnaians  of,  ii. 
281. 

YenetiftiuB,  causes  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  Europeans  against  them,  i. 
225  ;  repel  the  attack  of  the  em- 
peror elect,  Maximilian,  i.  229  ; 
prepare  for  their  defence  agunst 
the  league  of  Cambray,  i.  233 ; 
tiieir  territories  dismembered,  1. 
237  ;  exertions  of  the  senate,  i. 
239 ;  recover  the  city  of  Padua,  i. 
240 ;  defeated  on  the  Po  by  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  241 ;  pacify 
and  form  an  alliance  with  Julius 
II.,  i  245 ;  form  with  Louis  XII. 
the  treaty  of  Blois,  i.  310  ;  submit 
their  differences  with  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  to  Leo  X.,  i.  324  ; 
renew  the  treaty  of  Blois  with 
Francis  I.,  ii.  4  ;  assist  him  in  re- 
covering the  Milanese,  ii.  25 ; 
despatch  an  embassy  to  Francis  I. 
at  Milan,  ii.  30  ;  recover  the  city 
of  Brescia,  ii.  5Q. 

Veneziano  Agostino,  an  eminent  en- 
graver on  copper,  ii.  352. 

Verazzani  Giovanni,  an  eminent  na- 
vigator, ii.  256. 

Vercelli  Battista  da,  employed  by  the 
cardinal  Petrucci  to  poison  LeoX., 
ii.  70  ;  executed,  ii  75. 

Vespucci  Amerigo,  ii.  255, 

Vicenza,  battle  of,  i.  322. 

Yick  Gulielmo  Raimondo,  appointed 
a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  80. 

Yida  Girolamo,  account  of  his  life,  ii. 
154  ;  his  «  Christiad,"  ii.  155 ;  his 
«  Poetics,"  ii.  156 ;  his  Ode  to  Leo 
X.,  exhorting  him  to  attack  the 
Turks,  ii  464  («.) 

Yincenzo  da  S.  Gemignano,  paints  in 
the  Yatican,  ii.  338. 


Ylnd  LSouffdo  da,  L  52;  lu0  pi«tiire 
of  the  Last  Supper,  i.62;  •suila- 
tion  between  him  and  Michel- Ag. 
nolo,  ii.  317 ;  his  Cartoons  of  the 
Wan  of  PisB,  M.  117;  doobto 
respecting  his  visit  to  R«nie  mtiie 
pontiicate  of  Leo  X.y  &  U%. 

Yio  Temam  £,  BomuMUad  »  Mrdkal 
by  Leo  X.,  and  called  cfti4iwJ'  of 
Gaeto,  or  <<  Cajetanus,"  ii.  78 ;  au- 
thorised by  Leo  X.  to  call  Luther 
before  him  at  Augsburg,  ii.  96  ; 
interview  between  him  and  Lu- 
ther, ii.  ^^  ;  writes  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony  against  Luther,  ii  102. 

Yirunio  Pontico,  i  54. 

Yisconti  Gaspare,  i  54. 

Yitelli  Paolo,  attempts  to  storm  the 
city  of  Pisa,  i  147;  appointed 
general  of  the  Florentine  army  by 
the  rules  of  astrology,  i  158  ;  cap- 
tures the  fortress  of  Yico-Pisano, 
i.  1 62  ;  effects  a  breach  in  the  walls 
of  Pisa,  i  1 67 ;  brought  to  Florence 

and  decapitated,  i.  167.  Yi- 

telozzo,  put  to  death  by  Csesar 
Borgia,  at  Sinigaglia,  i  188. 

Yolta  Adiille  d^a,  wounds  Aretmo 
with  a  dagger,  ii.  274. 

Urbino,  seized  on  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  55 ; 
Lorenzo  de^  Medici,  created  duke 
of,  ii.  56  ;  recovered  by  the  exiled 
duke,  ii.  62  ;  wars  respecting  it, 
ii  63 ;  ceded  to  Leo  X.,  ii.  68  ; 
imited  to  the  dominions  of  the 
church,  ii.  206. 

Urceus  Codrus,  i  55. 


WiTTEMBEBG,  the  University  of,  inter- 
cedes with  Leo  X.  on  behalf  of 
Luther,  ii.  97. 

VYolsey,  Thomas,  appointed  bishop 
of  Toumay,i318;  succeeds  Chris- 
topher Bambridge  as  archbishop  of 
York,  i  371 ;  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  cardinal,  ii  31. 


XiMENES  Cardinal,  his  great  Complu- 
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L  Polydoty  dedicated  to  Leo 
X.9  u  360. 


2anchi  Barilioyof  Bergamo,  a  Latin 

poetyL42yf<U.  172. 
2azzi  Rmaldo,  assifits  the  cardinal 

de'  Medici  in  effecting  his  escape, 

i.  272. . 


Zenone  RutOio,  a  Neapolitan  aca- 
demician, L  41. 

Zixim,  brother  of  the  Saltan  Bajazet, 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  Inno- 
cent yill.9  i.  26  ;  accompanies 
Charles  VIII.  on  his  expedition  to 
Naples,  i  112 ;  his  death,  i.  116. 

ZningUus  promotes  the  Reformation 
in  SwitzerUmd,  ii  232. 


THE   END. 
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YORK   STREET,  CO  VENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


HIS  COMPLETX  CATALOGVX  OF  MKW  BOOKS  AND  RXMAINDBAS,  IN  100  PAGES,  MAY  BE 
HAD  GRATIS. 


PINE  ARTS,  ARCHITECTURE,  SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  HERALDRY, 
ANTIQUITIES,  TOPOGRAPHY,  SPORTING,  PICTORIAL  AND  HIGHLY 
ILLUSTRATED  WORKS,  ETC.  ETC. 


ANGLER'S  SOUVENIR. 

Fcap.  9m,  embeUiahed  with  upwards  of  60  beaudftQ  EngnTlngs  on  Steel  by  Bbckwivk  and 
TorxAK,  and  hnndiedB  of  engiayed  Boiden,  ereiy  page  being  snrroimded,  (pub.  at  18r).  cloth, 
gilt,  9$.  Tilt,  1835 

ARABIAN   NICHTS,  PICTORIAL  EDITION. 

By  Lak B.   3  Tob.  imperial  8to.   Upwards  of  1000  beautifiil  Wood  Engravings  of  Archttecture 
Costume,  and  Sceneij,  by  the  moat  eminent  ArtisU  (pub.  at  Al'4».)  gUt  cloth,  31. 12«.  M. 
'*The  most  complete  manual  of  Eastom  maimers  ever  published."— ^tAentfvm. 

ARTIST'S  BOOK  OF  FABLES, 

Comprising  a  Series  of  Ori{^ual  Fables,  illustrated  by  280  exquisitely  beantiftil  Engravings  on 
Wood,  by  Babtbt  and  other  eminent  Artists,  after  Designs  by  the  late  Jahxs  Nobtkcotb,  R.A. 
Post  8vo,  Portrait,  (pub.  at  II.  1«.),  cloth,  gilt,  9a.  "  1845 

BEWICK'S  SELECT  FABLES, 

With  a  MemoirJlargjB  paper,  royal  8ro,  with  several  Portraits  of  Bewick,  and  upwards  of  3M 
Engravings  on  Wood,  original  impressions,  (pub.  at  II.  1«.),  bds..  Ha.  Jnewcattle,  1820 

BEWICK'S  EDITION  OF  ^SOP'S  FABLES, 

Svo,  with  upwards  of  350  fine  Wood  Cuts,  (pub.  at  18«.) ,  bds.,  12«.  NewcattU,  1818 

BOOK     OF     OEMS;     OR,    THE    MODERN    POETS    AND    ARTISTS     OF 

OKEAT  BRITAIN.   Svo.   50  exquisitely  beautiful  Line  Engravings  after  Turner,  Bonington, 

&c.  &e.  (pub.  at  II.  lit.  dd.),  cloth,  ele<antly  gilt,  Ibt. ;  m  morocco,  11. 1«.  1844 

BOOK  OF  RAPHAEL'S  CARTOONS,  BY  CATTERMOLE. 

8vo.  With  an  exquisite  Portrait  of  Raphael,  a  View  of  Hampton  Court,  and  seven  veir  highlr- 
ftnlshed  Steel  Ennavings  of  the  celebrated  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court  (pub.  at  I5«.),  doth,  gilt, 
7#.64l.  -«•         B  f^ 

BOOK  OF  SHAKSPEARE  OEMS. 

A  Series  of  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  most  interesting  localities  of  Shakspeare's  Dramas; 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Accounts,  by  WAsniMOTOir  iBviiie^  Jbsbb,  W.  IIowitt, 
WoBsswoBTH,  Ibolis,  and  others.  8vo,  with  45  highly-linished  Steel  Eogravlnga,  (pub.  at 
U  lis.  6<i.),gUt  doth.  I4f.  1845 

BROCKEDON'S  PASSES  OF  THE  ALPS. 

3  vols,  medium  4to.  Containing  109  beautifd  Engrarvings.  (Pub.  at  101.  lOf.  in  boards),  half-bound 
morocco,  gUt  edges,  41. 4«.  1828 


CATALOGUE  OF  NKW  BOOKS 


BRITTON'S  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  UNCOLN,   „     ,  ^     ,        ^ 

ito.  le  toe  Plate,  by  La  Kbux,  (pub.  at  8L  3$.),  cloth,  II.  6«.    Royal  4to,  Large  Paper,  dpttu 

il_jl,  m  1837 

Tuli  voluBe  mui  yuUiated  to  complete  Hr.  Biitton'i  Cathednla,  and  ia  wantiiic  in  moat  of  the 


AmL   Bmhelliahedwith^ex4«l)rite  liM  BBra^rftafft  •*«  DaaU  Roberta,  Maeliae,  and  Parria 
-•'  cloth,g;Ut,l' 


BULWER'S  PILCRIMS.OF  THE  RHJaiE. 

•to.   EmheIliah^^witkl7eM«W**""" 

(pah.  at  R  lU.  M.),  doth,  gUt,  14*. 

CARTER'S  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ENCLAMO. 

lUwtmted  by  108  large  Gopper-plate  JJogrwings,  compriaiBg  V«*if;^«f  Jw, 
-  Edited  by  Johk  Bbittok,  Es«».    Boj^  ft)lio  (pub.  at  121. 12t.),  ^W- 


4r4a.  ^^y 

CARTER'S    ANCIENT    SCULPTURE    AND  PAINTING   NOW  REMAINING 

IN  ENGLAND,  ftom  the  Earlieat  Period  to  the  Reign  of  Hemy  VIIL    m^  Hutoric^  and 


Ibllo,  with  lao  laxge  EngmviBga, 
with  gold  (pub.  at  Ibl  16«.),  half 


many  of  which  axe 


!K,  UAWBon  TVBRBB,  aoa  jfKinoH.    tunyi 
>  beawdAiBy  oaloured,  and  aereral  illuminated 


half-boond  morocco,  St.  8>. 

CARTER'S  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  ^  ^^  ^.      ,^  ^    ^  ,^     ,    k 

And  Ancient  Build^gs  in  England,  with  120  Yiews,  etched  by  hmiielf  4  Tola,  i^naxe  Umo,  (pnb. 
at  22. 2«.) ,  half  morocco,  18».  ^^^ 

CHAMBERLAINE'S  IMITATIONS  OF  DRAWINGS  ;.    .^^  *«  , 

From  the  Great  Maaten,  in  the  Royal  Colleetlon,  engnwed  by  BAMOkoaii  Mid  otlma,  fanpl. 
foL,  70  Plates,  (pub.  at  122. 12».),  half-hewiidaoiocoo,  gut  edges,  61.  bt. 

CLAUDE'S  LIBER  VERITATIS.  _._,    ,  ^   _^ 

A  Collection  of  300  EngraYingi  in  imitation  of  the  original  Drawings  of  Clavdb,  by  Eaxloh. 

5  TolB.  folio  (pub.  at  Sit.  10a.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  101. 10s. 

COESVELT'S  PICTURE  GALLERY. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Mas.  Jahcsov.  Boyal  4to,  90  PkAeabeantiftfly  emnmd  in  outBne. 
India  Proofb  (pub.  at  62.  bt.),  half-boond  morocco  extra,  31.  S«.  1836 

COOKE'S  SHIPPING  AND  CRAFT. 

A  Series  of  65  brilliant  Etchings,  compriaing  PictoresqucL  but  at  the  same  time  extremely 
accurate  Representations.    Royal  4to  (pub.  at  31. 13«.  6d.),  gilt  cloth,  II.  11«.  fid. 

COOKE'S  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS  .VIC«NITY. 

50  beautifal  Etchings  «Rer  Drawings  by  Camott,  Svahfibld,  PaooT,  B^BSBTa,  Harbiho, 
Stabk,  and  Cotkan.    Royal  4to.    nrooft  (pub.  at  51.) ,  gilt  cloth,  2Z.  2«. 

CONEY'S   FOREIGN   CATHEDRALS.   HOTELS  DE  VILLE,  TOWN  HALLS, 

AND  OTHER  REMARKABLE  BUILDINGS  IN  FRANCE.  HOLLAND.  GEKBCANT,  AND 
ITALY.  32  fine  large  Plates.  Imperial  folio  (pub.  at  102.  lOt.),  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  32. 13«.  6(2. 

CORNWALL.  AN  ILLUSTRATED  ITINERARY  OF  ; 

Including  HUtorical  and  DescriptiTe  Accounts.  Imperial  Sro,  Uluatrated  by  118  beantiAil  En- 
gravings on  Steel  and  Wood,  by  LAifDBLi.8,  HmcHcurvB,  Jacksok,  Wuliams,  Slt,  &c.,  after 
Drawings  by  Cbbswics.    (Pub.  at  16«.),  half  morocco,  8*.  1842 

Cornwall  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  County  in  England. 
CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH, 

By  SiB  Gbobgb  NatkiBb,  in  a  Series  of  above  40  magmttcent  Paintings  of  the  Procesaipn, 
Ceremonial,  and  Banquet,  comprehending  faithftil  portraits  of  many  of  the  distinguished  Indivi- 
duals who  were  present ;  with  hiBtorical  and  descriptive  letter-^ss^  atlas  folio,  (pub.  at  622. 10«.), 
half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  122. 12s. 

COTMAN'S  SEPULCHRAL  BRASSES  IN  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK, 

Tending  to  illustrate  the  Ecclesiastieal,  MiUtary,  and  Civil  Costume  of  former  ages,  with  Letter- 
press Descriptions,  &c.,  by  Daws  on  ToaNBB,  Sir  S.  Mbtbick,  &c.,  173  Plates,  the  enamelled 
Brasses  are  splendidly  illuminated,  2  vols.  impl.  4to  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  62.  69.       183S 
The  same,  large  paper,  imperial  folio,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  82. 8». 

COTMAN'S  ETCHINGS  OF.  ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS 

In  various  Counties  in  England,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions  by  Bickm Air,  2  vols,  imperial 
folio,  containing  240  highly  spirited  Etchings,  (pub.  at  242.),  half  moroccc^  82. 8s.  1888 

DANIELL'S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY  AND  ^NTIQUtTISS, 

The  original  magnificent  edition,  ISO  splendid  coloured  Views  on  the  lai^est  scale,  of  the  Archi- 
tecture, Antiquities,  and  Landscape  Scenery  of  Hindoostan,  6  vOls.  in  3,  elf»liant  fc^o,  (pub.  at 
2102.),  elegantly  half-bound  morocco,  522. 10s. 

DANIELL'S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY, 

6  vols,  in  3,  small  folio,  150  Plates,  (pub.  at  182.  18>.),  half-bound  morocco,  62. 6s. 

This  is  reduced  from  the  preceding  large  work,  and  is  uncoloured. 


PUBZaSHBD  OR  «OLD  BT  H.  O.  BOHN. 


DANIELUS  ANIMATED  NATURE, 

Mas  PletteeMM  DAlfaieatiou  of  ths  mmt  btimmitag  0«^fMte»  ft«»  tfl  Bmiekea  oT  Natural 
HlMory.  135  E«™iiH»  with  I^Bttn^PT^  DcMclptf^  iwli^nMll  foUo^^pttb.  at  161. 16«.). 
ludf  morocco,  (imijbnn  with  the  Oriental  Seenenr),  Sl^Bf. 

DON  QUIXOTE,  PICTORIAL  EDITION. 

TMnidated  hj  Jaktis,  eaireftiU7  leYlsed.  With  a  ea^kmitnteiiial  Momotr  6f  Oervantea.  IHub- 
trated  bj  uswards  of  aSO  beantifbl  Wood  BiigraviiiKa,>  after  the  celebrated  BcfigiM  of  Toitt 
JoBAnroT.  including  16  new  and  beantifbl  large  Cnta,  brAss>TKOKO,  novrlinFiMded.  2  toIb. 
royal  Svo^  (pabi  at  21.  lO*.),  cloth  gilt,  lit  St.  1843 

EGYPT  AND   THE   PYRAMIDS.^COL.  VYfPS   GRCAT  WORK   ON  THE 

PTBAMISS  OP  GIZEH.    "" "  - 

▲boo  Aoaah,  the  ~ 
(pab.at4L4f.),< 

EGYPT.— PERRING'8   FIFTY-EIGHT  LARGE  VIEWS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF  THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  OIZEH,  ABOU  ■  ROA8H.  ftc.  Dnwn  from  actual  Survey  and 
Admcaavrement.  '  With  Notes  and  References  to  Col.  Vyee's  great  Work,  alaa  to  Denon,  the 


9  OF  GIZEH.    With  an  Appendix,  by  J.  S^Tnaaiae,  Esq..  on  the  TjaMuids  at 
1, the FarounMkc&c,   3 t(^ Imperial Sro^wlth  125^ Elates,  Utbosraphed  by  Baohb» 


AiuucwBvuviucuw      vrito   xivi«B   Buu    nracrcu«.ca    mj    vu».     t^dw   B'^**'    "ur»,  tumffJVO  J/CDOU,  lOB 

great  French  Work  on  Egypt,  Boeellini,  Bdaoni,'Barekhardt,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Lane,  and 
others.  3  Parts,  elephant  folio,  the  sice  of  the  neat  French  "Bgypte,'*  (pub.  at  161.  U«.),  in 
printed  wrappers,  32. 3«. ;  half-bound  morocco,  42.  li$^9d.  1S42 

FLAXMAN'S  HOMER. 

Serenty-flTe  beantiftd  ComposUieM  to  ihe<ZuAD  and  0»«b»bt,  eogramd  wider.  F&axhah'b 
in^«:tion.  by  Pinou,  Moans,  and  Bi.au.    2  vti».  oWongtolio  ipnb.  at il^ te.),  bds^  21. 2s.    1806 

FLAXMAN'S  iCSCHYLUS, 

Tbirty-six  beaotiAil  CompoBMoBS'ftom.'  Oblongiblio  tpuh.  1 21. 12«.  9d.),  bds.,  II.  U.  1831 

FLAXMAN'S  HESIOD. 

Thirty-seren  beantifdl  Compositfams  from.  Obhnif  ftdto  (pub.  at  2{.12«s  M.)s  bds.,  II.  6*.        1817 
"  Flaxman's  unequalled  Compositions  from  Homer,  Aschylns,  snd  Hesiod,  have  long  been  the 
admiration  of  Europe :  of  their  sknplicity  and  beauty  thA-pen-  is  quite  incspama  of  ooM^ittaig  an. . 
adequate  impression.''— fiiV  Tkomat  Lamrmee. 

FLAXMAN'S  ACTS  OF  MERCY. 

A  Series  of  Eight  Compositions,  in  the  maimer  of  Ancient  Scatpture,  aajgra^ed  in  imitatioa  of  the 
original  Drawmgs,  by  F.  C.  Lswis.    Oblong  folio  (pub.  at  21 2«.),  hal^Dound  morocco,  16«.    1831 

GELL  AND  CANDY'S  POMPEIANA ; 

Or,  the  Topograpliy,  Ediiices,  and  Ornaments  of  Pompeii.  Oiteinal  Series,  containing  the  Result 
of  the  Excavations  previous  to  1819.  2  vols,  nqral  8vo,  best  edition,  with  upvimida  of  100  beautlAil 
Line  Engravings  by  Goopali,  Cookb,  Hbath,  Pxa,  &c.,  (pub.  at.  71. 4s.},  board*,  3I.3«.  1824 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  RETZ8CH. 

In  36  beautiful  OutUnes.    Boyal  4to  (pub.  at  II.  U.),  gilt  cloth,  Ite.  M. 

This  edkioB  contains  a  tnmslation  of  the  on^paal  poem,  with  Uurtotfeal  and  deaetiptiTe  notes. 

GOODWIN'S  DOMESTIC  ARCHITEOTilRE. 

A  Series  of  New  Designs  for  Mansions,  ViUaa,  BactOfy-Honaes,-  PawpMS-Howsas ;  Bailiff's 
Gardener's,  Gamekeeper's,  and  Park'Gate  Lodges  ;  Gottnev  and  othei^Beudences,  in  the  Grecian 
Italian,  and  CHd  EogHsh  Style  of  Arcbdtecture :  ■  With  Katimates.  2  vols,  roytd  4t(>,  96  Plates 
(pub.  at  61.  5«.),  cloth;  21. 12«.  M. 

GRINDLAY'S    (CART.)    VIEWS    IN    IMDM.    8CEMERY,    COSTUME.    AND 

ARCHITECTURE  :  chiefly  on  the  WesCein  Side  of  India.    Atlas  4to.    Consisting  of  36  most 

beautifrilly  coloured  Plates,  highly-flnished,  in  imitation  of  Dravrings ;  with  Descriptive  Letter 

press.     (Pub.  at  12M2s.)>  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  81.  8*.  1830 

Tliis  is  perluq)s  tiie  most  esqidsitely-coloared  wlame  of  landscapes  efcrproduced. 

HANSARD'S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY. 


HEATH'S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK, 

On  60  Sheets,  containing  upwards  of  1000  Comic  Subjects  after  SaiMOva,  CavixaHAKX,  Fnia, 
and  other  eminent  Caricaturists,  oblong  folio,  (nub.  at  21. 2«.),  cloth,  gilt,  15«. 

This  clever  and  entertaining  volume  is  now  enlarged  by  ten  additional  sheets,  each  containing 
numerous  subjects.  It  includes  the  whole  of  Heath's  Omnium  Gatherum,  both  Series ;  Illustra- 
tions of  Demonology  and  Wkohezaft ;  Old  Ways  >  and  New  Ways ;  Nautical  Dictionary ;  Scenes 
in  London ;  Sayings  and  Doings,  &c. ;  a  series  of  humorous  iUnatarations  of  Proverbs,  &c.  As  a 
large  and  almost  infinite  storeiKMue  of  humour  it  stands  alone.  To  the  jpouaag  artist  it  would  be 
found  a  most  valuable  eoUeetkm  of  stadica  \  and  to  the  imily  dxde  a  eanatant  aawpoe  of  unex- 
ceptionable amusement. 

B  2 


CATALOOtTE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


HOGARTH'S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF. 

IS3  flue  Plate*  (taieliidiDg  the  two  weU-known  "BUMweMed  Platet "),  with  elabomte  Lett«t-MMS 
DeMription*,  b7  J.  Nichom.  Atlas  folio  (pnb.  at  ML),  half-boond  morocc(^  gilt  back  and  ed|^ 
with  a  Mcret  pocket  for  aappresiedpU^T*-?'-  m" 

HOLBEIN'S  COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 

A  Scries  otsa  exqniaitelT  beautifol  Portraits,  ennBTcd  br  BAmTO&oaaz.  Cooram,  aud  othcnL  is 
imitatkn  of  the  oticiiial  Drawings  preserred  in  the  ROTal  Collection  at  WindM>r ;  with  Historical 
and  Biographical  Letter-press  If  Esvirirn  Lonon,  Esq.  Published  by  John  Cbakbxbi.aivx. 
Imperial 4to  (pub.  at  151.  a$.),  half-boond  morocco^  foil  gilt  back  and  edges,  it.  1S«.  6d:. .  1813 

HOFLAND'S  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL:  • 

~    g  in  En^and,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  including  a  Piscatorial  Aeoouit 


of  the  principal  Bivers,  Lakes,  and  Tront  Streams:  with  Instructions  in  Fly-Fishing,  Tndling, 
and  Aiwling  of  every  Description.  With  upwards  of  50  exquisite  Plates^  many  of  which  are  highlr > 
flnisl^  Landscapes  engraved  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beantifolly  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo^  (pub. 
at  R  1«.},  gilt  cloU.  12s.  1846 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Illustrated  in  upwards  of  3aobeantiftilly-engraved  Plates,  containing  Representations  of  Enrptia^, 
Greek,  and  Bcman  Habits  and  Dresses.  8  vols,  royal  Bvo,  New  Edition,  with  nearly  90  additional 
Plates,  boards,  reduced  to  21. 6s.  1841 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR, 

As  a  MxASs  of  Abt,  being  an  adaptation  of  the  Enerience  of  Professtvs  to  the  Practice  of 

Amatenrs.  Ohutrated  by  18  coloured  Plates,  post  8vo,  cloth  gOt,  8«.  1838 

In  this  able  volume  are  shown  the  ground  colours  in  which  the  most  celebrated  painters  worked. 

It  is  very  valuaUe  to  the  connoisseur,  as  vrell  as  Uie  student,  in  painting  and  water-cvloar 

drawing. 
HUNT'S  EXAMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 

HABITATIONS.    Royal  4U>,  87  Plates,  (pub.  at  2L  2t.).  half  morocco,  II.  4s.  1836 

HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMS-HOUSES,  ETC. 

Royal  4to^  21  Plates,  (pnb.  at  ll  U.),  half  morocco,  14«.  1841 

HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  GATE  LODGES,  GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,  ETC. 

Royal  4to,  13  Plates,  (pub.  at  II.  U.'),  half  morocco,  14«.  1841 

HUNT'S  ARCHITETTURA  CAMPESTRE; 

OR,  DESIGNS  FOB  LODGES,  GARDENERS'  HOUSES,  ftc.,  IN  THE  ITALIAN  STYLE. 
13  Plates,  royal  4to,  (pub.  at  II.  1«.),  half  nunrocco,  14«.  18S7 

ILLUSTRATED  FLY-FISHER'S  TEXT  BOOK. 

A  Ctnnplete  Guide  ^  the  Science  of  Trout  and  Salmon  Fishing.    By  Thbofhilus  South,  Gxkt. 

iEn.  Chittt,  BABBisna).  With  33  beantifiil  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Paintings  ty  Coorna, 
fnwTOH,  FuiAiNO,  Lh,  and  others.    8vo,  (pub.  at  IL  lU.  ed.),  cloth  gUt,  lOt.  6d.  1815 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

Consisting  of  100  Plates,  chiefly  engraved  by  Bartolocci,  after  the  original  Pictures  and  Drawings 

of  GVBRCIRO,  MlCHABL   AHOBLO,  DoXXBICHIKO,  AbBIBALB,  LvbOTICO,  and  ASOSTIBO  Ca- 

BACoi,  PiBTBO  BA  CoBTOBA,  Cablo  Mabatti,  and  Others,  in  the  Collection  of  Her  Ifaiesty. 
Imperial  4to,  (pub.  at  101. 10«.),  half  mortwco,  gilt  edges,  31. 3«.  isis 

■KNIGHT'S  (HENRY  GALLY)  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY, 
FROM  THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTINB  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Text.  Imperial  folio.  First  Series,  oontUning  40  beantiftd  and  highly  inte- 
resting YiewB  (^Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  several  of  which  are  expensively  illuminated  in 
gold  and  colours,  half-bound  morocco,  51.  Bs.  1843 

Second  and  Condnding  Sories,  containing  41  beautifol  and  higUy-inteiestine  Views  of  Eccled- 
.^stical  Buildings  in  Italy,  arranged  in  duonologlcal  Order;  wfthDescriptiveljetter-presa.  Im- 
perial folio,  half-bound  morocco,  51. 5s.  1844 

KNIGHT'S  (HENRY  GALLY)  SARACENIC  AND  NORMAN  REMAINS. 

To  Illustrate  the  Normans  in  Sidly.  Imp.  folio.  80  large  Enxravings,  consisting  of  Picturesque 
Views,  Architectural  Remains,  Interiors  and  Exteriors  of  Buildings,  with  desorlptiT*  I«tter 
Press,  (pub.  at  51. 6t^  half  morocco.  81. 13«.  6d.  1840 

The  same,  the  30  Plates  Coloured  like  Dravrings,  half-bound  morocco,  31. 8s.  UM6 

But  very  few  copies  are  now  flrst  executed  in  this  expensive  manner. 

KNIGHT'S  PICTORIAL  LONDON. 

6  vols,  bound  in  3  thick  handsome  vols,  imperial  8vo.,  illustrated  by  €50  Wood  Ensntvinn.  (pnb. 
at3I.3».),clotiigUt,2I.l2f.M.  *  i8ft-44 

LONDON.-WILKINSON'S  LONDINA  ILLUSTRATA; 

OR,  GRAPHIC  AND  HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Curious 
Architectural  Monuments  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  Westminster,  e.  p..  Monasteries, 
CburchM,  Charitable  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Processions,  Places  of  early  Amuse- 
ments, Theatres,  and  Old  Houses.  2  vols.  impL  4t(k  containing  207  Copper-plate  Ennavinrs. 
vith  Historical  udDescxIptiTe  Letter -press,  (pnb.  at  361. 6f.),  haU-boond  mSnocco,  51. 6s.    1819.S 


PUBLISHED  OR  BOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN. 


LY90NS'  MACNA  BRITANNICA, 

Or.  CooBty  HIaiory  of  Qreat  Britain,  10  tola,  in  8^  4to,  Flatei,  (pab.  M  371. 4«.)f  bottda.  it, 

LYSONS'  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON  ; 

Belngr  an  Historical  Aceoimt  of  the  Towns,  TiUagM  and  HamteU  in  tb«Connties  of  Bvanr, 
Kcat,  Esaez.  Hert%  and  Middlesex.  5  vols.  4toL  Plates,  (pnb.  at  lOl.  10s.),  dotb,  2L  10s. 
The  same,  large  paper,  S  ToU.  royal  4t4V,  (pub.  at  151. 1&«.),  doth.  81.  Ss. 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Conquest  to  the  PrcMut  Period,  from  Tapestrr,  MSS.,  Ac.    Sojal  4to,  61  Plates,  bean. 
tiAilly  Uluminated  in  Gold  and  Colours,  cloth,  gilt,  21.  I2s.  fiA  1842 

MEYRICK'S  PAINTED   ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND   AR- 
MOUR, a  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  but  particularly  in  Eng- 
.__:.  ^.^  ji^  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.,  with  a  Olossaiy,  Ac.  by  8ia  Sahubz. 
iTntcK^  LL.D.,  P.8.A.,  ftc^  new  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged 

1  Antiquarian  Friends, 
lates,  splendidlT  illumi- 

^^^  j^  j^  J  Keys,  (pnb,  at^ilX''h~*tf-bo'!u3rmoroaM>,  gilt 

jB^WAxna,  Scon  Juatly  describes  this  collection  as  "van  iiicoMVAnABi.B  AaHovaT."— 
Edinburgh  lUntw. 

MILLINGEN'S  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  MONUMENTS; 

Cmapriaiiiff  Painted  Gr^k  Vases,  Statues.  Bnsts,  Baa-ReUeft,  and  other  Remains  of  Grecian 
5J4l?(^iliteri!!SSSS!?air2f  ~^  I^er-prcM Descriptions  i^^ 

MOSES'  ANTIQUE  VASES.  CANDELABRA,  LAMPS,  TRIPODS,  PATERyE, 

Tuaa%  Tomba,  Mauaoleuma,  Sepulchral  Chambers,  Cinerary  Urns,  Sarcophagi,  Cippi ;  and 
^i^A...»^«.  I'm  i»i-*— 1  .#_vi-v , J  _..w  '— ar-press,  by  Hr " 


^ 170  Plates,  sereral  of  which  aro  coloored,  with  Letter-press,  by  Hors,  small 

8TO.,(pub.at3/.3s.),cloth,ll.&«.  1814 

MURPHY'S  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SPAIN  j 

Repiesenting,  In  100  veiy  highly  flnUhed  line  Ennavinn,  bv  Ln  Knvx,  Fianair,  Lavsssbr, 
G.  CooKB,  Ac,  the  most  remarkable  Remains  of  the  Archftectnreb  Sculpture^  Paintings,  and 
Mosaics  of  tlie  Spaniah  Araba.  now  exiatlng  in  the  Peninaula.  including  the  magnifloent  Palace 
of  Alhambra:  the  celebrated  Moaqne  and  Bridge  at  Cordova ;  the  Ro^TyiUa  ^Generaliffe :  and 
t^Casa  de  Carbon :  accompanied  by  Letter^nress  Descriptions,  in  1  vol.  atlas  Iblio,  original  and 
bxffliant  impresaiona  of  the  Platea,  (pub.  at  423.),  half  morocco,  lit.  12s.  1813 

MURPHY'S  ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  BATALHA,  IN  PORTUGAL, 

Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Views  of  the  ;  with  its  ^History  and  Description,  and  an  Intro- 
ductory Discourse  on  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  imperial  folio,  27  fine  Copper  Plates,  en. 
graved  by  Lowrt,  (pub.  at  61. 6«.),  half  morocco,  2L  8«.  1795 

NICOLAS'S  (SIR  HARRIS)  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD 

OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE :  with  an  Account  of  the  Medals,  Crosses,  and  Claspa  which  have 
been  conferred  for  Naval  and  Military  Sorvicea :  together  with  a  History  of  the  Order  of  the 
Oudpha  of  Hanover.  4  vola.  imperial  4to,  aplendidly  printed  and  illuatrated  by  numerona  fine 
Woodcnts  of  Badcea,  Croaaea,  CoUara,  Staia,  Medala.  ROtbanda.  Clana,  Ac.,  and  manv  lar^ 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colonra.  including  fiill-length  Portraita  of  Queen  Vlctoiia,  Prince  Albert. 
the  Kins  of  Hanover,  and  the  Dukea  of  Cambridge  and  Suaaex.  (Pub.  at  141. 14s.),  ctoth,  with 
moroccobacka,  71. 7«.  1842 

the  aamfc  with  the  Platea  richly  colonrod  bat  not  Illwinfaatfd,  and  without  the  extra 
portraita,  4  vola.  royal  4to,  cloth,  41. 14s.  6d.  184*- 

"Sir  Harria  Nioolaa  has  produced  the  flrat  comprohenaive  Hiatory  «f  the  Britiah  Ordera  of 
Knighthood:  anditiaoa«(/M«  mott  elabormtefy yreportd  and  apleiUBdIv primUd  work*  Oat  ever 
ueued/roM  the  prem.    The  Author  appeara  to  ua  to  have  neglected  no  aonroea  of  information,  and  - 
to  liave  exhauated  them,  aa  fhr  aa  regarda  the  general  acope  and  purpoae  of  the  inquiry.    The 
Graphical  lUuatrationa  are  auch  aa  become  a  work  of  thia  character  upon  such  a  aulqect;  at,  of 
course,  a  laviah  coat.    The  reaourcea  of  the  recently  revived  art  of  wood-engraving  have  been    . 
combined  vrith  the  new  art  of  printing  in  colours,  ao  aa  to  produce  a  rich  effect,  almoat  rivalling  <- 
that  (rf  the  monaatic  iUumioationa.    Siicik  a  ftooi  is  s«re  q^  a  ploes  in  eMry  pr«rt  (t6rary.    It  con- 
taiaa  matter  calculated  to  intereat  extensive  classes  of  readers^  and  we  hope  by  our  specimen  to 
excite  their  curiosity."— Qaorferly  Review. 

NICHOLSON'S  ARCHITECTURE;  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE. 

3  vola.  8to,  Fourth  Edition,  218  Platea  by  Lowbt,  (pub.  at  Si.  3s. ) ,  cloth,  IL  Ifis.  1841 

For  claaaieal  Arohitecture  the  text  book  of  the  Profession,  the  most  useftil  Guide  to  the  Student, 
and  the  beat  Compendium  Ibr  the  Amateur.  An  eminent  Arohitect  has  declared  it  to  be  **  not 
only  the  moat  naeftil  book  of  the  kind  ever  publiahed,  but  abaolutely  indiapenaaUe  to  the  atu- 
dent.*' 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  THE  HOLY  LAND,  AND  THE  JEWS. 
By  JoBir  KiTTO,  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible.  2  vola.  auper  rqyal  8vo,  with  above  600  fine  Wood- 
cnta  (pub.  at  ll.  16s.),  doth  gflt,  II.  5«. 

A  work  which  no  flunily  ahonld  be  without.  It  will  intereat  the  child,  and  faiatniet  the  phUo- 
aopher. 


OATJU.OGnE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  DURINO  THE  REION-OFFRUfiiUGK 

THE  OBEAT ;  iDdndtaic  •  oamplete  History  of  the  Scvbii  Teua*  War.  By  f  kaxcw  KooLsm. 
mutwted  by  Avous  Mmanft.  Royal  8r(s  wtth  above  600  Woodeata  (pub.  at  II.  8«.),  cloth 
gUt,  12«.  »• 

PICTORrAL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

iWnn  the  establlahment  of  -Ae  Franki  is  G«al  to  the  peitod  of  the  Vitauh  BfMliitloa.  By  O.  M. 
BvaaiT  and  T.  GAsrar.  S  toIb.  imperial  Svo,  Ulnstmted  by  apwaitb  of  MO  beantiftal  Enpavtiiira 
on  wood  (pub.  at  SI.  16t.).  cloth  gUt.  II.  St.  ISO 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON. 

By  O.  M.  BuaaxT.  8  vols.  imperiatSvo,  Ulustcsted  ttymarty  500  becatUUBngnrfngi  by  Ht>aAca 
TasHM  (p«b.  at  81. 2t.).  gilt  elotb^  II.  It.  Ttmrnu,  18»  ^ 

PICTORIAL  GALLERY  OF  RACE^HORSCS. 

Containing  PMtraitt  of  all  the  Winning  Honea  of  tlie  Derby,  Oak%  and  St;  L«cr  fltahea  during 
the  laet  Thirteen  Yeare  i  and  a  History  of  the  prineipal  OpeiatiOM  of  tlie  Tnrf:  By  WcannaKn 
(Geo.  TattwaaU.  £a«|.).  Boyal  8vo^  containing  7i  beantiAil  BngHtvlnga  af  Horaea,  after  Pictoies 
by  Cooran.  Haaaiaa*  Hascock,  Auuv,  Ac  Also,  MUkngtii  eharaeteristio  Poftnrita  of 
cdebnted living  Sportsmen rCiaeka of  theJ)i^'')hf  SaiMoem <fdb. ^V,2t4»  aeikt elnth, 
gtlt,18«. 

PICTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  THE  RIVER  THAMES, 

in  its  Weatem  Courae  ;  including  particular  Deacriptiona  of  Bichroond,  Windsor,  and  Hananton 
Court.  By  Joaa  Fianaa  Mvkbav.  Illnstraled  by  utmards  of  10»  venr  hii^jr-flniahed  mod 
EngiaiTinga  Iw  Oaaia  S«»b,  BaAMSToa,  LAaaaiAa,  Itiwroa,  and  other  -eaninent  arMstat  to 
which  are  aUed  aeranl  beantifid  Copper  and  Steel  Plate  Engrannaa  by  CooukJondt  others. 
One  Uage  handsome  volume,  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  11.  &a.),  gik  doth,  10a.  M.  IStt 

The  most  beaatiftil  volume  of  Tapographical  I^nognphs  ever  piodaoed. 

PINELLI'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ITALIAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME^ 

Including  his  CamivaL  Banditti,  &c.,  37  Flatea,  imperial  4to.  IiaU.bound  moroooo,  ISt. 

JtoSM    IfllO 

PRICE  (SIR  UVEDALE)  ON  THC  PICTURUQ 

inS  .w  -  «  ;«    i    .  1^.-       -m  »»-- 


in  Socmery  and  Landaeepe  Gardening ;  vrith  an  Eaan  on  the  Origin  of  Tast&  and  much  additional 
matter.  By  Sir  TaaaAS  'Dtdk  Laosbb.  Bart.  8vo,  with  00  beautiftal  Wood  Engravtegs  by 
MoHvaao  SvanuT  (pah.  at  Ik  la.),  gilt  doth,  ISr,  18^ 

PUCINt  GLOSSARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAM^IT  AND  COSTUME ; 

setting  forth  the  Origin,  Histoty,  and  Signification  of  the  variona  Emblema,  Devices,  and  Symbol- 
ical Colours,  peouUar  to  Chriatian  Deaian  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Illustrated  by  nearly  80-  PlaMs, 
splendidly  printed  in  gold  and  colours.    Royal  4to,  half  motsceo  extra,  top  edges  giu,  71.  ?#.. 

PUCIN'S  ORNAMENTAL  TIMBER  GABLES, 

selected  ttmn  Ancient  Examples  in  England  and  Normandy.    'Raytl  4to,  30  Plates,  cloth,  ll.  1«. 

PUCIN'S  EXAMPLES  OF  GOTHIC.  ARCHITECTURE,  '^ 

selected  trom  Aneient  Ediflcea  in  England ;  conaistiag  of  Plana,  ElemtioB%  Seetiona.  and  Paits  at 
larg^  vrith  Historical  and  Deseriptive  lettoH^rtsSk  lUustaated  by  33&  Engravings  by  La  Kanx. 
8  vols.4to  (pub.  at  131. 12a.),  doth,  7U  17«.  M.  1838 

PUCIN'S  GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS. 

90  fine  Flatea,  drawn  on  Stone  by  J.  D.  Habdiho  and  others.  Boyal  4to,  half  moioeeei  81.  ^  1844 

RAOCLIFFPS  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING, 

7or  the  uae  of  Sportamen,  royal  8vo.,  nearly  40  beautifbl  Wood  CuU  of  Hunting,  Honnds,  &c, 
(pab.  at  II.  8a.),  cloth  gil^  lit.  ^^  1839 

REYNOLDS'  fSIR  JOSHUA)  GRAPHIC  WORKS. 

800  beaatifbl  Engravings  f comprising  nearly  400  anbieeta)  after  this'deilig^tftal  pafaatar,  engnncd 
on  Steel  by  S.  W,  Begmolda.   3  vola.  ftdio  (pub.  at  WL)  half  bound  moroeeo,  gilt  ed«e8,-l3L  la*. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  LITERARY  WORKS. 

ipriaina  hia  IMaeanrsefc  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  ol , 

;  hia  ^omqr  to  Flanders  and  Holland,  vrith  Criticisms  on  Pictures ;  Du  Fresnov's  Art  iof 


Comprisina  his  Disoanse^  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  Theoiy  and  Practice  of  Faint- 
ing; hia  ^amqr  to  Flanders  and  Holland,  vrith  Criticisms  on  Pictures ;  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  iOf 
Painting,  with  Notes.    To  which  la  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  vrith  Remarks  iUustrative 
of  his  Prindplea  and  Practice,  by  Bxxcbbx.    New  Edition.    2  vola.  fcap.  8vo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  . 
at  18r.^,  gilt  doth,  lOt.  1848  • 

**  Hia  admirable  Discouraea  contain  such  a  body  of  just  criticism,  clothed  in  anch  perapicuoua, 
eleaant,  and  nervous  language,  that  it  la  no  exaggerated  panegyric -to  assart,  that  they  wiU  last  as 
lottg  as  the  Eagliah  tongue,  and  contribute,  notleBs  than  tlie  prodnctkma  of  his  pencil,  to  raader 
his  name  immartal  ."—Ntrtkmtg. 

ROBINSON'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Being  a  Series  of  Designa  for  Ornamental  Cottagea,  in  98  Flatea,  with  Estimates.  Fticrtb,  greatHjr 
Improved,  Edition.    Bciyal  4to  (pub.  at  41. 4«.) ,  half  morocco,  21. 6«. 

ROBtNSON>8  NEW  SERIES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGES  AND  VILLAS. 
M  Plates  by  HAaniaa  and  Au.om.    Bqyal  4to,  half  moroooo!,  SI.  3«. 


PUBUSaSD  OR  80I/D'  BY  H.  G.  BOHN. 


ROBINSOirS  ORNAMENTAL  VILLAS. 

M  fit—  Imk  1 4k  4$.),  half  BiMwcicot  81.  to. 

ROBINSON'^  FARM  BllllLDINCS. 

M  Pbtes  (pub.  M  2/.  St.),  half  morocco,  12.  ll«.«2. 

ROBINSON'S  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES: 
4BI1MH  (pnb.  at  St.  Sfc),  liolf  Boroeoo^  11. 11«.  6<L 

ROBINSON'S  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE. 

Foanh  Editkm.  with  additional  Flate.   41  Flhtes  (pub.  at  If.  16f .),  half  bound  uaiform,  U.  4«. 

SHAKSPEARE  PORTFOLIO; 

A  Scries  of  96  GBArHic  Illitstb  ATtoira,  after  Derigsabr  the  moat  eminent  Britieh  Arttats, 
Inchidlng-Smiiice,  Stotiiard.  Stephanof^  Cooper,  Weatall,  Hilton,  Lealfe,  Biiggrs,  Corboidd,  Clint, 
Ac.  beantiitOly  ennsTed  bv  Heath,  Greatbach,  Robinsun,  Pye,  Finden,  Enrlehart,  Armstrong, 
EoUa,  and  othen,  (pub.  at  81. 8«.),  in  a  caae^  inith  leather  back,  imperial  Svo.,  IL  U. 

SHAW  AND  BRIDGENS*  DESIGNS  FOR  FURNITURE, 

With  Candelabm  and  interior  Decoration,  60  Phitei,  tojal  4to.,  (pub.  at  3?.  3«.,),  half-bOund, uncut 

The  aame,  large  paper,  in^L  4ta,  the  Platea  coloured,  {pub.at  62. 6*.),  half-bound,  uncu^  31. S^ 

SHAW'S  LUTON  CHAPEL, 

Ita  Architecture  and  Ornaments,  illustrated  iu  a  series  of  90  bigUfr-  flaished  LineEngnnlnffe,' 
impeitel  toOB,  (pub.  at  31. 8*.),  half  moroceo»  uncut,  1I..16«.  iSO 

SMITH'S  (C.  J.)  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES. 


Consisting  of  Fac-similes  of  interesting  Autographs,  Scenes  <rf  remarkable  Historical  E-rents  and 
infi  wHiig  Localities,  Engmrings  of  Old  Houses,  Illuminated  and  Missal  OmamentB,  Antiquities, 
fte»  Ac ;  containing  100  Plates,  some.  iUnminated,  with  occasional  letter^press.  In  1  Tohume  4to, 
half  moroeoo,  uncut,  reduced  to  32.  1840 


SPORTSMAN'S  REPOSITORY ; 

Comprising  a  Series  of  highly  flnislied  Line  Engimings,  representiuff  the  Hone  and  the  Doft  in 
alltheirvarieties,  by  the  celebrated  engraver  John  Scott,  from  original  paintinga  by  Reinaffle, 
Gilpin,  Stubbs,  Cooper,  andLandseer,  accompanied  by  a  comprehensive  Description  bv  the  Author 
of  the  "  British  Field  Sports,"  4to.,  with  37  large  Copper  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Cuts  by 
Burnett  and  others,  (pub.  at  22. 12a.  6d.),  cloth  ^t,  12. 1«. 

STOTHARD'S  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

147  beautiAilly  finished  Etchings,  all  of  which  an  more  or  less  tinted,  and  some  of  them  hioUy 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  with  Historical  Descriptions  and  Introduction,  by  Kxxra.  FoUo 
(pub.  at  192.),  half  morocco,  82.  Ss. 

STRUTT'S  SYLVA^ BRiTANNICy^  ET  SOOT^CA i 

Or,  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees  distingulBhed  for  tlieir  Antiqnitr,  Magnitude,  or  Beauty,  comprising 
60  very  huge  and  highly-finished  pamters'  Etcliings,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  92. 9«.),  half  morocco 
extra,  gilt  edges,  42. 10s.  1836 

STRUTTS  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND, 

from  the  Establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time;  vrith  an  Historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  Improved  Edition,  with  Critical 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  R.  Plahchb',  Esq..  F.S.A.  2  vols,  royal  4to,  153  Plates,  cloth,  42. 4«. 
The  Plates  coloured,  72. 7«.  The  Plates  spiendid^  iHuminatfd.  in  gold«  silver,  and  opaque  colours, 
in  the  Missal  atyle,S02.  1843 

STRUTT'S  REGAL  AND  ECCtEStASTICAL  ANTipUITIES  OP  ENGLAND. 

Contafaiing  the  most  autlientic  Itepresentaliions  <rf  all  the- English  Monarehs  from  Edward  the 
Contasorto  Henry  the  Eighth;  together  vrith  many  of  the  Great  Personages  that  wero  eminent 
under  their  several  B4igns.  New  and  greatiy  inmiwved  Edition,  by  J.  B.  FbANcna',  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Boyal  4to,  73  Plates,  cloth,  22. 2«.  The  Plates  coloured,  42. 4«.  Splendidly  Uluminated,  uniibrm 
with  the  i)resses,  122. 12s.  1M2 

STUBBS'  AN^^OMY  OF  THE  HORSEt 

24  fine  large  Copper-plate  Engmvings;  Imperial  foUe  (pnbt  at  4{.  4*.)>  boards  leather  back 
12. 11«.  6d. 

The  original  edition  of  this  fiiK  o3d  wwK  which  is  indispensable  to  «rtist&   It  haa  long  been 
conaidevethnreb . 

TAYLOR'S^  H4STORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  GREAT' BRITAIN. 

2  vole.  pos(?8vo>  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  12.  Is.),  cloth,  9».  1841 

*'The  best  view  of  the  state  of  modemart."— Untfatf  Sttttet  Gtuxtte. 

TOD'S  ANNALS  AND  ANTtQUrTIES  OF  RAJAST'HAN  ; 

OB,  THE  CENTRAL  AND  Wl^TEBN  BAJPOOT  STATES  OF  INDIA.  (COMMONLT 
CALLED  BAJPOOTANA).  By  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  Tod,  many  years  resident  m  Bajpootann  as 
PoUtical  Agent.  2  vols,  imperial  4to,  embellished  with  above  oO  exixeBielir  beautiAil  luie<&innnr- 
ings  by  FinnnK,  and  espitAJaigv  folding  maps,  (pub,«t  92.  te.),  clxitk,  6£  f,  .•  UW4S 


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOORS 


WALKER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOWAN.    ,     ,     ^  ^  , 

Pneeded  by  •  critloa  View  of  tiie  gcneml  HTpothMC*  ntpteOng  Bamtf,  Iqr  Liioiiabbo  »a 
Vmci,  Mbnos,  W1HCKBI.MA115,  HcMB,  Hoaabth.  Bvau,  Khmht,  Ausoir,  vai^t^m.  New 
Edition,  royal  8vo,  illnatnted  by  S3  bcMttiftd  Platen  after  drawings  from  Ufe  by  H.  HowAa». 
^aAUCiudLABa(pab.at2l.i^).gatelotta.lLU.  ^  1846 


A  Bomanoe  of  Art  and  Hlatoiy.    Imperial  8tq,  with  311  DlutntiODa,  Steel  Plates,  and  Wood. 


WATTS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS, 

luosTmATBD  EniTioB ,  complete,  with  indexes  of  **  Subjcets,"  "  First  LiBSs."  and  a  Table  of 
Boiptiaes,  9^  printed  in  a  voy  iirge  and  beanttAJ  type.  flinbeUishfld  with  M  beautitel  Wood 
Cuts  by  livtin,  Westall,  and  others,  (pub.  at  li.  Ij.).  gOt  doth,  7«>  ^ 

WHISTON'S  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

Comokste :  containinx  both  the  Antiooides  and  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  3  vols.  8fo,  handsomely 
vflnted. embeUlshcdwith M beautlAOWood Engmvings, by  varioiu  Artists,  (pab. at  11.4s.), elotit 
Wds,  elegantly  gUt,  14t.  18«» 

WIGHTWICK'S  PALACE  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 

A  Bomanoe  of  Art  and  History.    Im]     "  *  ~        "  ' 
cuts,  (pub.  at  SI.  13«.  W.),  doth,  IL  U. 

WILD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR 

Of  Belgium,  Germany,  tad  France,  34  fine  Plates  >y  Lb  Kbvx,  Ac.  Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  II.  18«.), 
half  moroeoo^  18s.  188Z 

WILD'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS, 

13  Plates,  eohmted  and  mounted  like  Drawings,  in  a  handsome  portfolio  (pub.  at  13L  13s.), impe- 
rial Hcdio,  62. 5s. 

WILLIAMS'  VIEWS  IN  GREECE, 

«4beaatiftil  Line  Engravings  by  Miu.bb,  Hobsbvbob,  and  others.  3  toIs. imperial  8fO,  (pub. 
at  e<.fi«.),  half  bound  morocco  extra,  gUt  edges,  81. 13s.  M.  189» 

WOOD'S   ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES   AND    RUINS    OF    PALMYRA 

AND  BALBEC.  3  fols.  in  1,  imperial  foUo^  containing  110  fine  Copper-plate  Engravings,  some- 
very  large  and  folding;  (pub.  at  71. 7«.),  half  moroeco,  uncut,  3<.  13s.  w.  18S7 


laatural  W^tots,  ^stitnltvixt,  ict. 


ANDREWS'  FIGURES  OF  HEATHS, 

With  Scientific  Descriptions.   6  vols,  royal  Svo,  with  300  bcautifolly  coloured  Plates,  (pub.  at 
151.),  cloth,  gilt,  71.10s.  184& 

BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA: 

OB,  HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.    3  vols. Svo,  iUns- 
tiated  by  upwards  of  300  Coloured  Figures  of  Plants,  (pub.  at  81.  Ss.) ,  doth,  II.  16s.  184» 

BAUER  AND  HOOKER'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  GENERA  OF  FERNS, 

In  which  the  characters  of  each  Genus  are  displayed  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  in  a  series  of 
magnified  Dissections  and  Figures,  highly  finished  in  CoUmrs.    Imperial  8v<^  Plates,  61.     1S38<4S 

BEECHEY.-BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE, 

ComprisLng  an  Account  of  the  Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lat  and  Couib,  and  other  Oflleers  of 


the  Expedition,  during  the  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits.  By  Sir  Williak 
Jacksob  Hookbb,  and  O.  A.  W.  Abhott,  Esq.,  illustrated  by  luO  Plates,  beautifiiljy  etunrnved. 
complete  in  10  parts,  4to.  (pub.  at  71. 10s.).  61.  1831<4i 


BEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE, 

Compiled  fh>m  the  Collections  and  Notes  of  Captain  Bbbchbt  and  the  SdentiflS  Gentlemen 
who  accompanied  the  Expedition.  The  Mammalia,  by  Dr.  Richabdsob;  Ornithology,  byN.  A. 
ViftOBS,  Esq.  ;  Fishes,  by  G.  T.  Lat,  Esq.,  and  £.  T.  Bbbbbtin  Esq.  :  Crustacea,  by  Rickab» 
OwBH,  Esq.;  Reptiles,  by  John  Edwabd  Obat,  Esq.:  Shells,  by  W.  Sowbbbt, Esq. ;  and 
Geology,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bucklab  d.  4to,  illustrated  by  47  Plates,  containing  many  hundred 
Figures,  beautlAilly  coloured  by  Sowbbbt,  (pub.  at  51.  ba.),  doth,  31. 13«.  Sd.  18S9 

BOLTON'S   NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS. 

IlluBtrated  with  Figures,  the  size  of  Life,  of  the  Birds,  both  Male  and  Female  in  their  most  Natu- 
ral  Attitudes ;  their  Nests  and  Eggs,  Food,  Favourite  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Ac.  fte.  New  Edition,, 
revised  and  very  considerably  augmented,  3  vols,  in  1.  medium  4to^  oontataiing  80  beaatiftaUy^ 
coloured  plates  (pub.  at  81. 8r.),  lu^-bonnd  moroccQ,  gUt  backs,  gOt  edges,  31. 3s.  184& 


PUBLI8HBD  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN. 


BROWN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER  SHELLS 
OV  OBBAT  BBITAIN  AND  IBELAND ;  with  FteoTCiL  OcMtfotknu.  and  LoatUtlM  of  aU  the 
Svectea.  BoralSvo,  contaiBiiiK  on  S7  Ivie  Plates,  ao  FunuM  of  aU  the  knoura  Bxitbh  Bpedea, 
iWtMr Adl8lf«b acennMr dnim tnm Natnxe,  (pah. at Io«.), doth, Ite. M,  184& 

CURTIS'S  FLORA  LONDINENSIS; 

BciWd  and  ImvroTed  hgr  Onoaaa  OaATBa.  extended  and  eontinued  hy  Sir  W.  Jacksok 
Hoocmm ;  eompnaing  the  Hiatoij  of  PlanU  Indigenooi  to  Ghreat  Britain,  with  Indexei ;  the 
Drawfaun  Bftde  hj  Btobhkaii  Sdwabm  and  Liitdmt.  5  voU.  rqral  folio  (or  109  para),  con- 
tainiiiirM7  Platea,  ezhihitinp  the  Aill  natural  liie  of  each  Plant,  with  magnifled  Diaiectiont  of 
the  ParU  of  Fructiflcation,  Ac,  all  heantiAilly  ooloored,  (pub.  at  8JI.  4$,  in  parts),  half  bound 
morocoo^  top  edges  gilt,  801.  183» 


DENNY— MONOGRAPHIA  ANOPLURORUM  BRITANNIA,  OR  BRITISH 
SPECIES  OF  FABASITE  INSECTS  (aoblished  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Assoda- 
tkm),  SvoL  nnnerons  beaatifaUy  coloured  plates  of  Lice,  containing  sereral  hundred  magnilied 
-       Bsrdoth.H.ll«.M.  1842 


DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  INDIA 
Enlarged,  hgr  J.  O.  WasTWoon,  Esq.  FX.S.  4to.  with  68  plates,  containing  upwards  < 
Bitelreotloaredflgnres  (pub.  at  61.  (kL),  doth,  gilt,  reduced  to  SL  &s. 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA. 


Enlarged,  by  J.  O.  Wxstwood,  Esq,  F.L.S9  4to.  with  50 

aitelT  cokMoed  figures  (pub.  at  62. 6s.).  doth,  gilt,  31.  bt.  1843 

■*  Donovan's  works  on  the  Insects  of  India  and  China, 


4to.  with  50  plates»  containing  upwards  of  190  ezqui- 
are  splendidly  illustrated  and  extremdy 


"The  entomological  plates  of  our  countiyman  Donovan,  are  highly  coloured,  degant,  and  use- 

-J,  especially  those  oonuined  in  his  quarto  volumes  (Insects  of  India  a-"  '^'— '  — »- 

aamber  ^  species  are  delineated  for  tbe  first  time."— Asaiatoa. 


DONOVAN'S  WORKS  ON   BRITISH    NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Tix.— Insects,  16  vols.— Birds,  10  vols.— Shdis,  5  vols.— Fishes,  6  vols.— Quadrupeds,  S  vols.— toge- 
ther 39  vols.  8vo,  containing  1196  beautiftilly  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  661. 9*.),  bds.  332.17*.  The  same 
set  of  39  vols,  bound  in  31,  (pub.  at  73Z.  lOt.),  half  green  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  gUt  backs,  90l> 
Any  of  the  classes  may  be  had  separately. 

DRURY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY  ; 

Wherein  are  exhibited  upwards  oi  60O  exotic  Insects,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  New 
Holland,  North  and  South  America,  Oennany,  ftc.  By  J.  O.  Wasvwoon.  Esq,  F.L.S.,  Secretary 
of  the  Entomological  Society,  Ac.  3  vols.  4to,  150  Flate%  most  beautiftally  coloured,  oontainii^ 
above  800  figures  ot  Insects,  (originally  pub.  at  161. 16$.),  half  bound  nunocoot  62.  I6«.  M.  1887 

EVELYN'S  SYLVA    AND    TERRA. 

A  Disoourse  of  Forest  Trees,  and  thelPropacation  of  Timber,  a  Philoaaphical  Discourse  of  the 
Earth ;  with  Life  of  the  Author,  and  notes>r  Dr.  A.  Hunter,  3  vols,  royal  4to.  Fifth  improved 
Edition,  with  46  plates  (pub.  at  62. 6«.),  ckith.  iL  18S 

GREVILLE'S  CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA, 

Comprising  the  Piindpal  Species  found  hi  Great  Britain,  inclusive  of  all  the  New  Species  recently 
discovered  In  Scotland.  6  vols,  royal  8vo,  860  beautiftilly  coloured  Plates,  (pub.  at  162. 16«.).  half 
),82.8«.  18SS« 


lUs,  thouah  a  complete  Work  in  its^  forms  an  almost  indispensable  Supplement  to  the- 
thirty-six  volames  of  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  wliieh  does  not  comprehena  Cryptogamous 
Plants.  It  is  one  (rf  the  most  scientUc  and  best  executed  works  on  Indigenous  Botany  ever  pro- 
duced in  this  country. 

HARRIS'S   AURELIAN ;   OR  ENGLISH  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES, 

Their  Natural  History,  together  with  the  PlanU  on  which  they  feed;  New  and.greatly  improved 
Edition,  by  J.  O.  WnsTWOon.  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  ftc.,  in  1  voL  sm.  fiaUoJwith  44  plates,  containing 
above  400  figures  of  Moths,  Butterflies,  Caterpillars.  Ac^  and  the  Plants  on  which  they  Ceed^ 
exquisitdy  coloured  after  the  original  dravrings,  hair-bound  morocco,  42. 4t.  1840 

Tliis  extremely  beautifbl  work  is  the  only  one  which  contains  our  Eni^ish  Moths  and  Butter- 
'  lUes  of  the  ftill  natural  siae,  in  all  their  changes  of  Caterpillar,  Chrysalis,  Ac,  with  the  plants  on    . 
wliich  they  feed. 

HOOKER  AND  GREVILLE,  ICONES  FILICUM;   OR,  FIGURES  OF  FERNS 

«Tixi.  T>n<,^i».,....^«T« .  which  have  been  dtMCther  unnoticed  by  Botanists,  or  hi 

,  _., Lfldio^with  340  bcantStally  coloured  Plates,  (pub.  at  362. 4s.). 

halfmorocco^gUt  edges,  132. 13*.  . .       . .     _.  JSaMI 


With  DESCRIPTIONS,  many  of  which  have  been  altMether  unnoticed  by  Botanists,  or  have 

— '  been  correcUy  figured.    Svc'"  "' "*^  "~  '^      -•*-" ' "  "" '—^  -'""  '-* 

__  morocco^  gUt  edges,  132. 13*.  

The  grandest  and  most  valuable  of  the  many  scientific  Works  produced  by  Sir  William  Hooker 

HOOKER'S  EXOTIC  FLORA, 

Contaiuii^  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Rare,  or  otherwise  interesting  Exotic  Plants,  especid^ 

of  such  as  are  deserviiw  of  being  cultivated  in  our  Gardens.   3  vols,  imperial  8vOk  contdning  332. 

large  and  beautiftilly  coloured  Plates,  (pub.  at  162.) ,  doth,  62. 6t.  1833-1837 

TUs  is  the  most  superb  and  attractive  of  all  Dr.  Hooker's  vdnaUe  vrorks. 

The '  Exotic  Fknm,'  by  Dr.  Hooker,  is  Uke  that  of  all  the  Botanicd  pnbUeatlons  of  the  inde- 

—^^e  anther,  exceUent;  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  of  finish  and  perfection  to  whidi. 

the  BotanleaiMagaxina  nor  Register  can  externally  lay  cIaim."—£eii4on. 


fistigaUe 
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HOOKOm  JOURNALOr  BOTANY; 

OtatatelBiMVIlpBW  and  DeMripMoM  •#  raoh  PUwto  •»».._ ^  

mritr^  m^MUKf,  4Nr  bj  «•  naca  towUek  thar  ««  apntted  bi  the  Aits,  in  lAdttdn^ 

Ilnnestic  Economir :  togetlMr  ^Itli  oocaiioBal  BotaniMl  Nolien  snd  Intanaattom,  u. 

atonal  Portraits  and  Henuun  of  eminent  Botanists.  4  toU.  8tq,  numerous  ]riate%  some  colouxcd, 
(Fvb.  at  2U.),  clotli.  IL  laSMt. 

HOOKERS  BOTANICAL  MISCELLANY; 

Oontataiing  Ffgaies  and  Hmcitptions  ot  Plants,  wUeh  wfttimnand  thaawlMa  kjr  their  nenraMgr, 
rmOtr,  fwUstoiT,  <»  by  the  ases  to  whieh  thisy  an  upliad  in  the  Aits,  in  MadidBe,  and  Id 
IionMstic  EconoBOT,  together  with  occasional  Botanical  notices  and  Infannatioa,'tncltidinK  maajr 
Tahiable  Communications  from  distinguished  Scientific  TnTellers.  Complete  in  3  thloc  vdia. 
royal  8to,  with  153  plates,  many  finely  coloured  (pub.  at  51. 5<.}.  gUt  cloth,  21. 12i.  6J.  1830-3S 

HOOKER'S  FLORA  BOREAU-AMCRICANAj 

OR.  THE  BOTANY  OF  BBITISH  NOETH  AlCEIUGA.  lUuatnted  byS4Bptete8,«OBipltle 
in  Twelve  Parts,  royal  4to  (pub.  at  122. 13f.),  91.  The  Twelve  ParU  complsti^  Ooumnf  inS  vala. 
royal  4to^  extra  cloth,  82.  18SM0 

HUISHON  BEES; 

THEIB  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GFENERAL  MANASEMENT.  New  and  fiestlriiB- 
proved  Edition,  containing  also  the  latest  Discevwies  and  Impiovements  in  every  department  of 
the  Apiary^wlth  a  description  of  the  most  approved  Hitxs  now  in  use,  thick  latnow  Portnlt  anA- 
Bunemu  Woodcuts  (p^.  at  10><  fkl.),  cloth  gUt^  8t.  6A  1844 

LATHAM'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS 


Being  the  Natural  Histoxy  and  Description  of  all  the  Birds  (above  four  ti . 

or  described  by  Naturalista,  with  the  Syaonymes  of  preoedmg  Writers ;  the  second  enlarged  and 
imnroved  Edition,  comprehending  aU  the  discoveries  in  Onuthology  sr*^  "  '     ^"^    ' 


e  four  thousand)  hitherto  kaown 
Writers ;  the  second  enlarged  and 

, ^ ^ ology  subsequent  to  the  ft>rmer 

puDlication,  and  a  General  Index,  11  vols,  in  10,  4to,  vrlth  upwards  of  200  coloured  Plataa, 
lettered  (pub.  at  26/.  8s.),  cloth,  71- 17<.  U-  Whicketter.  ISZl-S.  ^e  same  vrith  the  platen  ewnt* 
sitaly  cidoiBad  like  drawings,  U  vols,  in  10^  degantly  ht-boond,  green  asorocoo,  gilt  edge%  12USc'. 

L1NDLEY>S  BRITISH  FRUITS j 

OR,  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MOST  IMFOVTANT  TAUSTIBS  OT 
FRUIT  CULTIYATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  3  vols,  royal  8vo,  containing  152  most  beau. 
tiAiUy  coloured  plates,  chiefly  by  Mas.  Witssbs,  Artist  to  the  Harticultuzal  Soeiaty,  (pub  at 
10{.  IM,  halMMnd,  moiooeoaxtra,  gilt  edgea,'6A  &«.  1841 

"Thislsan  exquisitely  beaiitiAawork^  Eveiy  plate  is  like  a  U^Uy  flnUud  dwnJBb  4iBiI«r 
to  those  in  the  HttticnltnBl.Tnnsaetioas.'^' 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST, 

Beinr  Popular  Desei^^ptton%  Tales,  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  Five  Hundred  AuiMala,  eompte  -^ 
hendnic  all  the  Quadrepeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  InsectiL  &e.,  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indis- 
pensable in  polite  education.  With  Indexes  of  Scientific  and  Popular  Names,  an  Explanation  of 
Terms,  and  an  Appendix  of  Fabulous^Animals,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  400  beautifiil  vroodcnta 
by  Bbwick,  Habvbt,  WHiHraa,  and  others.  New  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  oarrected  to 
thepiesent  state  of  Zoologieal  Knowledge.    In  one  thick  vol.  post  8vo,  gilt  clotsi»7«'6(i>         180 

MANTELL'S  (DR.)  NEW  GEOLOGICAL  WORK. 

THE  MEDALS  OF  CREATION,  or  Fixat  LessoM  in  Geology,  and  in  the  Study  of  Ornnic 
Bemafaia  1  including  Ocolofrieal  Excursions  to  the  Isle  of  Simipy,  Brighton,  Lewes,  T^fate 
Forest,  Chamwood  Torest,  Farrinffdon,  Svrindon,  Calne,  Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton,  Ms!aock,^idi 
Hill,  Ac.  By  Ginson  AxoBasoa  Mahtbi.1^  Esa.  LL.IX,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Two  thick  vols,  foolscap 
8VO,  vrith  cofomeiPlates,  and  several  handred  beantiAil  Woodents  of  Fossil  BMsaias,  ctoth  jrUiC 

MUDIE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIADSt 

OR,  THE  FEATHERED  TRIBES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  2vola.8ro.  NwBdMion- 
the  Plates  beantiAilly  eolmucd  (pub.  at  II.  8«. ),  cloth  gUt,  16*.  1835 

''This  is,  urithout  any  exception,  the  most  truly  charminework  on  Ornithology  which  has 
hitherto  appeared,  from  the  days  of  WiUoughby  downwards.  Other  authors  describe,  Mudie 
paints;  other  autiiors  give  the  husk,  Mudte  the  kemeL  W«  most  heaitay  concur  vridi  tha 
optohm^xpiessed  of  this  work  by  Leifrh  Hunt  (aUndicd  nirit)  in  the  first  Aw  nnmbera  of  his 
ngktjAfmMKat  London  Jommak  The  deseriptions  of  Bewicfc,  Fennasrt,  Lewin,  Montun,»nd 
even  Wilson,  will  not  for  an  instant  stand  comparison  vrith  the  spifit4tining  emaBanonaof 
Mudlfl^a  '  living  pen,'  as  it  has  been  called.  We  are  not  aeqnainted  with  any  Author  who  so 
felicitously  unites  beauty  of  style  with  strength  and  nerve  of  expzessian;  he  does  AOt  apeciljr* 
he  paints.^— Ffoo«{'«  Omitkologieal  Gvide. 

PARKINSON'S  ORGANIC  REMAINS  OF  A  FORMER  WORLD: 

Or  Examination  of  the  Mineralised  Remains  of  the  Animals  and  Yegetables  of  the  Antediluvian 
World,  3  vols.  4to.  64  coloured  ptates,  by  Sowerby  (pub.  at  102. 10s.),  doth,  41. 4s.-  1833 

RICHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY  FOR  BEGINNERS, 

Comprising  a  fiuniliar  Explanation  of  Geology  and  Its  associate  Sciences,  Minendogy,  Physleal 
Geology,  FoBsU  Concholc^^,  Fossil  Botany,  and  Pabeontology ;  including  Directions  finr  forming 


PUBLI«B£D  OW  SOLD  BY  H.  G^  BORN.  11 

Colleetkmi,  ftc  By  O.  F.  BicHABDSoir,  F.0.8.  (fonnerlf  with  Dr.  Mantell.  now  of  the  British 
Maaeam).  Seoond  Bditkm,  conuderahlf  enlarged  and  improved.  One  thick  voL  poet  8vo,  illus- 
tntad  by  npwuds  of  960  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  lOt. M.)*  cloth,  7«.  M.  1846 

"This  easy  and  popular  introdnction  oompciMs  about  aa.iamh  Tpy**y^*  tw»  ordinary  Bros. 
The  first  edition  was  sold  off  fai  one  tweWwn— tlL'* 
SELBY'S  Cr^-  —  l--{-r  r,--^^-,--  r^HNlTHOLOGY. 

A  fltoil  mwoitiiVLE  «^L'rL  i^if  I  Lii-  liij'.i.rr-?  <'f  l^riiiflU  1J  ipds,  containing  exact  and  DaithAil  repreaenta- 
ObsI  Ita  IMU  bU  Mluml  mr^r  n<  ^il  Fktt  kTvown  iprcLes  found  in  Great  Britain,  383  Figures  in  228 
bewtUySr  floV)qr(4  f  Utr^,  *2  \o:s.  vlephBut  fnlLo^  4  Legantly  half  bound  morocco  (pub.  at  1061.), 
fDl  b4^fiad  fill  cd«^  3i  t.  ;iif .  18^4 

**  TW  niidwt  wan  on  Omlihaini^  publittacd  Id  this  country,  the  same  for  British  Birds  that 
4ttinibtmri  it  tmiltT  blnii  at  aibcj-U'a,  t>cry  np^iire,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances  of  ex- 
tRObely  biiri«  b^bfdi,  Li  iif  t  h  ir  rull  natmiml  sku^  Luati/idJy  ana  accurately  drawn,  with  all  the  spirit 
ofJiftl,*— Or«>fJWo^i*^i  Ttrf  Saek. 

"  Wbat  a  trrmmK^diirinB  n  rftLny  rniriKtfOU  k&  llif  <7iruntnr,  is  such  a  gloriously  illuminated  work 
■•  ihic  cit  Jdr.  Snlby.  It  I*,  withf  Ail  i^nuht,  t  bf  mmi  4^|>lendid  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  Britain, 
and  will  rtAmJ  «  fflm rmrlitTn] ,  Hrfctboul  any  cplipw  cvf  in  lustre,  with  the  most  magnificent  omitho- 
loml  i^fil  LiUi?  !^  -  i  -  -  -  '  "-  "T<:neh  rcUimi.  M  r.  ^  r- 1  ^^y  has  long  and  deservedly  ranked  Ugh  aa  a 
tH"Kii ( ilk  nnti  '  •■•oii'r  jHij^njim". 

SELAY'8  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY. 

3  vols.  8vo.    Second  Edition  (pub.  at  11.  U.),  boards,  12«.  1883 

SIBTHORP'S  FLORA  CR^CA. 

The  most  costly  and  magnificent  Botanical  work  ever  published.  10  vols,  folift,  with  1000  bean- 
tiftally  eolourea  Plates,  half  bound  moroceo,  publishing  oy  sulneription,  and  tlie  nunAer  strictly 
limited  to  those  subscribed  for  (pub.  at  2531. ) ,  631. 

Separate  Prospectuses  of  this  work  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Only  forty  copies  of  the  original 
stock  exists.    No  greater  number  of  subscrilMn^  names  can  therefore  he  received. 

SIBTHORPS  FLOR^  CR^C^  PRODROMUS. 

Sive  Plantarum  omnium  Enumeratio,  quas  in  Provinciis  aut  Insulis  Orscise  invenit  Job.  Sib- 
iHoar  :  Cliaracteres  et  Synonyma  omnium  cum  Annotatknihus  Jao.  Env.  Skitki  Four  pasts, . 
in  2  thick  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  2L  2«.)  14s.  Landim,  1816 

SOWCRBY*S  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOQY. 


Containing  a  complete  Introduction  to  the  Science,  illustrated  by  upvrards  of  650  Figures  of 
Shells,  etched  on  copper-plates,  in  wliich  tlie  most  cliaracteristic  examples  are  given  of  all  the 
Genera  established  up  to  the  present  time,  arranged  in  Lamarckian  Order,  accompanied  by  copious 


Explanations;  Observations  respecting  the  Geomiphical  or  Geolo^cal  distribution  of  each; 
TsJwdar  Yiews  of  the  Systems  of  Lamarck  and  De^lainviUe ;  a  Okwsanr  of  Teehnical  Terms,  &c. 
New  EditioiL  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  with  numerous  woodcuts  in  the  text,  now  first 
-^'-\  8vo,  cloth,  II.  b*.    The  plates  coloured,  cloth,  21.  bt.  1842 


SOWCRBY'S  CONOHOLOCICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  : 

OR,  COLOUBEIX  FIOUftES  OF  ALL  THE  HITHEBTO  UNFIQURED  SHELLS,  complete 
in  aoe  Shells,  8vo,  c«nvriidng  several  thousand  Figures,  in  parts,  all  beautifully  coloured  (pabuat 
\bl.U  71-  lOt,  1841-^ 

SPRY«S  BRITTSH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED. 

Containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  all  the  Genera  of  British  Beetles,  edited  by  Shvckabd, 
8vo,  vrith  94  plates,  comprising  638  figures  of  Beetles,  beautlAilly  and  most  accurately  drawn 
(pub.  at  31. 2«.),  cloth,  iCu.  1840 

"  The  most  perfisct  vrork  yet  published  in  this  department  of  Brii^Bh  Entomology." 

SWAINSON'S  EXOTIC  CONCHOLOQY : 

OR*  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  RARE.  BEAUTIFUL,  OR  UNDES6RIBED 
SlfiELLS.  Boyal.4to,  containing  94  lam  and  beantiftaiy  coloured  figures  of  Shells,  half-bound 
morocco,  gUt  edges  (pub.  at  bl.  5«.),  2^  128.  6d. 

SWAtNSON^  ORNITHOLOOrCAI.  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  BRAZIL, 

Being  Figures  of  the  rarer  and  most  interesting  Species.  Royad  Bvo,  containing  78  beautiftally 
colouredPliites, 7 ^ols.  (pub. at SL  13«. 6d.), hal5bound morocco,  21. bt. 

SWAINSON'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS; 

OR,  ORIGINAL  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW,  RARE.  OR  INTERESTING 
ANIMALS,  selected  chiefly  from  the  Classes  of  Ornithology,  Entomologr,  and  Conchology.  6 
vols,  nmd  8vo,  cotttafaring  818  finely  colonred  plates,  (pub.  at  I6<.  16s.),  half-bonnd  moroceo,  gilt 
edxes,  91.  9«. 

SWEET'S  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA  ; 

0R«  A  SELECTION  OF  HANDSOME  OR  CURIOUS  PLANTS,  Natives  of  N>w  Holland, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  15  Nos.  forming  onevoL  royal  ivo,«an^lela,  with  66  baaatiAil^ 
coloured  plates  (pub.  at  Zl.  lb:),  cloth,  1{.  16«.  189^ 

SWEET'S  CISTINE>E; 

OUi  NATURAL  ORDER  OF  CISTUS,  OR  ROCK  ROSE.    30  Nos.  forming  one  voL  i^yal 

Svoyoomplcte,^  vrithllS  beautifully  coloured  plates  {pub.  at  il.  5s.),  cloth,  2Z.  13s.  6<j.  1828 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  hitiierto  the  scarcest  of  Mr.  Sweef  s  beautiftil  publicattom." 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNC 

By  SinW:  JAaniNa,  ISmo,  many  pretty  Woodcuts  byBaAKSTOir  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  S«.  6^. 
With  the  Plates  beautiftilly  coloured,  ISmo,  (pub.  at  7«-  M.),  gilt  cloth,  6«.  1836 
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INCLUDING 

HISTOET,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS,  POETRY,  AND  THE 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


ART  OF  NEEDLEWORK, 

From  the  Eaiiiest  Ages,  with  Notices  of  the  Anciciit  Historiesl  Tapestries.  Edited  bf  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Courtbss  o#  Wiltoh,  Seeond  Edition,  reriaed,  in  1  toL  post  Svok  (pub.  tJt  l«t.  M.), 
doth,  gilt,  St.  -^  r-        ~.  \i  ^^ 

"  ▲•cEanninK  volame :  it  should  be  posssssed  by  eveiy  ladjr."— ruMt. 

BACON'S  WORKS. 

Both  Englteh  and  Latin.  With  an  Introdiictiny  Easagr.  and  oc^ioiu  Indexes.  Cwnplete  in 
3  large  vols; imperial  8to^  Portrait,  (pab.  at  31.  St.),  cloth,  11. 16t.  IBBS 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING, 

With  Monoir  and  Notes  by  Dr.  Tajrlor.  Square  iSmo.,  withS4  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  Am.),  onamenUl 
wrapper,  St.  M.  ^  lB«t 

BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY, 

Pram  iuS.  1000  to  1840.  By  Jossru  Au.kh,  of  Greenwich  HospltaL  3  thiek  elegantly-printed 
vols,  ftwlacqp  8vg,  Olustrated  by  34  Portraiu  of  British  Admirals,  beantiAilly  engraved  on  Steel, 
and  numerous  WoodcnU  of  Battles,  (pub.  at  II.  It.),  cloth  gUt,  14t.  1843 

"These  volumes  are  invaluable;  they  contain  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  our  best  Naval 
Histories  and  Chronicles."— ^un. 

"  The  best  and  moat  complete  reposltoiy  of  the  tariumpha  of  the  British  Navy  which  has  yet 
Issued  Aom  the  press."->riit<Ml  AtrviM  Garefte. 

BOOK  OF  THE^ COURT 

Exhibiting 
Gentry, 


Levees  and  Drawing  Booms,  ftc,  vrith  an  Introductory  Essm^  on  Bi^al  State  and  Ceremonial, 
and  a  ftill  Account  of  the  Coronation  Ceremony.  Dedicated  by  command  to  her  KigesQr,  8vo.» 
elegantly  printed,  (pub.  at  18t.),  clotii  gilt,  7«.  1844 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON ;  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER. 

Incorporating  Us  Tour  to  the  Hebrides^  and  accompanied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  preceding 
Editors:  with  numerous  additional  Notes  and  Illustrative  Anecdotes;  to  which  are  added,  Two 
Supptanentaiy  Volumes  of  Anecdotes  by  Hawkins,  Pzossi,  Muufht,  Ttxbs,  Betnolds- 
SnuTxiTS,  and  others.  10  vols.  ISmo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  60  Views,  Portraits,  and  Sheets 
of  Autographs,  finely  engraved  on  Steel,  from  I>ravrli«s  by  Stanfield.  Hardii^  Ac,  doth,  reduced 
to  IL  l&t.  1840 

This  new,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  heautiftilly  printed  in  the  popular  finm  of 
Sir  Walter  SootL  and  Byron's  Works,  is  lust  such  an  edition  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
recommended.  In  one  of  the  Ana  recorded  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  present  edition,  he 
says :  "  Books  that  yon  may  carry  to  the  iire,  and  bold  readfly  in  tout  hand,  are  the  most  useful 
after  alL    Such  books  ftnrm  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  readmg.'' 

BOURRIENNE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON, 

One  stout,  closely,  but  elegantly  printed  vol.,  foolscap  ISmo.,  vrith  fine  equestrian  Portrait  of 
Napoleon  and  Frontispiece,  (pub.  at  6t.),  cloth,  3t.  M.  1844 

BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES, 

Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitious  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  revised  and  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  Sir  Hauy  Ellis,  3  vols,  square  12mo.,  New  Edition,  vrith  48  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  (pub.  at  ISt.),  ornamental  vnapper,  lOt.  1844. 

BROWNE'S  (SIR  THOMAS)  WORKS,  COMPLETE. 

Including  his  Vulgar  Errot         "■—-.—  •  -    '■- 

Journals,  and  Tracts,  many  a 
SiMOH  WzLKiif,  F.L.S.  4  vol 

"  Sir  Thomas  Brovrae,  the  contemporary  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hooke,  Bacon,  Selden,  and  Bobert. 
Burton,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  uoetical  of  that  groat  literary  era.  His- 
thonghts  are  often  truly  sublime,  and  always  conveyed  in  the  most  impressive  language." — 
ChaMbtr$. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  O.  BOHN.  13 

BUCKINGHAM'S  AMERICA:  HISTORICAL,  STATISTIC,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE, 
TIb.  :  Northen  State*,  S  volk :  Eutera  and  Wettcn  Statei,  S  toIs.  :  Soathem  or  Slare  Btatea, 

3  Tola. ;  Canada.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brnniwlcl;  and  tlie  other  Brittoh  Prorfaicea  in  North  America, 
1  ToL   Together  •  atont  vols.  8to^  nmnenma  flneEngnning%  (pub.  at  il.  10>.  &i.),  cloth.  Si.  ISkiM. 

1841-48 

**  Mr.  BneUngham  goea  deliberately  throngk  the  Statei,  treating  of  all,  bistorleallT  and  atatis. 

ticallj'-of  their  riae  and  progreaa,  their  manulhctareiLtrade,  population,  topograpny,  feri^ttly, 

reMMireea,  morala,  mannen, education,  and  lo. forth.    Hi$  vafHiwe  wmb0f9und  a  $torek9u$eo/ 

-  A  very  entire  and  comprehenaiTe  Tiew  of  the  United  States,  diligently  collected  by  n  man  of 
great  arateneaa  and  obaerration.''— liferaiy  GatetU. 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS. 

TVith  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Sooxai.  2  vols,  imperial  8to,  doiely  bat 
handiomely  pr&ted,  (pah.  at  V.  2*.),  cloth,  II.  Ito.  1841 

BURKE'S   ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF   HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL  ARMOURY 

OF  ENGLAND.  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.  Comprising  a  Registry  of  all  Armorial  Bear- 
ing%  Creata,  and  Mottoes,  flrom  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  including  the  late  Grants 
by  the  Collage  of  Anna.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldnr,  and  a  Dictionary  ot  Terms.  Third 
Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  One  Teiy  large  toL  imperial  8vo,  beautiAilly  prJbted  in  small  type^ 
in  double  columns,  by  Whittihghah,  embellishea  with  an  elaborate  Frontispiece,  richly  fliu- 
minated  in  gold  and  ooUrars ;  also  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  SL  St.),  dk>th  |^t,  IL  &«.  1844 

The  moat  elaborate  and  useftil  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  imwaids  of 
aiMMW  armorial  bearings,  and  incoiporates  all  that  have  hitherto  been  given  by  GuilUm.  Edmond- 
son,  Cdlins,  Nisbet,  Fero%Bobson,  and  others ;  besides  many  thousand  names  which  have  never 
appeared  in  'any  previous  Work.  Tliis  volume,  in  Ihct,  in  a  small  compass,  but  without  abridg- 
ment, contains  more  than  finir  ordinary  quartos. 

BURNS^  WORKS,  WITH  LIFE  BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  AND  n6tES 
BT  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  CAMPBELL,  WORDSWORTH,  LOCKHART,  Ac.  Royal  Svo^ 
line  Portrait  and  Plates,  (pub.lat  18s.),  cloth,  unifimn  with  Byron,  lOt.  9d.  1848 

TUs  is  positivcilT  the  only  complete  edition  of  Bums,  in  a  single  volume,  8vo.  It  contains  not 
onfer  every  scrap  whieh  Bums  ever  wrote,  whether  prose  or  verse,  out  also  a  considerable  number 
of  scotch  national  airs,  collected  and  illustrated  by  aim  (not  given  elsewhere)  and  ftill  and  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  his  various  writings.  The  very  complete  and 
interesting  IdliB  >y  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occupies  164  pages,  and  the  Indices  and  Glossary  are 
very  copious.  The  whole  forms  a  thick  elegantly  printed  volume,  extending  in  all  to  848  pages. 
The  other  editions,  including  one  published  in  similar  shape,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  uit  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  comprised  in  only  47  pages,  and  the  whole  volume  in  only  MM  pages,  do  not 
contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  above. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PETRARCH. 

With  Notices  of  Boccaccio  and  his  iUustrious  Contemporaries.  Second  Edition.  3  vtds.  Svo,  line 
Portraits  and  Plates,  (pub.  at  U.  lis.  (kl.),  cloth,  13s.  1843 

CHANNING'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  THE  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Complete  to  the  Time  of  his  Decease.  Printed  from  the  Author's  corrected  Copies,  transmitted  to 
the  English  Publisliers  by  the  Author  himself.  6  vols,  post  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  with  a  fine 
Portrait  (pub.  at  SI.  8>.),  doth,  Rls.  *-       «»  ^ ».     ,^  ^^ 

"  Channing  is  nnqnestionably  the  /negt  writer  (/  ike  age.''^Fraxn*$  Magtuine, 

CHATHAM  PAPERS, 

Being  the  Conenon&noe  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  Edited  by  the  Executors  of  Us 
Son.7o^  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  miblished  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  in  their  possession. 

4  vols.  8vo,  (pub.  at  31.  ISi.),  cloUi.  IL  b*.  M«ntv^lW-40 
^  <'  A^prodoction  of  greater  historictd  interest  eould  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  a  standard  work, 
'        whieh  vrill  directly  pass  into  every  library."— JUfmnyGiiMft*. 

"  There  is  hardly  any  man  in  modem  times  who  fills  so  large  a  space  bi  our  history,  and  of 
whom  we  know  so  Uttl^  as  Lord  Chatham:  he  was  the  greatest  Statesman  and  Orator  that  this 
country  ever  produced.  We  regard  this  Worl^  therefbre^  as  one  of  the  greatest  value.'*'-S<Nn. 
iurgk  Revi€w. 

CHATTERTON'S  WORKS, 

Both  Prose  and  Poetical,  including  his  Letters;  with  Notices  of  his  Life,  History  of  the  Bowlqr 
Controversy,  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  3  vols,  post  8v^  elegantly  printed,  with 
Er^praved  Fac-similes  of  Chatterton's  Handwriting  and  the  Rowley  MSS.  (Pub.  at  I6t.),  doth,  9$, 
Laqpe  Paper,  S  vols,  crown  Svo,  (pub.  at  It.  1«.),  cloUi,  12f.  1843 

"  Wwrton,  Malone,  Croft,  Dr.  Knox,  Dr.  Sherwin.  and  others,  in  prose ;  and  ScotL  Wordsworth, 
Kirke  White.  Montgomery,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  and  Keats,  inverse ;  have  conferred  lasting inunor- 
taliQr  upon  the  Poems  of  Chatterton.** 

''Chatterton's  waa  a  genius  like  that  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  nhieh  appears  not  above 
once  In  many  centuries."— rteMJsiiw  K»o», 

COOPER'S  (J.  F.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  from  the  EarUest  Period  to  the  Peace  of  1815, 2  vols.  Svo,  (pub.  at  K.  10s.)i  sUt  doth. 
ISfc  188» 
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e09UIV«S  (KOMIERtY^MftS.  HCWLBTT)   HIS1»KY't>FrSUMrillY  MHD 

-  ITS..4S0UTIOM*  SecMMl  EdMim,  vkh  •&  Appcadix*  <iwrfc.wl1  »mv»  «m  Fnrtnit  of  Onrkaon, 
ir9b^alt^,9MK4».«d,  1839 

COSTELLO'S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE!  EARLY  FRENCH  POETRY, 

•iMnthetinicof  tbe  TMubadovn  to  tteBetgnof  fieBirr?<»f*>t9vo.yvMi4Flatei,  (pub.  at 
lta,Cf<.)»«lolh7«.  1835 


_3  of  Oa  AnilMr.   15  vols. 

, , _, „ „ J  daaiguitf  UMMTwr,  (pub. 

at  92. 15«.),  doth.  21. 12a.  6d.  im-7 

This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Cowpei's  Woric*.  prose  and  poetical,  which  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  world.  Many  ot  them  are  still  exdwriTuy  cop jxight,  and  otmsevieutly  cannot 
appear  in  any  other  edition. 

^RAWFURD'S  (J.)  EMBASSY  TO  SIAM  AND  COCHIN-CHtNA. 

2Tols.8vo..Map8.and35  71ateB,(pnb.atlLn«.6d.),clothwl2c  1830 

CRAWFURD'S  EMBASSY  TO  AVA, 

With  an  Appendix  on  FoBaU  Bemaina  hy  Pnf.BveKXJ^K]>.    2 vols.  8««,  WtOi,  13.Mns,  'BUMu,  and 
Tignettes,  (pub.  at  II.  lU,6d,),  cloth,  1^.  1834 

.  ORUMCSHANK'S  THREE  COUBKS  AMD  A  DESSERT. 

A  Series  of  Tales,  in  Three  Sets,  vi%.,  Irish,  Legal,  and  MieeeHsiMOM.    0rsw3t««TO.  with  51 
extrandy  clever  and  comic  lUoatratieBs,  (pulk  at  II.  Is.),  doCh,  gQt.  9t.  1844 

**  This  is  an  extraordinary  performance.  Sndi  an  umonof  the  painter,  the  poct»  and  thenoTelist, 


in  one  person,  is  unexampled.  A  tithe  of  the  talent  that  goes  to  making  the  stories  would  set  up 
a  dosen  of  annnal  vriins;  and  a  titlta  of  the  inTCUtiregeaaiuBthat  is  disfaagrediathe  iUootovtiOus 
would  ftumish  a  gaUeiy."-i5iwo<«tor. 

DIBDIN'S  BIBLIOMANIA,  OR  BOOK-MADNESS. 

A  Biblit^mphieal  Bomance,  New  Edition,  with  conajdaable  Additiou.  ineludiog  a  Key  to  the 
assumed  Characters  in  the  Drama,  and  a  Supplement.  2  vols,  royal  &ro,  handMmiely  printed, 
embellished  by  numerous  Woodcuts,  many  of  which  are  now  first  added,  (pub.  at  31. 3s.),  cloth, 
ll.  Us.  6d.  Large  Paper,  imperial  8vo,  of  which  only  Tciy  few  oopieawere  pxmted,  ^pub.  at  51. 5s.). 
doth,  3i.  13s.  &r         *—        *—  '  -*       *  r  r  -.  ^ir  ^ 

This  celebrated  Work,  which  unites  the  entertainment  of  atomanee  with  the  most  -valuable 
infonBoation  on  all  bibliographical  subjects,  has  long  been  very  scarce  and  sold  for  ceasiderable 
sums— the  small  paper  for  81. 8s.,  and  the  large  paper  tat  upwards  of  50  gnmeas  1 1 1 

DRAKE'S  SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES, 

Including  the  Biography  of  the  Poet,  Criticisms  on  bis  Qenius  and  Writings,  a  new  Chronology 
of  his  Plays,  and  a  History  of  the  Mannrrs,  Customs,  and  Amusements;  Superstitions;  Poetry,  and 
Literature  of  the  EUsabethan  Era.  2  vols.  4to,  t^bore  1400  pages),  with  fine  Portrait  and  a  Plate 
of  Autographs,  (pub.  at  5{.  5s.),  cloth,  ll.  lit.  6d.  1817 

"  A  masterly  production,  the  publication  of  which  will  form  an  epooh  .in  the  Sfaaksperian  his- 
tory of  this  country.  It  comprises  also  a  complete  and  critical  .analysis  of  all  the  iNays  and 
Poems  of  Shakspeare ;  and  a  comprehensive  and  powerful  sketch  of  the  c«itemp<Nrary  litera- 
ture."—CeatfesMtn's  Magazine. 

ENCUSH  CAUSES  CELEBRES, 

OK.  EEMABKABLE  TBIALS.    Sqnare  19mo,  <piib..at  4*.).  omaiBflntal  vnwpper,  3*.  1844 

FENN'S  PASTON  LETTERS.  ^ 

Original  Letters  of  the  Pastou  Family,  WrU:teadaring  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  lY.,  ai9 
BicTiard  III.,  bv  various  Persons  of  Bank  and  Consequence,  chiefly  on  Historical  Subjects.    New 
Edition,  with  Notes  and  Corrections,  complete  in  3  vols,  hound  in  1,  sauare  12mo,  (pub.  at  10«.), 
doth  gilt,  7«.  6d.    Quaintly  bound  in  maroon  morocco,  carved  boards,  iu  the  early  style,  gilt 
edges,l5«.  1840 

The  original  edition  of  this  very  curious  imd  interesting  series  of  histodcal  Letters  is  a  rare 
book,  and  sells  for  upwards  of  ten  guineas.  The  present  is  not  an  abridgment,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed firom  its  form,  but  gives  the  whole  matter  by  omitting  the  dnplioate  version  of  the  letters 
written  in  an  obsolete  language,  and  adcq^tiug  only  the  mcwe  modem,  readable  version  published 
by  Fenn. 

"The  Paston  Letters  are  an  inmortant  testimony  to  the  progressive  condition  of  society,  and 
come  in  as  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  i^i^and,  which  they  alone  in  tliis 
period  supply.    They  stand  indeed  singly  in  Europe."— ifoUam. 

FIELDING'S  WORKS.  EDITED  BY  ROSCOE, 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  (Tom  Jones.  Amelia,  Jonathan  WHd,  Joseph  Andrews, 
Plays,  Essays,  and  Miscellanies.)  Medium  8vo,  with  20  capital  Plates  by  CacixsHAWX,  (pub.  at 
\l.4».),  cloth,  gilt,  14».  -  1845 

'*Of  all  the  works  of  imagination  to  which  English  genius  has  elven  origin,  the  writings  of 
Henry  Fielding  are  perhaps  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  own.'^— Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"  The  prose  Homer  of  human  nature."— iord  Byron. 
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with  a  LivB  wid  Notib.   4  Tols.  fcap.  8vo,  witk  engraved  TUki  and  Plates  by  Sioibabs  and 
. ^,K,      .    ^     '  U.), extra  ^-^"  '^ 


.ffOtTMSft-BMMVS  ON  DECItlOlfcjOF-l 

On  mMaaf9.WMmt  Maaom  of  Htniwif|.^n  ihmiMitlwtrnwaniie;  lon:  tlifldkv«fM<m>of  Men  of 
TMMt»EMngclinlBdi«teii„ftc.   S«ipwgvo^£icrktaciithEdkion,i<IKil».aA^0.)»dQt}ik6«.      1844 
"I  kwre  zead  with  the  freafteat  admbration  the  Eseagrs  of  Mr.  Aiatrr.    He  ia  one  «f  the  moat 
paoAMiikd  aad  dofMiit  wtttcra  that  Endand  haa  peodiued."-H8tr  Mme*  Mackmtoth. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPULAR  IGNORANCE. 

New  Edition,  elegantly  printed,  in  fcap.  StQi  now  first  uniform  with  his  Essays  en  Decision  of 
Character,  cloth,  5«.  184& 

"  Mr.  Foster  always  considered  this  his  best  work,  and  the  one  by >wUeh  hA<wiahed  his  jytenry 
claims  to  be  estimated/' 

"  A  work  which,  popnlar  and  admired  as  it  confessedly  is,  has  nerer  met  with  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  attention  which  it  deserves."— Dr.  Fpt^amitk. 

QAZETTEER.-NEW  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSAL  CSAZETTEER, 

AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONABT,  more  complete  than  any  fahherto  pnbliAed.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  completed  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Jonir  Thomsoit,  (Editor  of  the  Uninenat 
AtUu.  &c.).  veiy  thick  8vo,  (1040  pams), Maps.  (pub.at  18$.),  doth,  12*.  Sdimbmrgk.  1846 

This  comprehensive  volmne  is  the  latest,  and  by  fisr  the  best  Universal  Oaxetteer  of  its  sue.  It 
indades  a  Aill  account  of  Affghanistan,  New  Zealand,  Ac.  &c. 

GEORGIAN  ERA,  OR  MODERN  BRITISH  BIOGRAPHY, 

CompziainK  Memoirs  of  the  Most  Eminent  Persons  who  have  floufidied  in  Great  Britain  flrom 
the  Accession  of  George  the  First  to  the  Demise  of  Qctxgt  the  Fourth,  4  vols,  smidl  Qro..  Portraits 
on  steeL  (mib.  at  IL  12s.),  cloth  gUt,  16«.  1832 

CLEIG'SMEMOIRS  OF  WMIREN  HASTINGS, 

First  Governor-General  of  Bengal.    3  vols.  8vo,  fine  Portrait  (pub.  at2Z.6«.),c)otli»l{.l«.        184^ 

GOLDSMITH'S  WORKS, 

with  a  Livn  and  NoTis.    4v , _^ 

CBViKSHAitx.    New  and  elegant  Edfoon  (pub.  at  11.7,  extra  doth,  i2s. 

**Can  any  author— can  even  Sir  W«lter  Scott,  be  oonspexed  with  Goldsmith  for  the  variety, 
beauty,  and  power  of  his  composition?  Tou  may  take  mm  and  'cut  him  out  in  little  stars,'  so 
many  lights  does  hepreaent  to  the  inu^pnation."— ^f Atftunun. 

*<The  volumes  of  Goldsmitft  will  ever  constitute  one  of  the  most  precions  '  weHs  of  English  un- 
delUed.'  ''-fitMrterlj,  Rmiew. 

GORDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION, 

And  of  the  Wars  and  Campaigns  arising  tram  the  Struggles  of  the  Greek  Patriots  in  emancipating 
their  Country  from  the  Turkish  Yoke.  By  the  late  Thomas  Ookdon,  General  of  a  Dhiaion  of 
the  Greek  ^.army.    Second  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.,  Maps  and  Plans,  (pub.  at  12. 10s.),  cloth,  10«.  6d. 

GELL'S  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME  AND  ITS  VICINITY.  ^^ 

An  improved  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  8ve,  with  several  Plates,  cloth,  129.  With  a  very  large 
Map  of  Bome  and  its  Environs  (firom  a  most  carefttl  trigonometrical  survey),  mounted  on  doth, 
and  folded  in  a  case  so  as  to  form  a  volume.    Together  2  vols.  Svo,  eloth,  II.  1«.  1846 

"These  volumes  are  so  replete  with  what  is  valuable,  that  were  we  to  cmi^oyovr-entire  journal, 
we  coul^  after  all.  afford  but  a  meagre  indication  of  theur  intorsst  andr  worth.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
lasting  memorial  of  eminent  literary  exertion,  devoted  to  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  one 
dear,  not  only  to  every  scholar,  but  to  every  reader  of  intelligence  to  VMiom  the  truth  of  history 
is  an  object  of  consideration." 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  ENGLAND 

and  Principal  Sea  Bathing  Places.  3  vols,  post  8to,  with  l«rge  -Map,  and  upwards  of  50  beautiful 
Woodcuts  (pub.  at  12. 13«.),  cloth,  15«.  1841 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  GERMANY. 

8vo,  with  3»  Woodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  at  18>.),  doth*  Ss.  1843 

HEEREN'S  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS, 

TruMlated  firom  the  German,  viz.— Asia,  New  Edition,  complete  in  3  vols.— •Avbica,  3  vols.— 
EoROFB  AND  ITS  CoLonrEB,  2  vols.— Anciknt  Gbkeo,  1  vol.— HisTOBiCAL  TasATiBXS,  1vol. 
— Mahuait  -ov  AaciBBT  HisTOBT,  1  voL— together  9  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  72.),  doth  lettered,  uniform, 
41.  lOa.  1834-46 

"Professor  Heeren's  Historical  Researches  stand  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  those  with 
which  modem  Germany  has  enriched  the  Idteratnre  of  Europe."— Qiunterl^  RevievJ. 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTER- 
COURSE, AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  AFRICA:  including  the  Car- 
thagrnisaiB,  Ethiopians,  and  £c3rptians.  Second  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  with  an  Index, 
Life  of  the  Author,  new  Appendixes,  and  other  Additions.  2  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  12  10«.),  cloth,  12. 4s. 

Oxford,  ToUhv;  1838 

HEEREN'S   HISTORICAL   RESEARCHES    INTO    THE    POLITICS,    INTER- 

COURSE,  AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA;  including  the  Persians. 
Phoenicians,  Babylonians,  Scythians,  and  Indians.  New  and  improved  Edition,  complete  in  2 
vols.  Svo,  degantly  printed  (pub.  orif^mally  at  22.  &«.},  eloth,  12. 4«.  1846 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  made  to  our  faistorieal  starts  since  the  days  of  Gibbon." 
—Jthenaum. 
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HEEREN'S   MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SY$TEM  OF 
EI7B0FE  AND  ITS  COLONIES,  from  fts  formation  at  the  elo«eof  theVlfteentliCentiUT.  to  its 
re-ettablkhment  upon  tlie  Fall  of  Ni^oleou,  tnailated  ftom  tb«  Filtli  Oirman  Edition.    8  voK 
.  flvo  (pub.  at  R  U.).  cloth,  lb.  Oi^fmrd,  Tulhop^,  1834 

"The  best  Bistofy  erf  Modern  Europe  that  baa  yet  appeared,  and  it  U  likelj  long  to  remain  with- 
out a  liTaL*— ^Ommm. 

"A  work  of  eterling  value,  which  will  dilAiae  nuefiil  knowledge  ft»r  generationi,  after  all  the 
shallow  pretenders  to  that  distinction  are  fortunatelj  ftnrgotte&.*'—J4toi«r|r  BmttetU, 

HEEREN'S  ANCIENT  CREECE. 

Translated  \ij  BAHcaon.   Fourth  improred  Edition.   8to.  (pub.  at  IS*.),  cloth,  7«.  Gi.  1845 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  TREATISES j 

Yis. :— I.  The  Folitical  Consequences  of  the  Beformation.  II.  The  Bise,  Progress,  and  Practical 
Influence  of  Political  Theories.  III.  The  Bise  and  Growth  of  the  Continental  Interests  of  Oreat 
Britain.   Svok  (pub.  at  l&s.)  doth,  7«.  6<L  Oa^W^U36 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  * 

Partienlariy  with  Benrd  to  the  Constitutions,  the  Commerce^  and  the  Colonies  <tf  the  States  of 
Antiquity.   Third  Edition,  corrected  and  improred.   8vo,  (pub.  at  l&t.),  cloth,  12t. 

Oasfotd,  TMo^  1840 

"We  never  lemember  to  have  seen  aWorfc  in  which  so  much  useftil  knowleto  was  condensed 

into  so  small  a  compass.  A  careftil  examination  convinces  us  that  this  book  vrillbe  nseftil  fbr  our 

EngUsb  higher  schools  or  colleges,  and  will  contribute  to  direct  attention  to  the  better  and  more 

ins&uctive  parts  of  history.    The  translation  is  executed  with  great  fideUty."— QiMtrfvr^  Jwrnal 


HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Tuition.  Compiled  firom  the  Works  of  A.  B.  L.  Bbsbkn. 
Vbao,  (pub.  at  2t.  M.),  doth,  2«.  Oxford,  Talbo^,  1835 

"Anexedleut  and  mmt  uscAil  Uttle  volnmab  and  admiiably  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
private  instruction.'*— JUtfrsry  Giuette. 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  school  books."— ^Meiunisi. 

JACOB'S   HISTORICAL  INQUIRY   INTO  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  PBECIOUS  METALS,  3  vols.  Svo.,  (pub.  at  II.  4fl.),  cloth  IS*.  1831 

JAMES'S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD. 

Coinprising  the  History  of  bis  Beign,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  unpublished  letters,  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  (by  Jamss  Vbuhoh,  Secretary  of  State,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  O.  P.  B.  Jajibs,  Esq.,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Portraits,  (pub.  at  Si.  2f.),  cloth,  18t.  1841 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Piinted  verbatim  from  the  Author's  last  Folio  Edition.   With  all  the  Examples  in  ftiU.    To  which 

«  are  praflxed.  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  En^h  Grammar.  One  large  voL  imperial  8vo, 

(pub.atailf.),clotii,«.8s.  18*0 

KNIGHT'S  JOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BBBKSHIBB,  including  a  fUl  Description  of  Windsor.    With  23  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a 

large  illuminated  Map.    Beduoed  to  Is.  64. 

HAMPSHIBE,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight    With  88  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large 

illuminated  Map.    Bedandto2s. 

DEBBTSHIBE,  Inchiding  the  Peak,  Ac.   With  23  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  illuminated 

*'        "  *      itol«.6A 


KENT.    With  58  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  illuminated  Ms^.   Bedoeed  to  S».  M. 

LACONICS  :  OR,  THE  BEST  WORDS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

Seventh  Edition.   S  vols.  18mo^  vrith  elqcant  Fnmtispieces,  containing  30  Portraits,  (pub.  at  15«.), 
cJotiiga^7».6d.  ^^  TiU^im 

This  pleasant  collection  of  pithy  and  sententious  readings,  from  the  belt  English  authors  of  all 
ages,  has  long  enjqyed  great  and  deserved  popularity. 

LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  PROSE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS, 

Including  his  Essays  of  Elia,  both  Series,  Bosamund  Gray,  Tales  from  Shakmeai^  Poems, 
Sonnets,  John  Woodvil,  a  Tragedy,  Ac.  Ac,  6  voU.  post  8vo.,  (pub.  at  3<.  6s.) ,  doth  R  It.       1838 

LANE'S  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  MODERN  EGYPTIANS. 

A  New  and  enlarged  Edition,  with  great  Improvements.   3  vols.  8vo,  numerous  Woodoats,  printed 
to  match  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  (pub.  at  II.  8«.),  dodi  gQt,  18s.  1843 

"  Nothii^  can  be  more  aocnnte  than  Mr.  Lane^s  descriptions  -,  the  Engliah  inhabitanU  say  that 
reading  them  upon  the  spot,  they  cannot  detect  a  single  error."— BsAerto. 

LEAKE'S  (COL.)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA. 

8  vols.  8vo.    With  a  very  large  Map  of  the  Morea,  and  upwards  of  80  vsriooi  lfap"i  Pl«ns>  Plntet 
t  Greek  Inso^tion*,  Ac    (Pub.  «t  21. 5s.),  cloth,  ir.  8».  1830 
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USTER'S  LIFE  Of  EDWARD  RRST  EARL  OF  CLARENDON. 

IMDiMiuaConecpondeiioe  and  AathaitkP^per^  never  bcfim  8  tola.  Sro,  Fottf^ 

*  ▲  Weric  of  UbarkMu  leMareh,  initten  with  masteriy  MUtf.-^MUt. 


MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  BRITISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY: 

Vonninc  •  popular  and  authentic  Description  of  all  the  Colonies  of  the  British  EmplNL  and  em*- 
Vradng  the  Histoiy— PhTsieal  Geograpliy— Geology— Climate— Animal.  Yegetable,  and  Kinena 
Kingdoma—Oorenunent— Finance— Hilitaiy  Defence— Commerce— Shippinr— Monetary  System 
—BeUgteii— Population,  White  and  coloured— Education  and  the  Press— Emimtion— Social 
State,  Sc,  of  each  Settlement.  Founded  on  Official  and  Public  Documents,  Aur^slMBd  by  GoTcm- 
■aent,  the  Hon.  Bast  India  Company,  Ac  Illustrated  by  original  Mapa  and  Plates.  10  vols. 
ftMboap  8vQk  (pub.  at  31.),  chith,  II.  l&t.  U4» 

These  10  vols,  oontain  the  5  tola.  8to^  Teibatim.  wiUi  afew  additions.  Each  Tolume  of  the  abore 
aeries  is  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  separately,  ak  follows,  at  8s.  9d.  :— 

VoL  I.— Tna  CAirADAs/UrrsB  and  Lowxa. 

VoL  II.— Naw  South  Walbs,  Yah  Dixhbit's  Land.  Swan  Biyna,  and  Sovtb  AvavkALZA. 

Yol.  IIL— Tna  Caps  or  Goon  Horn,  MAuamcStand  SnTcnxLLas. 

YoL  IT.— Tan  Wbst  IiiDias.  VoL  I.-aaniaica,  Honduras,  Trinidad,  Tobago^  Granada,  the 
Bahamas,  and  the  Virgin  Isles. 

Vol.  v.— Tnn  Wbst  Iirnns.  VoL  II.— British  Guiana,  Barbadoes,  St  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  De- 
merara,  Essequibo^  Berbioe.  AnKuiUa,  Tortola,  St.  Kitf  s,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica, 
andNeris. 

VoLVL— NoTA  Scotia,  Naw  Brvvswick,  Cafb  Bbbtoh,  Pbixcb  Edwabd's  Islb,  Tbb 
Bbbmitbas,  ]f  BwrouBBLAHD,  and  Hussoh's  Bat. 

Vol.  VII.^GiBBAi.TAa,  MAI.TA,  Tkb  Iomian  Islahds,  Ac. 

Vol.  VIIL— Thb  East  Ikdibs.    VoL  I.  containing  Bengal,  Uadras,  Bombay,  Agra,  Ac. 

Vol.  IX.— Thb  East  Indibs.    VoL  II. 

VoL  X.— British  Possbssiobs  in  tkb  Inbiah  abb  Atlantic  Ocbans,  vic^^^^eylon,  Penang, 
Malacca,  Singapore,  Sierra  I 
St.  Helena,  and  Ascension. 

MAXWELL'S  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

8  handaome  volumes  Svo.  Embellished  with  numerous  higbly>flnished  Line-EngraTings  by- 
CooFBB  and  other  eminent  artists,  consisting  of  Battle-pieces,  Portraits,  Militair  Plans  and 
Maps ;  besides  a  great  number  of  fine  Wood  Ennarings.  (Pub.  at  31. 7«.)*  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,. 
Rib.    Large  paper,  India prooft,  (pub.  at  &{.),  gut  doth,  3L3S.  183SM1 

"Mr.  Maxwell's  'Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,'  in  our  opinion,  has  no  rival  among  similar 
publications  of  the  day.  ....  We  pronounce  it  flree  from  natterv  and  bombast,  sucdnct  and 
masterly.  ....  The  type  and  mechanical  execution  are  admiraole :  the  plana  of  battles  and 
sieges  numerous,  ample,  and  useM;  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  his  warrior  contemporaries 
many  and  fldthAil;  the  battle  pictures  animated  and  brilliant;  and  the  vignettes  of  costumes 
and  nuauMrs  worthy  of  the  military  genius  of  Horace  Vemet  himself."- IH'mm*. 

MILTON'S  WORKS,  BOTH  PROSE  AND  POETICAL, 

With  an  Introductory  Beview,  by  Flbtchbb,  complete  in  I  thick  voL  imperial  8vo,  (pub.  at 
II.  b». ) ,  cloth  lettered,  U.  Is.  1838 

Thti  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Miltoi^s  Prose  Works,  at  a  moderate  price. 

MITFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  BY  LORD  REDESDALE, 

The  Chronology  corrected  and  compared  with  ClUiton**  Fatti  HirlZnuet,  by  Kne,  (Cadell'a  last 
and  much  the  best  edition,  1838)  8  vols.  8vo,  (pub.  at  4L4t.),  gUt  cloth,  2L12B.&i. 
—Tree-marbled  calf  extra,  by  Clabkb,  4L  14«.  M. 


YoL  X.— British  Possbssions  in  tkb  Inbiah  abb  Atlantic  Ocbans,  tu.— Ceylon,  Fenang, 
Malacca,  Singapore,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  Cape  Coast  Castle^  Accra,  the  Falkland  Islands, 


In  respeet  to  this  new  and  improved  edition,  one  of  the  most  Eminent  scholars  of  the  present 
daar  has  expressed  his  opbiion  tliat  "the  incresiiBed  advantages  given  to  it  have  doubled  the  original 
value  of  tlie  work." 
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e  of  the  work." 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  numerous  additions  and  the  amended  Chronology,  ftwn  that 
vBluable  perfinrmance,  the  Pa«r*  Helleniei,  are  subjoined  in  the  shape  of  Notes,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  integrity  of  the  text. 

As  there  are  many  editions  of  Mitlhrd's  Greece  before  the  pub1i«^  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe 

that  the  present  oetevo  edition  is  the  only  one  which  eontams  Mr.  King's  If-' " ' 

additions  (which,  as  stated  in  his  advertisement,  are  material) ;  it  is  at  the  t 

edition  wldch  should  at  the  present  day  be  chosen  for  the  gentleman's  library,  bdng  the  h 
•ooMSt,  the  most  oorrect,  and  the  mc  ' ' — 


18  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

MITFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  CREECE,  (conMmced) 

Lobs  Btboh  Bays  of  Mitford,  "  HIb  is  the  best  Moden  Himtanf  et  Gtecce  in  «b^  laiifa«2&  and 
he  is  perhapa  the  best  of  all  modem  historians  whatsoever.  His  virtues  am  kanidaifc  labour, 
research,  and  earnestness." 

"Considered  with  respect,  not  only  to  the  whole  series  of  ancient  events  which  it  comprises,  bat 
also  to  auT  Terr  pronunent  portion  of  that  series,  Mr.  Mitford's  History  is  the  best  that  has 
iqgipearad  smoe  the  d«y«  of  Xeai>tlium."~Sdiiib.  Jtarww. 

MORE'S  UTOPIA,  OR,  THE  HAPPY  REPUBLIC, 

A  PhUoBophical  Romance ;  to  which  is  added.  THE  NEW  ATLANTIS,  by  Loan  Bacor  ;  with  a 
Preliminary  Discourse,  and  Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  Joan,  fcap.  8vo,  (|»ttb.at  At.),  eloth,  4s. «tf.— With 
the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Sib  Jambs  Mackihtosb,  2  vols,  ftiolsoap  Svo,  ototli,  8».     184 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS, 

Translated  by  Macphbbsok,  with  Dissertations,  concemine  the  Era  and  Poems  of  Ossian;  and 
Db.  Blaib's  Critical  Dissertation,  complete  in  1  neatly  pnnted  vol.,  18mo,  firontispiece,  (pub.  at 

At.),  cloth,  St.  ism 

OUSELEY^   (SIR  WILLIAM)  TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 

EAST,  MORE  PARTICULARLY  PERSIA ;  vrith  Extracts  fhim  rare  and  valuable  Oriental 
Maansciipts,  and  80  plates  and  maps,  3  vols.  4to,  (pab.  at  III.),  extra  cloth  boards,  SL  St.         1823 

PERCY'S  RELIpUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY, 

Consisting  of  Old  Heroic  Ballads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieces  of  our  Earlier  Poets,  together  with 
•ome  few  of  later  date,  and  a  copious  Glossary,  complete  in  1  vol.,  medium  8vo.  New  and  elegant 
Edition,  with  beautiAilly  engraved  title  and  iSrontispiec^  by  Stephanoff,  (pub.  at  Ids.),  clo49i,  gilt, 
8*.  6d.  1844 

"But  above  all,  I  then  first  became  acquainted  vrith  Bp.  Percy's  '  Beliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.* 
The  first  time,  too,  I  eould  scrape  a  few  suillings  tocrether.  I  bought  unto  myself  a  copy  of  these 
beloved  volnmes ;  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  read  a  book  half  so  iKquently,  or  with  half  the  enthu- 
siasm."—Sir  Walter  Scott. 

*'  Percy's  Beliques  are  the  mest  agreeaUe  aalfletion,  pexkaps,  wUeh  esiato  in  way  laoigiiage."— 
miit. 

POPULAR  ERRORS,  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED, 

"    '         •"  '  '  ^ditor  of  the  "lUttstratc . 

ipiece,  cloth,  reduced  to  &«.  1841 

PORTER'S  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MATION, 

In  its  various  Social  and  Economical  Relations,  from  the  haffinning  of  the  NineteeBth  Centi 
the  present  Time,  3  vols,  post  8vo.,  (pub.  at  11. 4«.),  cloth,  13«.  6d.  Chat.  Knight,  " 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  EDMUND  BURKE, 

With  unpnbliBhed  Specimens  of  his  Poetry  and  Lettem.  Third  and  jmoch  fanpiwed  Edition,  8vo, 
Portrait  and  Autographs,  (pub.  at  14«. )  >  gilt  cloth.  9t.  1839 

"Excellent  feeling,  in  perspicuous  and  fbrcible  language."— QiutrferZy  Review, 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

From  a  variety  of  Original  Sources,  3  vols.  8vo,  handapane^y  printed,  (pub.  at  11.  Vk.),  gUt  cloth, 
12».  1837 

"The  solid  worth  of  this  biography  consists  in  the  many  striking  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Prior 
has  gathered  in  the  course  of  his  anxious  researches  among  GoldsmiUi's  surviving  acquaintances, 
and  the  immediate  descendants  of  his  personal  firiends  in  London,  and  relations  in  Ireland ;  above 
aU,  in  the  rich  mass  of  the  poef  s  own  fioniliar  letters,  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  bring  together 
fat  the  first  time.  No  poet's  letters  in  the  world,  not  even  those  of  Cowper,  appear  to  ns  more 
interesting."— Quarterly  Review. 

RABELAIS'  WORKS,  BY  SIR  THOMAS  URQUHART, 

MogwBux,  and  Obbll  ;  with  Explanatoiy  Notes  by  Dochat  and  others.  4  vols.  feap.  8vo,  (pub. 
U.),  cloth,  16».  1844 

Rabelais,  although  a  classic  in  every  European  language,  and  admitted  into  eveiy  libnury,  is 
too  indecent  for  the  present  age,  and  should  not  be  put  in  the  vray  of  females. 

«  "  The  most  celebrated  and  certainly  the  most  briBiant  peifbrmance  in  the  path  of  fiction  that 

belongs  to  this  age,  is  that  of  Rabelais."— Ha{2o»i'«  Literature  of  Europe. 

"  I  class  Rabelais  with  the  great  creative  minds  of  the  world,  Shakespeare,  Jtaoti^  €arwntes, 
ftc."— CoterMcre. 

RAFFLES'  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  AND  LIFE, 

With  an  Account  of  Bencnolcn,  and  Details  of  the  Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. Edited  by  Lady  Ravvlbs.  Together  4  vols.  8vo,  and  a  splendid  quarto  Atlas,  containing 
upwards  of  100  Platts  by  Dah zbl,  many  finely  coloured,  (pnb.  at  4L  14t.),  cloth,  22. 89.        "^"^  "^ 


By  John  Tihbs,  (Author  of  Laconic^  and  Editor  of  the  "IRustrated  London  News,")  thick 
fcap.  8VO,  closely  but  elegantly  printei^  fhmtispie       '    '    ^^     -^.  .«.. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN.  19 

RICH'S  BABYLON  AND  PERSEPOLIS, 

Yim^maaatkm  of «  ioarotj  to  the  Site  of  Babylon ;  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Bnini ;  Bemarki  on 
tkeveMmphy  of  Aadent  Babylon,  by  Major  Bbnhbll  ;  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Peraepolis, 
with  Ui&erto  unpnbUahed  Cnneifonn  Inscriptions.  8to.  Maps  and  Plates,  (pub. at  II.  U.),  cloth. 
I0$.td.  DMNcan.  1839 

RITSON'S  VARIOUS  WORKS  AND  METRICAL  ROMANCES, 

As  PnbliilMd  by  Piekerinc,  the  Bet,  vis.— Robin  Hood,  3  vols.— Annals  of  the  Caledonians, 
2  vols.— Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads,  2  vols.— Memoirs  oi  the  Celts,  1  voL— Life  of  King  Arthur, 
1  voL— Ancient  Popular  Poetry,  ]  vol.— Faiiy  Tales,  1  vol.— Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Bitscm,  2  vols. : 
teiitlwr  IS  Tols.  poM  8vo,  (pub.  at  61.  bt.  6d.),  cloth,  gilt,  3/.  St.  1827-33 

Or  $eparat€ly  a$fottowt : 

aiTSON'S  ROBIN  HOOD,  a  Collection  of  Ancieiit  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  relative  to  that 
celebrated  Outlaw ;  with  Historical  Anecdotes  of  his  Life.    2  vols.  18s. 

UTSOM*8  ANNALS  OF  THB  CALEDONIANS,  PICTS,  AND  SCOTS.    2  vols.  16«. 

BITSON'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CELTS  OR  GAULS.    10s. 

BITSON'S  ANCIENT  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.    2  vols.  18«. 

BITSON'S  PIECES  OF  ANCIENT  POPULAR  POETRY.    Post  8vo.  7«. 

BITSON'S  FAIBT  TALES,  now  first  collected;  to  which  are  prefixed  two  Dissertations— 1.  On 
Pigmies;  2.  On  Fairies,  8«. 

BITSON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOSEPH  RITSON,  Esq.,  edited  Ikom  Originals  in  the 
Possession  of  his  Nephew,  by  Sir  Haebis  Nicolas,  2  vols.  16*. 

"No  librarr  can  be  called  complete  in  old  English  lore,  which  haa  not  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
duetfans  of  this  laborious  and  successful  antiquary."— utftAeiuntm. 

"  Joseph  Bitson  was  an  antiquary  of  the  first  order."— ^huirfrrly  Review. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  CABINET  PICTORIAL  EDITION, 

Including  his  (further  Adventures,  with  Life  of  Defoe,  &c.,  upwards  of  60  fine  Wood-cuts,  firom 
Designs  by  Haetbt,  fcap.  8vo,  New  and  improved  Edition^  with  additional  Cats,  cloth,  gilt,6s.  1844 

The  only  small  edition  which  is  quite  complete. 

"  Pevhapa  there  exists  no  work,  either  of  instruction  or  entertainment,  in  the  English  language, 
which  has  been  more  generally  read,  or  more  deservedly  admired,  than  the  Lile  and  Adventures 
of  Bobinson  Crusoe."— ffir  Walter  Scott. 

ROLLINGS  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

A  New  and  complete  Edition,  with  engraved  Frontispieces  and  7  Maps.  2  vols,  bound  in  1  stout 
handsome  vol.  royal  8vo,  (pub.  at  11. 4a.),  cloth,  12a.  1844 

The  only  complete  edition  in  a  compact  form:  it  is  uniform  in  size  and  appearance  with 
Moxnn's  Series  of  Dramatists,  &c.  The  previous  editions  of  Bollin  in  a  single  volume  are  greatly 
abridged,  and  contain  scarcely  half  tht  work. 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  THE  TENTH. 

New  and  much  improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Boecon.  Complete  in  2  stout  vols. 
8vo,  closely  but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  3  fine  Portiaits,  and  numerona  illus- 
tratire  Engravings,  as  head  and  tail-pieces,  cloth,  II.  4t.  184& 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  CALLED  "THE  MACNiFiCENT/' 

New  and  much  improved  Edition,  edited  by  iiis  Son,  Thomas  Roscoa.  Complete  in  1  stout  vol. 
8vq,  closely  but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  mtroduoed  aa  head 
««d(taa-pwces,cloth,12«.         ** '         '  '  »-    -*-  ^^^ 

"  I  have  not  terms  sufficient  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  genius  and  erudition,  or 
my  gratitude  for  the  amusement  and  information  I  have  received.  I  recommend  his  labours  to 
our  country  as  works  of  unquestionable  genius  and  uncommon  merit.  They  add  the  name  of 
Boacoe  to  the  very  first  rank  of  English  Classical  Historians."— JtfaftAios,  Pumite  qf  Literature. 

"Boscoe  is,  I  think,  by  tax  the  best  of  our  Historians,  both  for  beauty  of  style  and  for  deep 
reflections ;  and  bis  translations  of  poetiy  are  equal  to  the  originals."— Vfa^Ie,  Earl  «f  Otfard. 

ROSCOE'S  ILLUSTRATIONS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL, 

oftheLiFH  OF  LoRBNso  Da  Mbdici.  with  an  Appendix  of  Original  Docnaaents.  Svol  Portrait 
ofLorauo,  and  Plates  (pub.  at  14«.).  boards,  Jw.,  or  in  4to,  printed  to  mateh  the  original  edition, 
rwtnii«n«  Plates  (pub.  at  R  lis.  6<i.),  bonds,  10s. 

*•*  This  volume  is  supplement vy  to  all  editions  of  the  work. 
SCOTTS  (SIR  WALTER)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

GoDtaiBtnr  Ley  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Boderic,  Bokehy,  Ballads, 
Lyrics,  and  Songs,  with  Motes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  complete  in  one  elegantly  printed  vol. 
18mo,  Portrait  and  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  be.),  doth,  3«.  M.  1843 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS. 

yAJ.ri'8  CABinmT  PiCTomiAi.  Ebitiok,  witk  lAtt,  OloaMrial  Ifotafp  and  Bittorlcal  Digorts  af 
eaeh  Plnr.  Ac.  IS  ▼oKftMltci^  Bra,  with  171  Plates  cngmfed  on  Steel  after  datoM  of  the  moat  dl»- 
ilngniabed  Brftieh  Artista,  alao  Fae-dadles  of  all  the  fcaowii  Antofcrapha  of  Shakcapeare  (pah.  at 
S{rttt.).cloth,iichljrgUt,Sl.te.  WO 


.  _^_  _lwajr«  the  mvc  of  its  !?«««-    Hehaa 

written  the  tt$t  comedhr  (School  Utr  Scaiidal)^  die  l«f  dnma  (The  Dnemia),  the  kett  fucc  (The 
Critic),  and  the  ietC  amines  (Honolopie  on  Oaxrick) :  and  to  eiown  all,  ddivered  the  Toy  Beat 
omtkm  (the  fhmoiu  Bexum  Speech)  ever  oonceiTed  or  neard  in  thia  ooontiy."— Byren. 

SMOLLETT'S  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  ROSCOE. 

Complete  in  1  vol.  (Boderick  Bandom,  Hmnphicr  Clinlcer,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Laoncelot  Oreavea, 
Count  Fathom,  AdTentnrea  of  an  Atom,  Travda,  Flayi,  Ac.)  Medioai  Svo,  with  SI  capttal  Flatoa 
Vr  CnciSHAm  (pub.  at  U.  4f.).  cloth  silt,  14*.     ^  '  ISft 

"  Perhaps  no  books  erer  written  excited  soch  peals  of  inextinguishable  laiwhter  as  BmoIleCf  s." 

SOUTHEY'S  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL. 

3  Tols.  4to,  (pub.  at  71. 16«.),  doth,  scaice,  32.  U.  IStT 

SOUTHEY'S  LIVES  OF  UNEDUCATED  POETS. 

To  which  are  added,  "  Attempts  in  Terse/'  by  Jonii  JoHxs,  an  Old  Semmt.  Crown  Svo,  (pnb. 
at  10>.  Sd.),  doth,  4*.  Sd.  Mumr,  1816 

SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Complete,  with  Introductory  Obsermtions  on  the  Faeiie  Queen,  and  Gloosarial  ^'otes,  handsomeljr 
printed  in  6  toIs.  post  8to,  fine  Portrait  (pub.  at  21.  ISt.  mT),  cloth,  II.  4t,  1846 

SWIFT'S  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  ROSCOE. 

Complete  in  2  vols.    Medium  8vo»  Portrait  (pub.  at  H.  12t.),  cloth  gilt.  17. 4<.  \S* 

"Whoever  in  the  three  kingdoms  has  any  books  at  all.  has  Swift."— Lerd  Ckett€i:/Uld. 

TUCKER'S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED. 

Complete  in  3  vols.  8to  (pub.  at  IL  10>.),  doth,  M$.  1843 

"The  'Light  of  Nature'  is  a  work  which,  after  mnch  consideration,  I  think  myself  authoriied 

to  can  the  most  original  and  profound  that  has  ever  appeared  on  moral  philoao|ihy.*'— £tr /«««« 

WADE'S  BRITISH  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED. 

ComprehendinKa  dassiflcd  Analysis  of  Events  and  Occurrences  In  Church  and  Stat&  uid  of  the 
Constitutional,  I>oUtical,  Commercial,  Intellectual,  and  Sodal  Progress  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
fhmi  the  First  Invasion  by  the  Bomans  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  vrithvor  copious 
Index  and  Supplement.  Second  Edition.  1  large  and  remarkably  thick  voL  royal  8vo  (1900  pens), 
(pub.  at  II.  1(6.\  cloth,  18s.  ^814 

WATERSTON'S  CYCLOP/EDIA  OF  COMMERCE. 

MEBCANTILE  LAW,  FINANCE,  COHMEBCIAL  GEOGRAPHT  AND  NAVIGATION. 
New  Edition,  Indudfaig  the  Nnw  TASinr  (complete  to  the  present  time) ;  the  Febhch  TAUirr, 
as  Cir  as  It  concerns  this  country ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles,  Practice,  and  HistoiT  of 
Commerce,  by  J.  B.  H'CijIiLoch.  One  very  tUck,  dosdy  printed  vol.  8vo  (900  pages),  with  four 
maps  (pub.  at  IL  4*.),  extra  cloth,  lOt.  6d.  1848 

"This  capital  work  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  manxial  to  every  commercial  man,  and  a 
useftil  book  to  the  general  reader. 

WHYTE'S  HISTORY.  6F.THE  BRITISH  TURF, 

FROM  TAB  EABLIE8T  TEltlOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  BAT.  3  vols.  8vo,  Plates,  (pnb.  at 
U.  St.),  cloth,  13f.  1840 

WILLIS'S  PENCILLINGS  BY  THE  WAY. 

A  uew  and  beantiftd  Editkm,  with  additions,  fcap.  8vo^  fine  Portndt  and  Plates,'(pub.  at  6f.),  extra 
n^d  Turkey  cloth,  richly  gUt  back,  4f.<d.  18» 

"  A  lively  ie<!ord  of  first  impressions,  conveying  vividly  what  waa  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  hy  an 
active  and  inonlsitive  travdier,  throwi  some  or  the  most  Interesting  parts  of  Euime.  His 
cariosity  and  love  of  enterprise  are  unbounded.  The  narrative  is  told  in  casgr,  fluent  language, 
with  a  poet's  power  of  illustration."— £di«»iirpA  Rtriew. 


PUBU8HED  OR  BOLD  BY  R.  G.  BOHN.  21 


deolosB^  MntdA^f  lEttltaiifiMBl  Utistors^  Set. 


BAXTCRPS  (RICHARD)  PRACTICAL  WORKS, 

With  u  Account  of  the  Author,  and  an  EMagr  on  hi*  Genini,  Works,  and  Tlmn,  4  toIs.  imporial 
990^  fOVtnU,  (pokat  41. 4«.)  cloth.  2L  12*.  6^  1845 

SINQHAM'S  ANTIOUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

New  and  improred  Edftirai,  cardUly  revised,  with  an  enlarged  Index.    3  toIs.  imperial  8fO,  cloth, 

"  Bingham  is  a  writer  who  does  equal  honour  to  the  English  clergy  and  to  the  English  nation, 
and  wlMMe  learning  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  moderation  and  impartiality."— QKorto-Jy  IUvmw. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

QpiXe  oomplet&  with  a  Lift  and  Notes,  by  the  Ber.  T.  Scott.  Pcap.  ISmo,  with  25  fine  ftOl-sised 
Woodeats  by  Habtbt,  containing  all  in  Sonthqr's  edition ;  also^  a  fliie  Frontispiece  and  Yignettcb 

CALMETS  DICTIONARY   OF  THE  BIBLE.  WITH  THE  BIBLICAL  FRAG- 

MENTS.  by  the  late  Chablxs  Tatlor.  5  vols.  4to,  illnstrated  by  302  Copper.plate  Eufprarings. 
Kighth  greaUy  enlarged  Edition,  beautiAilly  printed  on  fine  wore  paper  (pub.  at  lOL  lOi.),  gilt 
dmh,  U.  Ss.  1340 

"Mr.  Taylor's  imprared  edition  of  Calmefs  Dictionary  is  indispensably  necessary  to  erery 
Biblical  Student.  The  additions  made  under  the  title  of  'Fragments,'  arc  extracted  firom  the 
moat  rare  and  authentic  Voyages  and  Travels  into  Judea  and  other  Oriental  countries ;  and  eom> 
prehead  an  assemblage  of  curious  and  iUustrative  descriptions,  explanatory  of  Scripture  incidents, 
customs,  and  manners,  which  could  not  possibly  be  exulained  by  any  other  medium.  The  nume< 
roos  engravings  throw  great  light  on  Oriental  customs."— HoriM. 

CALMETS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Abridged,  1  large  voL  imporial  8v<^  Woodcuts  and  Maps,  cloth.  If.  184« 

CARY'S  TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTU- 
BIES,  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHUBCH  OF  ENGLAND, 
as  set  forth  in  the  XXXIX  Articles,  8vo.  (pub.  at  13s.) ,  cloth.  7«.  6rf.  Oxford,  Tolbo^t. 

"  This  Work  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Pearson  and  Bishop  Bull ;  and  such  a  classification 
is  no  mean  honour.^— CA«rcA  tf  England  Qtuarterlp. 

CHARNOCK'S  DISCOURSES  UPON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES 
OF  GOD.  Complete  in  one  thick  closely  printed  volume,  8vo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  14s.),  cloth. 
7«-  M.  1816 

"  Penpicuitr  and  depth,  metaphysical  sublimity  and  evangelical  simplicity,  immense  learning* 
bat  iiNoagable  reasoning,  conspire  to  render  this  performance  one  of  the  moit  inestimable  pro- 
ductioM  that  evor  did  honour  to  the  sanctified  judgment  and  genius  of  a  hmnan  being."— lyplod^. 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

Containing  the  following  esteemed  Treatise^  with  Prefotory  Memoirs  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Mbmbs, 
LLJ).,  vii^— Watson's  A|»logy^  ftn; Christianity;  Watson's  Apology  tor  the  BiMe ;_ ^»lg*».  Evi. 
denees  of  Christianity    "  '    '    "        "*    "         '        '    '  •*»-" 


Religion :  Lesli 


Christianity:  Paley's  Hone  FanliuK;  Jenyn's  Intemfl  Evidence  of  the  dhristian 
Leslie's  Truth  of  Christianity  Demonstrated;  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the 


Deists:  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Jews;  Chandler's  Plain  Reasons  for  being  a 
Christian;  I^ttleton  on  the  Conversion  of  St.fPaul;  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Sher- 
locVs  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  with  Sequel ;  West>m  the  Resazrectiom.  In  1  voL  royal  8vo,  (pub. 
at  14c),  ctoCh,  108.  ^      »         ^  IMS 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Consisting  of  the  foUowbig  Ezposidons  and  Treatises,  edited  by  Memes.  vis.— Magec^s  DisooorsM 
and  Dissertations  on  theScriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice:  Wltherspoon's  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Regeneration ;  Boston's  Crook  in  the  Lot ;  Guild's  Moses  Unveiled :  Guilds  Har- 
mony of  all  the  Proithets ;  Loss's  Authenticity,  Unoomipted  Preservation,  and  Credlbilitgr  of  the 
J(ew  Testamnt ;  Stuart's  Letters  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ.   In  1  vol.  royal  8ro.,  (pah.  at  lis.). 
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CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMCNT, 

revised  and  oondenaed  by  G.  H.  Hajihat,  thick  18mo.  beautifoUy  printed  (pub.  at  6f.)i  cloth, 

"An  extremely  wetty  and  very  cheap  edition.  It  contains  all  that  isueftil  in  the  orii^inal 
work,  omitting  only  prepositions,  roi^unctions.  Ac,  which  can  never  be  made  available  for  pur- 
poses of  reference,    indeed  it  is  sll  tliat  the  Scripture  student  can  desire."    OwanBaa. 

DONNE'S  (DR.  JOHN)  WORKS. 

Indadinff  his  Sermoos,  Derodons.  Poems,  Letters,  Ac,  edited,  with  a  new  Vtmoir  by  the  Hev. 
HaHET  Alvobii.  6  handsome  toIs.  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait  after  Yandyck  (pub.  at  Si.  i2s.),  extra 
doth,  reduced  to  11. 16t.  Parker,  1839 


"We  cannot  forbear  repeating  Mr.  Coleridge's  question,  'Why  are  not  Donne's  Tolumes  of  Ber- 
ons  reprinted  T '  His  Life  is  published  in  a  cheap  form  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christi'^ 
Knowledg^'jmd  deservedly  so  in  every  respect;  but  why  does  Outocd  allow  Qne  Hundxed  a 


Thirty  Sermbns  of  the  greatest  Preacher  of  the  seventeenth  century— the  admired  of  all  li 

to  remain  all  but  totally  unknown  to  the  students  in  divinity  of  the  Church  of  EngUad,  and  ta  the 

Uteraiy  world  in  general  1"—Qiutrtertp  Review,  voL  lix.  p.  6. 

FULLER'S  (REV.  ANDREW'  COMPLETE  WORKS; 

With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  Us  Son,  one  large  vol.  imperial  8vo,  New  Edition.  Poirtrait  (pub.  at 
ll.l0fc).cloth.U.6«.  ^  .  o  »~  .  -.  ''    1845 

GREGORY'S  (DR.  OLINTHUS)  LETTERS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES.  DOCTRINES, 

AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  addressed  to  a  Friend.  Eighth  Edition, 
with  many  Additions  and  Conections.    Complete  in  1  thick  well-printed  volume,  fci^.  8vtH  (pub. 

*' We  earnestly  recommend  this  work  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  cultivated  minds.    We  are 
acquainted  with  no  book  in  the  cirrie  of  English  literature,  which  is  equally  calculated  to  rive   ■ 
yomig  persons  Just  views  of  the  evidence,  the  nature,  and  the  importance  of  revealed  religion?'— 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  WHOLE  WORKS. 

Now  first  collected,  comprisingEssay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evsngdists ;  Leetorea 
on  the  Four  last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch ;  PtooCb  of  the  Triutty ;  Absolute  PTuLestination  oom- 
Mred  urith  the  Scripture  statement  of  the  Justice  of  Ood ;  and  Sermons ;  with  Lifb  by  his  Son. 
Dr.  R.  H.  GaATBS.    4  vols  8vo,  handsomely  printccQ  Portrait  (pub.  at  2L  16f.),  cloth,  if.  St.     1840 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

8vo.  New  Edition  (pub.  at  13«.),  cloth.  lOt.  6d.  IBM 

HALL'S  (BISHOP)  ENTIRE  WORKS, 

With  an  Account  of  bis  Life  and  Sufferings.  New  Edition,  with  considerable  Ad^tions,  a  Ttans- 
lation  of  all  the  Latin  Pieces,  and  a  Olossaxy,  Indices,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rxv.  Psvan  Hajli.. 
IStoIs.  8vo.  Portrait,  (pub.  at  7*.  4».),  cloth,  5/.  0:^ford,  TtMoft,  1837-3* 

HALL'S  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  Dr.  Olihttius  Gkbsort,  and  Observations  on  his  Chazai^  as  a 
Preacher,  by  Joan  Fosna.  Author  of  Essays  on  Popular  Ignomnce,  Ac.  6  *ols.  8vo,  handaomely 
printed,  with  beautiAil  Portrait,  (pub.  at  3^  16*.),  clotb,  contenta  lettered,  22.31^  184& 

The  same,  printed  in  a  smaller  sise,  6  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  II.  1«.,  cloth,  lettered.  184 

"  Whoerer  wishes  to  see  the  English  langna^e  in  its  perfeetion  must  read  the  writings  of  tha 
great  Divine,  Robert  HalL  He  combines  ttie  beauties  of  Johnson,  Addiiout  and  Burke,  without 
their  imperfections."— D«i^aM  Stewart. 

"  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  academic  reader  to  the  immortal  wocka  of  Robert  HaU^.  Eor 
moral  grandeur,  lor  Christian  truth,  and  for  sublimity,  we  mar  doubt  whether  they  have  thair 
natch  in  the  safcred  oratory  of  any  ago  or  country."— Pra/etior  Sedgwu^ 

"  The  name  of  Robert  Hall  will  be  placed  by  posterity  among  tlie  best  writers  of  «be  aa^  a> 
well  «s  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of  reUgioua  truth,  and  the  brightest  example*  of  Christian 
charity."— fiir  /.  Maekinio*h> 

HENRY'S  (WATTHEW)  COWWENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  BY  BICICERSTETH, 

In  6  vols.  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  paper  (pub.  at  9/.  9s.),  cloth,  41. 14«.  6d.  184» 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS,  ,  ^  ,  ,^  ,  ,^^  ,,  ^...™*-iti. 
Wltii  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  in  I  thick  voL  royal  8vo.  (pub.  at  18».|,  cloth,  14j.  The  ■MO^^with 
a  very  extensive  general  Index  of  TexU  and  Suhj acta,  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  (pub.  at  U.U.),  cloth, 
18».  "** 

"  Bishop  Hopkins's  works  form  of  tHemselvet  a  sound  body  of  divinity.    Heia  clear, 
•end  persuasive."— Bwiberstef  A. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  O.  ftOHN.  23 

HILL'S  (HEV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS. 

Br  Ub  Mend,  the  Rev.  W.  Joifsa,  edited,  vttli  a  PreAu»,  by  tlie  Rer.  Jaws  SsamHAir,  (Bow- 
land  Hill's  Successor,  a^  Minister  of  Surrey  ChapeL)  Second  Edition,  carefully  iCTised,  thick 
post  8TO,  fine  steel  Portrait,  (pnb.  at  10s.),  cloth*  to.  1845 

HOWE'S    WORKS, 

With  Life  by  Calaxt,  one  large  toL  imperial  flvo^  Portnit,  (publlriMd  at  II.  16«.)>  cloth,  IZ.  lOsk 

**  I  hare  learned  tai  more  from  John  Howe,  than  from  any  other  author  I  ever  read.  Thera  is 
an  MtaMshing  magnificence  in  his  ooncept&oas.  He  was  unquestionably  the  gteataat  of  the 
pnitaii  divines." — Robert  Hall. 

HUNTINGDON'S  (COUNTESS  OF)  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 

Bj  a  Member  of  the  Houses  of  Shirley  and  Hastiacs.  Sixth  Thousand^  with  a  emrions  Index. 
3  large  vols.  8to,  Portraits  of  the  Countess,  Whitefield,  and  Wesley,  (pub.  at  lt.4s^),  clotii,  14s.  184 

ILLUSTRATED  COMIVIENTARY  ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS 


1840 


Cloth,  gilt,  II.  to. 

LEICHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS: 

To  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  N.  T.  PsAESoif;  New  EditioD,  3  ddokwris. 
8vo,  Portrait,  (pub.  at  II.  4«.),  extra  doth,  16«.  1846 

The  only  complete  Edition. 

LEICHTON'S  COMMENTARY  ON  PETER  f 

With  Life  by  FaABsoif,  complete,  in  1  thick  haa^somely  prbitcd  voL  8w,  Fottrait,  (pub.  at  1^\ 
doth,  to.  1846 

MACEE'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS, 

Comprising  Discourses  and  Dissertsttons  on  the  Seripiund  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacri- 
fice: Sermons,  and  Visitation  Charges.  With  a  Memoir  of  his  Lite  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  KawifT, 
D.D.    2  vols.  8vo,  (pnb.  at  II.  6s.),  cloth,  18t.  184S 

"  Discovers  such  deep  research,  yields  so  much  valuable  infionnatian.  and  aifords,80  manf  helpa- 
to  the  refutation  of  error,  as  to  oonstitnte  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  biblical  learning,  or  which 
a  Christian  scholar  can  be  possessed."— CAristtoa  Obtener. 

MANUSCRIPT  SERMONS, 

A  Series  of  Sixty  EnijUsh  Sermons  on  the  Doctrine,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Christianity, 
adapted  to  the  Pulpit,  by  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  comi^te  in  15  parts,  small  4to,  (each  eontaming 
four  Sffieaooas),  LiUu^pbed  on  Writing  Paper  to  resemble  MSS.  (pub.  at  3I»  1&«.),  15«. 

MORPS  (HANNAH-)  >AraRKS.  .,,..,  e 

With  a  Memoir  and  Notes,  9  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  fine  Portndt  and  Frontispieces,  gOt  doth,  31.  Ss. 

FuAsr,  184') 
This  edition  does  not  contain  the  Spirit  of  Prayer,  or  the  Essay  on  St.  Paul,  but  these  mhy  be 


MQRE'S  (HAWMAH)  WORKS. 

Cadell's  Library  Edition,  in  large  type,  11  vols,  post  8vo,  Portrait,  (pub.  at  61.),  cloth,  31;  13t.6d.  1830 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  LIFE,  „       ,       .       . 

By  the  Rnv.  H«i*aT  Thomson,  post  8vo,  printed  uniformly  with  her  worits^  Portnit.  and  wood 
engraving^  (pub.  at  13».),  extra  doth,  to.  Cadell,  1888 

*'  This  may  be  called  the  official  edition  of  Hannah  Morels  Llfo.  It  brings  so  mudi  new  and 
interesting  matter  into  the  field  respecting  her,  that  it  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  Iwm  the 
public.  Among  the  rest,  the  particulars  of  most  of  her  publications  will  reward  the  curiosity  of 
literary  readers."— Iti*emry  Gautte. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER, 

Fcap.  8vo,  Portrait,  (pub.  at  to.),  doth,  4f.  CadsH,  1848 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  STORIES  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  RANKS  0(F  SOCiCTY,. 

And  Tales  for  the  Common  People^  2  vols,  post  8vo»  (pub.  at  14«.),  doth,  to^  CaiHl^  liBBO 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  POETICAL  WORKS,  „   ^ 

Post  8vo,  (pub.  at  to.),  cloth,  to.  6rf.  CaMOt  IStt 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  MORAL  SKETCHES  OF  PREVAJUNC.  OPINIONS  AND 
MANNERS,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  with  BeflectionB  on  Preyeiv  postSvo.,  (pnb.  at  ^]i^}^lj^ 
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MORE'S   (HANNAH)   ESSAY   ON   THE   CHARACTER    AND  ^VRMmCAk 

WBITIIiGB  OF  ST.  FAUL,  pott  Svo.,  (pulw  at  10k  M.),  cloth.  U.  CuMt,  n»j 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

F(Mt  8fo^  (palk  at  lO*.  6d,),  doth,  3*.  j  GuJka,  19M 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY; 

Or,  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the  Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Life,  SSmo^  portrait,  cloth. 

The  onlf  comnlete  amall  edition.  It  wai  icriied  jut  beftne  her  death,  and  eoatataa  nnCh 
impraremcnt,  which  ii  copyright. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS, 

cUeflr  intended  for  Toiuik  People,  to  which  is  added  "  SenBibility,"  an  Epistle,  3Smn^ JpuK  at 

2«.  6A).  gUt  cloth,  gat  edge*,  29.  CudeU, 

This  is  the  last  genuine  edition,  snd  contains  some  copyright  editions,  which  axe  not  in  any- 
other. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS; 

With  Ballads,  Tsles,  Hymns,  and  Epitaphs,  32mo,  (pub.  at  2*.  fid.),  gUt  cloth.  gUt  edees,  1«.  64. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  BIBLE  RHYMES, 

On  the  names  and  principal  Incidents  of  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  3Smo, 
portmit  and  woodcuts,  (pub.  at  2s.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  is.  6&  CadeO, ^ 

PALEY'S  WORKS, 

Ih  ovb  TOLOHa,  consisting  of  his  Natural  Theology,  Moral  and  Political  PhOesopfay.  ETidanoea 
of  Christiani^  Hone  Faol&ue.  Clergyman's  Companion  in  Visiting  the  Sick,  &c.  Svo,  bandsomebr 
printed  in  double  columns,  (pub.  at  lOi.  M.),  cloth,  U.  .     IMS 

PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Or,  a  Cyclopedia  of  Illustrations,  Graphic,  Hutorical,  and  DescriptiTe.  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
by  refierenee  to  the  Manners,  Customs,  Rites,  Traditions,  Antiquities,  and  Literature  of  Eastern 
Nations,  2  Tols.  4to.  (upwards  of  1430  donUe-columnp^^ingood  type),  with  upwards  of  lOOO 
iUustratiTe  WoodcuU  (pub.  at  21.  lOt.),  extra  cloth.  IL  10s.  1846 

POOL'S  (MATHEW)  ANNOTATIONS  UPON  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted,  and  various  Reading 
Scriptures ;  the  more  difficult  Terms  in  each  Terse  are  expl 

ciled.  Questions  and  Do^*^' "'"  —'-^'  — i.-.-  m— ^  — 

at  31. 16«.),  cloth,  31.8s. 

Cecil  says,  'if  we  must  have  commentators,  as  we  certainly  must,  Pool  is  incompaiaUe^  and  I 
had  almost  said,  abundant  of  himsdr,'  and  the  Her.  E.  Bickersteth  pronounces  the  annotations  to 
be  Judicious  and  AilL  It  is  no  mean  praise  of  tU  s  valuable  work  that  it  is  in  the  U^  of  books 
recommended  to  clergymen  Inr  Bp.  Tomline.  It  is  likewise  recommended  by  Qilpin,  I>r8.  B. 
Williams,  Adam  Clar&,  Doddndge^  Home,  and  the  learned  in  generaL 

SCRIPTURE  GENEALOGIES, 

Containing  38  beantiftiUy  executed  Lithooaphic  Drawings,  of  all  the  Genealogies  Tecorded  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  according  to  eveiT  Family  and  Tribe :  with  the  line  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  observed  from  Adam  to  the  YiiginUary,  1^  J-  P*  Morris,  Esq..  royal  4to,  (pub.  at  \l,\UM.), 
cloth,  gUt,7«.6tf. 

SIMEON'S  WORKS, 

Indnding  his  SxaiiXTOifs  or  Sxemohs  aho  Hosa  Hohilxtica,  or  Discourses  digested  into 
one  oonunued  Series,  and  farming  a  Commentary  upon  every  Book  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa> 
ment:  to  which  are  annexed  an  unproved  edition  of  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Compontlon  of  a 
Sermon,  and  very  comprehensive  Indexes,  edited  by  the  Bsv.  Thomas  HAftTWXUi  Hoann,  21 
vols.  8vo,  (pub.  at  VA.  fOi.),  cloth,  7L  7«. 

Tke  foOomng  miniature  editiona  of  8imeon*a  popular  W9rk$  are  «ai/bmlsr  printed  in  328W,  and 
boundtn  cloth: 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  ARMOUR,  9d. 

THE  EXCELLENCT  OF  THE  LITURGY,  M. 

THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  9d. 

HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD :  TWELVE  SERMONS,  M. 

APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUR,  M. 

DISCOURSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  Is.  M. 

"  The  works  of  Simeon,  containing  2536  discourses  on  the  principal  passages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  vrill  be  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  assist  the  studies  of  the  younger  clergy  in  their 
preparation  for  the  pulpit;  they  will  likewise  serve  as  a  Body  of  Divinity ;  and  are  by  many 
a-^  _ij  ^  Biblical  Commentary,  well  adapted  to  be  read  in  families.^'— lownies. 


Wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted,  and  various  Readings  annexed,  together  with  the  Parallel 
Scriptures ;  the  more  difficult  Terms  in  each  Terse  are  explained,  seeming  Contradictions  reorai- 
ciled.  Questions  and  Doubts  resolved,  and  the  whole  Text  opened,  3  large  vols,  imperial  Svo,  (pub. 


PUDUmBD  OR  BOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN. 


SOUTHS  <IMl.llO«Eirr)  SERMONS: 

IW  vhiah  are  umexed  the  chief  keiids  of  the  Bcmioiie.  aBiogniphiaa  Memoir,  and  General  Index. 
3i«lkiiqral»rOk(p«ib.atliL4f.).e]oth.l8f:  18M 

TAYLOR'S  (JEREMYi  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

With  u  Eaeajr.  Biogiaphical  and  Critical,  8  laise  toIs.  imperial  Svo^  portrait,  (pub.  at  SI.  ISa), 
doth,  II.  St.  1836 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC  OF  ONCAR)  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth  Edithm,  leap.  8n>,  cloth,  S«.  1846 

"  It  is  nfkcaUng  to  ns  to  meet  with  a  work  bcevlM  aa  thia  vnqMatlnnaUjr  does,  the  Impn^ 
hold.  poweHU.  and  original  thoaght.    Its  most  strikinff]^  original  views,  however,  nerer  trans- 
greas  the  bounds  of  pore  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  violate  the  spirit  of  truth  and  soberness ;  and 
yet  it  disensses  topics  constituting  the  very  root  and  basis  of  those  Airions  polemics  which  liave 
ahahcB  repeatedly  the  whole  intellcctttal  and  moral  wmUr^Jthenmrn. 


TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  FANATICISM. 

Third  Edition,  eaieAdly  revised.    FooUcap  8vo^  cloth,  (s.  184S 

"It  U  the  reader's  fknlt.  if  he  does  not  rise  firom  the  perusal  of  such  a  volume  as  the  present  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man."— focbetie  Review, 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  SATURDAY  EVENING. 

Seventh  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  &«.  1844 

" 'Saturday^ Evening,'  and  'Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,'  are  two  noble  productions."— 


TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT, 

Or  omcise  Explanations,  alpliabetically  arranged,  of  tlie  principal  Terms  employed  in  the  usual 
Branches  of  IntellectoalPiahMophy.    Seventh  Edition.  Umo^  doth,  4s.  184& 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ANCIENT  CHRISTIANITY, 

AND  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  OXFORD  "TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES."  Fourth  Edi. 
tion,  with  a  Supplement  and  Indexes.   2  vols.  8vo,  (pub.  at  11. 4s.}>  doth,  18*.  1344 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  LECTURES  ON  SPIRITUAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

8«o,  (pnb.  at  4f.  (W.),  doth,  3s.  1841 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  HOME  EDUCATION. 

Fourth  Edition.    Fooltcap  Svo,  (pub.  at  7$.  id.),  doth,  6s.  1813 

TOMLINE'S   (BISHOP)   INTRODUCTION   TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

OR  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  Containing  Pioofb  of  the  Authentidty  and 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  Smnmary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of  the 
Jevrteh  Scots;  and  a.brief  Statement  of  the  C— — "-  *'  *'- '  «— «.-  -*.^-  -rv,^  ._,  «._ 


B  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testamenu.    a ineteenth  JSdltlon,  elegantly  printed  on  flue  paper.    12mo,  (pub.  at  6s.  id.),  ciaiku 

"  Well  adapted  as  a  manual  ftnr  students  in  divinity,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  most 
experienced  dlvine."-lfarrt'«X€e*i«r»s.  ^ 


WADDINCTON'S  (DEAN  OF  DURHAM)  HISTORY  OF  THE    CHURCH. 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  REFORMATION,  (published  by  the  Sodetr  fi 
the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge)  complete  in  one  dosely-printed  vdume,  Svo.,  (pub.  < 


14t.),  cloth,  10s. 
Enlarged  Edition.   3  vols.  8to,  (pub.  at  II.  10s.),  cloth  bds.,  II.  Is. 

WADDINGTON'S    (DEAN   OF    DURHAM)    HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH 
DURING  THE  REFORMATION.   3  vols.  8vo,  (pub.  at  IL  lls..6d.),  cloth  bds..  I8f.  1841 


W1LBERFORCE>S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

With  a  comprehensive  Memoir  of  the  Autbo 
handsome  type,  (pub.  at  6«.),  g^t  cloth,  St.  M. 


With  a  comprehensive  Memoir  of  the  Autlior,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Fmicn,  ISmo,  printed  In  a  lane 


WILLMOrrS  (R.  A.)  PICTURES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

Feap.  8T0k  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  3«.  6tf.  Hmtekard,  1841 
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jToteian  Eangttase^  antr  Eiterature; 

IKCXITDIira 

CLASSICS  AST)  TBANSLATIOKS,  CLASSICAL  CRITICISM,  DICTIONARIES 
GRAMMARS,   COLLEGE   AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


ATLASES.— WILKINSON'S  CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIPTURAL  ATLAS, 

With  Historical  and  Chronological  Tables,  imp.  4to,  new  and  improved  edition,  53  maps,  coloaxed 
(pub.  at  21.  4«.),  half-bd.  morocco,  11. 11«.  M.  18^ 

WILKINSON'S  GENERAL  ATLAS. 

New  and  improved  edition,  with  all  the  Bailroada  inaerted.  Ftmnlation  according  to  the  last 
Census,  Parliamentary  Returns,  &c.,  imp.  4to,  46  maps,  Icolonred,  (pub.  at  ll.  16^),  half  bonnd 
morocco,  11. 6«.  1842 

AINSWORTH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

Beprinted  firom  the  best  Folio  Edition,  with  uumerons  Additions,  Emendations,  and  Improve- 
ments, by  the  Rav.  'B.  W.  Bbatson,  A.M.  Revised  and  corrected  by  W.  £li.I8,  Esq.,  A.M.  One 
large  vol.  imperial  8vo,  (pub.  at  II.  11«.  6d.),  cloth,  IZ.  1«.  184.3 

BENTLEY'S  (RICHARD)  WORKS. 

Containing  Dissertations  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalari^  Themistocles,  Socrates,  Enripides,  and 
the  Fables  of  iEsop;  Epistola  ad  Jo.  Millium;  Sermons (  Boyle  Lecture;  Remarlu  on  Free- 
thinking  ;  Critical  Works,  &c.  Edited,  with  copious  Indices  and  Notes,  by  the  Rkv.  ALSXAKDaa 
Dtcb.    3  vols.  8vo,  a  beautifolly  printed  Edition,  (pub.  at  11. 18«.),  cloth,  it.  la.  1836-38 

BIBLIA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITIONE  VANDER  HOOGHT. 

Recognovit  J.  D'Am.bmawp.   Yery  thick  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  (pub.  at  IL  b$.),  dotii,  ISi. 

Lond.  Dunean.  1840 
CORPUS  ROETARUM  LATINORUM. 

Edidit  6.  S.  Walkbb.    Complete  in  one  verr  thick  voL  raytl  8vo,  (pah.  at  22.  St.),  cloth,  18*.    1840 

This  comprehensive  volume  contains  a  library  of  the  poetical  Latin  claaaics,  correctly  printed 

from  the  best  texts,  viz. : 


Catidlus,  Virgil,  Lncan,  Sulpicia,  Colpumius  Siculus, 

Tibullns,  Ovid,  PersiuiL  Stathts,  Ausonins, 

PrcHpertius,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Silius  italicus,  Claudiao. 


Tibullns,  Ovid,  PersiuiL  StaCOoM,  Ausonins, 

PrcHpertius,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Silius  italicus,  #«— j=— 

Lucretins,  Ph»lru8,  Martial,  Valerius  Flacoua, 

DAMMIl  LEXICON  GR/ECUM,   HOMERICUIVI  ET  PINOARICUM. 

Cura  Duncan,  royal  4to,  new  edition,  printed  on  fine  paper,  (pub.  at  52.  6a.J,  cloth,  11.  It.  1842 

"  An  excellent  work ;  the  merits  of  which  have  been  universally  acknowledged  by  literaiy  cha> 
racters."— Dr  Dibdin. 

GAELIC-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH -GAELIC  DICTIONARY. 

With  Examnles,  Phrases,  and  Etymological  Remarks,  by  Two  Mbmcbbbi  of  thb  Hx«h%and 
SociBTT.  Complete  in  one  thick  vol.  8vo.  New  Edition,  containing  many  more  words  than  the 
Quarto  Edition,  (pub.  at  12. 1«.),  cloth,  12«.  1845 

HERMANN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  POLITICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREECE^ 

Historically  considered,  tranriated  from  the  German,  8vo,  (published  at  16«.),  cloth,  lOt.  6d. , 

Oxford,  Talboyt,  1936, 
"  Hermann's  Manual  of  Greek  Antiqidties  is  most  lxD.wnt&nt.*'—Tkirl¥mie$Hut.<tfGrtec0  i 
vol.  i.  p.  443. 

LEMPRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY. 

MiifiATVBB  Edition,  containing  a  full  Account  of  all  the  Proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient 
Authors,  and  much  usefiil  information  respecting  the  uses  and  habits  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
new  and  complete  edition,  blboahti.t  rBmrBD  in  pbabii  vtfb,  in  one  very  thick  roL  Iftno, 
(pub.  at  7«.  6(2.},  cloth,  A».  M.  1845 

LEE'S  HEBREW  GRAMMAR, 

Compiled  ftiom  the  best  Authorities,  and  principally  firom  Oriental  Boarcet,  designed  for  the  Use 
of  Students  in  the  Universities.  New  Edition,  enriched  vrith  much  originar  matter.  Sixth 
Thousand,  8vo,  (published  at  13>.),  cloth,  8«.  London,  Jhmcan,  1844 


PUBLISHSD  OR  BOLD  BY  H.  G.-BOHN.  27 

LEE'S  HEBREW.  CHALDEE.  AND  ENCU8H  LEXICON. 

Compiled  flrom  the  best  AutJuMttiei.  Oriental  and  Eunpeaa,  Jewiah  aad  Chxiatiaii,  ImoliidiBg 
Buxf  oar.  Tatlob.  PAaKHoaa*.  and  GasaHioa ;  contaioing  all  the  Words,  with  their  Inilee- 
tioni.  Idiomatic  Uiaices,  etc.  found  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Text  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
with  numerouB  oorreetioni  of  fbimer  Lezicommhen  and  Commentator^  followed  by  an  English 
Index,  in  one  thick  T0L8TO.   Third  ThoiiBai2l.  &iib.  at  12.6a:),  clotb,  16s.  JantLiBH 

LIV1I  HISTORIA.  EX  RECENSIONE  DRAKENBORCHII  IT  KREYSSIC; 

Et  AnnotationesCaaTiaaii,  Strothii,  Rvpsari,  Bascbio  et  alioram;  Animadversiones  Nn- 
aoaaii,  WAcasxuTBii,  et  soaa  addi<ut  Tbatbbs  Twiss,  J.  C.  B.  CoU,  Univ.  Oxon.  Sociiu  et 
Tutor.    Cum  Indice  ampUssimo,  4  toIs.  8to,  (pub.  at  12. 18t.),  cloth,  12. 8s.  (ht/hrd,  1841 

This  is  the  best  and  most  nseftil  edition  of  Livy  erer  published  in  octaTO,  and  it  is  pretertd 
is  all  our  universities  and  classical  schools. 

NIEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

Epitomised,  (for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools,)  with  Chronological  Tables  and  Araendlx,  by 
Tbatbrs  Twiss,  B.CD,  complete  in  2  vols,  bound  in  1,  8vo,  (pub.  at  12.  Is.),  doth,  la. 

Oc/brd,  TtMoift,  18S7 
"  Thiv  edition  by  Mr.  Twiss  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  classical  learning,  clearly  nai  ably 
embodying  all  the  latest  efforts  of  the  laborious  Niebuhr."— £t£erary  Gtuettt. 

OXFORD  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 

'  From  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time ;  in  which  all  the  great  Events,  Civil,  Religious, 
Scientific,  and  Literary,  of  the  various  Nations  of  the  World  are  placed,  at  one  view,  under  the 
eye  of  the  Reader,  in  a  Series  of  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  whole  Civilized 
World  at  axiy  epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  continuous  chain  of  History,  with  Genealo^cal 
Tables  of  all  the  principal  Dynasties.  Complete  in  3  Sections,  viz  :~1.  Ancient  History.  II.  Middle 
Ages.  III.  Modem  History.  With  a  most  complete  Index  to  the  entire  work,  folio,  (pub.  at  12.16«.), 
half  bound  morocco,  12. 1«.  ^  1839 

The  above  is  also  sold,  separately,  as  follows  :— 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERN  HISTORY, 

S  parts  in  1,  folio,  (pub.  at  12. 29.  6cl.)>  half  bound  morocco,  15«. 

MODERN  HISTORY, 
Folio,  (pub.  at  12«.),  sewed,  8«. 

RITTER'S  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY, 

Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  J.  W.  Johnson,  B.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  3  vols.  8vo,  (pub. 
at  22. 8«.) .  cloth,  12.  \U.  6d.  OoMd,  TaJie^  V^ 

VoL  IV.  to  complete  the  work  Is  in  the  press,  and  wUl  be  ready  in  February  1846.  It  will  be 
published  at  16«. ;  but  those  who  purchase  copies  of  the  3  vols,  team  the  advertiser,  will  be  en- 
titled to  have  the  4th  at  the  same  rate  of  reduction  in  price. 

"  An  important  work ;  it  may  be  said  to  have  superseded  all  the  previous  histories  of  philo- 
Bophy,  and  to  have  become  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Johnson  is  also  exempt  from 
the  usual  faults  of  translators."— Qi(arfer2y  Review. 

SCHOMANN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  ATHENIANS, 

Translated  ttora  the  Latin,  with  a  complete  Index.  8to,  (published  at  10«.  6d.),  doth,  6«. 

Camb.vaSB 
A.  book  of  the  same  school  and  character  as  the  works  of  Heeren,  Boechk,  Schlegel,  &c. 

SOPHOCLES,  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  PROSE, 

With  Notes.   8vo,  4th  improved  Edition,  (pub.  at  15a.),  cloth,  8a.  O^ord,  Talboy*,  1842 

ELLENDT'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPMOCLES, 

Translated  by  Cabt.  8vo,  (p^b.  at  12a.),  cloth,  6«.  60.  Otffard,  Talbojf$,Wil 

STUARTS  HEBREW  CHRETSOMATHY, 

Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Hebrew  Study.   3xd  Edition,  8vo,  (pi^at  14KVcuith, 

This  woik,  which  was  designed  by  its  learned  author  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Hebrew,  has  had 
a  very  extensive  sale  in  Amenca.  It  forms  a  desirable  adjunct  to  all  Hebrew  Grammars,  and  la 
sufficient  to  complete  the  system  of  instruction  in  that  language. 

TACITUS,   CUM  NOTIS  BROTIERI,  CURANTE  A.  J.  VALPY. 

Editio  nova,  cum  Appendice.  4  vols.  8vo,  (pub.  at 22. 16«.),  doth,  12. 6a. 
The  most  complete  Edition. 

TACITUS,  A  NEW  AND  LITERAL  TRANSLATION.  _ 

SfQ,  (pub.  at  1 6«.),  cloth,  10».  M.  Oitford,  lUbayi;  1819 
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TENNEMANN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPhlYT 

Tranalated  fknm  the  Gennan.  by  the  Ber.  Amthur  Johhbor,  H.A^  ProfSnMtf  Mr  AuKlo-Sax«n  In 
the  Unhreni^  of  Ozftwd.    In  one  thick  ckwefy  printed  Tolume,  Sro,  (pub.  at  14KJj,'^eMd^  >». 

"  A  work  irhieh  maifca  oat  all  the  leading  e 


oat  all  the  leadii^  epocha  in  philoiophy,  and  fAyen  minute  chrooMocical 
them,  with  biogra^iical  notiees  of  the  fowadem  aqd  toltoiw.i*  of  tbi 

, , g.„  texts  of  their  work%  and  an  accoont  of  the  principal  ejUtiona.  In  a  word, 

Btndent  of  philoeophT,  I  know  of  no  work  in  Enslish  Ukdgr  to  prore  half,  w  nacflaX.'*— H«y> 


principal  adkooli*  ample  texts  of  their  worli%  and  an  accoont  of  the  principal  e^itiona.  In  a  word, 
tothestndentofphiloeophT,  Iknowofno^      "'    "   -.-"..-  ..  —  -.-    .- 

iMj^  t»  Ail  TrmUlaHon  tf  GoHMt  Faiut. 

TERENT1U8,  CUM  NOTIS  VARIORUM,  CURA  ZEUNII, 

Cora  O11.H:  acced.  Index  copioaiflsimua.      Complete  in  one  thick  toL  8ro,  (pub.  at  16«.)> 
cloth,8i.  1837 

Y^ILSON'S  (JAMES.  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  CRECORY'S  CQL- 
LEGI),  FBENCH-ENGUSH  AND  EN6LISH-PSENCH  DICTIONABY.  containing  ftill 
Sxplanationa,  Deilnittons,  Synonymy  Idioms,  Fraveilw,  Terms  of  Art  and  Science,  and  Rules  of 
Pronunciation  in  each  Lanipiage.  Compiled  ftomtlie  Dictiohaeibs  or  «nx  Acasbmt.Bowtsb, 
CnAMBAun,  Oaehxb,  Latbavx,  Dms  UABRixaxa  Ann  Faih,  Joumboii  ano  Waukbx.  I  laise 
closely  printed  toL  imperial  9ro,  (pub.  at  SL  2s.),  clotl^  II.  9$.  1841 

XENOPHONTtS  OPERA,  OR.  ET.  LAT.  SCHNEIDER!  ET  ZEUNII, 

Accedit  Index,  (Poesoh  aho  Ei.xsi,bt'b  EniTioB ),  10  vols.  ISmQ,  handsomely  printed  in  a  laxge 
type,  done npinSTols.  (pub. at 41. lOi.), doth,  18s.  IMl 

-        The  sam;^  laiyce  paper,  10  vols,  crown  8t<^  done  up  in  5  vols.,  doth,  IZ.  5s. 


Nobel0^  WBotk%  of  ^ittim,  Etgl^t  Slratrmg* 


AINS WORTH'S  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

An  Historical  Romance,  illastrated  by  Gboeob  Cbuixshan x.  Thick  medium  8vo.  New  Edition, 
with  96  hifrhly-llniahed  Etchings  on  steel,  and  fine  wood  EngiaTinn  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth,  richly 
ffUt,  10b.  lU.  1845 

Of  this  very  degant  and  poptOar  Tolmne  fifteen  thousand  copies  have  already  been  sold. 

AINSWORTH'S  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

An  Historical  Romance,  illustrated  by  Gbobob  CacixsnAif  k  and  Tom  Josahitot.  Medium 
8T0.  fine  Portrait,  and  105  Sted  and  Wood  Engravings,  gUt  cloth,  10s.  6<L  1843 

BREMER'S  (MISS)  NOVELS  AND  TALES,  BY  MARY  HOWITT 


14  Morels  and  Tales,  being  the  whole  of  the  Author's  published  Works ;  with  an  antheni 

Portrait  of  Miss  Bremer,    (nab.  at  bL  \b».  6d.),  handsomely  Minted  on  fine  paper,  extra  gilt  cloth. 

— '«-— 1,  II.  Ifit.  180-45 


"  By  flur  the  best  translationB  of  these  channing  fictions,  and  the  only  anthentic  ones." 
Jftss  Bremer't  NottU  are  alto  sold  aeparai^  atftOowt : 

THE  HOME:   OR,  ^AMILT  CARES   AND.  FAMILT  JOTS.     Second  Edition,  revised 
2  vols,  post  8vo,  (pub.  at  II.  Is.),  clotii,  7«-  6d.  1843 

THE  NEIGHBOURS,  A  8T0RT  OF  EYERT-DAT  LIFE.    Translated  by  Maby  Howitt. 
Third  Editiim,  reviaed.   3  vols,  post  8vo,  (pub.  at  18s.)>  cloth,  7«.  Sd.  1843 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  DAUGHTER,  AND  NINA.  Two  Novds,  tnnslated  by  Maet  HowiTV. 
A  vols,  post  8vo^  (pub.  at  II.  lis.  64.),  cloth,  10s.  6d.  1843 

NEW   SKETCHES  OF  EVERY-DAT  LIFE,  A  DIART;  together  with  STRIFE  AND 
PEACE.    Translated  by  Mabt  Howztt.   2  vols.  postSvo^  (pub.  at  11.  Is.),  cloth,  7s.  6d.         1844 

TRALINNANj  AXEL  AND  ANNA;  THE  H FAMILT;  AND  OTHER  TALES.  Trans. 

lated  by  Mabt  Howitt.   S  vols,  post  8vo,  with  a  Portrait,  (pub.  at  Is.  is.),  cloth,  7s.  M.  1844 

CRUIKSHANK  «AT  HOME:" 

A  New  Family  Album  of  Endless  Entertainment,  consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  by  the 
most  popular  Authors,  with  numerous  clever  and  humorous  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  Cbuik. 
SHABK  and  Sbtmovb.  Also,  CRUIKSHANK'S  ODD  VOLUME,  OR  BOOK  OF  VARIETY. 
lUnstrated  by  Two  Odd  Fellows— Sbthoue  and  Cbvikshahk.  TtMiether  4  vols,  bound  in  2. 
Vbolscap  8vo^  (pub.  at  21. 18s.),  cloth  gUt,  10s.  M.  l&ia 


PUBLISHED  OR  BOLD  BY  H.  O.  BOHN. 


Howrrrs  <Vuj.iaM)  life  and  adventures  of  jack  of  the  mill. 

AfliiWiBaoqr.   By  WiuiAM  Howm.   Second  Sdithm.  SvoU.ftiolJMap8fakwlCh46miistim> 
llHM M  Wo«l»  (pnk  at  ISt.),  doth,  7«.  M.  184& 

HOwrrrs  (William)  wanderings  of  a  journeyman  tailor^ 

THROUOn  SUftOPE  AND  THE  EAST.  DURING  THE  TEARS  1834  to  ISVK    Tmns: 
lated  ^  WiuiAiK  Howxn.   VooImiv  9m,  with  Portzsit,  (pab.  at  tt.),  clotli.  St.  M.  1844 

HOWirrS  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES 

AddTCwedtotheEB "  -      -- 

«tte.),clotli,S«.6d. 


AdArcwedto the JBi^^li, both Goen abro^  OneToL  fbolMapSnik  (omb. 

JOE  MILLER'S  JEST-BOOK. 

Beiiijr  a  ejection  of  the  most  excellent  Bon  Hots.  Brilliant  Jeit8»  and  Striking  Anecdotes  in  the 
Ettglbh  Langnaite.  Complete  in  one  thick  and  cloiely  but  elegantW  printed  Tolnme,  foolBcap 
Wmok  nnntispiece,  (pub.  at  4«.),  eloth,  U.  m      w  ir  «.         ^^ 

JERROLD'S  (DOUGLAS)  CAKES  AND  ALE. 

A  Collection  of  Humoroua  Tklee  and  Sketches.  2  toIb.  post  8to.  with  Plates  by  Gxoaoa  Cxoik. 
smAJiK,  (pnb.  «t  IS*.),  chMh  gilt,  8f.  I84t 

LEVER'S  ARTHUR  O'LEARY :  HIS  WANDERINGS  AND  PONDERINGS  IN 
MANY  LANDS.  Edited  by  HAmxT  LoBEXQvmm.  Craikshank's  New  lUustiated  Edition.  Com  - 
plete  in  one  ToL  8vo,  (pub.  at  12t.),  cloth,  to.  IMS 

LOVER'S  LEGENDS  AND  STORIES  OF  IRELAND. 

Both  Series.  S  vols,  foolscap  8to.  Eonrth  Edition,  embellished  with  Woodcuts  by  HAaTsr. 
(pab.atlte.),ch>th.7«.6<i.  1887 

LOVER'S  HANDY  ANDY. 

A  Tais  of  Irish  Life.  Medium  Svo.  Third  Edition,  with  34  characteristic  Illustrations  on  Steel, 
(pub.  at  ISt.),  ctoth,  7t.  M.  .  184S 

LOVER'S  TREASURE  TROVE;  OR,  L.  S.  D. 

A  Romantic  Irish  Tale  of  the  last  Centuij.  Medium  8to.  Second  Edition,  with  26  characteristie 
Illttstradons  on  Sted,  (pub.  at  14«.)>  cloth  to.  184S 

MAN-0>WAR'S-MAN.    BY  BILL  TRUCK,  SENIOR, 

BoATswAiH  OF  THB  RoTAL  CoLLXOB  OF  Grxxmwzch.  Complete  in  a  thick  closely  printed 
Tolume,  foolscap  8vo.  (pub.  at  6s.).  gUt  cloth,  4«.  Btadtmtd,  184S 

"  ^lese  sea-papers  are  among  the  best  we  erer  read.  They  giTe  an  animated  picture  of  lift  on 
board  a  maa<«i-war."*-Xifrrayy  Gtuette. 

MARRYATS  (CAPT.)  POOR  JACK, 

Illustrated  by  46  large  and  exquisitely  beautiful  Eneraviags  on  wood,  after  the  masterly  derigna 
orCi.AEKSON  Stanvibld,  R.  A.    Onchandsome  rolume,  royal  8ro.  (pub.  at  14t.),  gilt  eloth,  to. 

MILLER'S  GODFREY  MALVERN,  OR  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  AUTHOR. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Gideon  Giles."  "  lU^ston  Gower,"  "  Day  in  the  Woods,"  &c.  Ac.  2  toIs  in  1, 
8VO,  with  34  derer  lUuBtntkms  by  Phis,  (pub.  at  13«.) ,  doth,  6t.  M.  184S 

"  This  Work  has  a  tone  and  an  individuality  wliich  distinguish  it  fVom  all  others,  and  cannot  be 
read  without  pleasure.  Mr.  Miller  has  the  forms  and  colours  of  rustic  lifo  more  completely  under 
Us  oontvd  than  any  of  his  predecessors."— vifAetueNsk 

MILLER'S  GIDEON  GILES  THE  ROPER. 

A  Tale  of  English  Country  Life.  With  36  etched  Illustrations.  8vo^  (pub.  at  UU.],  gUt  cIoth»  Ss.  id. 

1841 

PICTURES  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

A  Series  of  Literary  and  Graphic  Delineations  of  French  Character.  By  Jvlxs  Jahzv,  Balsac, 
CoaMBRiii,  and  other  celebrated  French  Authors.  One  large  vol.  royal  Svo^  illustrated  by  upwards 
of  230  humorous  snd  extremely  clever  Wood  Engravings  by  distinguished  Artists,  (pub.  as- 12.  U.), 

This  book  is  extremely  clever,  both  in  the  letter-press  snd  plates,  and  has  had  an  immense  run 
in  France,  greater  even  than  the  Pickwick  Papers  in  this  country. 

TROLLOPE'S  (MRS.)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  MICHAEL  ARMSTRONG, 

The  Factory  Boy,  medium  8vo.  with  24  stcd  plates,  (pub.  at  12s.)»  gilt  doth,  6s.  9d.  IMO 

TROLLOPE'S  (MRS.)  JESSIE  PHILLIPS. 

A  Tale  ol  the  Present  Day.  medium  8vo,  port.  &  12  sted  plates  (pub.  at  ISt.),  doth  gOt,  6«.  U.  1844 


so  CATAI.OOITB  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


S^tnUt  ant(  iSlmentats  Venk^,  tSrTgtmm^t^f  ^^« 


Or  Coimt|7  Walks  in  Spriog,  Summer.  Aatumn^uid  Winter,  sqiukre  12mo,wUh  eighty  beaatifMIy 


BINQLE\'S  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE, 

Or,  a  fomiUar  Account  of  all  the  varioua  Productions  of  Nature.  Mineral. Vegetable,  and  AnimaL 
systematically  arrauiied,  which  are  chiefly  employed  for  the  use  of  Han, illustrated  by  Plates  and 
150  Wood-cuts,  and  intended  as  a  work  both  of  Instruction  and  fiefexence.  Sixth  Edition,  revised, 
enlaned,  and  altered  to  the  existing  sUte  of  science,  by  D.  Cooriw,  of  the  British  Museum,  2 
vola.  pgat  Svo,  (pub.  at  16s.) ,  cloth,  lOt.  6d.  Trade  edUunn»  1842 

DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST, 

Or  Country  Walks  in  Spring,  Stimmer.  Autum_, , 

executed  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  7«.  fid.),  doth,  gilt  edges,  4m.  6d. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE, 

Ccnnprising an  improved  edition  of  Ciweterfield's  Advice  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  Manners:  and 
Tbb  XooHo  Man^s  Own  Book;  a  Manual  of  Politeness,  Intellectual  Improvement,  and  Moral 
Deportment,  24mo,  fh)ntispiece,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  1843 

HCWITT'S  (MARY)  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE  BOOK, 

Ckmimonly  called  "  Otto  Speckter's  Fable  Book ;"  translated  into  English  Vers&  with  Trench  and 
German  verses  opposite,  forming  a  Triglott,  square  12mo,  with  100  Urge  Wood  Engm^Dgs,  (pub. 
at  10«.  6d.),  extra  Turkey  cloth,  ^t  edges,  h».  1846 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  juvenile  hooka  ever  produced*  and  has  the  noivelty  of  being  in 
thxee  languages. 

LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE, 

Designed  prmcipally  for  the  Use  of  Toimg  Persons,  (written  by  Miss  and  Chablbs  Lavb),  sixth 
edition,  embellished  with  20  large  and  beautiftil  Wood<cut  Engravings,  from  designs  by  Habtbt, 
fcap.  Svo,  (pub.  at  7«.  6d.),  cloth,  gUt, 6«.  1843 

"One  of  the  most  uceful  and  agreeable  companions  to  the  understanding  of  Shakspeare  which 
have  been  produced.  The  youthM  reader  who  is  about  to  taste  the  charms  of  our  great  Bard,  is 
strongly  recommended  to  prepare  himself  by  first  reading  these  elegant  tales."— ihuirfa'Zy  Review 

L.  E.  L.  TRAITS  AND  TRIALS  OF  EARLY  LIFE. 

A  series  of  Tales  addressed  to  Young  People.  By  L.  E.  L.  (Miss  Laitdoii)  .  Toaxtli  edition,  fcap. 
8vo^  with  a  beautiAil  Portrait  Engraved  on  Stefl,  (pub.  at  be.),  gUt,  cloth,  3«.  6d.  1845 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST, 

Being  popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  Five  Hundred  Animals^  com- 
vrehenaing  all  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Beptiles,  Insects,  &c.,  of  wiiich  a  knowledge  is 
mdispensafale  in  Polite  Education ;  illustrated  by  upwards  of  400  beantifttl  Woodeuta»  by  Bbwzgk, 
Habtbt,  WBiMna,  and  others,  post  Svo,  gilt,  cloth,  7«<  Sd.  1843 

MARTIN  AND  WESTALL'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 


J,  richly  gUt,  gUt  edges,  18«. 

A  most  elegant  present  to  young  people. 

PERCY  TALES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND; 

Stories  of  Camps  and  Battle-Fields,  Wars,  and  Victories  (modernised  from  Holinahed,  Froissart, 
and  the  other  Chroniclers),  2  vols,  in  1,  square  12mo.  (Parley  sixe) .  Fourth  Edition,  oonsiderablr 
improved,  completed  to  the  present  time,  embellished  with  16  exceedingly  beautifnl  Wood 
Engravings,  (pub.  at  St.),  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6*.  1846 

This  beautiful  volume  has  eiyoyed  a  large  share  of  success,  and  deservedly. 

PINNOCK'S    COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR    OF    MODERN    GEOGRAPHY 

AND  HISTOBY.  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  for  Private  Tuition,  in  1  thick  vol.  18mo,  with 
nnmeroos  Map^  Views,  and  Costumes,  flndy  Engmved  on  Steel,  (fbrtaeth  thooaand},  roan,  6«.  6d. 

1845 

PINNOCK'S    COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR   OF   ANCIENT   GEOGRAPHY 

AND  HISTOBT.  for  the  u^e  of  Schools  and  for  Private  Tuition,  ISmo,  with  Maps,  Yiews, and 
GMtomes,  finely  Engmved  on  Steel,  new  edition,  (pub.  at  5ff.  64.),  roan,  4$.  M. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN.  SI 

PINNOCK'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  SACRED  CEQCRAPHY 
AND  HISTORY,  for  the  lue  of  Schools  and  for  Private  Tuition.  18mo.  with  Mi^^  YiewB,  and 
Coatunes,  finely  engTaved  on  Steel,  new  edition,  (pub.  at  5«.  6d.),  roan,  4t.  6d.  184S 

PINNOCK'S  COMPREHENSrVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

with  Exercises ;  written  in  a  fiumiliar  style,  accompanied  with  Questions  for  Examination,  and 
Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  intended  for  the  use  of  Schools,  12mo»  (pub.  at  5«.  6d.),  roan, 
4»,9d.  1B45 

STRICKLAND'S  (MISS)  EDWARD  EVELYN, 

A  TUB  ofthe  BebeUion  of  1745 ;  to  which  is  added,  "  The  PeMaof  a  Tak,"  by  Jhfxbts  Tayloe, 
foolscap  Sro.  two  fine  Plates,  (pub.  at  5«.).  cloth  gdt,  2«.  6d.  1843 

By  tte  popular  Author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 

WOOD-NOTES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  (OR  THE  POETRY  OF  BIRDS), 

A  Scries  of  Sonn  and  Poems  for  Young  People,  contributed  by  Babrt  Corhwa].!.,  Wobds- 
WOBTH,  MooaB,C!oiiBBiDGn,  CAMrsBLi.,  JoAHHA  Baiuib,  Euba  Cook,  Mabt  Howitt,  Mbs. 
Hbmah s,  Hooo,  CuAELOTTB  Shitb,  &c.,  fcap.  8vo,  Teiy  prettily  printed,  with  15  beautiful  Wood 
" •  "V  (pub.  at  3».  M.),  cloth,  gUt  edges,  2«.  1W3 


YOUNG  ENGLAND'S  LITTLE  LIBRARY: 

A  Collectioa  of  Original  Tales  for  Children,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  Mbs.  Halx.,  Hbb.  Howitt, 
A2.BXBT  Smith.  Ma.  Oaspbt.  the  Author  of  the  "  New  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  other  Authors,  hand- 
somely printed  in  small  4to,  iUnstrated  with  upwards  of  80  very  large  and  clever  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  Stone,  moral  ana  humorous,  (pub.  at  lOt.  6<L),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7».  6d.  1844 

YOUTH'S  (THE)  HANDBOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE, 

In  a  Series  of  Familiar  Conversations  on  the  most  interesting  Productions  of  Nature  and  Art,  and 
on  other  Instructive  Topics  of  Polite  Education.  By  a  Lady  TMbs.  FaxjiISb  b,  the  Sister  of  Capt. 
Marryat),  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  lot.),  cloth,  gilt,  6s.  1M4 

This  is  a  very  clever  and  instructive  book,  adapted  to  the  eapadties  of  yotmg  people,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Convenatlona  on  Ohsmistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  &c. 


Mmit  m\i  MumeA  assotlt^. 


THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

A  Selection  of  the  beat  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Mnsie,  both  English  and  Foreign.  Edited  by  W. 
Atbtoh .  Esq.,  of  the  Opera  House.  8  vols,  folio,  comprehending  more  than  40O  pieces  of  Music, 
beautiAiIly  printed  vrith  metallic  types,  (pub.  at  41. 4f.),  sewed,  ll  lU.  64. 

The  Vocal  and  Instrumental  may  be  had  separately,  each  in  4  vols,  at  !6t. 

MUSICAL  CABINET  AND  HARMONIST. 

A  Collection  of  classical  and  pqpiUar  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music :  comprising  Selectlona  from 
the  bestprodactionsof  all  the  dreat  Masters;  Euglish,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Melodies;  with  many 
of  the  National  Airs  of  other  Countries,  embracmg  Overture^  Marches,  Bondos,  Quadrilles, 
Waltses,  and  Galloped es;  also.  Madrigals,  Duet*,  and  Glees;  the  whole  adapted  either  for  the 
Voice,  the  >Fiano-forte,  the  Harp,  or  the  Organ ;  with  Pieces  occasionally  for  the  Flute  and  Guitar, 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  eminent  Professor.  4  vols,  small  folio,  comiwehendingmore  than 
300  pieces  of  Music,  beautifbUy  printed  with  metallic  Qrpea,  (pub.  at  32. 2a.),  sewed,  16t. 

The  great  sale  of  the  Muszcai.  Libbabt,  in  consequence  of  its  eztranely  low  price,  has  induced 
the /Advertiser  to  adopt  the  same  plan  of  selliug  the  present  capital  selection.  As  the  contents 
are  quite  different  ttom  the  Musical  Library,  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  selection  is  equal 
the  work  will  no  doubt  meet  with  similar  success. 

MUSICAL  GEM; 

A  Collection  of  800  MossBir  Sonos,  Dvbts,  Olbss,  ftc,  by  the  most  eelebrated  Campoaers  of 
the  present  day,  adapted  for  the  Voice,  Flute,  or  Violhi.  (edited  by  Jobn  Pabbt),  3  vols,  in  1, 
8vo,  with  a  beautifully  engraved  Title,  and  a  very  richly  illuminated  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  II.  U.), 
cloth,  gilt,  10».  M.  *  *      -^  1-      .M-  jg^g 

The  above  capital  collection  contains  a  great  number  of  the  best  copyright  pieces,  including 
some  of  the  most  popular  aongs  of  Bnham,  Bishop,  ftc.    It  fonna  a  most  attractive  volume. 


CATALOOUB  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Mt^iitm,  Burgers^  anatouis^  <S$emt0tts» 

BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA. 

OrHbtonrof  the  Medlefaial  Pluto  o(  Oiest  Biiuln,  StoIs.  9tih  upwards  of  900  flue^  etdoonl 
ignra  of  Planto,  (pub.  at  81.  St.),  cloth,n(.  ICt.  1M» 

An  flzowdingljrebMLK  elegant,  ttuA  valuable  wo^  neecuaiyto  evcqr  medieal  practitioner. 

BATEMAN  AND  WILLAN'S  DELINEATIONS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES, 
4to^  containing  73  Plate^  beantiiUly  and  reir  aecnrately  ooloiured  under  the  soperintendraee  of 
an  eminent  Fraftadonid  Gentleman,  (Dr.  Cabiwxu),  (pub.  at  131. 13i.),  balfboond  nanetK 
6l.it.  1840 

"  Dr.Bateman'fl  valuable  ivork  haa  done  more  to  extend  tbe  knowledite  of  entaDeona  diaeaaea 
than  any  other  that  haa  ever  appeared."— J>r.  A.  T.  Tkmi^pttm. 

BOSTOCK'S  (DR.)  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Comprising  a  Complete  View  of  the  Present  Stete  of  the  Science.   4th  Edition,  reviaed  and  ear. 
rected  throughout,  8vo  (900  pages),  (pub.  at  12.),  cloth,  8«.  18M 

CELSUS  DE  MEDICINA,  EDITED  BY  E.  MILLICAN,  M.D., 

Cum  Indlce  oopiosissimo  tx  edit.  TargK.   Thick  Svo,  Frontispiece^  (pub.  at  Ite.),  dothjj*. 

This  te  the  voT  best  edition  of  Celsns.    It  ctmtains  critical  and  medical  notes,  applicable  to 

the  practiee  of  this  country :  a  parallel  Table  of  ancient  and  modem  Medical  terma,  sTnonymes. 

lights,  measures,  ftc,  and,  indeed,  everything  vrhich  can  be  uaeftil  to  the  Medical  Stodent ; 


.._„ . ,  indeed,  everything  i 

together  vrith  a  sii^ularly  extensive  Index. 

CELSUS,  LATIN  AND  ENGLISH,  INTERUNEAR, 

With  "  Ordo"  and  the  Latin  Text  benmth,  tar  the  Examination  of  Candidates  at  Apothecaries* 
Hall,  and  other  Public  Boards ;  by  YnHARLXs.    ISmo^  (pub.  Ite.  <U.),  doth,  6s.  1887 

HOME'S  (SIR  EVERARD)  GREAT  WORK  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 
Being  tlie  Substance  of  his  numerous  Lectures,  and  including  Explanations  of  nearly  all  the 
Preparations  in  the  Hunteriau  Collection ;  vrith  a  General  Index.    6  vols,  royal  4to,  Portrait,  and 
861  line  Plates,  after  Drawings  by  Bavue  and  others,  (pub.  at  181. 18«.),  doth,  61. 6t.  1814.38 

HOPE'S  MORBID  ANATOMY, 

Boyal  Svo,  with  48  highly  finished  r  * 
in  evcqr  known  variety  of  Disease, 


Boyal  SvOk  with  48  hi^ily  finished  cotopred  Plates,  containing  380  accurate  Delineations  of  Cases 
. , -^    .^ ,  (pub.  at  61. 6*),  cloth,  31. 8s.  1884 


JAMIESON'S  MECHANICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN, 

Including  Treatises  on  the  Composition  and  Bcsolutiou  of  Forces;  the  Centre  of  Gravity ;  and 
the  Mecitanical  Powers ;  illustrated  by  Examples  and  Designs.  Fourth  Edition,  jneatly  improved, 
ilvo^  (pub.  at  1&«.),  cloth  7«.  M.  18tt 

"  A  great  mechanical  treasure."— Dr.  BirUedk. 

LAWRENCE  (W.)  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo,  (820  closely  printed  pages),  (pub.  at  II.  4*.),  cloth 
109.M.  1844 

LIFE  OF  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER, 

InterR)er8ed  with  his  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Characters ;  by  Bbahsbt  Coor  >n.  3  vols.  Svo, 
with  fine  Portrait,  alter  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  (pub.  at  II.  Is.),  doth,  10s.  6<l.  1843 

TYRRELL  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,  ^    _ 

Being  a  Practical  Woik  on  their  TreatmenL  MedicaUy,  Topically,  and  by  Operation;  br  F. 
Ttbbbll,  Seidor  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  uospiUL  3  thick  vols.  Svo,  fllus- 
tinted  by  9  Plates,  containing  upwards  of  GO  finely  coloured  figures,  (poh.  at  II.  16s.),  cloth,  II.  U. 

1840 

WOODVILLE'S  MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

Third  Edition,  enlarged  by  Sir  W.  Jacksoh  Hookxb.  5  vols.  4to,  with  310  Plates,  Engraved  by 
SowBBBT,  most  earefiilly  coloured,  (pub.  at  lOL  10«.),  half  bound  morocco,  51. 6c  The  Fifth,  or 
Supplementary  Volume,  entirely  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooxbb,  to  complete  the  old  Editions.  4to,  86 
ootoured  Plates,  (pub.  at  37.  ISt.  6(2.},  boards,  IL  lis.  td.  1883 


mi 


